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FOREWORD 

THESE  PAPERS^  addressed  to  tlie  major  issues  that  confront  our 
people,  record  the  progress  of  a  nation  meeting  its  responsibilities  at 
home  and  abroad. 

1966  was  the  sixth  year  of  unbroken  prosperity  in  the  Nation.  That 
is  a  proud  fact  for  any  volume  to  document. 

But  these  pages  speak  also  of  an  urgent,  continuing  effort  on  behalf 
of  those  who  do  not  share  in  our  abundance — the  poor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. In  education,  in  health,  in  programs  designed  to  rebuild 
America's  cities  and  train  her  people  for  tomorrow's  tasks,  1966  was 
a  year  of  promise  and  achievement.  Helped  by  a  progressive  Congress, 
we  strengthened  the  Government's  capacity  to  meet  the  complex  chal- 
lenges of  urban  life. 

A  new  Department  of  Transportation  was  established.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  experienced  its  first  full 
year's  operation.  Through  these  new  agencies,  programs  to  rebuild 
America's  cities  and  strengthen  her  transportation  system  began  to 
move  from  blueprint  to  action. 

The  beginning  of  Medicare  realized  a  dream  of  decades.  The  burden 
of  medical  costs  began  to  be  lifted  from  the  backs  of  elderly  Americans 
and  their  families. 

The  citizen  as  a  consumer  gained  greater  protection  in  the  market 
place. 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  correction  of  crime — by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice — 
continued  throughout  the  year.  It  would  lead  to  the  submission  of 
the  most  comprehensive  Federal  program  ever  devised  to  help  local 
authorities  improve  their  law  enforcement  systems — and  make  Ameri- 
can streets  safe  for  law-abiding  citizens. 


Foreword 

In  space,  we  moved  closer  to  the  day  when  man  will  land  on  the  moon. 

The  shadow  of  Vietnam  falls  across  this  volume,  as  it  extended  over 
the  consciousness  of  the  Nation  itself.  These  pages  tell  of  our  constant 
search  for  an  honorable  settlement  to  that  conflict.  Twice  during  the 
year  I  traveled  beyond  the  shores  of  this  continent  to  talk  with  the 
leaders  of  Asia,  and  with  those  who  conduct  America's  military  and 
diplomatic  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

During  one  of  those  visits  I  traveled  to  Vietnam  itself,  and  met  first- 
hand the  courageous  men  who  carry  the  fight  for  us  there.  Those 
men — the  best  trained  and  equipped  soldiers  who  have  ever  gone  into 
battle  under  American  colors — are  bringing  the  day  closer  when  Viet- 
nam will  be  at  peace,  able  to  repair  the  destruction  of  a  long  and  savage 
war. 

I  believe  those  who  read  these  pages  in  the  years  to  come  will  conclude 
that  in  1966  the  United  States  served  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world — 
and  of  social  justice  here  at  home.  That  was,  and  is,  our  mission  and 
purpose. 
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PREFACE 

IN  THIS  VOLUME  are  gathered  most  of  the  public  messages  and 
statements  of  the  36th  President  of  the  United  States  that  were  released 
by  the  White  House  in  1966.  Similar  volumes  are  available  covering 
the  period  November  22,  1963-December  31,  1965,  and  the  adminis- 
trations of  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy.  A  volume 
covering  the  year  1967  is  under  preparation. 

The  series  was  begun  in  1957  in  response  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Commission.  An  extensive  compila- 
tion of  the  messages  and  papers  of  the  Presidents,  covering  the  period 
1789  to  1897,  was  assembled  by  James  D.  Richardson  and  published 
under  congressional  authority  between  1896  and  1899.  Since  that  time 
various  private  compilations  were  issued,  but  there  was  no  uniform, 
systematic  publication  comparable  to  the  Congressional  Record  or  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports.  Many  Presidential  papers  could 
be  found  only  in  mimeographed  White  House  releases  or  as  reported 
in  the  press.  The  National  Historical  Publications  Commission  there- 
fore recommended  the  establishment  of  an  official  series  in  which 
Presidential  writings  and  utterances  of  a  public  nature  could  be  made 
promptly  available. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  was  incorporated  in  regulations 
of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Register  issued  under 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  U.S.C.  306),  The  Committee's 
regulations,  establishing  the  series  and  providing  for  the  coverage  of 
prior  years,  are  reprinted  at  page  1496  as  "Appendix  D." 
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Preface 

CONTENT  AND  ARRANGEMENT 

The  text  of  this  book  is  based  on  Presidential  materials  issued  during 
the  period  as  White  House  releases  and  on  transcripts  of  news  confer- 
ences. Original  source  materials,  where  available,  have  been  used  to 
protect  against  errors  in  transcription.  A  list  of  White  House  releases 
from  which  final  selections  were  made  is  published  at  page  1467  as 
"Appendix  A." 

Proclamations,  Executive  orders,  and  similar  documents  required  by 
law  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions are  not  repeated.  Instead,  they  are  listed  by  number  and  subject 
under  the  heading  "Appendix  B"  at  page  1489. 

The  President  is  required  by  statute  to  transmit  numerous  reports  to 
Congress.  Those  transmitted  during  the  period  covered  by  this  volume 
are  Hsted  at  page  1494  as  "Appendix  C." 

The  items  published  in  this  volume  are  presented  in  chronological 
order,  rather  than  being  grouped  in  classes.  Most  needs  for  a  classified 
arrangement  are  met  by  the  subject  index.  For  example,  a  reader  inter- 
ested in  veto  messages  sent  to  Congress  during  1966  will  find  them  listed 
in  the  index  under  the  heading  "veto  messages." 

The  dates  shown  at  the  end  of  item  headings  are  White  House  release 
dates.  In  instances  where  the  date  of  the  document  differs  from  the 
release  date  that  fact  is  shown  in  brackets  immediately  following  the 
heading.  Other  editorial  devices,  such  as  text  notes,  footnotes,  and  cross 
references,  have  been  supplied  where  needed  for  purposes  of  clarity. 

Remarks  or  addresses  were  delivered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  Similarly,  statements,  messages,  and  letters  were 
issued  from  the  White  House  in  Washington  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

The  planning  and  publication  of  this  series  is  under  the  direction  of 
David  C.  Eberhart  of  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register.  The  editor  of 
the  present  volume  was  Warren  R.  Reid,  assisted  by  Mildred  B.  Berry. 
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Preface 

Dorothy  P.  Territo,  Staff  Assistant  to  the  President,  and  William  J. 
Hopkins,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President,  provided  aid  and  counsel 
in  the  selection  and  annotation  of  the  materials.  Frank  H.  Mortimer  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office  developed  the  typography  and  design. 


Robert  H.  Bahmer 
Archivist  of  the  United  States 

Lawson  B.  Knoti,  Jr. 

Administrator  of  General  Services 

November  1967 
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I     The  President's  Telegram  to  Admiral  Nimitz  on  Hearing  of  His 
Illness.    January  6,  1966 


LADY  BIRD  and  I  were  greatly  saddened 
to  hear  of  your  illness.  We  pray  for  the  full 
recovery  of  a  great  American  and  an  old' 
neighbor.  The  indomitable  spirit  that  gave 
us  hope  twenty  years  ago  will  surely  over- 
come again. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


[Admiral  Chester  Nimitz,  Oakland  Naval  Hospital, 
Oakland,  Calif.] 

note:  The  text  of  the  telegram  was  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  in  the  Press  Room  at  the  White  House. 
It  was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House 
press  release. 
See  also  Item  80. 


2    The  President's  Telegram  Greeting  Carl  Sandburg  on  His  88th 
Birthday.    January  6,  1966 

[  Released  January  6,  1966.    Dated  January  5,  1966  ] 


YOU  ONCE  WROTE  that,  "The  people 
will  live  on."  Thanks  to  you,  the  people 
live  on  with  a  deeper  insight  into  their  na- 
tion, their  fellow  citizens,  and  their  own 
inherent  dignity.  You  spoke  to  them  in 
verse.  You  sang  to  them  of  their  traditions. 
You  wrote  to  them  of  Lincoln's  greatness 
and  of  the  greatness  of  the  land  that  produced 
him. 


And  now,  in  return,  we  say  "Happy  88th 
Birthday"  to  you.  It  does  not  ring  with 
poetry,  but  it  comes  from  deep  within  a 
nation's  heart. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Carl  Sandburg,  Flat  Rock,  N.C.] 

note:  The  text  of  the  telegram  was  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  in  the  Press  Room  at  the  White  House. 
It  was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House 
press  release. 


Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Announcing  the  Appointment  o£ 
Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Insured  Loans  to  Students. 
January  7,  1966 


IN  EVERY  community  and  on  every  level 
of  American  life,  v^^e  seek  a  better  education 
for  our  citizens.  We  want  that  education  to 
fit  the  needs  and  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
20th  century.  And  we  are  coming  closer  to 
that  goal.  The  program  of  insured  loans  to 
students  now  makes  it  possible  for  the  mid- 
dle-income family  to  spread  the  heavy  costs 
of  a  college  education  over  a  longer,  less 
burdensome  period  of  time.  It  thus  lends 
new  strength  to  our  national  commitment  of 


offering  every  child  the  fullest  educational 
opportunity. 

note:  The  President's  statement  was  made  public 
as  part  of  a  White  House  release  announcing  the 
appointment  of  the  Council,  created  by  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-329,  79  Stat. 
121 9),  to  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  private  programs  of  low-interest 
insured  loans  to  students. 

The  release  noted  that  the  President  had  cited  the 
following  as  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the 
Council's  task: 

I.  Existing  loan  programs  were  under  strong  and 
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growing  pressures.  More  than  600,000  students  had 
already  borrowed  some  $453  million  from  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  funds. 

2.  The  costs  of  higher  education  were  mounting. 
To  cover  average  annual  expenses  for  college  students, 
middle-income  families  must  spend  about  $i 0,000 
during  a  4 -year  period. 

3.  A  relatively  small  Federal  investment  now 
would  make  a  very  large  amount  of  credit  available 


to  such  families.  Fourteen  million  dollars,  for  ex- 
ample, would  pay  the  interest  at  2  percent  on  a 
principal  of  $700  million.  Such  a  sum  could  pro- 
vide an  average  loan  of  S700  to  a  million  students. 
The  release  included  a  list  of  members  of  the 
Council,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  ii ) . 


4  Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Announcing  the  Appointment  of 
Dr.  James  L.  Goddard  as  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
January  lo^  1966 


THE  CONGRESS  has  significantly  enlarged 
both  the  authority  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  recent 
years.  The  magnitude  and  the  complexity 
of  its  responsibilities  are  of  concern  to  every 
American. 

Shortly  after  taking  office  last  fall,  Secre- 
tary Gardner  initiated  a  thorough  reappraisal 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  or- 
ganizational problems  and  a  far-reaching 
search  for  a  new  Commissioner.  Dr.  God- 
dard has  earned  wide  recognition  for  his 
administrative  skill  and  his  scientific  com- 
petence. I  share  Secretary  Gardner's  con- 
fidence that  Dr.  Goddard  will  brino;  to  his 


new  assignment  the  quality  of  leadership  that 
will  enable  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  fully  meet  its  vast  and  varied  respon- 
sibilities for  consumer  protection. 

note:  The  President's  statement  was  made  public  as 
part  of  a  White  House  release  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard  to  succeed 
George  P.  Larrick  as  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  release  stated  that  Dr. 
Goddard,  a  graduate  of  the  George  Washington 
School  of  Medicine,  had  spent  14  years  in  clinical, 
research,  and  administrative  assignments  in  the  field 
of  public  health,  and  was  then  serving  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  Chief  of  the  Communicable  Disease  Center  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  26). 


Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Death  of  Prime  Minister  Shastri 
of  India.    January  lo,  1966 


OUR  NATION  mourns  the  death  of  Prime 
Minister  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  of  India.  As 
the  leader  of  the  world's  largest  democracy, 
he  had  already  gained  a  special  place  in 
American  hearts.  His  tragic  loss,  after 
fruitful  discussions  at  Tashkent,  is  a  grievous 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  mankind  for  peace  and 
progress. 

Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  in  only  19  months 
in  office,  proved  a  fitting  successor  to  Pandit 
Nehru  by  holding  aloft  the  highest  ideals  of 


Indian  democracy.  His  modesty  in  high 
office  did  not  conceal  his  strength  and  wis- 
dom as  the  recognized  leader  of  his  people. 
The  world  is  a  smaller  place  without  him, 
and  our  hearts  go  out  to  his  family  and  to 
the  people  of  India. 

note:  The  statement  was  read  to  members  of  the 
press  by  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  office  at  the  White  House  at  5:45  p.m., 
on  Monday,  January  10,  1966.  It  was  not  made 
public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House  press  release. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  jg66 
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6    Annual  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
January  12,  1966 

[  Delivered  in  person  before  a  joint  session  at  9:04  p.m.  ] 


Mr,  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  my  fellow  Americans: 

I  come  before  you  tonight  to  report  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  third  time. 

I  come  here  to  thank  you  and  to  add  my 
tribute,  once  more,  to  the  Nation's  gratitude 
for  this,  the  89th  Congress.  This  Congress 
has  already  reserved  for  itself  an  honored 
chapter  in  the  history  of  America. 

Our  Nation  tonight  is  engaged  in  a  brutal 
and  bitter  conflict  in  Vietnam.  Later  on  I 
want  to  discuss  that  struggle  in  some  detail 
v^ith  you.  It  just  must  be  the  center  of  our 
concerns. 

But  v^e  will  not  permit  those  who  fire 
upon  us  in  Vietnam  to  win  a  victory  over  the 
desires  and  the  intentions  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  Nation  is  mighty  enough, 
its  society  is  healthy  enough,  its  people  are 
strong  enough,  to  pursue  our  goals  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  while  still  building  a 
Great  Society  here  at  home. 

And  that  is  what  I  have  come  here  to  ask 
of  you  tonight. 

I  recommend  that  you  provide  the  re- 
sources to  carry  forward,  with  full  vigor,  the 
great  health  and  education  programs  that 
you  enacted  into  law  last  year. 

I  recommend  that  we  prosecute  with  vigor 
and  determination  our  war  on  poverty. 

I  recommend  that  you  give  a  new  and 
daring  direction  to  our  foreign  aid  program, 
designed  to  make  a  maximum  attack  on 
hunger  and  disease  and  ignorance  in  those 
countries  that  are  determined  to  help  them- 
selves, and  to  help  those  nations  that  are 
trying  to  control  population  growth. 


I  recommend  that  you  make  it  possible  to 
expand  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  recommend  to  you  a  program  to  rebuild 
completely,  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted, 
entire  central  and  slum  areas  of  several  of 
our  cities  in  America. 

I  recommend  that  you  attack  the  wasteful 
and  degrading  poisoning  of  our  rivers,  and, 
as  the  cornerstone  of  this  effort,  clean  com- 
pletely entire  large  river  basins. 

I  recommend  that  you  meet  the  growing 
menace  of  crime  in  the  streets  by  building  up 
lav/  enforcement  and  by  revitalizing  the 
entire  Federal  system  from  prevention  to 
probation. 

I  recommend  that  you  take  additional  steps 
to  insure  equal  justice  to  all  of  our  people  by 
effectively  enforcing  nondiscrimination  in 
Federal  and  State  jury  selection,  by  making 
it  a  serious  Federal  crime  to  obstruct  public 
and  private  efforts  to  secure  civil  rights,  and 
by  outlawing  discrimination  in  the  sale  and 
rental  of  housing. 

I  recommend  that  you  help  me  modernize 
and  streamline  the  Federal  Government  by 
creating  a  new  Cabinet  level  Department 
of  Transportation  and  reorganizing  several 
existing  agencies.  In  turn,  I  will  restruc- 
ture our  civil  service  in  the  top  grades  so 
that  men  and  women  can  easily  be  assigned 
to  jobs  where  they  are  most  needed,  and 
ability  will  be  both  required  as  well  as 
rewarded. 

I  will  ask  you  to  make  it  possible  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
work  m,ore  effectively  in  the  service  of  the 
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Nation  through  a  constitutional  amendment 
extending  the  term  of  a  Congressman  to  4 
years,  concurrent  with  that  of  the  President. 


Because  of  Vietnam  we  cannot  do  all  that 
we  should,  or  all  that  we  would  like  to  do. 

We  will  ruthlessly  attack  waste  and  in- 
efficiency. We  will  make  sure  that  every 
dollar  is  spent  with  the  thrift  and  with  the 
commonsense  which  recognizes  how  hard 
the  taxpayer  worked  in  order  to  earn  it. 

We  will  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people  hy  continuing  to  develop  the  Great 
Society. 

Last  year  alone  the  wealth  that  we  pro- 
duced increased  $47  billion,  and  it  will  soar 
again  this  year  to  a  total  over  $720  billion. 

Because  our  economic  policies  have  pro- 
duced rising  revenues,  if  you  approve  every 
program  that  I  recommend  tonight,  our 
total  budget  deficit  will  be  one  of  the  lowest 
in  many  years.  It  will  be  only  $1.8  billion 
next  year.  Total  spending  in  the  adminis- 
trative budget  will  be  $112.8  billion.  Reve- 
nues next  year  will  be  f  iii  billion. 

On  a  cash  basis — which  is  the  way  that 
you  and  I  keep  our  family  budget — the  Fed- 
eral budget  next  year  will  actually  show  a 
surplus.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  include  all 
the  money  that  your  Government  will  take 
in  and  all  the  money  that  your  Government 
will  spend,  your  Government  next  year  will 
collect  one-half  billion  dollars  more  than  it 
will  spend  in  the  year  1967. 

I  have  not  come  here  tonight  to  ask  for 
pleasant  luxuries  or  for  idle  pleasures.  I 
have  come  here  to  recommend  that  you,  the 
representatives  of  the  richest  Nation  on 
earth,  you,  the  elected  servants  of  a  people 
who  live  in  abundance  unmatched  on  this 
globe,  you  bring  the  most  urgent  decencies 
of  life  to  all  of  your  fellow  Americans. 


There  are  men  who  cry  out:  We  must 
sacrifice.  Well,  let  us  rather  ask  them: 
Who  will  they  sacrifice?  Are  they  going  to 
sacrifice  the  children  who  seek  the  learning, 
or  the  sick  who  need  medical  care,  or  the 
families  who  dwell  in  squalor  now  bright- 
ened by  the  hope  of  home?  Will  they  sacri- 
fice opportunity  for  the  distressed,  the  beauty 
of  our  land,  the  hope  of  our  poor? 

Time  may  require  further  sacrifices.  And 
if  it  does,  then  we  will  make  them. 

But  w^e  will  not  heed  those  who  wring  it 
from  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  here  in  a 
land  of  plenty. 

I  believe  that  we  can  continue  the  Great 
Society  while  we  fight  in  Vietnam.  But  if 
there  are  some  who  do  not  believe  this,  then, 
in  the  name  of  justice,  let  them  call  for  the 
contribution  of  those  who  live  in  the  fullness 
of  our  blessing,  rather  than  try  to  strip  it 
from  the  hands  of  those  that  are  most  in 
need. 

And  let  no  one  think  that  the  unfortunate 
and  the  oppressed  of  this  land  sit  stifled  and 
alone  in  their  hope  tonight.  Hundreds  of 
their  servants  and  their  protectors  sit  before 
me  tonight  here  in  this  great  Chamber. 


The  Great  Society  leads  us  along  three 
roads — growth  and  justice  and  liberation. 

[i.]  First  is  growth — the  national  pros- 
perity which  supports  the  well-being  of  our 
people  and  which  provides  the  tools  of  our 
progress. 

I  can  report  to  you  tonight  what  you  have 
seen  for  yourselves  already — in  every  city 
and  countryside.     This  Nation  is  flourishing. 

Workers  are  making  more  money  than 
ever — with  after-tax  income  in  the  past  5 
years  up  33  percent;  in  the  last  year  alone, 
up  8  percent. 

More  people  are  working  than  ever  before 
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in  our  history — ^an  increase  last  year  of  2^ 
million  jobs. 

Corporations  have  greater  after-tax  earn- 
ings than  ever  in  history.  For  the  past  5 
years  those  earnings  have  been  up  over  65 
percent,  and  last  year  alone  they  had  a  rise 
of  20  percent. 

Average  farm  income  is  higher  than  ever. 
Over  the  past  5  years  it  is  up  40  percent,  and 
over  the  past  year  it  is  up  22  percent  alone. 

I  was  informed  this  afternoon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
his  preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit  has  been  reduced 
from  $2.8  billion  in  1964  to  $1.3  billion,  or 
less,  in  1965.  This  achievement  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  patriotic  voluntary  co- 
operation of  businessmen  and  bankers  work- 
ing with  your  Government. 

We  must  now  work  together  with  in- 
creased urgency  to  wipe  out  this  balance  of 
payments  deficit  altogether  in  the  next  year. 

And  as  our  economy  surges  toward  new 
heights  we  must  increase  our  vigilance 
against  the  inflation  which  raises  the  cost  of 
living  and  which  lowers  the  savings  of  every 
family  in  this  land.  It  is  essential,  to  prevent 
inflation,  that  we  ask  both  labor  and  business 
to  exercise  price  and  wage  restraint,  and  I 
do  so  again  tonight. 

I  believe  it  desirable,  because  of  increased 
military  expenditures,  that  you  temporarily 
restore  the  automobile  and  certain  telephone 
excise  tax  reductions  made  effective  only  12 
days  ago.  Without  raising  taxes — or  even 
increasing  the  total  tax  bill  paid — we  should 
move  to  improve  our  withholding  system  so 
that  Americans  can  more  realistically  pay  as 
they  go,  speed  up  the  collection  of  corporate 
taxes,  and  make  other  necessary  simplifica- 
tions of  the  tax  structure  at  an  early  date. 

I  hope  these  measures  will  be  adequate. 
But  if  the  necessities  of  Vietnam  require  it,  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  return  to  the  Congress  for 


additional  appropriations,  or  additional  reve- 
nues if  they  are  needed. 

[2.]  The  second  road  is  justice.  Justice 
means  a  man's  hope  should  not  be  limited 
by  the  color  of  his  skin. 

I  propose  legislation  to  establish  unavoid- 
able requirements  for  nondiscriminatory  jury 
selection  in  Federal  and  State  courts — and  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  power  neces- 
sary to  enforce  those  requirements. 

I  propose  legislation  to  strengthen  author- 
ity of  Federal  courts  to  try  those  who  murder, 
attack,  or  intimidate  either  civil  rights  work- 
ers or  others  exercising  their  constitutional 
rights — and  to  increase  penalties  to  a  level 
equal  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

Legislation,  resting  on  the  fullest  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  prohibit  racial  discrimination  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing. 

For  that  other  nation  within  a  Nation — ^thc 
poor — whose  distress  has  now  captured  the 
conscience  of  America,  I  will  ask  the  Con- 
gress not  only  to  continue,  but  to  speed  up 
the  war  on  poverty.  And  in  so  doing,  we 
will  provide  the  added  energy  of  achievement 
with  the  increased  efficiency  of  experience. 

To  improve  the  life  of  our  rural  Americans 
and  our  farm  population,  we  will  plan  for 
the  future  through  the  establishment  of  sev- 
eral new  Community  Development  Districts, 
improved  education  through  the  use  of 
Teacher  Corps  teams,  better  health  measures, 
physical  examinations,  and  adequate  and 
available  medical  resources. 

For  those  who  labor,  I  propose  to  improve 
unemployment  insurance,  to  expand  mini- 
mum wage  benefits,  and  by  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
make  the  labor  laws  in  all  our  States  equal 
to  the  laws  of  the  31  States  which  do  not 
have  tonight  right-to- work  measures. 

And  I  also  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
consider  measures  which,  without  improp- 
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erly  invading  State  and  local  authority,  will 
enable  us  effectively  to  deal  with  strikes 
which  threaten  irreparable  damage  to  the 
national  interest. 

[3.]  The  third  path  is  the  path  of  libera- 
tion. It  is  to  use  our  success  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  lives.  A  great  nation  is  one 
which  breeds  a  great  people.  A  great  people 
flower  not  from  wealth  and  power,  but  from 
a  society  which  spurs  them  to  the  fullness  of 
their  genius.    That  alone  is  a  Great  Society. 

Yet,  slowly,  painfully,  on  the  edge  of  vic- 
tory, has  come  the  knowledge  that  shared 
prosperity  is  not  enough.  In  the  midst  of 
abundance  modern  man  walks  oppressed  by 
forces  which  menace  and  confine  the  quality 
of  his  life,  and  which  individual  abundance 
alone  will  not  overcome. 

We  can  subdue  and  we  can  master  these 
forces — bring  increased  meaning  to  our 
lives — if  all  of  us,  Government  and  citizens, 
are  bold  enough  to  change  old  ways,  daring 
enough  to  assault  new  dangers,  and  if  the 
dream  is  dear  enough  to  call  forth  the  limit- 
less capacities  of  this  great  people. 

This  year  we  must  continue  to  improve 
the  quality  of  American  life. 

Let  us  fulfill  and  improve  the  great  health 
and  education  programs  of  last  year,  extend- 
ing special  opportunities  to  those  who  risk 
their  lives  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  urge  the  Flouse  of  Representatives  to 
complete  action  on  three  programs  already 
passed  by  the  Senate — the  Teacher  Corps, 
rent  assistance,  and  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

In  some  of  our  urban  areas  we  must  help 
rebuild  entire  sections  and  neighborhoods 
containing,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  100,000 
people.  Working  together,  private  enter- 
prise and  government  must  press  forward 
with  the  task  of  providing  homes  and  shops, 
parks  and  hospitals,  and  all  the  other  neces- 
sary parts  of  a  flourishing  community  where 


our  people  can  come  to  live  the  good  life. 

I  will  offer  other  proposals  to  stimulate 
and  to  reward  planning  for  the  growth  of 
entire  metropolitan  areas. 

Of  all  the  reckless  devastations  of  our 
national  heritage,  none  is  really  more  shame- 
ful than  the  continued  poisoning  of  our  rivers 
and  our  air. 

We  must  undertake  a  cooperative  effort 
to  end  pollution  in  several  river  basins,  mak- 
ing additional  funds  available  to  help  draw 
the  plans  and  construct  the  plants  that  are 
necessary  to  make  the  waters  of  our  entire 
river  systems  clean,  and  make  them  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  beauty  for  all  of  our  people. 

To  attack  and  to  overcome  growing  crime 
and  lawlessness,  I  think  we  must  have  a 
stepped-up  program  to  help  modernize  and 
strengthen  our  local  police  forces. 

Our  people  have  a  right  to  feel  secure  in 
their  homes  and  on  their  streets — and  that 
right  just  must  be  secured. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  arrest  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  on  our  highways. 

I  will  propose  a  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  seek  an  end  to  this  mounting 
tragedy. 

We  must  also  act  to  prevent  the  deception 
of  the  American  consumer — requiring  all 
packages  to  state  clearly  and  truthfully  their 
contents — all  interest  and  credit  charges  to 
be  fully  revealed — and  keeping  harmful 
drugs  and  cosmetics  away  from  our  stores. 

It  is  the  genius  of  our  Constitution  that 
under  its  shelter  of  enduring  institutions  and 
rooted  principles  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
rich  fertility  of  American  political  invention. 

We  must  change  to  master  change. 

I  propose  to  take  steps  to  modernize  and 
streamline  the  executive  branch,  to  modern- 
ize the  relations  between  city  and  State  and 
Nation. 

A  new  Department  of  Transportation  is 
needed  to  bring  together  our  transportation 
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activities.  The  present  structure — 35  Gov- 
ernnient  agencies,  spending  $5  billion 
yearly — makes  it  almost  impossible  to  serve 
either  the  grovi^ing  demands  of  this  great 
Nation  or  the  needs  of  the  industry,  or  the 
right  of  the  taxpayer  to  full  efficiency  and 
real  frugality. 

I  v^ill  propose  in  addition  a  program  to 
construct  and  to  flight-test  a  new  supersonic 
transport  airplane  that  will  fly  three  times 
the  speed  of  sound — in  excess  of  2,000  miles 
per  hour. 

I  propose  to  examine  our  Federal  system — 
the  relation  between  city.  State,  Nation,  and 
the  citizens  themselves.  We  need  a  com- 
mission of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
and  men  of  public  aflairs  to  do  this  job.  I 
will  ask  them  to  move  on  to  develop  a  crea- 
tive federalism  to  best  use  the  wonderful 
diversity  of  our  institutions  and  our  people 
to  solve  the  problems  and  to  fulfill  the  dreams 
of  the  American  people. 

As  the  process  of  election  becomes  more 
complex  and  more  costly,  we  must  make  it 
possible  for  those  without  personal  wealth  to 
enter  public  life  without  being  obligated  to  a 
few  large  contributors. 

Therefore,  I  will  submit  legislation  to 
revise  the  present  unrealistic  restriction  on 
contributions — to  prohibit  the  endless  prolif- 
eration of  committees,  bringing  local  and 
State  committees  under  the  act — to  attach 
strong  teeth  and  severe  penalties  to  the  re- 
quirement of  full  disclosure  of  contribu- 
tions— and  to  broaden  the  participation  of 
the  people,  through  added  tax  incentives,  to 
stimulate  small  contributions  to  the  party  and 
to  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 

To  strengthen  the  work  of  Congress  I 
strongly  urge  an  amendment  to  provide  a  4- 
year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— which  should  not  begin  before 
1972. 
The  present  2-year  term  requires  most 


Members  of  Congress  to  divert  enormous 
energies  to  an  almost  constant  process  of 
campaigning — depriving  this  Nation  of  the 
fullest  measure  of  both  their  skill  and  their 
wisdom.  Today,  too,  the  work  of  govern- 
ment is  far  more  complex  than  in  our  early 
years,  requiring  more  time  to  learn  and 
more  time  to  master  the  technical  tasks  of 
legislating.  And  a  longer  term  will  serve  to 
attract  more  men  of  the  highest  quality  to 
political  life.  The  Nation,  the  principle  of 
democracy,  and,  I  think,  each  congressional 
district,  will  all  be  better  served  by  a  4-year 
term  for  Members  of  the  House.  And  I  urge 
your  swift  action. 


Tonight  the  cup  of  peril  is  full  in  Vietnam. 

That  conflict  is  not  an  isolated  episode, 
but  another  great  event  in  the  policy  that  we 
have  followed  with  strong  consistency  since 
World  War  II. 

The  touchstone  of  that  policy  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States — the  welfare  and  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
But  nations  sink  when  they  see  that  interest 
only  through  a  narrow  glass. 

In  a  world  that  has  grown  small  and  dan- 
gerous, pursuit  of  narrow  aims  could  bring 
decay  and  even  disaster. 

An  America  that  is  mighty  beyond  descrip- 
tion— yet  living  in  a  hostile  or  despairing 
world — would  be  neither  safe  nor  free  to 
build  a  civilization  to  liberate  the  spirit  of 
man. 

In  this  pursuit  we  helped  rebuild  Western 
Europe.  We  gave  our  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  we  defended  the  freedom  of 
Berlin. 

In  this  pursuit  we  have  helped  new  nations 
toward  independence.  We  have  extended 
the  helping  hand  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
carried  forward  the  largest  program  of  eco- 
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nomic  assistance  in  the  world. 

And  in  this  pursuit  we  work  to  build  a 
hemisphere  of  democracy  and  of  social 
justice. 

In  this  pursuit  we  have  defended  against 
Communist  aggression — in  Korea  under 
President  Truman — in  the  Formosa  Straits 
under  President  Eisenhower — in  Cuba  un- 
der President  Kennedy — and  again  in 
Vietnam. 

Tonight  Vietnam  must  hold  the  center  of 
our  attention,  but  across  the  world  problems 
and  opportunities  crowd  in  on  the  American 
Nation.  I  will  discuss  them  fully  in  the 
months  to  come,  and  I  will  follow  the  five 
continuing  lines  of  policy  that  America  has 
followed  under  its  last  four  Presidents. 

[i.]     The  first  principle  is  strength. 

Tonight  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  strong 
enough  to  keep  all  of  our  commitments. 
We  will  need  expenditures  of  $58.3  billion 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  maintain  this 
necessary  defense  might. 

While  special  Vietnam  expenditures  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  to  increase 
by  $5.8  billion,  I  can  tell  you  that  all  the 
other  expenditures  put  together  in  the  entire 
Federal  budget  will  rise  this  coming  year  by 
only  $.6  billion.  This  is  true  because  of  the 
stringent  cost-conscious  economy  program 
inaugurated  in  the  Defense  Department,  and 
followed  by  the  other  departments  of 
Government. 

[2.]  A  second  principle  of  policy  is  the 
effort  to  control,  and  to  reduce,  and  to  ulti- 
mately eliminate  the  modern  engines  of 
destruction. 

We  will  vigorously  pursue  existing  pro- 
posals— and  seek  new  ones — to  control  arms 
and  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

[3.]  A  third  major  principle  of  our  for- 
eign policy  is  to  help  build  those  associations 
of  nations  which  reflect  the  opportunities  and 
the  necessities  of  the  modern  world. 


By  strengthening  the  common  defense,  by 
stimulating  world  commerce,  by  meeting 
new  hopes,  these  associations  serve  the  cause 
of  a  flourishing  world. 

We  will  take  new  steps  this  year  to  help 
strengthen  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
unity  of  Europe,  the  community  of  the 
Adantic,  the  regional  organizations  of  de- 
veloping continents,  and  that  supreme 
association — the  United  Nations. 

We  will  work  to  strengthen  economic  co- 
operation, to  reduce  barriers  to  trade,  and  to 
improve  international  finance. 

[4.]  A  fourth  enduring  strand  of  policy 
has  been  to  help  improve  the  life  of  man. 

From  the  Marshall  plan  to  this  very  mo- 
ment tonight,  that  policy  has  rested  on  the 
claims  of  compassion,  and  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  only  a  people  advancing  in  expecta- 
tion will  build  secure  and  peaceful  lands. 

This  year  I  propose  major  new  directions 
in  our  program  of  foreign  assistance  to  help 
those  countries  who  will  help  themselves. 

We  will  conduct  a  worldwide  attack  on  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  disease  and  igno- 
rance. 

We  will  place  the  matchless  skill  and  the 
resources  of  our  own  great  America,  in  farm- 
ing and  in  fertilizers,  at  the  service  of  those 
countries  committed  to  develop  a  modern 
agriculture. 

We  will  aid  those  who  educate  the  young 
in  other  lands,  and  we  will  give  children  in 
other  continents  the  same  head  start  that  we 
are  trying  to  give  our  own  children.  To  ad- 
vance these  ends  I  will  propose  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966. 

I  will  also  propose  the  International  Health 
Act  of  1966  to  strike  at  disease  by  a  new  effort 
to  bring  modern  skills  and  knowledge  to  the 
uncared-for,  those  suffering  in  the  world,  and 
by  trying  to  wipe  out  smallpox  and  malaria 
and  control  yellow  fever  over  most  of  the 
world  during  this  next  decade;  to  help  coun- 
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tries  trying  to  control  population  growth,  by 
increasing  our  research — and  we  will  ear- 
mark funds  to  help  their  efforts. 

In  the  next  year,  from  our  foreign  aid 
sources,  we  propose  to  dedicate  $i  billion  to 
these  efforts,  and  we  call  on  all  who  have  the 
means  to  join  us  in  this  work  in  the  world. 

[5.]  The  fifth  and  most  important  prin- 
ciple of  our  foreign  policy  is  support  of 
national  independence — the  right  of  each 
people  to  govern  themselves — and  to  shape 
their  own  institutions. 

For  a  peaceful  world  order  will  be  possible 
only  when  each  country  walks  the  way  that 
it  has  chosen  to  walk  for  itself. 

We  follow  this  principle  by  encouraging 
the  end  of  colonial  rule. 

We  follow  this  principle,  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  by  continued  hostility  to  the  rule  of 
the  many  by  the  few — or  the  oppression  of 
one  race  by  another. 

We  follow  this  principle  by  building 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe.  And  I  will  ask 
the  Congress  for  authority  to  remove  the 
special  tariff  restrictions  which  are  a  barrier 
to  increasing  trade  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

The  insistent  urge  toward  national  inde- 
pendence is  the  strongest  force  of  today's 
world  in  which  we  live. 

In  Africa  and  Asia  and  Latin  America  it 
is  shattering  the  designs  of  those  who  would 
subdue  others  to  their  ideas  or  their  will. 

It  is  eroding  the  unity  of  what  was  once  a 
Stalinist  empire. 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  nations  have 
cast  out  those  who  would  subject  them  to  the 
ambitions  of  mainland  China. 

History  is  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  is 
on  the  side  of  societies  shaped  from  the 
genius  of  each  people.  History  does  not 
favor  a  single  system  or  belief — unless  force 
is  used  to  make  it  so. 

That  is  why  it  has  been  necessary  for  us 


to  defend  this  basic  principle  of  our  policy, 
to  defend  it  in  Berlin,  in  Korea,  in  Cuba — 
and  tonight  in  Vietnam. 

For  tonight,  as  so  many  nights  before, 
young  Americans  struggle  and  young  Amer- 
icans die  in  a  distant  land. 

Tonight,  as  so  many  nights  before,  the 
American  Nation  is  asked  to  sacrifice  the 
blood  of  its  children  and  the  fruits  of  its 
labor  for  the  love  of  its  freedom. 

How  many  times — in  my  lifetime  and  in 
yours — have  the  American  people  gathered, 
as  they  do  now,  to  hear  their  President  tell 
them  of  conflict  and  tell  them  of  danger? 

Each  time  they  have  answered.  They 
have  answered  with  all  the  effort  that  the 
security  and  the  freedom  of  this  Nation 
required. 

And  they  do  again  tonight  in  Vietnam. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  Vietnam  was  a 
peaceful,  if  troubled,  land.  In  the  North 
was  an  independent  Communist  govern- 
ment. In  the  South  a  people  struggled  to 
build  a  nation,  with  the  friendly  help  of  the 
United  States. 

There  were  some  in  South  Vietnam  who 
wished  to  force  Communist  rule  on  their 
own  people.  But  their  progress  was  slight. 
Their  hope  of  success  was  dim.  Then,  little 
more  than  6  years  ago.  North  Vietnam  de- 
cided on  conquest.  And  from  that  day  to 
this,  soldiers  and  supplies  have  moved  from 
North  to  South  in  a  sw^elling  stream  that  is 
swallowing  the  remnants  of  revolution  in 
aggression. 

As  the  assault  mounted,  our  choice  gradu- 
ally became  clear.  We  could  leave,  abandon- 
ing South  Vietnam  to  its  attackers  and  to 
certain  conquest,  or  we  could  stay  and  fight 
beside  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  stayed. 

And  we  will  stay  until  aggression  has 
stopped. 

We  will  stay  because  a  just  nation  cannot 
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leave  to  the  cruelties  of  its  enemies  a  people 
who  have  staked  their  lives  and  independ- 
ence on  America's  solemn  pledge — a  pledge 
which  has  grown  through  the  commitments 
of  three  American  Presidents. 

We  will  stay  because  in  Asia  and  around 
the  world  are  countries  whose  independence 
rests,  in  large  measure,  on  confidence  in 
America's  word  and  in  America's  protection. 
To  yield  to  force  in  Vietnam  would  weaken 
that  confidence,  would  undermine  the  in- 
dependence of  many  lands,  and  would  whet 
the  appetite  of  aggression.  We  would  have 
to  fight  in  one  land,  and  then  we  would  have 
to  fight  in  another — or  abandon  much  of 
Asia  to  the  domination  of  Communists. 

And  we  do  not  intend  to  abandon  Asia  to 
conquest. 

Last  year  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
changed  again.  Swiftly  increasing  num- 
bers of  armed  men  from  the  North  crossed 
the  borders  to  join  forces  that  were  already 
in  the  South.  Attack  and  terror  increased, 
spurred  and  encouraged  by  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  lacked  the  will  to  continue 
and  that  their  victory  was  near. 

Despite  our  desire  to  limit  conflict,  it  was 
necessary  to  act:  to  hold  back  the  mounting 
aggression,  to  give  courage  to  the  people  of 
the  South,  and  to  make  our  firmness  clear  to 
the  North.  Thus  we  began  limited  air  ac- 
tion against  military  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam. We  increased  our  fighting  force  to  its 
present  strength  tonight  of  190,000  men. 

These  moves  have  not  ended  the  aggres- 
sion but  they  have  prevented  its  success.  The 
aims  of  the  enemy  have  been  put  out  of 
reach  by  the  skill  and  the  bravery  of  Ameri- 
cans and  their  allies — and  by  the  enduring 
courage  of  the  South  Vietnamese  who,  I  can 
tell  you,  have  lost  eight  men  last  year  for 
every  one  of  ours. 

The  enemy  is  no  longer  close  to  victory. 
Time  is  no  longer  on  his  side.    There  is  no 


cause  to  doubt  the  American  commitment. 

Our  decision  to  stand  firm  has  been 
matched  by  our  desire  for  peace. 

In  1965  alone  we  had  300  private  talks  for 
peace  in  Vietnam,  with  friends  and  adver- 
saries throughout  the  world. 

Since  Christmas  your  Government  has 
labored  again,  with  imagination  and  endur- 
ance, to  remove  any  barrier  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment. For  20  days  now  we  and  our  Viet- 
namese allies  have  dropped  no  bombs  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Able  and  experienced  spokesmen  have 
visited,  in  behalf  of  America,  more  than  40 
countries.  We  have  talked  to  more  than  a 
hundred  governments,  all  113  that  we  have 
relations  with,  and  some  that  we  don't.  We 
have  talked  to  the  United  Nations  and  w^e 
have  called  upon  all  of  its  members  to  make 
any  contribution  that  they  can  toward  help- 
ing obtain  peace. 

In  public  statements  and  in  private  com- 
munications, to  adversaries  and  to  friends, 
in  Rome  and  Warsaw,  in  Paris  and  Tokyo, 
in  Africa  and  throughout  this  hemisphere, 
America  has  made  her  position  abundandy 
clear. 

We  seek  neither  territory  nor  bases,  eco- 
nomic domination  or  military  alliance  in 
Vietnam.  We  fight  for  the  principle  of  self- 
determination — that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  should  be  able  to  choose  their  own 
course,  choose  it  in  free  elections  without 
violence,  without  terror,  and  without  fear. 

The  people  of  all  Vietnam  should  make  a 
free  decision  on  the  great  question  of 
reunification. 

This  is  all  we  want  for  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want. 
And  if  there  is  a  single  nation  on  this  earth 
that  desires  less  than  this  for  its  own  people, 
then  let  its  voice  be  heard. 

We  have  also  made  it  clear — from  Hanoi 
to  New  York — that  there  are  no  arbitrary 
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limits  to  our  search  for  peace.  We  stand  by 
the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  and  1962. 
We  will  meet  at  any  conference  table,  we 
will  discuss  any  proposals — four  points  or 
fourteen  or  forty — and  we  will  consider  the 
views  of  any  group.  We  will  work  for  a 
cease-fire  now  or  once  discussions  have  be- 
gun. We  will  respond  if  others  reduce  their 
use  of  force,  and  we  will  withdraw  our  sol- 
diers once  South  Vietnam  is  securely  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  shape  its  own  future. 

We  have  said  all  this,  and  we  have  asked — 
and  hoped — and  we  have  waited  for  a 
response. 

So  far  we  have  received  no  response  to 
prove  either  success  or  failure. 

We  have  carried  our  quest  for  peace  to 
many  nations  and  peoples  because  we  share 
this  planet  with  others  whose  future,  in  large 
measure,  is  tied  to  our  own  action,  and  whose 
counsel  is  necessary  to  our  own  hopes. 

We  have  found  understanding  and  sup- 
port. And  we  know  they  wait  with  us 
tonight  for  some  response  that  could  lead  to 
peace. 

I  wish  tonight  that  I  could  give  you  a 
blueprint  for  the  course  of  this  conflict  over 
the  coming  months,  but  we  just  cannot  know 
what  the  future  may  require.  We  may  have 
to  face  long,  hard  combat  or  a  long,  hard 
conference,  or  even  both  at  once. 

Until  peace  comes,  or  if  it  does  not  come, 
our  course  is  clear.  We  will  act  as  we  must 
to  help  protect  the  independence  of  the 
valiant  people  of  South  Vietnam.  We  will 
strive  to  limit  the  conflict,  for  we  wish  neither 
increased  destruction  nor  do  we  want  to 
invite  increased  danger. 

But  we  will  give  our  fighting  men  what 
they  must  have:  every  gun,  and  every  dollar, 
and  every  decision — whatever  the  cost  or 
whatever  the  challenge. 

And  we  will  continue  to  help  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  care  for  those  that  are 


ravaged  by  battle,  create  progress  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  carry  forward  the  healing  hopes  of 
peace  as  best  they  can  amidst  the  uncertain 
terrors  of  war. 

And  let  me  be  absolutely  clear:  The  days 
may  become  months,  and  the  months  may 
become  years,  but  we  will  stay  as  long  as 
aggression  commands  us  to  batde. 

There  may  be  some  who  do  not  want 
peace,  whose  ambidons  stretch  so  far  that 
war  in  Vietnam  is  but  a  welcome  and  con- 
venient episode  in  an  immense  design  to 
subdue  history  to  their  will.  But  for  others 
it  must  now  be  clear— the  choice  is  not  be- 
tween peace  and  victory,  it  lies  between  peace 
and  the  ravages  of  a  conflict  from  which  they 
can  only  lose. 

The  people  of  Vietnam,  North  and  South, 
seek  the  same  things:  the  shared  needs  of 
man,  the  needs  for  food  and  shelter  and 
education — the  chance  to  build  and  work 
and  till  the  soil,  free  from  the  arbitrary  hor- 
rors of  battle — the  desire  to  walk  in  the 
dignity  of  those  who  master  their  own 
destiny.  For  many  painful  years,  in  war  and 
revolution  and  infrequent  peace,  they  have 
struggled  to  fulfill  those  needs. 

It  is  a  crime  against  mankind  that  so 
much  courage,  and  so  much  will,  and  so 
many  dreams,  must  be  flung  on  the  fires  of 
war  and  death. 

To  all  of  those  caught  up  in  this  conflict 
we  therefore  say  again  tonight:  Let  us  choose 
peace,  and  with  it  the  wondrous  works  of 
peace,  and  beyond  that,  the  time  when  hope 
reaches  toward  consummadon,  and  life  is 
the  servant  of  life. 

In  this  work,  we  plan  to  discharge  our 
duty  to  the  people  whom  we  serve. 


This  is  the  State  of  the  Union. 

But  over  it  all — wealth,  and  promise,  and 
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expectation — lies  our  troubling  awareness  of 
American  men  at  war  tonight. 

How  many  men  who  listen  to  me  tonight 
have  served  their  Nation  in  other  wars? 
How  very  many  are  not  here  to  listen? 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  like  these  other 
wars.  Yet,  finally,  war  is  always  the  same. 
It  is  young  men  dying  in  the  fullness  of  their 
promise.  It  is  trying  to  kill  a  man  that  you 
do  not  even  know  well  enough  to  hate. 

Therefore,  to  know  war  is  to  know  that 
there  is  still  madness  in  this  world. 

Many  of  you  share  the  burden  of  this 
knowledge  tonight  with  me.  But  there  is  a 
difference.  For  finally  I  must  be  the  one 
to  order  our  guns  to  fire,  against  all  the 
most  inward  pulls  of  my  desire.  For  we 
have  children  to  teach,  and  we  have  sick  to 
be  cured,  and  we  have  men  to  be  freed. 
There  are  poor  to  be  lifted  up,  and  there 
are  cities  to  be  built,  and  there  is  a  world  to 


be  helped. 

Yet  w^e  do  what  we  must. 

I  am  hopeful,  and  I  will  try  as  best  I  can, 
with  everything  I  have  got,  to  end  this  batde 
and  to  return  our  sons  to  their  desires. 

Yet  as  long  as  others  will  challenge  Amer- 
ica's security  and  test  the  dearness  of  our 
beliefs  with  fire  and  steel,  then  we  must 
stand  or  see  the  promise  of  two  centuries 
tremble.  I  believe  tonight  that  you  do  not 
want  me  to  try  that  risk.  And  from  that 
belief  your  President  summons  his  strength 
for  the  trials  that  He  ahead  in  the  days  to 
come. 

The  work  must  be  our  work  now. 
Scarred  by  the  weaknesses  of  man,  with 
whatever  guidance  God  may  offer  us,  we 
must  nevertheless  and  alone  with  our  mortal- 
ity, strive  to  ennoble  the  life  of  man  on 
earth. 

Thank  you,  and  goodnight. 


7    Remarks  Upon  Accepting  an  Award  From  the  American  Football 
Coaches  Association.    January  13,  1966 


Gentlemen: 

I  want  to  welcome  you  this  morning  to  the 
Cabinet  Room  in  the  White  House,  and  to 
thank  each  of  you  for  coming  here,  and 
thank  you  especially  for  this  great  honor 
that  you  do  me  and  the  Office  I  hold. 

This  award  is  a  very  special  honor.  It 
means  more  to  me  than  a  presentation  of 
this  kind  ordinarily  would,  because  it  comes 
from  a  group  of  men  who  are  real  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  leadership  and  public 
service. 

As  I  walked  down  the  line  this  morning 
greeting  each  of  you,  I  wondered  if  you  really 
knew  the  contributions  that  your  dedication 
has  made  to  your  country  over  the  years. 
There  is  not  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  see 
the  results  of  the  training  that  you  have  given 


our  young  people:  first,  on  the  batdefield; 
second,  in  our  services  throughout  our  in- 
stallations in  the  continental  United  States; 
third,  in  the  farflung  corridors  of  the  various 
Government  offices  that  I  attempt  to  direct 
and  whose  personnel  I  attempt  to  lead. 

You  men  are  the  natural  leaders  of  our 
youth.  But  I  think  you  do  more  than  just 
lead.  You  are  building,  developing,  and 
creating  not  only  the  leaders  of  today  out  on 
the  athletic  field,  but  the  leaders  of  tomorrow 
in  the  world  in  many  fields. 

In  the  nearly  lOo  years  that  Americans 
have  been  enjoying  this  great  sport,  Presi- 
dents and  Cabinet  officers  and  Justices  and 
leaders  in  every  walk  of  life  have  first  learned 
the  lessons  of  discipline,  of  dedication,  out 
on  the  athletic  fields  of  the  United  States. 
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Your  award  makes  specific  reference  to 
our  efforts  for  peace.  I  think  if  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  would  conduct  their  aflairs 
with  the  same  dedication,  and  with  the  same 
fair  play,  and  with  the  same  friendly  competi- 
tion that  the  game  of  football  stands  for, 
peace  would  have  been  secured  a  long  time 
ago. 

Football  is  really  and  truly  an  American 
institution.  It  embodies  our  highest  ideals 
of  character  and  courage. 

So,  as  President  of  your  country,  it  is  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  accept  this  award 
from  a  group  which  contributes  so  much  to 
our  national  life  and  which  sets  the  finest 
example  to  our  youth. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  greater  casualty  rate 
among  football  coaches  than  we  have  in 
combat.  My  heart  started  beating  a  litde 
faster  when  I  heard  over  the  television  that 
Oklahoma  had  even  communicated  with 
Darrell  Royal  a  short  time  ago. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  this  to  you,  without 
regard  to  institution,  party  affiliation,  if  you 
have  any,  or  political  influence.  If  any  of 
you  are  available  away  from  the  athletic 
field,  I  want  to  put  a  "See  Me"  sign  on  my 
door,  like  I  have  with  Bud  Wilkinson  and 
others  in  the  past,  because  in  my  judgment 
the  men  who  are  the  great  leaders  in  college 
athletics  throughout  our  university  system, 
will  make  great  leaders  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  am  looking  for 
men  of  that  type. 

The  greatest  administrator  I  have  ever 
known,  I  hired  after  he  got  fired  as  a  foot- 
ball   coach.    He    just    couldn't    win    the 


Thanksgiving  game — he  lost  it  3  years  in 
succession.  Tliat  took  place  in  the  early 
thirties  and  he  still  works  for  some  of  our 
family  interests. 

So  I  not  only  have  a  very  healthy  respect 
for  the  game  and  the  institution,  but  I  have 
respect  for  the  men  who  have  developed  it 
and  who  have  built  it.  And  this  award  is 
particularly  appreciated  because  of  that. 

And,  if  I  may,  I  have  asked  that  they  send 
me  the  "con"  wires  that  I  got  on  my  State  of 
the  Union  last  night,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  award  and  put  it  right  beside  me. 
While  I  go  through  these  wires  that  tell  me 
that  I  ought  to  be  banned  from  the  country 
and  I  ought  to  leave  it,  I'll  glance  down  and 
read  the  words  on  the  plaque,  if  you  will. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  a.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  During  his 
remarks  he  referred  to  Darreli  Royal,  football  coach 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  Charles  B.  (Bud) 
Wilkinson,  former  football  coach  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  former  president  of  the  American 
Football  Coaches  Association,  who  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness, 
February  1961-February  1964. 

The  Tuss  McLaughry  Award  is  presented  annually 
by  the  American  Football  Coaches  Association  to  the 
person  recognized  as  having  made  the  highest  con- 
tribution in  the  field  of  public  service. 

The  text  of  the  plaque  presented  to  the  President 
reads  as  follows: 

"Tuss" 
McLaughry  Award 

The  highest  of  distinctions  is  service  to  others. 

Presented  to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  January  13,  1966 

".  .  .  As  long  as  I  am  President,  I  will  spare  neither 
my  office  nor  myself  in  the  quest  for  peace." 

American  Football  Coaches  Association 
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8    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
January  13,  1966 


Announcement  of  Appointment  of  Sec- 
retary AND  Under  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 

The  President.  Good  afternoon,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

[i.]  I  think  that  all  of  you  are  aware  of 
the  effort  that  we  have  been  making  in  the 
past  mionths  since  the  Congress  adjourned, 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, its  problems,  its  situation,  its  approach, 
the  general  nature  of  the  programs  they  will 
be  carrying  out,  the  criteria,  the  costs,  the 
benefits,  the  administration,  the  financing, 
the  advances,  the  new  application  of  tech- 
nology as  v/ell  as  the  formulating  of  a  pro- 
posed plan  of  organization  for  that  Depart- 
ment. 

Without  criticizing  what  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  organization  of  other  depart- 
ments in  the  Government  in  times  past,  v/e 
tried  to  make  sure  that  those  mistakes  were 
not  repeated  this  time.  I  have  reached  a 
decision  today  that  I  am  now  delighted  to 
announce  to  you  and  to  the  country.  We 
have  conducted  a  very  thorough  search  to 
find  the  best  man  in  the  United  States  to 
head  this  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

No  man  is  going  to  have  a  more  difficult 
or  a  more  challenging  job.  No  man  is  go- 
ing to  be  better  able  to  leave  a  mark  on  the 
generations  of  Americans  to  come  than  the 
man  who  takes  on  this  very  vital  undertak- 
ing. The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  members  of  my  own  staff 
have  reviewed  biographical  data  and  studied 
experts  in  this  field  from  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  States  in  the  Union,  from  a 
substantial  number  of  the  universities  and 


business  organizations  of  the  country — it 
numbers  a  litde  over  300  men  that  have  had 
their  names  presented  and  some  considera- 
tion given  to  them. 

After  looking  over  these  potential  candi- 
dates, after  carefully  reviewing  the  proposed 
operations  of  the  Department,  its  functions 
as  well  as  its  organization,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  man  for  this  job  is  Mr. 
Robert  Weaver. 

I  talked  to  Dr.  Weaver  this  morning  be- 
fore I  arose,  in  my  bedroom,  and  I  informed 
him  then  that  I  planned  to  send  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate,  announcing  it  today. 

He  and  I  have  decided  on  the  man  that  I 
expect  to  nominate  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department,  and  he  is  here  with  us  this 
afternoon,  together  with  his  charming  wife. 
His  name  is  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  head  of  the 
Political  Science  Department  of  MIT— one 
of  America's  most  imaginative  students 
of  the  urban  scene.  Dr.  Wood  is  the  author 
of  "Suburbia,  Its  People  and  Their  Politics," 
"1400  Governments,  the  Political  Economy 
of  the  New  York  Region,"  ''Metropolis 
Against  Itself,"  "School  Men  and  Politics," 
and  "Government  and  Politics  of  the  United 
States." 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  team.  We  have 
reviewed  a  number  of  men  v/hom  we  expect 
to  attempt  to  draft  for  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taryship and  for  the  General  Counsel  of  this 
Department.  In  due  time  their  names  will 
be  announced. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  here  with  his  charming 

o 

wife  this  afternoon.  I  think  his  perform- 
ance as  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  has  been  marked  by 
the  highest  level  of  integrity  and  ability,  and 
I  think  he  has  been  able  to  stimulate  a  very 
genuine  team  spirit  in  that  Department. 
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I  just  presented  him  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
his  colleagues  there  welcomed  him  with  open 
arms. 

I  have  worked  with  Bob  Weaver  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
deep  thinker  and  a  quiet  but  articulate  man 
of  action.  As  you  know,  he  has  had  an  out- 
standing administration  in  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  He  is  the  author 
of  "Negro  Labor,  A  National  Problem," 
"The  Negro  Ghetto,"  "The  Urban  Com- 
plex" (1964),  and  "Dilemmas  of  Urban 
America"  in  1965. 

He  is  as  well  versed,  I  think,  in  the  urban 
needs  of  America  as  any  person  that  we  could 
find.  So  it  adds  up  to  saying  this,  that  I 
believe  him  to  be  exactly  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  to  pursue  the  right  goals  of 
bringing  a  full  measure  of  the  Great  Society 
to  our  urban  areas  and  carrying  forward  the 
major  new  urban  programs  that  I  will  pro- 
pose to  the  Congress  in  the  days  ahead. 

Professor  Wood  is  currently  the  chairman 
of  the  Political  Science  Department  of  MIT. 
He  has  chaired  two  Presidential  task  forces 
on  urban  aflairs,  this  year  and  last  year,  and 
has  worked  very  closely  with  the  President, 
with  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  mem- 
bers of  Government — formerly  employed  in 
the  Budget  Bureau — and  with  my  special 
assistants.  Working  with  Bob  Weaver,  Pro- 
fessor Wood  has  been  a  major  architect  of 
the  urban  programs  of  this  administration. 
He  is  a  well  known  author,  he  is  an  out- 
standing manager,  he  is  a  perceptive  analyst 
of  the  urban  scene. 

So  the  talent  and  the  ability  and  the  ex- 
perience of  these  two  men  sets  them  apart 
from  the  hundreds  of  candidates  that  have 
been  proposed  and  have  been  considered. 

I  am  sending  to  the  Senate,  and  presenting 
to  the  American  people,  the  best  men  that 
I  can  to  fulfill  the  pledge  of  this  administra- 
tion to  bring  the  Great  Society  to  the  Ameri- 


can people. 

And  now,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
sign  the  nominations  for  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Weaver  of  New  York  to  be  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Wood  of  Massachusetts  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. They  will  be  sent  forward  to  the 
Senate  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Dr.  Weaver  will  now  take  the  proposed 
plan  of  organization,  which  he  is  familiar 
with,  the  proposed  programs  for  the  Housing 
Department — and  may  the  Good  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  you! 

Questions 

The  President.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  that  any  of  you  may  have  about 
this,  or  about  any  other  matters  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  press  at  this  time. 

Vietnam:  u.s.  peace  efforts 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  sir,  have  you 
heard  anything  from  the  Vice  President  since 
his  talks  with  the  Soviet  Prime  Minister?  ^ 

The  President.  Yes,  we  have  had  de- 
tailed reports  on  the  conversations  through 
State  Department  channels. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  thinking  on  the  hopes  you 
expressed  last  night  in  your  speech  for  limit- 
ing the  Vietnam  war?  ^ 

The  President.  I  think  that  I  covered 
about  everything  that  I  could  say,  that  I 
thought  was  appropriate  to  say  last  night. 
There  have  been  no  new  developments  this 


^Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  So- 
viet Premier  Aleksei  Kosygin  met  in  New  Delhi  fol- 
lowing the  funeral  of  Indian  Prime  Minister  Lai 
Bahadur  Shastri  in  early  January. 

*  See  Item  6. 
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morning. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  evaluate  for 
us  your  recent  peace  drive?  Do  you  think 
that  there  have  been  other  benefits  perhaps 
than  v^hat  you  may  or  may  not  have  heard 
from  Hanoi,  for  example? 

The  President.  I  reviewed  pretty  v^^ell 
v^hat  we  have  done  last  night,  and  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Goldberg,  and 
Mr.  Williams  ^  have  brought  you  up  to  date. 
I  don't  know  anything  that  I  could  add  to  it, 
other  than  the  Secretary  and  Ambassador 
Harriman  *  will  be  reviewing  our  objectives 
and  our  hopes  in  this  field  with  other  govern- 
ments in  the  days  ahead. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   HOUSING   AND   URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  the  appointments  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department,  there  have 
been  reports  that  a  task  force  headed  by  Dr. 
Wood  recommended 

The  President.  What  reports?  I  want 
to  know  who  reports  what  so  I  can  see  if  it 
is 

Q.  There  have  been  published  reports  in 
the  newspapers. 

The  President.  Whose? 

Q.  There  have  been  published  reports  in 
the  newspapers. 

The  President.  Who  published  it? 
That's  what  I  want  to  know.  I  don't  want 
to  comment  on  something  that 

Q.  Well,  I  saw  something  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The    President.  All    right,    go    ahead. 


^  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
G.  Mennen  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs. 

*W.  Averell  Harriman,  Ambassador  at  Large. 


The  Washington  Post.  Now,  what  did  the 
Washington  Post  say? 

Q.  That  a  task  force  headed  by  Professor 
Wood  had  recommended  the  transfer  of  the 
Community  Action  Program  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  new  De- 
partment, and  there  have  been  subsequent 
reports  that  you  have  decided  against  this. 
Can  you  make  any  comment  on  that? 

The  President.  I  would  say  that  so  far  as 
the  report  that  I  have  made  a  decision  on 
the  matter,  I  would  say  it  is  more  propaganda 
than  accurate.  I  have  made  no  decision.  I 
have  not  been  called  upon  to  make  any  de- 
cision. We  will,  in  the  days  ahead,  consider 
a  good  many  reorganization  proposals,  but 
the  best  authority  for  a  Presidential  decision 
is  the  President  or  the  President's  Press  Sec- 
retary, and  you  can  always  get  guidance  on 
that,  if  you  have  the  time  or  the  disposition 
to  obtain  it. 

Q.  That's  why  I  asked  you. 

The  President.  Well,  you  got  it, 
[Laugh terl  That's  why  I  told  you! 

district    of    COLUMBIA   HOME    RULE 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  last  night  in  your 
message  you  urged  the  House  to  act  on  a 
number  of  Senate-passed  bills;  one  was  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  wonder 
if  you  are  supporting  the  Senate  version  of 
this  home  rule  bill,  or  if  you  would  be  for  a 
compromise  ? 

The  President.  I  am  supporting  the  Sen- 
ate version,  as  I  did  when  I  recommended  it 
to  the  Congress.  It's  a  matter  for  the  Con- 
gress to  work  out,  but  my  position  is  abun- 
dandy  clear.  I  favor  the  Senate  bill.  I  did 
when  it  was  before  the  Senate.  I  did  when 
it  was  defeated  in  the  House.^ 


486. 


*See  1965  volume,  this  series,  Items  39,  402,  481, 
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PLANS    FOR   SPECIAL   MESSAGES 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  a  spe- 
cial message  with  regard  to  consumer  prob- 
lems, such  as  truth  in  packaging,  truth  in 
lending,  etc.,  that  you  referred  to  briefly  in 
your  speech? 

The  President.  There  will  be  a  good 
many  special  messages— on  what  particular 
subjects  will  have  to  be  announced  later. 
That  will  depend  on  our  conferences  with 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  with  the 
authors  of  the  legislation.  Just  what  sub- 
jects they  will  be  on,  and  the  timing,  have 
yet  to  be  developed. 

INTENSITY  OF   FIGHTING   IN  VIETNAM 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  we  have  any 
indication  that  the  other  side  in  Vietnam  is 
reducing  the  number  of  incidents,  reducing 
the  intensity  of  the  war  at  all? 

The  President.  The  number  of  incidents 
has  dropped  off  some.  I  don't  say  that 
there  is  any  connection  with  that  and  our 
peace  moves,  but  that  is  a  fact. 

the  president's  health 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it's  been  a  little 
over  3  months  now  since  your  operation. 
How  do  you  feel? 

The  President.  Fine. 

Q.  No  more  soreness  in  the  side  or  the 
back? 

The  President.  Oh  yes,  I  have  a  little 
soreness. 

date  OF  adjournment  of  congress 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the 
proposals  you  made  last  night,  do  you  still 
think  Congress  can  adjourn  in  June? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  I 


have  ever  thought  it  could  adjourn  in  June. 
That's  the  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  prediction? 

The  President.  No,  I  don't.  I  never 
have  done  that.  I  came  here  35  years  ago, 
and  the  first  thing  I  learned  was  never  to 
predict  when  they  would  adjourn  during 
the  day,  or  during  the  week,  or  during  the 
year.  And  I  have  never  done  so.  I  have 
read  reports  about  my  predictions,  but  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought  by  the  person 
announcing  it.  I  have  never  made  any 
prediction  when  Congress  could  get  out.  I 
don't  know.  I  would  like  for  them  to  go 
home  as  early  as  they  can,  consistent  with 
discharging  of  their  duties  and  consistent 
with  their  own  desires. 

Congress  is  an  independent  branch  of  the 
Government  and  I  want  to  cooperate  with 
them  and  suit  their  pleasure  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  the  performing  of  my 
duties.  In  an  election  year  I  realize  the  im- 
portance, not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  Member  of  Congress,  the  peo- 
ple concerned,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration,  to  have  the  Congressmen  at 
home — 60-odd  Democratic  Senators  and  290- 
odd  Democratic  Congressmen — discussing 
what  we  have  done  and  why  we  have  done 
it.  So  I  would  like  to  see  them  go  as  soon 
as  they  can.  But  whether  they  can  go  in 
June  or  January,  I  don't  know.  And  I  have 
never  known;  I  have  never  made  any  such 
prediction. 

THE   president  AND   THE  PRESS 

[9.]  I  do  get  a  little  bit  sensitive  some- 
times when  I  see  Presidential  decisions  being 
made,  and  predictions  being  made,  and  rec- 
ommendations being  made  that  I  never  heard 
of.  I  saw  in  a  UP  item  this  morning  how  I 
had  eliminated  the  redwood  forest  from  my 
State  of  the  Union  Message  at  the  last  min- 
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ute.  And  while  I  was  handling  that  ticker, 
I  was  reading  the  recommendations  on  the 
redwood  forest  in  the  Budget  Message  that's 
to  go  up  on  the  24th,  and  had  never  been 
submitted  to  the  State  of  the  Union.  That 
could  have  been  ascertained. 

So,  those  things  get  out  and  then  when  I 
change  them,  some  of  you  reporters  think 
I  changed  them  because  of  something  that 
you  may  have  said.     [Laughter] 

REACTION   TO   STATE  OF   THE   UNION 
MESSAGE 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  charac- 
terize the  reaction  to  your  speech  last  night? 
You  talked  about  some  "con"  telegrams, 
which  we  understand  you  said  were  in  the 
minority.  How  do  you  feel  the  reaction 
was? 

The  President.  I  think  it  was  very  good. 
I  was  very  pleased  with  it.  Any  time  that 
you  receive  the  welcome  we  received  and  the 
some  50-odd  applauses  you  receive — it  makes 
you  feel  good.  We  got  some  messages  favor- 
ing what  we  had  said  and  some  messages 
violently  opposing  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions we  made.  That  is  generally  true  of 
almost  every  Presidential  recommendation, 
and  certainly  one  as  inclusive  as  the  State  of 
the  Union.  But,  on  balance,  I  expect  that 
the  percentage  of  wires  was  perhaps  heavier 
than  v/e  would  get  if  we  polled  the  country, 
because  maybe  your  friends  are  disposed  to 
wire  you  and  encourage  you  and  stimulate 
you. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  which  of 
your  proposals  drew  the  biggest  opposition  ? 

The  President.  I  didn't  observe  any  con- 
centrated, leveled  opposition  to  any  particular 
one.  One  fellow  amused  me  by  saying  he 
thought  he  would  leave  the  country,  and  I 
asked  Bill  Moyers  to  check  up  and  see  if  that 
was  the  same  fellow  that  was  going  to  leave 


last  year.     [Laughter] 

plans  for  foreign  travel 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  you  would  like  to 
do  some  foreign  travel  this  year.  Is  there 
anything  you  can  tell  us  now  about  these 
plans  ? 

The  President.  Not  a  thing,  Sid.^  I  have 
no  such  plans  now.  I  always  enjoy  exchang- 
ing views  with  leaders  of  other  countries  and 
meeting  other  peoples.  But  right  at  the 
moment  I  have  no  plans. 

THE  MANSFIELD  REPORT   ON  VIETNAM 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think 
that  your  report  to  the  Nation  coincides  with 
Mansfield's  report  on  Vietnam?  ^ 

The  President.  No — it  was  somewhat 
later.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Other  than  that,  I  mean? 

The  President.  I  thought  it  was  some- 
what different.  I  think  the  Mansfield  report 
that  he  made  to  me  and  that  he  WTOte  to  me 
and  that  he  subsequently  published  in  an- 
other form,  gave  his  impressions  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Viemam.  What  I  attempted  to  do 
last  night  was  to  give  the  President's 
impressions. 

department  of  housing  and  urban 
development 

[13.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  say 


®  Sid  Davis  of  the  Westingliouse  Broadcasting  Co., 
Inc. 

^  The  report  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana and  four  other  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  based  on  their  tour  of 
the  region  in  December  1965,  is  entitled  "The  Viet- 
nam Conflict:  The  Substance  aiid  the  Shadow" 
(Congressional  Record,  Jan.  13,  1966,  p.  140). 
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what  you  consider  the  first  priority  for  Mr. 
Weaver  and  Mr.  Wood  in  their  new 
Department? 

The  President.  To  bring  together  a  staff 
of  experts,  assemble  the  outstanding  men  in 
this  country  without  regard  to  politics  or 
party,  but  only  with  regard  to  serving  the 
needs  of  this  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  And  after  he  assem- 
bles the  tools,  the  manpower,  then  he  can 
get  on  with  the  proposals  that  we  have,  and 
the  reorganizations  that  will  come  about, 
and  the  legislation  that  we  will  formulate 
and  present. 

THE  PROPOSED   DELAY  IN   EXCISE   TAX 
REDUCTION 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  proposal  of 
yours  last  night  that  seemed  to  invoke  the 
most  resistance  on  the  Hill 

The  President.  The  most  what? 

Q.  Resistance  on  the  Hill 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  think  you 
can  really  tell  this  early 

Q. well,  backtalk  then — was  the  pro- 
posal to  delay  the  excise  cuts — suggestions 
were  made  by  some  people  that  it  would  be 
better  to  get  that  billion  dollars  by  a  further 
cut  in  domestic  spending.  What  is  your 
comment  on  that? 

The  President.  I  would  think  that  is  a 
very  inaccurate  poll  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Congress.  I  expect  that  we  spent  a  reason- 
able amount  of  probing  with  the  various 
Members  as  to  the  alternatives  that  face  us — 
larger  deficits,  different  forms  of  taxes,  no 
taxes  at  all — and  I  detected  minimum  op- 
position. Everyone  would  like  to  have  all 
the  tax  reductions  we  could  have,  but  con- 
ditions have  changed  a  good  deal  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  I  did  not  detect  over- 
whelming resistance  to  it. 

I  think  most  of  the  people  are  patriotic, 


including  the  industries  affected.  And  I 
would  expect  in  the  light  of  our  economy 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  substantially  in- 
creased expenditures  in  Vietnam,  as  we  are 
going  to  have — running  several  billion  dol- 
lars this  year — that  the  Congress  and  the 
people  would  be  willing  to  forgo  the  repeal 
of  the  excise  tax  on  long-distance  telephone 
and  on  new  automobiles,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  already  had  some 
reduction  in  those  excise  taxes,  particularly 
on  automobiles,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  automobiles  you  have  to  wait 
to  get  delivered  now  because  there  is  ade- 
quate demand,  and  sales  are  at  an  alltime 
high.  I  think  most  of  the  legislators  would 
prefer  receiving  revenue  in  this  form  than 
levying  a  new  tax  on  reporters  or  corpora- 
tions or  individuals. 

the  new  YORK  TRANSIT   STRIKE 
SETTLEMENT 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  com- 
ment, sir,  on  the  New  York  transit  strike 
setdement,^  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
administration's  guideposts  for  noninflation- 
ary  wage  and  price  behavior? 

The  President.  I  know  that  the  people  of 
New  York  must  be  relieved  that  the  subway 
strike  has  been  setded  and  that  normal  life 
in  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  cities  has  been 
restored.  I  share  the  feeling  and  I  want  to 
express  my  pride  in  the  admirable  way  that 
these  people  met  the  demands  and  the  in- 
conveniences that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  during  the  last  2  weeks. 

Candor  requires  me  to  say  that  I  am  quite 


*The  transit  strike  in  New  York  City  began  on 
January  i,  1966,  and  was  settled  on  January  13 
when  the  New  York  Transit  Authority  and  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  agreed  on  a  2-year  con- 
tract which  granted  workers  $60  miUion  to  $70 
million  in  increased  benefits. 
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disturbed  that  essential  services  could  be 
paralyzed  for  so  long  and  I  am  equally  con- 
cerned by  the  cost  of  the  settlement.  Al- 
though this  settlement  involves  municipal 
employees,  the  settlement,  I  am  informed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  violates  our  national  guideposts  for 
noninflationary  v^age  increases.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  settlement  that  violates 
the  guideposts  to  this  extent  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  up  on  that,  sir?  Is 
there  anything  further  than  denunciation 
that  the  Government  can  do  or  perhaps  plans 
to  do  about  situations  of  this  sort? 

The  President.  I  vi^ill  say  that  the  Chair- 
man will  probably  have  a  statement  for  you, 
if  it  has  not  already  been  issued,  giving  the 
view^point  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. If  you  are  asking  about  what  weap- 
ons we  may  have  or  what  controls  we  may 
have,  the  answer  is  that  we  have  no  controls. 
These  are  voluntary  matters. 

Most  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the 
country,  most  of  the  business  organizations 
in  the  country,  have  been  willing  to  consider 
the  guideposts  and  to  take  them  into  account 
in  connection  with  their  agreements,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have — and  I  am  always  sorry 
when  there  are  exceptions  that  may  contrib- 
ute to  inflation.  It  is  not  a  personal  matter 
with  me,  this  is  your  inflation  and  our  in- 
flation, and  anything  that  contributes  to  it 
is  a  matter  of  concern,  as  I  observed  last 
night. 

WOMEN    IN   THE   MILITARY   SERVICES 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
that  the  women  in  the  military  services — the 
WAC's,  the  Waves,  the  women  Marines,  and 
so  forth — are  distressed  because  they  are  not 
being  called  upon  to  serve  in  Vietnam.    Is 


there  any  chance  that  this  might  take  place — 
of  course  not  in  a  combat  area,  but  to  relieve 
men  who  could  be  in  the  combat  areas  ? 

The  President.  Well,  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  anything  taking  place  when  our 
women  are  sufficiently  distressed.  {Laugh- 
ter] I  will  explore  your  inquiry  and  if  you 
will  check  with  Bill  Moyers  a  little  later, 
maybe  he  can  make  a  more  adequate 
response. 

continuation  of  U.S.  PEACE  EFFORTS 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  con- 
tinue your  diplomatic  peace  offensive  by 
sending  special  envoys  to  foreign  capitals? 

The  President.  Yes,  there  will  be  envoys 
going  to  other  capitals  all  the  time.  As  I 
observed,  we  have  had  more  than  300  diplo- 
matic discussions  and  visits  this  year  between 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
leading  Ambassadors,  with  representatives 
of  other  nations  in  the  search  to  promote 
peace  in  the  world.  And  as  long  as  I  am 
President,  that  will  continue. 

OTHER   TAX   RECOMMENDATIONS 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  mentioned 
last  night  in  your  tax  recommendations  other 
simplifications  of  taxes.  Can  you  elaborate 
on  what  other  tax  recommendations  you 
might  have  in  this  area? 

The  President.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  I  think,  will  elaborate  to  the  ex- 
tent that  my  recommendations  cover  the  tax 
proposals  in  a  letter,  I  think,  that  will  be 
made  pubHc  probably  tomorrow.^ 


®  Treasury  Department  proposals  for  an  im- 
proved system  of  withholding  income  taxes,  one 
which  would  eliminate  or  reduce  large  year-end  tax 
payments,  were  submitted  to  Congress  on  January 
13. 
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Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Johnson's  fifty-third  news  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  Fish  Room  at  the  White  House 


at  4:15  p.m.  on  Thursday,  January  13,  1966.  The 
unscheduled  conference  followed  the  President's 
meeting  with  his  Cabinet  and  was  attended  by 
Cabinet  members. 


9    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  First  Annual  Report  on  the 
Operation  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
January  14,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  the  first  annual  report  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  International  Coflee  Agreement 
required  by  Section  5  of  the  International 
Coflee  Agreement  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89- 

23). 

The  International  Coflee  Agreement  rep- 
resents an  important  element  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy,  especially  as  that  policy  is 
directed  towards  the  problems  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  Our  participation  in 
the  Agreement  should  help  make  it  possible 
to  avoid  the  sharp  rises  and  falls  in  coflee 
prices  that  have  adversely  aflected  United 
States  consumers  and  growers  of  coflee  in 
foreign  countries  alike.  Stability  of  prices 
will  help  those  countries  heavily  dependent 
on  coflee  exports  to  plan  for  and  carry  out 
their  economic  development  and  diversifica- 
tion programs.  The  steady  economic  prog- 
ress of  these  countries  is,  in  turn,  an  impor- 
tant stimulus  to  a  healthier  and  more  stable 
political  climate  in  each. 


I  believe  that  during  1965  the  dual  aims 
of  the  Agreement — adequate  supplies  of 
cofJee  to  consumers  and  markets  for  coflee 
to  producers  at  equitable  prices — have  been 
met.  I  am  also  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  view  with  satisfaction  the  spirit  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  that  has  increasingly 
come  to  characterize  the  operation  of  this 
Agreement.  The  passage  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  Act  permitted  its 
implementation  for  the  year  that  began 
October  i,  1965.  The  results  to  date  justify 
our  confidence  that  the  Agreement  will  fur- 
ther advance  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

January  14, 1965 

note:  The  report,  entitled  *Tirst  Annual  Report 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  Inter- 
national CofFee  Agreement"  (26  pp.,  processed), 
was  released  with  the  President's  message. 

For  a  statement  by  the  President  upon  signing 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1965, 
see  1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  I,  Item  272. 


10    Letter  to  the  Postmaster  General  Approving  Recommendations 
for  Improving  Postal  Services.    January  15,  1966 

[Released  January  15,  1966.    Dated  January  14,  1966] 


Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General: 

I  approve  your  recommendations  to  im- 
prove postal  service  by  increasing  post  office 
window  hours  and  by  restoring  six-day  parcel 
post  delivery  service. 


I  have  said  in  the  past,  and  I  repeat  now, 
that  I  want  you  to  provide  this  country  with 
the  finest  mail  service  it  has  ever  known, 
while  managing  the  Post  Office  Department 
efficiendy  and  prudently.    I  want  you  to  ex- 
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plore  all  the  techniques  available  to  modern- 
ize our  postal  service  and  make  certain  that 
they  are  being  used  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  the  best  postal  system  in  the 
w^orld  at  the  lov^est  possible  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

A  good,  stable,  dependable  postal  system  is 
vital  to  the  w^ell-being  of  the  nation's 
economy. 

I  therefore  intend  to  seek  the  necessary 
funds  from  the  Congress  to  restore  the  postal 
services  that  were  curtailed  in  1964. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


[The  Honorable,  The  Postmaster  General,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20260] 

note:  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  announced 
that,  under  the  Postmaster  General's  proposal,  6-day 
parcel  post  delivery  would  be  restored  in  6,091  cities, 
and  post  office  window  service  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  would  be  authorized  on  an  as-needed  basis 
in  nearly  15,000  post  offices.  Late  hour  window 
service  would  also  be  resumed  on  weeknights,  where 
needed,  and  postmasters  would  be  authorized  to 
resume  selling  money  orders  on  Saturdays  as  part  of 
the  window  service  restoration  in  those  cities  where 
money  order  sales  had  been  curtailed. 

The  release  stated  that  the  proposed  improve- 
ments would  be  made  *'as  soon  as  the  Congress 
provides  the  funds,  hopefully  within  the  next  6 
months"  (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  50). 


II 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Program,  Fiscal  Year  1965. 
January  17,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Annual  Report  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Program  of  the  United  States  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  which  I  here  transmit,  shows 
what  Americans  have  done  during  the  past 
twelve  months  to  help  other  people  help 
themselves. 

The  record  of  these  months  offers  new 
testimony  to  our  continuing  conviction  that 
our  own  peace  and  prosperity  here  at  home 
depends  on  continued  progress  toward  a 
better  life  for  people  everywhere. 

In  pursuit  of  that  goal,  we  have,  during  this 
past  year,  placed  new  emphasis  on  the  basic 
problem  of  securing  more  food  for  the 
world's  population. 

We  have  agreed  to  extend  technical  assist- 
ance to  countries  asking  for  help  on  popula- 
tion programs.  At  the  same  time,  our 
overseas  missions  have  been  directed  to  give 
priority  to  projects  for  achieving  better  agri- 
culture. Additional  resources  of  our  great 
universities  have  been  applied  to  rural  devel- 
opment efforts  abroad,  and  we  have  moved 


to  increase  the  nutritional   value  of  food 
shipped  overseas  for  children. 

During  these  past  twelve  months  we  have 
also: 
— Begun  to  make  education  a  more  vital 
part  of  our  assistance  to  other  nations. 
Today,  70  American  universities  are  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  39  Asian, 
African  and  Latin  American  countries 
through  this  program. 
— Given  our  full  support  to  development 
of  a  new  life  for  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia  through  a  regional  development 
program — a  true  and  hopeful  alterna- 
tive to  profitless  aggression.    We  have 
made  progress  toward  the  establishment 
of  an  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
accelerated  plans  for  development  of  the 
critical  Mekong  River  Basin. 
The  twelve  months  covered  by  this  report 
also  reflect  our  progress  toward  making  our 
aid  programs  both  more  realistic,  and  more 
efiicient.    For  example: 

— Foreign  assistance  has  become  a  smaller 
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factor  in  our  balance  of  payments.     In 
fiscal  year  1965,  more  than  80  cents  of 
every  AID  dollar  was  spent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  American  goods  and  services. 
American  products  and  skills  vvent  over- 
seas as  aid;  most  of  the  dollars  v^hich 
paid  for  them  stayed  in  this  country. 
— Foreign  aid  has  become  a  smaller  bur- 
den on  our  resources.    The  $3.5  billion 
committed  for  military  and  economic 
assistance  in  fiscal  year  1965  represented 
3.5  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  U.S.  gross 
national  product. 
At  the  height  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  in 
comparison,  foreign  aid  accounted  for  more 
than  II  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
nearly    2    percent    of    our    gross    national 
product. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  change 
in  our  AID  programs  has  been  the  shift  from 
simply  helping  other  countries  stay  afloat  to 
helping  them  become  self-supporting,  so  that 
our  assistance  v^ill  no  longer  be  needed. 

Three-fourths  of  our  AID  program  in  fis- 
cal year  1965  w^as  devoted  to  development 
assistance;  programs  of  technical  and  capital 
assistance  in  agriculture,  industry,  health  and 
education  that  strengthen  the  ability  of  other 
nations  to  use  their  ov^n  resources. 

Finally,  private  participation  in  AID  pro- 
grams is  at  an  all-time  high.  Through  con- 
tracts with  American  universities,  business 
firms,  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  and  other 
private  groups,  AID  has  sharply  increased 
the  involvement  of  non-governmental  re- 
sources in  international  development. 

Two  of  every  five  AID-financed  techni- 
cians in  the  field  today  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  experts  from  private  American 
institutions. 

There  is  much  in  the  less-developed  world 
that  causes  us  deep  concern  today:  enmity 
between  neighbor  nations  that  threatens  the 


hard-won  gains  of  years  of  development 
efiort;  reluctance  to  move  rapidly  on  needed 
internal  reforms;  political  unrest  that  delays 
constructive  programs  to  help  the  people;  an 
uncertain  race  between  food  supplies  and 
population. 

We  are  right  to  be  concerned  for  the 
present.  But  we  are  also  right  to  be  hopeful 
for  the  future.  In  this  report  are  recorded 
some  of  the  solid,  human  achievements  on 
which  our  future  hopes  are  based. 

Whether  it  provides  strength  for  threat- 
ened peoples  like  those  in  Southeast  Asia,  or 
support  for  the  self-help  of  millions  on  the 
move  in  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  in  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program  remains  an  investment  of 
critical  and  promising  importance  to  our  own 
national  future. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
January  17, 1966 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "The  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Program,  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress,  Fis- 
cal Year  1965"  (Government  Printing  Office,  77 
pp.). 

The  President's  message  was  made  public  as  part 
of  a  White  House  release  summarizing  the  report. 
The  release  stated  that  two-thirds  of  the  $3.5  billion 
total,  the  lowest  foreign  aid  commitment  since 
fiscal  year  1961,  was  for  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  balance  was  for  military  assist- 
ance administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  release  noted  that  90  percent  of  the  economic 
assistance  went  to  just  25  countries,  although  77 
countries  had  received  some  kind  of  assistance  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  pointed  out  that  four  countries 
(Vietnam,  Laos,  Korea,  and  Jordan)  accounted  for 
80  percent  of  AID  supporting  assistance  during  the 
year,  and  that  seven  countries  (Brazil,  Chile,  India, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Tunisia,  and  Turkey)  accounted 
for  80  percent  of  AID  development  loans.  The  re- 
port noted  that  AID  programs  had  been  brought  to 
a  close  in  five  additional  countries  during  the  year. 

The  release  pointed  out  that  greater  amounts  of 
military  assistance  were  allocated  to  Southeast  Asia 
because  of  increased  Communist  pressure  on  South 
Vietnam  and  other  countries  in  the  area  (2  Weekly 
Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  51). 
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12 


Remarks  Upon  Announcing  Appointments  in  the  Peace  Corps 
and  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
]anuary  17,  1966 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  has 
directed  the  Peace  Corps  while  heading  the 
war  on  poverty.  Few  men  in  the  Hfe  of  our 
Nation  have  ever  held  such  broad  respon- 
sibilities at  the  same  time,  and  few  have  dis- 
charged them  as  well. 

Mr.  Shriver  has  waged  peace  abroad  and 
waged  war  on  poverty  at  home,  and  he  has 
done  both  with  rare  energy  and  with  rare 
ability. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  grown  from  8,000  to 
14,000,  and  the  war  on  poverty  has  touched 
the  lives  of  more  than  2  million  of  our 
fellow  Americans. 

Now  today,  I  am  asking  Mr.  Shriver  to 
give  full  time  to  the  war  on  poverty.  We 
are  going  to  enlarge  that  war,  as  you  will  ob- 
serve in  the  Budget  that  will  go  to  the  Con- 
gress in  a  few  days,  and  we  are  going  to 
prosecute  it  with  all  the  vigor  and  determina- 
tion at  our  command. 

Mr.  Shriver  will  be  working  double  time 
now  as  he  has  been  for  2  years,  but  it  will  be 
on  one  rather  than  on  two  different  jobs. 
To  direct  the  Peace  Corps,  I  have  selected 
one  of  my  most  trusted  advisers  and  one  of 
our  most  talented  young  men,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Jack  Vaughn. 

Mr.  Vaughn  served  as  Associate  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  before  I  drafted  him  to 
be  our  Ambassador  to  Panama.  He  has 
been  for  almost  the  last  year  in  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  and  most  difEcult  jobs, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Latin  America.  I 
have  personally  asked  him  to  take  over  the 
Peace  Corps,  to  return,  in  fact,  to  his  first 
love,  after  talking  about  it  at  length  with 
Mr.  Shriver. 


Secretary  Vaughn  will  bring  to  the  Peace 
Corps  a  compassion  and  understanding  for 
the  world  that  will  serve  him  and  this  fine 
organization  well. 

Last  Thursday,  you  will  recall,  I  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Robert  Weaver  and  Mr.  Robert 
Wood  to  be  the  Secretary  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  swift  action  by  the  Senate  in  confirming 
these  outstanding  Americans  unanimously 
this  afternoon. 

Today  I  wish  to  announce  my  intention 
to  nominate  very  shortly  Professor  Charles 
Haar  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Metropolitan  Planning  and 
Development,  and  Mr.  Philip  Brownstein, 
presently  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  to  be  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Mortgage  Finance. 

f  am  also  approving  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  William  B.  Ross,  one  of  the  outstanding 
management  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Plan- 
ning, Programs,  and  Evaluation. 

Each  of  these  men  working  with  Mr. 
Weaver  and  Mr.  Wood  will,  I  believe,  form 
a  first-rate  team  that  will  take  on  the  great 
challenges  that  lie  ahead  to  build  and  to 
reinvigorate  our  urban  areas.  These  men 
are  equal  to  the  task. 

Mr.  Brownstein  is  no  stranger  either  to  the 
housing  field  or  to  Mr.  Weaver.  He  is  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  administrator,  and 
he  has  been  serving  as  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner  since  1963. 

Professor  Haar  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
Nation's  leading  expert  in  land -use  planning. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  architects  of  our 
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natural  beauty  and  urban  development  pro- 
gram, and  has  written  a  number  of  impor- 
tant books,  including  "Land  Planning  Law 
in  a  Free  Society,"  "Federal  Credit  and  Pri- 
vate Housing,"  and  "Law  and  Land." 

Finally,  Mr.  William  Ross,  a  graduate  of 
Indiana  University  and  Princeton  University, 
is  a  career  Government  employee  who  brings 
his  years  of  experience  as  a  management  ex- 
pert in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the 
important  management  job  of  Deputy  Under 


Secretary. 

Mr.  Moyers  will,  while  I  am  conferring 
with  the  leadership,  make  available  to  you 
biographical  sketches  of  each  of  these  men. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:14  p.m.  in  the  Fish 
Room  at  the  White  House  during  a  news  briefing 
conducted  by  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President. 

For  the  President's  remarks  at  the  swearing  in  of 
Robert  C.  Weaver  and  Robert  C.  Wood  as  Secretary 
and  Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, see  Item  13. 


13  Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Robert  C.  Weaver  and  Robert  C. 
Wood  as  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.    January  i8,  1966 


Dr,  and  Mrs.  Weaver,  Dr,  and  Mrs,  Wood, 
Mr,  Vice  President,  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Cabinet,  Members  of  the  Congress, 
my  friends  who  are  guests  here  at  this 
memorable  moment  in  American  history: 

I  am  sure  this  is  a  very  proud  moment  for 
all  of  us  and  for  all  of  America. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  a  very  exciting  ad- 
venture. We  are  setting  out  to  make  our 
cities  places  w^here  the  good  life  is  possible. 

There  are  voices  saying  the  problems  of 
this  age  have  so  outstripped  our  common 
resources  that  the  city  can  no  longer  effec- 
tively serve  its  citizens. 

Some  say  that  the  city  has  become  unman- 
ageable, unvi^orkable,  and  unliveable.  Some 
point  to  our  crovi^ded  schools  and  to  our 
shortage  of  decent  houses,  to  our  growing 
welfare  burden,  to  our  diminishing  tax  base, 
to  our  shapeless  growth,  the  tension  between 
its  peoples,  the  crime  in  its  streets,  the  break- 
down in  its  services,  and  the  pollution  of  its 
air  and  its  water. 

I  do  not  deny  the  existence  or  the  gravity 
of  these  problems,  nor  do  I  pretend  that  they 
are  going  to  yield  to  easy  solutions. 

But  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 


the  cause  of  the  American  city  is  yet  lost. 
A  powerful  and  a  prosperous  Nation,  blessed 
with  the  human  and  natural  resources  at  our 
command,  just  must  not  fail  in  its  most  vital 
quest:  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  135 
million  people  who  presendy  inhabit  these 
cities. 

Yet  I  know  we  are  going  to  fail  if  we  are 
timid  for  a  moment. 

We  will  fail,  if  we  pursue  the  old  paths 
merely  because  they  have  been  venerated  by 
custom. 

To  make  our  cities  liveable  will  require 
the  commitment  of  our  best  minds,  our 
selfless  determination,  our  willingness  to  ex- 
plore new  ways  of  building,  and  new  dimen- 
sions of  planning,  and  new  methods  of  co- 
ordinating what  we  know  about  man  and 
what  we  know  about  man's  environment. 

The  great  new  Department  that  must 
meet  this  challenge  was  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  That  Agency  provided  shelter  for 
millions  of  American  citizens. 

But  it  will  no  longer  be  enough  merely  to 
provide  housing  for  people.  For  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  city  is  so  complex  and  so  intri- 
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cate  a  fabric  of  interwoven  problems — social 
and  psychological,  physical  and  financial, 
and  racial,  that  any  arm  of  public  policy 
charged  with  responding  to  this  challenge 
must  be  competent  to  deal  with  its  human 
needs,  as  well  as  with  its  brick  and  its 
mortar. 

And  because  I  believe  this  so  deeply,  and 
because  the  Congress  shares  this  belief,  I 
have  selected,  as  the  first  principal  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  two  men  who  have  spent  life- 
times in  the  service  of  the  city.  They  are 
scholars  of  the  city — of  its  practical  affairs 
as  well  as  its  human  needs. 

As  Secretary,  I  have  selected — I  am  so 
proud  to  say  that  the  Senate  yesterday  unani- 
mously approved  the  man  that  I  beHeve  best 
fitted  by  experience  and  skill  to  take  con- 
trol of  his  Department  from  the  start,  and 
to  provide  it  with  the  leadership,  and  the 
understanding,  and  the  commonsense,  and 
the  drive,  and  the  determination  that  it  must 
have  to  serve  urban  America — Robert 
Weaver. 

Bob  Weaver  now  has  his  charge.  It  is  to 
build  our  cities  anew.  Maybe  that  is  too 
much  to  put  on  the  shoulders  of  one  single 
man.  But  we  shall  never  know,  Bob,  until 
we  try  it. 

I  thought  that  he  should  have  some  help, 
and  the  Congress  agreed.  I  thought  he 
should  have  as  his  principal  deputy  someone 
who  knows  almost  as  much  about  cities  as 
Bob  does.  And  lasdy,  I  thought  that  we 
should  prove  that  Harvard  is  not  the  only 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  Boston 
area,  so  I  went  to  MIT  for  the  Under  Sec- 
retary. I  may  say  that  I  had  a  hard  time 
locating  my  man  because  he  seemed  to  be  in 
Washington  more  often  than  he  was  in 


Boston.  But  I  finally  found  him,  and  he  is 
here  by  Bob  Weaver's  side  this  morning. 
His  name  is  Robert  Wood. 

And  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  let 
me  repeat  the  charge  that  I  give  you  as  you 
accept  this  public  trust: 

Take  the  authorities  vested  in  you,  and 
so  manage  the  responsibility  that  is  yours, 
that  years  from  now  those  four  Americans 
out  of  ^v^  who  will  live  in  cities  will  honor 
your  names. 

No  one  has  ever  borne  such  a  charge 
before.  No  one  could  receive  it  more  en- 
dowed with  the  confidence  of  his  President 
and  his  fellow  Americans. 

Thank  you. 

[At  this  point,  the  oaths  of  office  were  administered 
to  Dr,  Weaver  and  Dr,  Wood  by  Judge  E.  Barrett 
Prettyman,  Senior  Circuit  Judge  of  the  US,  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  The 
President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

The  problems  of  our  cities  and  the  prob- 
lems of  people  are  not  confined  to  our  coun- 
try alone.  We  have  many  in  the  world  and 
many  particularly  in  this  hemisphere.  For 
the  last  hour  and  a  half  the  Vice  President 
and  I,  along  with  the  distinguished  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  have  been  discussing  the 
problems  of  this  hemisphere,  and  I  am  proud 
to  announce  this  morning  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  prevailing  upon  the  distinguished 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  the  Honorable  Lin- 
coln Gordon,  to  accept  the  assignment  to 
succeed  Mr.  Jack  Vaughn,  who  has  moved 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

Fd  like  to  present  Mr.  Gordon,  the  present 
Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:05  2.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Wood,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
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14  Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Recommending  Approval  of  U.S. 
Participation  as  a  Member  Nation  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.    January  18,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  promptly 
approve  United  States  participation  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

This  new  institution  expresses  the  will  of 
Asia  to  develop  her  manifold  human  and 
natural  resources,  and  thereby  to  lift  the 
burden  of  poverty  that  has  been  the  lot  of 
her  people  since  ancient  times. 

Conceived  and  sponsored  by  Asians,  the 
Bank  is  open  to  all  countries  in  that  region, 
regardless  of  ideology,  who  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  its  specialized  agen- 
cies. Of  its  $1  billion  authorized  capital, 
65%  is  to  be  subscribed  by  nations  in  the 
Asian  area. 

United  States  representatives — led  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Black  and  a  distinguished  Congres- 
sional delegation — signed  the  Charter  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  at  Manila  last 
December  4.  But  only  the  Congress  itself 
can  authorize  the  final  acceptance  of  U.S. 
membership. 

That  is  the  action  I  request  today. 


I  take  this  step  because  of  my  urgent  belief 
that  the  works  of  peace  in  Asia — the  build- 
ing of  roads,  dams,  harbors,  power  plants, 
and  all  the  other  public  and  private  facilities 
essential  to  a  modern  economy — are  vital  to 
peace  in  the  entire  world. 

An  Asia  torn  by  conflict,  depressed  by 
hunger,  disease  and  illiteracy,  deprived  of 
the  means  and  the  institutions  that  alone 
can  offer  hope  to  her  people,  must  ever  be  a 
source  of  turmoil  and  anxiety  for  nations 
beyond  her  borders,  as  well  as  those  within. 
Because  this  is  so — and  because  we  have 


recognized  our  moral  obligation  to  our 
brothers  on  this  earth — the  United  States  has 
committed  itself  over  a  decade  and  a  half 
to  major  assistance  programs  in  Asia,  mak- 
ing food,  development  loans,  and  technical 
assistance  available  to  those  who  required 
our  aid. 

We  have  sought  no  American  empire. 
Our  purpose  has  never  been  to  exploit,  but 
to  encourage;  not  to  master,  but  to  magnify 
the  works  of  those  who  truly  served  the 
Asian  people. 

Now  the  Asians  themselves  have  formed 
an  institution  by  whose  hand  new  works  of 
peace  may  be  accomplished.  They  have 
committed  precious  resources  to  that  insti- 
tution. They  are  determined  to  join  in  a 
cooperative  endeavor,  uniting  the  talents  and 
resources  of  diverse  cultures  in  pursuit  of  a 
common  vision  of  progress. 

They  have  asked  us  to  join  with  them — 
to  subscribe  20%  of  the  institution's  total 
capital — and  thus  to  help  make  that  vision 
a  reality. 

I  recommend  that  we  respond  quickly 
and  affirmatively. 


This  proposal  is  neither  Utopian  nor  vague. 
It  is  the  product  of  careful  deliberation  by 
the  foremost  experts  in  international  finance. 
It  rests  solidly  on  the  lessons  learned  in  build- 
ing the  World  Bank,  and  other  organs  of 
international  finance,  into  the  powerful 
forces  for  good  they  are  today.  It  will  take 
its  place  among  regional  financial  institu- 
tions alongside  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  newly-formed  African 
Development  Bank. 
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Loan  terms  will  be  similar  to  those  offered 
by  the  World  Bank.  Project  justifications 
will  be  as  rigorous  as  prudent  management 
requires.  Special  efforts  will  be  made  to 
develop  and  finance  projects  involving  more 
than  one  country,  so  that  the  Bank  may  be 
an  agent  of  unity  as  well  as  development. 

The  Bank  will  reinforce  existing  aid  pro- 
grams in  Asia,  and  thereby  multiply  their 
effectiveness.  It  will  link  its  resources — fi- 
nancial and  human — to  such  institutions  as 
the  Mekong  Coordinating  Committee,  al- 
ready joining  the  countries  of  the  Mekong 
River  Basin  in  major  water  resource  projects. 

Its  Charter  permits  it  to  administer  special 
development  funds,  contributed  by  either 
member  or  non-member  countries.  Thus  it 
will  serve  as  a  channel  for  funds  beyond  its 
own  resources. 

These  advantages  are  developed  further  in 
the  Special  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
which  accompanies  this  message. 


III. 


The  largest  share  of  the  Bank's  subscrip- 
tions will  be  provided  by  Asians  themselves. 

The  United  States  has  been  asked  to  pledge 
$200  million,  equally  divided  between  paid- 
in  and  callable  shares.  The  paid-in  shares 
are  payable  in  ^vt  equal  annual  installments 
of  $20  million  each,  half  of  which  will  be  in 
cash,  half  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  credit. 

The  callable  shares  will  constitute  a  guar- 
antee for  borrowings  by  the  Bank  in  private 
capital  markets.  They  would  be  drawn  on 
only  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  Bank 
were  unable  to  meet  its  commitments. 

Our  pledge  is  equalled  by  that  of  Japan. 
India  has  pledged  $93  million;  Australia 
another  $85  million.  More  than  $100  mil- 
lion has  already  been  pledged  by  European 
countries  and  Canada,  and  further  pledges 


may  be  made. 

Joint  action  with  these  major  subscribers 
provides  another  instrument  of  cooperation 
between  the  donors  of  aid.  That  is  a  long- 
sought  goal  of  the  United  States,  for  it  offers 
the  most  efficient  use  of  all  the  free  world's 
aid  resources. 

Finally,  our  commitment  to  the  Asian 
Bank  should  have  little  negative  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  Procurement  financed 
through  the  Bank's  regular  capital  will  nor- 
mally be  limited  to  member  countries.  Pur- 
chases of  U.S.  goods  and  services  will 
approximately  offset  the  dollar  outflow  occa- 
sioned by  our  f  10  million  annual  cash  sub- 
scription. 


IV. 


The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  a  neces- 
sity— not  a  luxury. 

It  was  needed  yesterday.  It  is  needed  even 
more  today.  Tomorrow,  when  the  de- 
mands of  Asia's  millions  on  her  struggling 
economies  are  more  pressing  still,  it  can  mean 
the  difference  between  opportunity  and 
chaos. 

It  is  practical  and  imaginative.  It  is  the 
product  of  Asian  initiative,  and  it  offers  the 
nucleus  around  which  Asians  can  make  a 
cooperative  response  to  the  most  critical  eco- 
nomic problems — national  and  regional. 

Because  it  is  all  these  things,  it  is  also  an 
avenue  of  good  will  and  sound  policy  for 
the  United  States.  For  our  destination  is  a 
world  where  the  instinct  for  oppression  has 
been  vanquished  in  the  heart  of  man.  Given 
the  means  to  work,  to  build,  to  teach,  to  heal, 
to  nourish  his  family,  man  may  yet  achieve 
such  a  world — if  not  in  our  time,  then  in  the 
generations  that  will  succeed  us  on  this 
planet.  I  believe  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  is  an  essential  tool  in  providing  the 
means  of  life  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
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human  beings  who  live  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  South  Pacific. 

It  will  become  a  reality  when  fifteen  signa- 
tories, ten  of  them  Asian,  have  ratified  the 
Charter.  It  appears  now  that  this  will  be 
achieved  by  early  Spring.  Our  own  con- 
structive influence  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  Bank  will  be  increased 
if  we  can  become  active  at  its  very  beginning. 

Last  April  m  Baltimore  I  spoke  of  our 
dream  of  a  world  *'where  all  are  fed  and 
charged  with  hope."  I  promised  that  *'we 
will  help  to  make  it  so."  Our  partnership 
in  the  Asian  Bank  is  a  step  in  keeping  that 
pledge.  It  brings  us  nearer  that  day  when 
our  resources — and  the  world's — can  be  de- 
voted to  the  constructive  works  of  peace,  not 
the  destructive  forces  of  war. 


I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Act.  Asia's  future — 
and  the  world's — requires  it. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
January  18, 1966 

note:  For  the  President's  remarks  at  the  signing 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  Act  of  1966,  see 
Item  133. 

The  "U.S.  Treasury  Department  Special  Report  on 
the  Proposed  Asian  Development  Bank,  January 
1966"  (32  pp.,  processed),  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  an  attachment  to  the  foregoing  message, 
was  also  made  public,  together  with  the  text  of  a 
draft  bill  providing  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Bank.  They  are  printed  in  House  Document  361 
(89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

For  the  President's  Baltimore  address,  delivered 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April  7,  1965,  see 
1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  I,  Item  172. 


15    Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Need  for  Higher 
Interest  Rates  on  U.S.  Savings  Bonds.    January  18,  1966 


Dear  Mr,  Secretary: 

Over  the  years,  one  of  the  strongest  links 
between  this  Government  and  its  citizenry 
has  been  the  United  States  Savings  Bond 
program.  Born  in  the  critical  days  before 
our  entry  into  the  Second  World  War,  this 
program  has  been,  for  the  Government,  a 
vital  source  of  noninllationary  financing  for 
needed  Government  programs.  For  the 
public,  it  has  provided  a  matchless  means  for 
accumulating  savings  with  absolute  safety, 
and  with  an  attractive  rate  of  return. 

A  successful  Savings  Bond  program  is  of 
particular  urgency  at  this  time- — facing  as  we 
do  a  firm  commitment  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom in  Vietnam  and  a  strongly  rising  econ- 
omy at  home.  We  must  not,  and  will  not, 
at  this  juncture,  permit  our  strength  to  be 
sapped  by  inflation. 

Today,  above  all,  is  a  time  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  spirit 


that  animated  the  Minutemen  of  Concord — 
who  serve  as  the  symbol  of  the  Savings  Bond 
program.  For  today,  as  at  the  founding  of 
our  nation,  it  is  freedom  which  is  again  at 
stake.  Not  all  of  us  are  called  upon  to  fight 
in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  but  while  our  men 
are  there,  in  the  frontlines  of  a  distant  land, 
none  of  us  can  remain  aloof  on  the  sidelines. 
We  must  all  do  our  share — in  every  way  we 
can — to  support  our  men  in  Vietnam.  One 
sure  way  is  open  to  all  Americans  through 
the  Savings  Bond  program. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  postwar 
period  it  has  been  necessary  to  improve  the 
rate  of  return  on  Savings  Bonds  in  view  of 
the  higher  rates  available  to  many  savers  in 
various  private  savings  accounts.  The  last 
change  was  made  in  1959.  To  have  failed 
to  make  those  adjustments  would  have  been 
a  disservice  both  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  public  at  large — risking  inflationary  dan-> 
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gers,  complicating  the  task  of  managing  our 
Government  finances,  and  depriving  mil- 
lions of  small  savers  of  a  reasonable  rate  of 
return  on  their  funds  entrusted  to  the 
Government. 

We  are  again  at  a  point  v^here  rates  avail- 
able on  a  variety  of  alternative  forms  of  sav- 
ings have  moved  above  the  rate  now  paid  on 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds.  At  the  same  time,  vjt 
are  at  a  point  v^here  maximum  savings  are 
vital  to  our  national  v^elfare — indeed,  to  our 
national  future.  Another  increase  in  rate  on 
those  bonds  is  now  timely. 

In  order  to  sustain  and  enlarge  the  vital 
role  of  the  Savings  Bond  program,  I  there- 
fore direct  you  to  set  in  motion  the  necessary 
machinery  for  raising  the  interest  rate  on 
these  bonds  as  of  the  earliest  feasible  date. 


Please  submit  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  your 
specific  recommendations. 

As  in  past  rate  changes,  I  would  like  you 
to  make  appropriate  rate  adjustments  on  out- 
standing savings  bonds  as  well,  so  that  no 
current  bondholder  need  cash  in  his  current 
holdings  in  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of 
the  attractive  new  rate,  and  no  prospective 
buyer  need  feel  that  he  should  delay  his 
purchase  to  await  the  higher  rate. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  On  February  i6  the  White  House  made  pub- 
lic a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  President  in  response  to  the  President's  direc- 
tive, together  with  the  President's  reply  (Item  73; 
see  also  Item  72). 


16    Message  to  the  Delegates  to  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  Council.    January  i8,  1966 

I  HAVE  a  special  pleasure  in  welcoming  to 
Washington  the  delegates  to  the  fourth  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter- American  Cultural  Council. 

Your  Council — as  the  agency  through 
which  the  Organization  of  American  States 
directs  its  efforts  in  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  fields — symbolizes  the  patient 
and  painstaking  pursuit  of  the  conditions  of 
durable  peace  v/hich  we  all  seek.  This 
search  for  peace  is  no  less  significant  by 
being  relatively  unseen  and  unheard  in  a 
world  in  which  men  talk  more  loudly  of 
issues  that  seem  to  divide  them  than  they  do 
of  common  interests  that  can  unite  them. 

I  am  confident  your  meeting  can  have  a 
significance  beyond  the  days  of  your  deliber- 
ations. Though  you  build  quietly,  you 
build  no  less  firmly  the  sure  foundations  of 
societies  in  which  free  men  can  truly  know 
and  enjoy  the  possibilities  of  cultural  inter- 
change in  this  hemisphere. 


We  in  our  country  stand  in  need  of  greater 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  old 
and  honored  cultures  to  the  south  of  us; 
and  we  likewise  stand  in  readiness  to  help 
those  in  the  other  American  Republics  who 
wish  to  understand  us  better  by  learning 
more  about  our  cultural  growth  and  aspira- 
tions. In  efforts  our  governments  are  mak- 
ing to  realize  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  United  States  seeks  to  encour- 
age greater  emphasis  on  bringing  about  bet- 
ter social  and  educational  opportunities  for 
all  our  growing  populations. 

I  wish  for  your  deliberations  the  full  suc- 
cess they  deserve  in  planning  ways  to  closer 
intercultural  understanding  among  the 
Americas. 

note:  The  President's  message  was  read  by  Daniel 
Arango,  former  Minister  of  Education  of  Colombia, 
who  served  as  the  presiding  chairman  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Council. 
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17    Letter  to  the  Chairman^  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Urging  Prompt  Action  on  Pending  Tax  Proposals. 
January  19,  1966 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message,  I  rec- 
ommended a  number  of  tax  changes  to  help 
pay  for  the  increased  costs  associated  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  swift  action  in  beginning  hearings  on 
those  measures  just  one  week  later. 

When  I  began  preparing  my  budget  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  Departments  and  Agencies 
of  this  Government  initially  requested  more 
than  $130  billion  for  fiscal  year  1967.  I 
established  three  principles  in  my  review 
of  those  requests: 

— Hold  all  expenditures  to  a  minimum 
consistent  with  our  defense  commit- 
ments and  other  essential  programs. 

— Eliminate  all  unnecessary  and  obsolete 
activities. 

— Conduct  essential  activities  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

As  a  result,  apart  from  the  special  cost  of 
Vietnam,  I  reduced  budget  expenditures  to 
a  level  only  $600  million  above  fiscal  year 
1966. 

My  proposed  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1967  are  fii2.8  billion.  More  than  half — 
$58.3  billion — will  be  for  defense  purposes. 

Our  present  estimates  for  Vietnam  will 
add  $10.5  billion  to  the  amount  originally 
estimated  for  this  purpose  last  January — 
$4.7  billion  to  fiscal  year  1966  and  $5.8  bil- 
lion to  fiscal  year  1967. 

These  expenditures  come  at  a  time  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity. 

We  have  virtually  reached  our  long  sought 
initial  goal  of  4  percent  unemployment. 
And  unemployment  will  be  reduced  below  4 
percent  during  the  coming  year. 


In  the  past  ^n^  years,  consumer  income 
after  taxes  is  up  $129  billion;  corporate 
profits  have  risen  an  unprecedented  Gy  per- 
cent. 

Your  Administration's  fiscal  policy  has 
been  the  main  stimulus  for  diis  59  months  of 
unparalleled  prosperity.  A  further  stimulus 
to  keep  the  economy  on  its  rising  path  is  no 
longer  necessary.  The  basic  economic  policy 
that  justified  tax  cuts  in  recent  years  must  be 
set  aside  until  the  uncertain  but  increasingly 
high  demands  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  are 
no  longer  with  us. 

The  monies  that  will  flow  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  under  present  tax  laws  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  right  fiscal  balance 
during  the  coming  year.  Without  any 
changes  in  the  tax  laws,  budget  receipts  will 
rise  sharply  in  response  to  the  sustained  eco- 
nomic expansion.  But  they  still  would  be 
too  low  to  maintain  our  economic  growth 
and  prosperity  without  running  the  risk  of 
inflation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  faced 
with  three  choices: 
— A  deficit  in  excess  of  $6.5  billion,  which 
would  require  the  Government  to  bor- 
row the  additional  money. 
— An  increase  in  corporate  and  personal 

income  tax  rates,  or  other  new  taxes. 
— Temporary  restoration  of  certain  excise 
taxes,  and  adoption  of  graduated  with- 
holding of  individual  income  taxes  and 
current  payment  of  corporate  income 
taxes — to  put  the  American  people  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  without  increasing 
the  total  tax  bill  due. 
Over  the  past  several  weeks  I  discussed 
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these  alternatives  and  countless  variations  of 
them  with  my  advisers.  I  made  two  deci- 
sions. 

First,  we  could  raise  revenue  or  borrow  it. 
1  chose  to  raise  the  money. 

Second,  I  chose  to  raise  that  money  with- 
out any  increases  in  personal  and  corporate 
income  tax  liabilities,  but  through  changes 
that  affect  only  the  timing  of  tax  payments 
and  the  temporary  restoration  of  certain  ex- 
cise taxes  on  telephones  and  automobiles. 

I  realize  that  two  of  these  measures — the 
graduated  withholding  proposal  and  acceler- 
ated corporate  income  tax  payments — are 
measures  that  will  provide  increased  reve- 
nues for  the  Government  on  a  one-time  basis 
only.  But  this  is  precisely  why  I  recom- 
mended them. 

I  believe  these  measures  are  preferable  to 
increasing  personal  or  corporate  income  tax 
rates  or  other  tax  measures,  which  are  not 
clearly  required  at  this  time.  For  my  ad- 
visers and  I  cannot  predict  how  long  the 
Vietnam  conflict  will  last  and  what  the 
financial  needs  of  your  Government  will  be 
for  Vietnam  beyond  the  next  year. 

If  our  needs  in  Vietnam  require  additional 
revenues,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  request  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  our  efforts  for  a  peace- 


ful resolution  of  the  Vietnam  situation  are 
successful — and  those  efforts  will  continue 
day   and   night — then   your   Government's 
need  for  revenues  will  be  sharply  reduced, 
thus  permitting  downward  tax  revisions  as 
we  had  following  Korea. 
These  tax  changes  will : 
— Balance  the  cash  budget. 
— Reduce  the  deficit  in  the  Administra- 
tive budget  to  the  lowest  level  in  seven 
years. 
— Help    to    maintain    economic    growth 

without  the  risks  of  inflation. 
I  believe  that  the  changes  are  moderate, 
equitable,  responsible  and  essential.  I  hope 
that  your  Committee  and  the  Congress  will 
act  prompdy,  if  at  all  possible,  so  they  can 
reach  my  desk  for  signature  before  March 
15  in  order  that  all  our  taxpayers  will  have 
adequate  notice  and  we  can  thus  secure  full 
compliance. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Legislation  to  carry  out  the  President's  tax 
proposals  was  enacted  by  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act 
of  1966,  approved  March  15,  1966  (see  Item  132). 


18  Letter  to  the  Speaker  Transmitting  Proposed  Supplemental 
Appropriations  in  Support  of  Operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 
January  19,  1966 


Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  These  appropriations,  amount- 
ing to  $12,760,719,000,  are  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  for  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  primarily  in  support  of  our 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia.    They  are  re- 


quired to  support  our  growing  national 
activities  in  helping  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  as  they  face  continuing 
aggression.  I  also  transmit  the  necessary 
authorizing  legislation. 

I  urge  that  Congress  act  promptly  to  pro- 
vide these  needed  funds. 

We  are  currendy  engaged  in  a  major 
effort  to  open  a  road  to  a  peaceful  settlement. 
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Whether  the  present  effort  is  successful  or 
not,  our  purpose  of  peace  will  be  constant; 
we  will  continue  to  press  on  every  door. 

But  until  there  is  a  response — and  until 
the  aggression  ends — we  must  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  support  our  allies  and  our  own 
fighting  forces  in  Vietnam.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  request. 

The  bulk  of  this  request — $12.3  billion- 
is  for  a  military  appropriation.  These  funds 
will  provide  for  the  operations  of  our  men 
in  Vietnam  and  the  weapons,  ammunition, 
ports  and  airfields  which  should  be  available 
to  support  them  if  the  aggression  continues. 

We  need  about  $4  billion  of  this  amount 
for  military  expenditures  such  as  ammuni- 
tion and  about  $8  billion  for  items  with  a 
"long  lead  time."  Items  with  long  lead  time 
(the  time  it  takes  the  contractor  to  make 
the  item  once  he  receives  the  order)  range 
from  about  a  year  for  helicopters,  to  fourteen 
to  eighteen  months  for  jet  aircraft  like  the 
A-4E  "Sky  Hawk"  and  the  A-6A  "In- 
truder," and  up  to  three  to  five  years  for 
ships. 

We  hope  the  aggression  will  end;  we  must 
be  prepared  if  it  does  not.  This  military 
appropriation  request  also  includes  about 
I200  million  which  will  be  applied  to  mili- 
tary assistance  for  the  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  other  allies  fighting  there.  This 
method  of  appropriation  will  permit  our 
commanders  in  Vietnam  to  simplify  and 
expedite  supply  operations  for  all  fighting 
forces  there. 

An  additional  sum  of  $415  million  is  re- 
quested for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  again  primarily  for  Vietnam. 
These  economic  appropriations  are  for  im- 
port financing,  for  rural  construction,  for 
port  expansion,  for  refugee  relief  and  for 
development.  They  have  an  equal  basic 
importance  with  our  military  effort  itself. 


On  the  military  side  we  do  what  aggression 
requires.  On  the  economic  and  social  side 
we  work  also  for  the  true  future  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  last  two  years,  in  repeated  acts  of 
authorization  and  appropriation,  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  continuing  support  for 
our  national  decision  "to  prevent  further 
aggression"  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  quoted 
words  come  from  the  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
Congress — Public  Law  88-408 — approved 
on  August  10,  1964.  It  is  in  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Resolution  that  I  request 
this  supplementary  appropriation.  While 
that  Resolution  remains  in  force,  and  until 
its  obligations  are  discharged,  we  must 
persevere.  I  believe  the  Resolution  is  right, 
and  I  believe  the  course  we  follow  is  neces- 
sary. I  intend  that  those  who  must  face 
danger  and  death  as  we  follow  that  course 
shall  be  supported.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  agree. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  demon- 
strate once  again — to  friend  and  foe  alike — 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  one  party 
and  another  or  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  when  it  comes  to  effec- 
tive and  sustained  support  of  our  fighting 
men  and  their  allies.  Whatever  differences 
there  are  on  other  issues,  we  are  as  one  in 
support  of  our  men  in  Vietnam.  As  I  said 
just  one  week  ago,  "Until  peace  comes,  or  if 
it  does  not  come  ...  we  will  give  our  fight- 
ing men  what  they  must  have:  every  gun, 
every  dollar,  and  every  decision — whatever 
the  cost  or  whatever  the  challenge."  And 
we  will  continue  to  help  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  our  allies  in  resisting  aggres- 
sion and  in  protecting  the  independence  of 
that  beleaguered  country. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
[The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives] 
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note:  The  following  items  were  made  public  with 
the  press  release  containing  the  text  of  the  President's 
letter: 

1.  A  bill  "To  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes." 

2.  A  bill  "To  authorize  certain  construction  in 
support  of  military  activities  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

3.  A  bill  "To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1 961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" together  with  a  section  by  section  analysis 
of  the  bill's  provisions. 

4.  A  letter  to  the  President  from  the  Director, 


Bureau  of  the  Budget,  submitting  for  his  considera- 
tion and  recommending  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
of  the  proposed  supplemental  appropriations. 

On  March  15  the  President  approved  the  supple- 
mental military  audiorization  bill  (see  Item  128) 
and  on  March  25  the  Supplemental  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act,  1966  (Public  Laws  89-367,  89-374;  ^o 
Stat.  36,79). 

The  recommended  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  were  approved  March  18 
(Public  Law  89-371,  80  Stat.  74). 

In  his  letter  the  President  referred  to  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  of  August  10,  1964,  "to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  Southeast  Asia"  (Public  Law  88- 
408,  78  Stat.  384). 


19    Remarks  at  a  Ceremony  Marking  1966  as  the  "Year  of  the  Bible; 
January  19,  1966 


Senator  Fell,  Mr,  Nettinga,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  coming 
here  to  the  White  House  this  morning  and 
presenting  me  with  this  beautiful  Book.  It 
represents  the  750  miUionth  volume  of  the 
Scriptures  distributed  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  the  past  150  years.  I  accept  it  on 
behalf  of  the  miUions  of  Americans  who  sup- 
port your  great  work  and  who  believe  in  its 
goals. 

The  spirit  and  the  purpose  which  your 
Society  represents  are  older  than  America 
itself.  For  we  can  truly  be  said  to  have 
founded  our  country  on  the  principles  of  this 
Book.  The  Holy  Bible  was  the  most  im- 
portant possession  that  our  forebears  placed 
aboard  their  ships  as  they  embarked  for  the 
New  World. 

So  many  of  our  pioneer  ancestors  often 
ventured  into  the  wilderness  with  only  three 
possessions — their  rifle,  their  axe,  and  their 
Bible.  And  of  the  three,  the  Bible  was  by 
far  their  greatest  personal  treasure.  For  it 
contained  the  hope,  and  the  promise,  and 
the  inspiration  which  gave  them  the  neces- 


sary courage  to  keep  going. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  a  group  of  your 
predecessors  presented  a  Book  such  as  this 
to  Abraham  Lincoln.  President  Lincoln 
said  at  that  time,  and  I  quote:  "In  regard  to 
this  great  Book,  I  have  but  to  say,  it  is  the 
best  gift  that  God  has  given  to  men.  All 
the  good  Saviour  gave  to  the  world  was 
communicated  through  this  Book.  But  for 
it  we  could  not  know  right  from  wrong. 
All  things  most  desirable  for  man's  welfare, 
here  and  hereafter,  are  to  be  found  portrayed 
in  it." 

No  human  accountant  can  calculate  the 
immense  good  that  your  Society  has  done 
over  the  years. 

You  have  been  the  main  source  of  supply 
for  the  Floly  Scriptures  for  the  men  and 
women  throughout  our  Armed  Forces. 

Thanks  to  you,  millions  of  the  under- 
privileged people  in  countries  throughout  the 
world  have  had  the  Word  of  God  placed  in 
their  hands.  More  often  than  not,  it  is  the 
first  written  word  that  they  ever  learn  to 
read. 

So  you  have  been  a  source  of  solace  in  time 
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of  war — and  a  force  for  enlightenment  and 
progress  in  time  of  peace. 

The  time  is  not  far  ofl  when  some  future 
President  will  be  standing  here  to  receive 
the  one  billionth  copy  of  this  Book.  Let  us 
pray  that,  by  then,  the  world  will  be  gen- 
uinely at  peace,  and  will  be  peopled  by  men 
of  good  will. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:45  a.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  open- 
ing words  he  referred  to  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island,  a  vice  president  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  who  made  the  presentation,  and  to 
the  Reverend  James  Z.  Nettinga,  secretary  of  the 
Society,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  150th  anniversary 
celebration. 

The  American  Bible  Society  aids  in  the  transla- 
tion, publication,  and  distribution  of  the  Bible  in 
some  500  languages  in  150  countries. 


20    Remarks  Upon  Presenting  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  to  the 
38th  Air  Rescue  Squadron,  USAF.    January  19,  1966 


I  TAKE  particular  pleasure  in  welcoming  to 
the  Cabinet  Room  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  Secretary  Brown,  the  Chief  of  StafI 
of  the  Air  Force,  General  McConnell,  and 
the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
38th  Air  Rescue  Squadron. 

The  38th  Air  Rescue  Squadron  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  has  inscribed  its 
name  on  the  honor  scroll  of  American  heroes 
because  the  men  of  the  38th  have  risked  their 
lives  so  their  comrades  might  live.  They 
join  that  company  of  the  valiant  to  whom 
we  all  owe  our  freedom  and  our  national 
honor. 

Time  and  time  again  they  have  reached 
into  the  jungle,  the  mountains,  the  sea,  to 
rescue  other  brave  men  who  have  been 
downed  in  combat.  In  the  face  of  enemy 
fire,  in  almost  prohibitive  weather,  in  every 
terrain,  at  every  hour,  they  have  carried  out 
their  missions  of  mercy.  So  men  live  today, 
carry  on  freedom's  struggle  today,  and  will 
return  to  their  families  tomorrow  because  the 
38th  Air  Rescue  Squadron  has  lived  by  its 
motto — "that  others  may  live." 

With  this  citation  we  pay  a  grateful  Na- 
tion's tribute  to  that  selfless  gallantry.  The 
38th  Air  Rescue  Squadron  stands  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  service  to  our  great  coun- 


try. Its  members  have  added  lustre  to  that 
tradition,  brightening  it  with  the  courage  of 
a  new  generation  of  Americans. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  you 
here,  and  we  honor  and  salute  you  all. 

[At  this  point,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold 
Brown  read  the  citation,  the  text  of  which  follows il 

PRESmENTIAL   UnIT  CiTATION 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States  and  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  I  have  today  awarded 

THE   PRESIDENTIAL    UNIT    CITATION 

TO    THE   38TH   AIR   RESCUE   SQUADRON 

FOR   EXTRAORDINARY   GALLANTRY 

The  personnel  of  the  38th  Air  Rescue 
Squadron  distinguished  themselves  by  ex- 
traordinary gallantry  in  connection  with 
military  operations  against  an  opposing 
armed  force  in  Southeast  Asia  from  i  August 
1964  to  31  July  1965.  They  repeatedly 
jeopardized  their  own  lives  by  exposing 
themselves  to  hostile  air  and  ground  fire 
while  flying  unarmed  aircraft  in  order  to 
rescue  survivors  downed  in  hostile  territory. 
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Their  actions  have  directly  resulted  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  74  persons  during  the  period 
reported.  The  extraordinary  heroism  dis- 
played by  this  unit  in  effecting  rescues  under 
the  most  perilous  of  circumstances  has  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  morale  of  all 
who  fly  over  hostile  territory  in  Southeast 
Asia.  By  their  gallantry  and  untiring  de- 
votion to  duty,  the  personnel  of  the  38th  Air 
Rescue  Squadron  have  reflected  great  credit 


upon  themselves  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
January  19, 1966 

note:   The  President   spoke   at    1:30   p.m.   in   the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House. 

The  Press  Secretary  to  the  President  stated  that 
four  members  of  the  squadron  were  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  and  that  the  President  was  taking  advantage 
of  that  fact  to  present  to  them  personally,  for  the 
whole  squadron,  the  citation  honoring  their  work  in 
Vietnam. 


21 


Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Relating  to  Terms  for  House  Members  and  the  Electoral 
College  System.     January  20,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  1 8 16  Thomas  Jeflferson  wrote: 
"Some  men  ascribe  to  the  men  of  a 
preceding  age  a  wisdom  more  than  human, 
and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond 
amendment.  ...  I  am  certainly  not  an 
advocate  for  frequent  and  untried  changes 
in  laws  and  constitutions.  .  .  .  But  I  know 
also,  that  laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind." 

I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  progress 
and  sound  modern  government — and  to 
nourish  and  strengthen  our  creative  Federal 
system — we  must  amend  our  Constitution, 
to  provide  a  four-year  term  of  office  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  believe  that  for  the  same  reasons  we  must 
also  eliminate  those  defects  in  the  Electoral 
College  system  which  make  possible  the 
frustration  of  the  people's  will  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  President  and  Vice  President. 


FOUR-YEAR   TERM    FOR   HOUSE    MEMBERS 


Debate  over  the  length  of  the  House  term 
is  not  new.  It  began  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  where  those  who  thought  an- 
nual elections  were  essential  to  freedom 
clashed  with  others,  such  as  Madison,  who 
held  that  three  years  WTre  required  "in  a 
government  so  extensive,  for  members  to 
form  any  knowledge  of  the  various  interests 
of  the  States  to  v/hich  they  did  not  belong," 
and  that  without  such  knowledge  "their  trust 
could  not  be  usefully  discharged."  Madi- 
son's thoughts  are  ruefully  familiar  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  today:  he  was  certain  that 
a  one-year  term  would  be  "almost  consumed 
in  preparing  for  and  traveling  to  and  from 
the  seat  of  national  business,"  and  that  even 
with  a  tv^o-year  term  none  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives "who  wished  to  be  re-elected  would 
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remain  at  the  seat  of  government." 

Between  the  advocates  of  a  one-year 
term — those  who,  bearing  in  mind  recent 
EngHsh  experience,  feared  the  despotism  of  a 
government  unchecked  by  the  popular 
will — and  those  who  saw  a  tenure  of  three 
years  as  necessary  for  wise  administration,  a 
compromise  of  two  years  was  reached. 

Thus  there  was  little  magic  in  the  number 
two,  even  in  the  year  of  its  adoption.  I  am 
convinced  there  is  even  less  magic  today,  and 
that  the  question  of  tenure  should  be  re- 
examined in  the  light  of  our  needs  in  the 
twentieth  century. 


The  authors  of  the  Federalist  Papers  said 
about  the  Flouse  of  Representatives: 

"As  it  is  essential  to  liberty  that  the  govern- 
ment in  general  should  have  a  common 
interest  with  the  people;  so  it  is  particularly 
essential  that  the  branch  of  it  under  con- 
sideration should  have  an  immediate  de- 
pendence on,  and  an  intimate  sympathy  with 
the  people.  Frequent  elections  are  unques- 
tionably the  only  policy  by  which  this  de- 
pendency and  sympathy  can  be  effectually 
secured.  Bui  what  particular  degree  of 
frequency  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  does  not  appear  to  be  suscepti- 
ble of  any  precise  calculation;  and  must  de- 
pend on  a  variety  of  circumstances  with 
which  it  may  be  connected." 

The  circumstances  with  which  the  two- 
year  term  is  presently  connected  are — 

— the  accelerating  volume  of  legislation  on 
which  Members  are  required  to  pass. 
In  the  first  Congress,  142  bills  were  in- 
troduced, resulting  in  108  public  laws. 
In  the  88th  Congress,  15,299  bills  were 
introduced,  of  which  (i()()  were  enacted 
into  public  law. 
— the  increasingly  complex  problems  that 


generate  this  -flood  of  legislation,  requir- 
ing Members  to  be  familiar  with  an 
immense  range  of  fact  and  opinion.  It 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  develop  solu- 
tions for  an  agricultural  nation  with 
few  foreign  responsibilities;  now  a  man 
or  woman  chosen  to  represent  his  people 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  must 
understand  the  consequences  of  our 
spiralling  population  growth,  of  urban- 
ization, of  the  new  scientific  revolution, 
of  our  welfare  and  education  require- 
ments, and  of  our  responsibilities  as  the 
world's  most  powerful  democracy. 

• — longer  sessions  of  Congress,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  burden  of  legislation  and 
outstanding  public  issues.  In  less  tur- 
bulent times.  Members  of  Congress 
might  conduct  the  public  business  with 
dispatch  during  election  years,  and 
spend  the  summer  and  autumn  cam- 
paigning in  their  districts.  Congress 
adjourned  in  April  of  1904,  June  of 
1906,  May  of  1908,  and  June  of  19 10. 
But  increasing  work  loads  have  substan- 
tially extended  the  sessions.  Thus  it 
was  in  August  of  1958  that  Congress 
concluded  its  work,  in  September  of 
i960,  October  of  1962,  and  again  in 
October  of  1964.  The  competitive  pres- 
sures imposed  by  the  two-year  term, 
when  the  incumbent  must  remain  in 
Washington  into  the  Fall  to  attend  the 
public  business,  reduce  his  capacity  to 
do  either  task — campaigning  or  legis- 
lating— with  the  complete  attention 
his  conscience  and  the  public  interest 
demand. 

— the  increasing  costs  of  campaigning  that 
biennially  impose  heavy  burdens  on 
those  who  represent  vigorously  contested 
districts,  and  that  magnify  the  influence 
of  large  contributors,  pressure  groups, 
and  special  interest  lobbyists. 
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It  may  be  said  that  every  elected  official 
confronts  similar  circumstances  in  the  1960's. 
Yet  it  can  be  said  of  none  that  his  power  for 
the  public  good  or  ill  is  both  so  great  as  the 
Congressman's,  and  so  sharply  pressed  in 
time. 

For  this  public  servant — part  judge  and 
author  of  laws,  part  leader  of  his  people, 
part  mediator  between  the  executive  branch 
and  those  he  represents — is  scarcely  permitted 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  historic  Hail  of  the 
House,  when  he  must  begin  once  more  to 
make  his  case  to  his  constituency. 

The  Congressman's  effectiveness  as  a 
legislator  is  reduced  by  this. 

His  district's  right  to  be  fully  represented 
in  Congress  is  diminished  by  this. 

The  nation's  need  to  be  led  by  its  best 
qualified  men,  giving  their  full  attention  to 
issues  on  which  our  security  and  progress 
depend,  is  ignored  by  this. 

In  the  States,  in  private  business,  and  in- 
deed, in  the  Federal  government  itself,  the 
wisdom  of  longer  terms  for  senior  officials 
has  come  steadily  to  be  recognized.  State 
after  state  has  adopted  a  four-year  guberna- 
torial term. 

This  Administration  has  made  every  effort 
to  extend  Ambassadorial  tours  of  duty,  to 
promote  career  civil  servants  to  posts  of 
higher  responsibilities,  and  to  retain  Cabi- 
net and  sub-Cabinet  officers  on  the  job  for 
longer  periods  than  before.  For  we  have 
learned  that  brief  and  uncertain  periods  in 
office  contribute — not  to  the  best  interests  of 
democracy — but  to  harassed  inefficiency  and 
the  loss  of  invaluable  experience. 


Thus   I   recommend    that   the   Congress 
adopt  this  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 


in  the  belief  that  it  will — 

— provide  for  each  Member  a  sufficient 
period  in  which  he  can  bring  his  best 
judgment  to  bear  on  the  great  questions 
of  national  survival,  economic  growth, 
and  social  welfare. 
— free  him  from  the  inexorable  pressures 
of  biennial  campaigning  for  re-election , 
— reduce  the  cost — financial  and  politi- 
cal— of  holding  Congressional  office, 
— attract  the  best  men  in  private  aiid  pub- 
lic life  into  competition  for  this  high 
public  office, 
I  am  mindful  of  the  principal  reason  ad- 
vanced for  maintaining  the  two-year  term — 
that  it  is  necessary  if  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  to  be  heard,  and  changes  in  public  opinion 
are  to  be  registered  on  the  conduct  of  public 
policy.     My  own  experience  in  almost  three 
decades  in  public  office — and,  I  believe,  the 
experience  of  Members  of  Congress  today — 
is  otherwise. 

For  we  do  not  live  in  a  day  when  news  of 
Congressional  action  requires  weeks  to  reach 
our  constituents,  nor  when  public  opinion  is 
obscured  by  time  and  distance.  Communi- 
cations media  rush  the  news  to  every  home 
and  shop  within  minutes  of  its  occurrence. 
Public  opinion  polls,  and  mountains  of  mail, 
leave  little  doubt  about  what  our  people 
think  of  the  issues  most  vital  to  them.  I  do 
not  fear  deafness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
will  take  their  seats  in  Congress  for  a  four- 
year  term. 

It  is  also  vital  to  recognize  the  effect  of  a 
longer  term  on  the  authority  of  the  House 
in  making  known  the  will  of  the  people. 
Established  in  office  for  four  years,  the  weight 
of  the  House  in  the  councils  of  government 
is  certain  to  increase.  For  the  sake  of  de- 
mocracy, that  is  a  development  devoutly  to 
be  welcomed. 
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IV. 


I  recommend  that  the  amendment  become 
effective  no  earlier  than  1972. 

It  is  imperative  that  each  Member  of  the 
House  have  the  opportunity  of  campaigning 
during  a  Presidential  election  year.  To  di- 
vide the  House  into  two  classes,  as  some 
have  proposed — one  elected  during  the  "off- 
year,"  one  with  the  President — would  create 
an  unnecessary  and  wholly  unfair  division 
in  that  Body.  It  would  also  create  severe 
problems  in  every  state:  as  reapportionment 
is  ordered  and  redistricting  takes  place. 

"Oil-year"  elections  are  notorious  for  at- 
tracting far  fewer  voters — perhaps  as  much  as 
15%  fewer — than  Presidential  elections. 

If  our  purpose  is  to  serve  the  democratic 
ideal  by  making  the  people's  House  more 
effective  in  its  performance  of  the  people's 
business,  then  we  must  require  that  its  Mem- 
bers be  chosen  by  the  largest  electorate  our 
democracy  can  produce.  That,  assuredly,  is 
the  electorate  called  into  being  during  a 
Presidential  year. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  will  wish  to 
make  the  House  the  least  representative  of 
our  three  elective  elements;  by  perpetually 
condemning  half  its  membership  to  a 
shrunken  electorate.  Such  a  body  could  not 
long  sustain  its  claim  to  be  an  equal  partner 
in  the  work  of  representative  government. 

v. 

If  this  Amendment  is  to  serve  the  public 
interest — ^if  Members  are  to  be  free  of  cam- 
paigning for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  them  to  master  the  work  of  the 
House — it  is  right  that  they  should  remain 
at  that  work  during  the  entire  term  to  which 
they  are  elected. 

It  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Amend- 
ment, if  a  Member  were  free  to  campaign 


for  the  Senate  without  resigning  his  seat  in 
the  House.  Because  we  seek  to  strengthen 
the  House,  and  through  it,  representative 
government — not  to  provide  a  sanctuary  and 
platform  for  further  electoral  contests — I  rec- 
ommend that  no  Member  of  either  House 
be  eligible  for  election  as  a  Member  of  the 
other  House  until  his  own  term  has  expired, 
unless,  at  least  30  days  prior  to  that  election, 
he  submits  his  resignation  from  the  office  he 
holds. 


VI. 


Our  democracy  cannot  remain  static,  a 
prisoner  to  the  past,  if  it  is  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  coming  generations.  Laws  and  institu- 
tions— to  paraphrase  Jefferson — must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  and  must  respond  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  life  itself. 

One  law  that  should  be  changed  limits  the 
term  of  office  for  one  of  the  great  arms  of  our 
government  to  a  period  too  brief  for  the 
public  good. 

Let  us  no  longer  bind  ourselves  to  it.  Let 
us  reform  it.  We  shall  better  serve  our 
people  when  we  do. 

Because  I  profoundly  agree  with  former 
President  Eisenhower,  when  he  said,  "Con- 
gressmen ought  to  be  elected  for  four  years, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  President,"  I  urge 
the  Congress  promptly  to  consider  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  extending  the  term  of 
office  for  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
four  years. 

REFORM  OF  THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 
SYSTEM 

In  my  special  message  to  the  Congress  last 
January,  I  urged  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  reform  the  Electoral  College  sys- 
tem.   I   renew  this   recommendation   and 
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strongly  reaffirm  the  need  to  reform  the 
Electoral  College  system. 

There  are  several  major  defects  in  the 
existing  system.  They  should  be  eliminated 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  people's  will  shall 
not  be  fmstrated  in  the  choice  of  their  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

First,  there  presendy  exists  the  possibility 
that  the  constitutional  independence  of  im- 
pledged  electors  will  be  exploited,  and  that 
their  votes  will  be  manipulated  in  a  close 
presidential  race  to  block  the  election  of  a 
major  candidate  in  order  to  throve  the  elec- 
tion into  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
grave  risk  should  be  removed. 

Second,  if  the  election  is  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  existing  system 
suffers  from  other  fundamental  defects.  In 
such  an  election,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  empowered  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent from  the  three  highest  candidates. 
However,  each  State  casts  only  one  vote, 
with  the  result  that  the  least  populous  States 
have  the  same  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
President  as  the  most  populous  States. 

As  early  as  1823,  Madison  reached  the 
conclusion  that  *'the  present  rule  of  voting 
for  President  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  so  great  a  departure  from  the  republi- 
can principle  of  numerical  equality,  and 
even  from  the  Federal  rule,  which  qualifies 
the  numerical  by  a  State  equality,  and  is  so 
pregnant  also,  with  a  mischievous  tendency 
in  practice,  that  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution on  this  point  is  justly  called  for  by 
all  its  considerate  and  best  friends." 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  put  an  end 
to  this  undemocratic  procedure. 

Third,  if  the  electoral  vote  is  indecisive 
under  the  existing  system,  the  President  is 
elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
the  Vice  President  is  elected  by  the  Senate. 
This  creates  the  possibility  of  the  election  of 


a  President  and  a  Vice  President  from  differ- 
ent parties.  That  possibility  should  not 
exist.  To  prevent  its  realization,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  should  both  be 
elected  by  the  same  body. 

Fourth,  the  Twenty-third  Amendment 
makes  no  provision  for  participation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  an  election  of  the 
President  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  of  the  Vice  President  by  the  Senate. 

I  firmly  beHeve  that  we  should  extend  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  all  the  rights  of 
participation  in  the  election  of  a  President 
and  Vice  President  which  the  50  States  may 
exercise. 

Fifth,  existing  law  fails  to  provide  for  the 
death  of  the  President-elect  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect between  elecdon  day  and  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  votes  in  December. 
There  is  also  no  provision  in  the  Constitution 
to  cover  the  contingency  presented  by  the 
death  of  a  candidate  for  President  or  Vice 
President  shordy  before  the  popular  election 
in  November.  These  gaps  should  now  be 
filled. 

Elimination  of  these  defects  in  our  Con- 
stitution are  long  overdue.  Our  concepts 
of  self-government  and  sound  government 
require  it. 

Congress  can  now,  in  the  words  of  Daniel 
Webster,  "perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered,"  by  uprooting  the  more  objec- 
tionable features  in  the  system  of  electing  a 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  thereby 
helping  to  preserve  representative  govern- 
ment and  the  two-party  system. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


The  V/hite  House 
January  20, 1966 


note:  The  text  o£  a  joint  resolution  "Proposing  an 
amendnient  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
providing  that  the  term  of  office  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  four  years"  was 
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made  public  with  the  President's  message  and  is 
printed  in  House  Document  364  (89th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.). 

For  the  President's  special  message  to  Congress 


on  January  28,  1965,  urging  a  reform  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system,  see  1965  volume,  this  series, 
Book  I,  Item  34. 


22  Remarks  in  Independence,  Mo.,  at  a  Ceremony  in  Connection 
With  the  Estabhshment  of  the  Harry  S.  Trmnan  Center  for  the 
Advancement  of  Peace.    January  20,  1966 


President  Truman,  Mrs,  Truman,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice,  Senator  Symington,  Senator  Long, 
Members  of  the  Missouri  delegation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Senator 
Anderson,  Congressman  Boggs,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

I  come  back  to  Independence  to  be  with 
one  of  the  world's  most  persistent  searchers 
for  peace  in  the  world.  It  is  quite  fitting 
that  this  day  is  set  aside  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Center  for  the 
Advancement  of  Peace  in  the  world. 

I  first  want  to  congratulate  the  men  here 
today  whose  generous  public  spirit  is  mak- 
ing this  Center  possible. 

I  take  my  text  from  the  words  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  spoke  just  17  years  ago  in  his 
inaugural  address  of  January  20,  1949. 

"We  must  embark,'*  he  said,  "on  a  bold 
new  program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our 
scientific  advances  and  industrial  progress 
available  for  the  improvement  and  the 
growth  of  underdeveloped  areas  in  the 
world." 

This  was,  as  we  know  now,  point  4.  It 
was  a  bold  and  vital  idea  then,  and  it  is 
just  as  bold  and  just  as  much  aHve  as  we 
meet  here  this  afternoon. 

The  initial  point  4  program  of  technical 
assistance  was  enacted  in  1949  and  has  con- 
tinued from  that  day  to  this.  Congress  after 
Congress  has  continued  to  appropriate  to 
that  program — with  growing  confidence — 
sums  which  now,  I  believe,  add  up  to  more 
than    $3    billion.     American    experts    have 


traveled  the  globe  to  every  continent,  bring- 
ing their  skills  to  the  worldwide  war  against 
ignorance,  and  against  hunger,  and  against 
disease. 

And  to  measure  the  success  of  this  effort 
we  have  only  to  ask:  What  would  the  world 
be  Hke  today  if  President  Truman  had  not 
launched  this  program? 

In  this  year  1966,  I  am  proposing,  on  be- 
half of  our  Nation,  a  major  new  effort  in  this 
same  field  that  he  began  so  long  ago,  and  I 
am  proud  to  add  to  the  point  4  of  President 
Truman,  the  fourth  principle  of  this  year's 
State  of  the  Union  speech:  "to  help  improve 
the  life  of  man." 

How  v/ill  v/e  help  improve  the  life  of 
man? 

First,  we  propose  a  radical  increase  in  our 
response  to  the  needs  of  international  edu- 
cation. There  can  be  no  decent  life  for  any 
man  or  any  people  without  education. 

The  International  Education  Act  of  1966 
will  help  build  partnerships  between  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  schools. 

It  will  recruit  teachers  for  overseas  work. 

It  will  make  possible  long-term  commit- 
ments by  American  universities  toward 
solving  the  problems  of  international 
education. 

It  will  launch  a  series  of  projects  to  attack 
illiteracy  and  to  find  new  ways  to  teach  basic 
skills.  It  will  begin  to  provide  for  an  Ex- 
change Peace  Corps  to  bring  able  young 
people  from  other  countries  to  live  and  work 
here  with  us. 
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Second,  we  are  going  to  enlarge  our  work 
for  world  health.  And  the  twin  of  the  In- 
ternational Education  Act  will  be  the  Inter- 
national Health  Act  of  1966. 

And  with  that  act  we  will  strike  at  disease 
by  establishing  an  international  medical  mis- 
sion in  our  Public  Health  Service. 

We  plan  to  triple  our  effort  to  train  medi- 
cal manpower  in  the  developing  countries. 

We  plan  to  double  the  size  of  our  nutrition 
program  for  mothers  and  for  children.  We 
plan  to  increase  by  80  million  those  who  will 
receive  adequate  diets. 

We  plan  to  set  targets  and  to  develop 
programs  so  in  the  next  decade  we  can  com- 
pletely wipe  out  smallpox  in  the  entire  world. 
We  can  eliminate  malaria  in  this  hemisphere 
and  large  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  We  can 
end  yellow  fever  in  this  hemisphere,  and  we 
can  find  new  controls  for  cholera,  rabies,  and 
other  epidemic  diseases. 

Third,  we  v^ill  launch  a  major  new  attack 
on  worldwide  hunger.  We  will  present  this 
year  a  new  food  aid  program,  designed 
around  the  principle  of  intense  cooperation 
with  those  in  all  hungry  countries  who  are 
ready  to  help  themselves.  We  will  direct 
our  assistance  program  toward  a  cooperative 
effort  to  increase  agricultural  production. 
We  will  ask  the  countries  which  we  help  to 
make  the  necessary  land  reforms — to  mod- 
ernize marketing  and  distribution — to  invest 
greater  energy  and  resources  in  their  own 
food  production. 

And  in  return,  we  will  triple  our  assistance 
to  investments  in  the  powerful  weapons  of 
modern  agriculture — from  fertilizer  to  ma- 
chinery we  will  direct  the  efforts  of  our  agri- 
cultural scientists  to  the  special  problems  of 
the  developing  countries — to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  foods  and  concentrates.  We 
will  call  for  an  international  effort,  including 
institutions  like  the  World  Bank,  to  expand 
the  world's  supply  of  fertilizer. 


Fourth,  we  will  increase  our  efforts  in  the 
great  field  of  human  population.  The  hun- 
gry world  cannot  be  fed  until  and  unless  the 
growth  in  its  resources  and  the  growth  in  its 
population  come  into  balance.  Each  man 
and  woman — and  each  nation — must  make 
decisions  of  conscience  and  policy  in  the  face 
of  this  great  problem.  But  the  position 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  clear.  We 
will  give  our  help  and  our  support  to  nations 
which  make  their  own  decision  to  insure  an 
effective  balance  between  the  numbers  of 
their  people  and  the  food  they  have  to  eat. 
And  we  will  push  forward  the  frontiers  of 
research  in  this  important  field. 

Fifth,  the  underlying  principle  of  all  of 
our  work  with  other  nations  will  always  be 
the  principle  of  cooperation.  We  will  work 
with  those  who  are  willing  to  work  with  us 
for  their  own  progress,  in  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  in  the  spirit  of  understanding. 

And  while  we  work  for  peaceful  progress, 
we  will  maintain  our  strength  against  ag- 
gression. Nothing  is  more  false  than  the 
timid  complaint  that  we  cannot  defend  our- 
selves against  the  aggressor  and  at  the  same 
time  make  progress  in  the  works  of  peace. 
A  celebration  which  unites  the  United  States 
is  a  fit  time  to  reaffirm  that  energy  in  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  that  energy  and 
progress  in  the  building  of  a  free  society  and 
it  should  be  the  common  objective  of  any 
free  people,  large  or  small. 

Now  this  is  the  central  necessity  today  of 
the  brave  people  with  w^hom  we  are  asso- 
ciated in  South  Vietnam.  Just  this  week, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Vietnam  has  pledged 
his  country  to  this  necessity.  He  has  spoken 
for  progress  in  rural  education,  in  housing, 
in  land  reform,  and  above  all,  of  the  need 
for  progress  in  social  revolution  and  in  the 
building  of  democracy — by  constitutional 
process  and  by  free  elections.  All  this  he 
has  said  in  the  shadow  of  continuing  aggres- 
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sion  from  the  North.  In  all  this  he  will  have 
the  full  support  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

And  so,  President  Truman,  as  we  dedicate 
today  in  your  honor  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace,  we 
recall  the  vision  that  you  gave  us  to  follow 
when  you  gave  your  farewell  address,  and 
I  quote: 

"I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
destiny  of  free  men.  With  patience  and 
courage  we  shall  some  day  move  on  to  a  new 
era — a  wonderful  golden  age — an  age  when 
we  can  use  the  peaceful  tools  that  science  has 
forged  for  us  to  do  away  with  poverty  and 
human  misery  everywhere  on  earth." 

That  is  still  our  goal,  President  Truman. 
And  now  we  are  today  redoubling  our  efforts 
to  achieve  it. 

Today  I  informed  President  Truman  of 
our  worldwide  efforts  to  move  the  violence 
of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  table  of  peaceful 
discussions.  I  received  a  report  this  morning 
before  I  left  Washington  from  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Ambassador  Harriman  on  their 
recent  travels.  I  shall  be  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  Ambassador  again  later 
this  afternoon.  Both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Ambassador  told  me  that  in  all  the  capitals 
they  visited — -and  Ambassador  Harriman 
went  to  almost  a  dozen — government  leaders 
recognized  the  United  States'  genuine  desire 
for  peace  in  the  world. 

And  of  this  one  thing  I  am  sure,  the  door 
of  peace  must  be  kept  wide  open  for  all  who 
wish  to  avoid  the  scourge  of  war.  But  the 
door  of  aggression  must  be  closed  and  bolted 
if  man  himself  is  to  survive. 

It  is  tragic  that  in  the  1960's  there  are  still 
those  who  would  engulf  their  neighbors  by 
force,  still  those  who  require  that  vast  re- 
sources be  used  to  guard  the  peace  rather 
than  to  bring  all  the  people  in  the  v^'^orld  the 
wonders  that  are  really  within  their  grasp. 


The  central  purpose  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  a  peace  which  permits  all  men  to 
remain  free.  But  we  must  do  more.  We 
must  work,  and  we  must  build  upon  the 
solid  foundations,  as  the  Chief  Justice  said, 
of  law  among  nations.  And  this  is  Amer- 
ica's determination,  and  this  is  America's 
commitment. 

Now  let  me  leave  this  one  last  thought 
with  you.  I  think  every  schoolboy  knows 
that  peace  is  not  unilateral — it  takes  more 
than  one  to  sign  an  agreement.  And  it 
seems  clear  to  all  that  what  is  holding  up 
peace  in  the  world  today  is  not  the  United 
States  of  America.  What  is  holding  back 
the  peace  is  the  mistaken  view  on  the  part 
of  the  aggressors  that  we  are  going  to  give 
up  our  principles,  that  we  may  yield  to 
pressure,  or  abandon  our  allies,  or  finally  get 
tired  and  get  out.  On  the  day  that  others 
decide  to  substitute  reason  for  terror,  when 
they  will  use  the  pen  instead  of  the  hand 
grenade,  when  they  will  replace  rational  logic 
for  inflammatory  invective,  then  on  that  very 
day,  the  journey  toward  peace  can  really 
begin. 

If  the  aggressors  are  ready  for  peace,  if 
they  are  ready  for  a  return  to  a  decent  respect 
for  their  neighbors,  ready  to  understand 
where  their  hopeful  future  really  lies,  let 
them  come  to  the  meeting  place  and  we  will 
meet  them  there. 

Here  in  the  presence  today  of  the  great 
man  who  was  the  33d  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  labored  so  long  and  so 
valiantly  to  bring  serenity  to  a  troubled 
world,  the  36th  President  of  the  United 
States  speaks  with  the  voice  of  190  million 
Americans:  We  want  a  peace  with  honor 
and  with  justice  that  will  endure! 

Now,  President  Truman,  there  is  one  more 
bit  of  business  that  I  would  like  to  take  care 
of  so  long  as  I  have  come  out  here  to  In- 
dependence.   I  was  here  not  long  ago  in 
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connection  with  a  little  project  that  you  in- 
augurated two  decades  ago,  but  when  the 
fellows  last  night  in  the  Social  Security  office 
learned  that  I  was  coming  out  here  again  to 
see  you  and  Mrs.  Truman  today,  they  asked 
me  to  bring  along  your  new  Medicare  card. 

And  it  is  now  my  great  pleasure  to  present 
here,  in  the  presence  of  these  distinguished 
friends  of  yours,  and  many  of  the  young  men 
of  yesteryear  who  fought  these  battles  with 
you,  to  bring  Card  No.  i  for  you,  and  Card 
No.  2  for  Mrs.  Truman. 

They  told  me,  President  Truman,  that  if 
you  wished  to  get  the  voluntary  medical  in- 
surance that  you  will  have  to  sign  this  ap- 
plication form,  and  they  asked  me  to  sign 
as  your  witness.  So  you  are  getting  special 
treatment  since  cards  won't  go  out  to  the 
other  folks  until  the  end  of  this  month.  But 
we  wanted  you  to  know,  and  vv^e  wanted 
the  entire  world  to  know  that  we  haven't 
forgotten  who  is  the  real  daddy  o£  Medicare. 
And  because  of  the  fight  that  you  started 
many  years  ago,  19  million  Americans  will 


be  eligible  to  receive  new  hope  and  new 
security  when  the  program  begins  on  July  i, 
and  19  million  Americans  have  another  rea- 
son, another  cause  to  bless  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Again,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who 
made  this  great  day  possible. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  ^-i^*  ^t  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Library  in  Independence,  Mo.,  at  a 
ceremony  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Center  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peace  at  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  In  his 
opening  words  he  referred  to  former  President  and 
Mrs.  Truman,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Earl  Warren,  Senator  Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri, 
Senator  Edv/ard  V.  Long  of  Missouri,  Senator  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  and  Representative 
Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana.  During  his  remarks  the 
President  referred  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Ambassador  at  Large  W.  Averell  Harriman. 

The  International  Education  Act  of  1966  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  October  29,  1966  (see 
Item  557).  The  proposed  International  Health 
Act  of  1966  was  not  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress. 

For  President  Truman's  inaugural  address  of 
January  20,  1949,  see  "Public  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents, Harry  S.  Truman,  1949,"  Item  19. 

For  the  remarks  of  the  President  and  Mr.  Tru- 
man on  July  30,  1965,  at  the  signing  in  Independ- 
ence of  the  Medicare  bill,  see  1965  volume,  this 
series,  Book  II,  Item  394. 


23     Reply  to  a  Letter  From  a  Group  of  House  Members  Relating  to 
the  Situation  in  Vietnam.     January  22,  1966 


Dear  Mr.  Congressman: 

I  am  responding  to  you  as  the  first  in 
alphabetical  order  of  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  written  to  me  under  date 
of  January  21  on  the  search  for  peace  in 
Vietnam.  I  hope  you  will  share  this  answer 
with  your  co-signers. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  strong  support  of 
our  effort  to  move  the  v/ar  in  Vietnam  to  the 
conference  table.  This  support  is  a  real  en- 
couragement, coupled  as  it  is  with  the  equally 
strong  support  of  our  determination  to  meet 
our  commitments  in  Vietnam. 

I  share  your  interest  in  effective  action 


through  the  United  Nations,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  there  is  no  part  of  this  whole 
problem  to  which  we  give  closer  attention. 
I  have  reviewed  this  matter  many  times  with 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  and  we  have  re- 
peatedly considered  the  suggestion  you  offer. 
You  can  be  assured  that  he  and  I  are  firmly 
determined  to  make  every  possible  use  of  the 
United  Nations  in  moving  toward  peace,  and 
toward  an  effective  ceasefire  as  part  of  that 
purpose. 

Unfoi-tunately,  you  are  correct  in  your 
statement  that  the  response  from  the  other 
side  has  not  been  encouraging.     The  evi- 
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dence  available  to  this  government  indicates 
only  continuing  hostility  and  aggressiveness 
in  Hanoi  and  an  insistence  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  to  Communist  take- 
over. We  are  making  no  hasty  assumptions 
of  any  sort,  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  heavy  weight  of  evidence 
which  has  accumulated  during  the  last 
month. 

I  can  give  you  categorical  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  abandonment  of  our  peace 
efforts.  Even  though  it  is  increasingly  clear 
that  we  have  had  only  a  hostile  response  to 
the  present  pause  in  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam, you  can  be  sure  that  our  unflagging 
pursuit  of  peace  will  continue.  As  I  said 
this  week  in  a  letter  to  Speaker  McCormack, 
"Whether  the  present  effort  is  successful  or 
not,  our  purpose  of  peace  will  be  constant;  we 
will  continue  to  press  on  every  door." 

And  at  the  same  time,  I  am  confident  that 
as  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  you  will  share  my  determination  that 
our  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam  shall  be  sus- 
tained and  supported  "by  every  dollar  and 


every  gun  and  every  decision"  that  they  must 
have — "whatever  the  cost  and  whatever  the 
challenge."  For  a  month  we  have  held  our 
hand  in  an  important  area  of  military  action. 
But  the  infiltration  of  the  aggressor's  forces 
has  continued,  and  so  have  his  attacks  on  our 
allies  and  on  our  own  men.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  we  have  a  heavy  obligation 
not  to  add  lightly  to  the  dangers  our  troops 
must  face.  We  must  give  them  the  support 
they  need  in  fulfillment  of  the  commitment 
so  accurately  stated  in  your  letter — "the  deter- 
mination of  our  Government  to  resist  the 
terror  and  aggression  which  deny  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  the  right  freely  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future." 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Honorable  Brock  Adams,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  The  letter  to  which  the  President  replied, 
signed  by  77  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  printed  in  the  Congressional  E.ecord  of 
January  24,  1966  (p.  844). 

For  the  President's  reply  to  a  similar  letter  signed 
by  15  Senators,  see  Item  36 


24    Message  to  Prime  Minister  Menzies  of  Australia  Upon  Learning 
of  Flis  Decision  To  Retire.    January  24,  1966 

[Released  January  24, 1966.    Dated  January  19,  1966] 


IT  IS  with  mixed  feelings  of  regret  and 
understanding  that  I  have  learned  of  your 
decision  to  retire  from  active  public  life.  I 
say  regret  because  I  have  deeply  valued  your 
friendship,  your  understanding,  and  your 
support  on  a  range  of  world  issues  and,  in 
particular,  in  connection  with  the  struggle 
to  defend  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  against 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion.  I 
say  understanding  because  after  19  years  of 


distinguished  service  as  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia  and  a  lifetime  spent  in  vigorously 
supporting  and  defending  democratic  ideals 
in  your  own  country,  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth, and  in  the  world,  you  have  fully 
established  your  right  to  a  period  of  rest  and 
contemplation.  I  will  miss  your  wisdom 
and  sturdy  good  sense.  With  cordial  best 
wishes, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
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25    Remarks  Upon  Signing  the  Budget  Message  for  Fiscal  Year  1967. 
January  24,  1966 


Director  Schultze,  Deputy  Elmer  Staats, 
dedicated  members  of  the  Budget  Bureau, 
my  friends: 

We  are  pleased  to  come  here  this  morning 
to  sign  and  submit  to  the  Congress  the 
budget  that  we  are  sending  up  today.  We 
have  worked,  with  your  help  and  advice, 
for  many  weeks  and  months  now  in  an 
attempt  to  make  this  a  responsible  budget, 
and  a  prudent  budget,  and  a  reasonable 
budget  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  times  in 
which  we  live. 

I  think  the  budget  is  responsible  because 
it  reflects  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  our 
people.  I  think  it  launches  and  reinforces 
some  of  the  most  exciting  and  beneficial 
American  programs  that  we  have  known, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  human  develop- 
ment— health  and  education. 

I  think  it  is  a  prudent  budget  because  it 
was  conceived  within  the  framework  of  com- 
monsense  economy  and  as  much  efficiency  as 
we  could  obtain  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— under  at  least  our  management. 

We  have  tried  since  the  beginning  of  this 
fiscal  year  to  get  the  managers  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  expenditures  wherever 
they  possibly  could,  to  eliminate  what  we 
thought  could  be  termed  "fat"  programs  that 
were  obsolete  or  outmoded.  And  we  have 
done  that  to  a  point  where,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Vietnam,  our  budget  this  next  year 
will  be  increased  by  600  million  over  the 
budget  last  year. 

Now  in  order  to  do  that  we  had  to — by 
eliminating  programs,  by  reducing  expendi- 
tures, by  sale  of  assets  and  other  means — cut 
4  billion  700  million  out  of  the  budget. 

And  I  said  to  most  of  my  Cabinet  officers 
several  times  that  you  people  over  here 
wanted  me  to  say  to  them — before  we  passed 
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on  how  many  new  dollars  they  could  get  for 
new  programs — to  be  able  to  tell  us  how 
many  old  dollars  they  were  saving  from  the 
elimination  of  old  programs. 

So  in  short,  it  came  up  that  they  eliminated 
4  billion  700  million.  But  when  we  started 
passing  it  out  we  had  to  go  further  than 
that;  we  passed  out  5  billion  3 — 600  million 
more  than  last  year.  Unfortunately,  700 
million  of  that  is  in  interest  payments,  or  we 
would  be  actually  under  last  year. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  hoping  at  the  end 
of  the  year  our  figures  will  reflect.  We 
think  they  will  be  judged  by  our  fellow  man 
and  our  fellow  citizen  as  reasonable.  We 
think  that  they  will  meet  the  test  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  We  think  that  they  reflect 
that  we  realize  that  these  are  somber  and 
uncertain  times. 

And  we  know  that  if  our  problems  in 
Vietnam  can  be  solved,  that  we  can  take 
some  of  the  funds  that  we  necessarily  must 
spend  there  in  defending  our  freedom  and 
stopping  aggression  and  put  on  programs  for 
human  advancement. 

Now  as  I  sign  this  budget  today,  it  reflects 
what  the  Budget  Director,  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, and  members  of  what  I  consider  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  dedicated  staffs 
in  all  the  Government — it  reflects  what  we 
believe  is  a  realistic  and  honest  assessment 
of  our  needs. 

When  I  sent  the  budget  to  the  Congress 
last  year,  I  estimated  we  would  have  a  deficit 
of  something  over  5  billion.  Actually,  it 
looks  like  now,  with  5  months  yet  to  go,  that 
we  will  have  a  deficit  of  over  6  billion.  So 
it  will  be  up  a  litde  over  a  billion  dollars.  I 
hope  that  I'm  wrong.  I  hope  it  comes  down 
between  now  and  June  and  maybe  we  will 
hit  it  close  to  right  on  the  nose. 
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But  what  we  are  putting  in  this  budget 
here  is  what  we  think  is  realistic,  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  do  everything  we  can  to  stay 
within  our  estimates  and  make  our  dreams 
come  true.  If  we  do,  we  think  that  they 
will  be  approved  by  the  American  people 
and  be  rewarded. 

In  any  event,  I  wanted  you  to  know  that 
this  is  the  third  budget  I  have  presented. 
Each  time,  I  marvel  at  the  energy,  the  dedi- 
cation, the  imagination,  and  the  uncomplain- 
ing hard  work  that  the  employees  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  give  to  their  country  and  give 
to  their  Government. 

You  people  have  a  passion  for  anonymity. 
The  spodight  rarely  shines  on  you.  But 
today,  I  want  it  to  shine  on  you,  and  I  came 
here  to  tell  you  that  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  Congress,  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  that  we  respect  you  and 
we  recognize  the  many  sacrifices  you  have 
made  to  bring  about  this  final  result. 

Also,  I  want  to  perform  a  little  act,  as  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Schultze,  this  morning.  I 
want  to  recognize  one  man  in  the  Budget 
Bureau  who  for  34  years  has  made  a  very 
tremendous  individual  contribution  to  the 
budget.  His  name  is  William  F.  McCand- 
less.  He  has  added  to  the  quality  of  his 
Government  by  giving  all  of  his  adult  life 
to  public  service.  As  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Budget  his  achievements  in  budgeting 
have  left  a  very  enduring  mark  on  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  He 
has   served   now  five  Presidents.    He  has 


served  with  eleven  Budget  Directors,  and  he 
has  served  all  of  them  with  great  energy  and 
with  great  fidelity.  He  has  served  them 
without  regard  to  political  party  or  to 
political  power. 

So  today,  Mr.  McCandless,  in  the  presence 
of  your  wife,  Irene,  and  your  daughter, 
Susan,  I  want  to  bring  you  the  President's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Federal  Civilian 
Service  to  your  country.  And,  through  you, 
I  especially  want  to  thank  the  other  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  with  you  and 
helped  to  enlarge  the  strength  and  knowledge 
of  their  Nation,  and  thank  those  whose  skills 
and  spirit  have  produced  a  responsible  and, 
as  I  said,  a  prudent,  and  what  I  believe  will 
be  judged  as  a  reasonable  budget  for  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:34  s-i^«  i^^  the 
Indian  Treaty  Room  at  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing. In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to  Charles 
L.  Schultze,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Deputy  Director.  During  his 
remarks  he  referred  to  William  F.  McCandless,  As- 
sistant Director  for  Budget  Review. 

The  citation  accompanying  Mr.  McCandless*  award 
follows: 

"With  extraordinary  effectiveness  he  has  served 
five  Presidents  in  the  annual  development  of  the 
Federal  Budget — its  formulation,  its  interpretation 
to  Congress  and  the  public,  and  its  administration. 
He  has  made  the  Budget  a  constructive  force  in 
Government  management. 

"His  achievements,  his  authoritative  knowledge, 
his  wisdom,  and  his  integrity  have  been  of  utmost 
benefit  to  the  Government  and  the  people." 

For  the  budget  message,  see  Item  26. 


26    Annual  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress,  Fiscal  Year  1967. 
January  24,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

With  this  message  I  transmit  to  you  today 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 


A  budget  is  not  simply  a  schedule  of 
financial  accounts. 

It  is  a  program  for  action. 

The  program  of  the  Federal  Government 
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which  this  budget  recommends  is  grounded 
on  these  fundamental  premises: 

•  In  international  affairs  we  are  deter- 
mined to  seek  peace  with  every  means 
at  our  command 

— but  we  are  fully  prepared  to  meet 
the  costs  of  opposing  aggression. 
®  In  domestic  a^airs  we  are  determined  to 
press   confidently  forward   toward   the 
Great  Society 

— but  we  shall  do  so  in  an  orderly  and 
responsible  way,  and  at  a  pace 
which  reflects  the  claims  of  our 
commitments  in  Southeast  Asia 
upon  the  Nation's  resources. 
The  budget  for  1967  bears  the  strong  im- 
print of  the  troubled  world  we  live  in. 

It  provides  the  funds  we  now  foresee  as 
necessary  to  meet  our  commitments  in  South- 
east Asia.  If  our  efforts  to  secure  an  honor- 
able peace  bear  fruit,  these  funds  need  not 
be  spent.  Yet  it  would  be  folly  to  present 
a  budget  which  inadequately  provided  for 
the  military  and  economic  costs  of  sustaining 
our  forces  in  Vietnam.  And  those  costs  are 
substantial. 

In  this  setting  I  have  sought  to  frame  a 
balanced  program. 

•  We  are  a  rich  nation  and  can  afford  to 
make  progress  at  home  while  meeting  obli- 
gations abroad — in  fact,  we  can  afford  no 
other  course  if  we  are  to  rem.ain  strong.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  not  halted  progress  in  the 
new  and  vital  Great  Society  programs  in 
order  to  finance  the  costs  of  our  efforts  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

•  But  even  a  prosperous  nation  cannot 
meet  all  its  goals  all  at  once.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  rate  of  advance  in  the  new  programs 
has  been  held  below  what  might  have  been 
proposed  in  less  troubled  times,  many  older 
and  lower  priority  activities  have  been  re- 
duced or  eliminated,  and  economies  have 


been    sought    in    every    operation    of    the 
Government. 

•  At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  insure  that 
the  necessary  increase  in  budget  expenditures 
is  so  financed  as  to  promote  economic  sta- 
bility. For  this  reason,  I  am  proposing 
several  tax  measures  designed  to  increase 
Federal  revenues. 

With  this  balanced  program  w^e  can: 
®  Meet  our  international  responsibilities 
with  firmness. 

•  Maintain  continued  prosperity  and  eco- 
nomic stability  at  home. 

•  Raise   the   productivity,   earnings,   and 
living  standards  of  our  poorer  citizens. 

•  Improve    the    quality    of    life    for    all 
citizens. 

•  Preserve  and  protect  our  national  re- 
sources for  the  generations  to  come. 

And  we  can  achieve  these  ends  without 
unduly  straining  our  economic  resources  or 
impairing  our  steady  economic  expansion. 

THE  BUDGET  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

The  unprecedented  and  uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  past  5  years  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  contribution  that  appro- 
priate fiscal  action  can  make  to  national 
prosperity.  Aided  by  the  judicious  use  of 
tax  and  expenditure  policy,  the  Nation  con- 
tinues to  benefit  from  the  longest  period  of 
sustained  economic  growth  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

With  proper  policies,  this  growth  will  ex- 
tend through  the  current  calendar  year  and 
beyond.  In  calendar  year  1966,  the  Nation's 
output  of  goods  and  services — the  gross  na 
tional  product — is  expected  to  grow  by  $46 
billion  over  1965,  reaching  $722  billion,  plus 
or  minus  %  billion.  This  increase  will  fol- 
low on  the  heels  of  last  year's  healthy  growth, 
when  the  real  gross  national  product  ad- 
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vanced  by  5^%. 
During  that  year: 

•  Nearly  2V2  miliion  additional  jobs  were 
created. 

•  Countless  new  and  previously  idle  plants 
and  machines  were  drawn  into  produc- 
tive use. 

•  Consumer  and  business  incomes  reached 
record  levels. 

•  The  unemployment  rate  fell  to  4.1%,  the 
lowest  in  more  than  8  years. 

A  growing  economy  provides  rising  Fed- 
eral revenues  and  expanding  economic  re- 
sources both  for  meeting  our  military  and 
international  commitments  and  for  moving 
closer  to  our  Great  Society  goals.  But  this 
does  not  relieve  us  of  the  obligation  to  weigh 
expenditure  decisions  carefully  and  carry 
them  out  efficiently.  Inflation  need  not  be 
the  price  of  social  progress;  nor  should  it  be 
a  cost  of  defending  freedom. 

Our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  must 
also  be  designed  to  help  reduce  further  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  During  the 
past  calendar  year,  the  deficit  declined  by 
more  than  half  from  the  preceding  year. 
Private  banks  and  other  businesses  con- 
tributed significandy  in  a  variety  of  ways 
through  voluntary  program^s  announced  last 
February.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  eliminating  or  reducing  pay- 
ments abroad  wherever  possible  and  con- 
sistent with  essential  program  requirements. 
We  will  continue  these  efforts. 

FISCAL   PROGRAM 

This  budget  presents  a  responsible  fiscal 
program.  It  accommodates  our  foreign  and 
domestic  responsibilities  in  an  environment 
of  strong  but  noninflationary  economic 
growth. 

The  1967  fiscal  program  consists  of  the 
following  elements: 


First,  apart  from  the  special  costs  of  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia,  increases  in  Federal 
expenditures  for  high  priority  Great  Society 
programs  and  for  unavoidable  workload 
grov/th  have  been  largely  offset  by  reductions 
in  lower  priority  programs,  management  im- 
provements, and  other  measures.  As  a  con- 
sequence, total  regular  administrative  budget 
expenditures — i.e.,  outside  of  special  Viet- 
nam costs — rise  by  only  |o,6  billion  between 
1966  and  1967 — and  this  increase  is  virtually 
the  same  amount  as  the  congressional  addi- 
tions to  my  1965  pay  proposals  for  military 
and  civilian  employees. 

Second,  I  propose  to  supplement  the  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  revenues  v/hich  is  a  con- 
sequence of  economic  growth  by  a  series  of 
tax  measures  which  will  yield  I1.2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1966  and  $4,8  billion  in  1967: 

®  A  plan  for  improving  the  pay-as-you-go 
effectiveness  of  the  withholding  system 
on  personal  income  taxes. 

*  A  corresponding  plan  to  accelerate  the 
transition  of  corporate  income  tax  pay- 
ments to  a  full  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

*  A  temporary  reinstatement  of  the  excise 
taxes  on  passenger  automobiles  and  tele- 
phone service  which  were  reduced  at 
the  beginning  of  this  calendar  year  and 
deferral  of  the  further  reductions  sched- 
uled in.  the  future. 

Third,  the  combined  increase  in  revenues 
from  economic  growth  and  from  my  tax 
proposals  will  amount  to  $11.0  billion  in 
1967.  This  is  substantially  larger  than  the 
growth  in  administrative  budget  expendi- 
tures. In  fact,  it  virtually  covers  the  total 
special  costs  of  operations  in  Vietnam  as  well 
as  the  small  increase  in  regular  budget  ex- 
penditures from  1966  to  1967. 

Fourth,  as  a  consequence,  the  overall  1967 
deficit  in  the  administrative  budget  is  $1.8 
billion,  sharply  lower  than  in  1966  and  the 
smallest  deficit  in  7  years,  despite  the  added 
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costs  we  are  incurring  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Fifth,  on  a  consolidated  cash  basis — which 
is  the  most  comprehensive  measure  of  budget 
totals — the  1967  budget  will  show  a  surplus 
of  $0.5  bilHon. 

No  one  can  firmly  predict  the  course  of 
events  in  Southeast  Asia.  They  depend  not 
only  upon  our  own  actions  but  upon  those 
of  our  adversaries.  As  a  consequence,  ulti- 
mate budgetary  requirements  could  be  either 
higher  or  lower  than  amounts  I  am  now  re- 
questing. Prior  experience  shows  that  such 
estimates  are  extremely  difHcult  to  make. 
During  the  Korean  war,  for  example,  actual 
military  expenditures  fell  substantially  below 
the  original  budget  estimate.  The  amounts 
which  I  am  presenting  here  reflect  the  best 
judgment  which  can  be  made  at  this  point  in 
time. 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  inherent  in 
this  situation,  the  1967  budget  is  designed  to 
provide  flexibility  of  response  to  changing 
conditions.  In  the  new  programs  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  the  last  several  years,  we 
have  an  effective  array  of  weapons  to  attack 
the  major  domestic  problems  confronting  the 
American  people — in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  poverty,  housing,  community  de- 
velopment, and  beautification.  The  1967 
budget  provides  funds  to  press  forward  vig- 
orously with  these  new  programs.  But 
because  of  the  costs  of  maintaining  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam,  those  funds  are,  in 
many  cases,  less  than  the  maximum  author- 
ized in  the  enabling  legislation.  Should  our 
efforts  to  find  peace  in  Vietnam  prevail,  we 
can  rapidly  adjust  the  budget  to  make  even 
faster  progress  in  the  use  of  these  new  pro- 
grams for  the  solution  of  our  domestic 
problems. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  events  in  Southeast 
Asia  so  develop  that  additional  funds  are  re- 
quired, I  will  not  hesitate  to  request  the  nec- 
essary sums.     And  should  that  contingency 


arise,  or  should  unforeseen  inflationary  pres- 
sures develop,  I  will  propose  such  fiscal 
actions  as  are  appropriate  to  maintain  eco- 
nomic stability. 

BUDGET   SUMMARY 

Administrative  budget. — Administrative 
budget  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1967 
are  estimated  at  $112.8  billion,  an  increase 
of  $6.4  billion  over  1966.  Apart  from  the 
special  military  and  economic  assistance  costs 
in  Vietnam,  expenditures  for  the  regular 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  in  1967 
are  estimated  at  $102.3  billion,  a  rise  of  $0.6 
billion  from  1966,  only  six-tenths  of  one 
percent. 

Administrative  budget  receipts  are  also 
expected  to  increase  in  1967,  to  $1 1  i.o  billion. 
Of  the  $11.0  billion  increase  over  1966,  $3.6 
billion  results  from  the  tax  measures  I  am 
proposing.  Most  of  the  remainder  results 
from  the  sound  and  orderly  economic  growth 
expected  for  calendar  year  1966. 

Excluding  both  special  Vietnam  costs  and 
the  recommended  tax  measures,  the  1967 
administrative  budget  could  have  been  in 
surplus.  When  I  urged  the  Congress  to 
enact  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  I  stated  that 
the  growth  in  economic  activity  yielded  by 
the  tax  reduction,  in  combination  with  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  Government  expendi- 
tures, would  lead  to  a  balanced  budget  in  a 
prosperous  economy.  Barring  the  then  un- 
foreseen costs  we  are  incurring  in  Southeast 
Asia,  that  forecast  remains  a  correct  one. 

Consolidated  cash  statement, — The  ad- 
ministrative budget  does  not  include  a  num- 
ber of  important  Federal  activities  which  are 
financed  through  trust  funds,  such  as  social 
security,  medical  care  for  the  aged,  and  aid 
for  highway  construction.  A  more  com- 
plete measure  of  the  Government's  finances 
is  the  consolidated  cash  budget  which  covers 
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all  of  the  Government's  programs  and  trans- 
actions with  the  public. 

Total  payments  to  the  public  on  the  con- 
solidated cash  basis  are  estimated  at  $145.0 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1967,  an  increase  of  $10.0 
billion  over  1966.  Excluding  special  Viet- 
nam costs,  cash  payments  are  estimated  to 
rise  by  $4.2  billion  in  1967,  primarily  because 
of  the  recently  enacted  hospital  and  medical 
insurance  programs  for  the  aged  which 
begin  in  1967  and  are  being  financed  in  large 
part  by  special  taxes. 


Total  receipts  from  the  public  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $145.5  billion  in  1967,  an  in- 
crease of  $17.4  billion  over  1966.  Of  the 
total  in  1967,  $6.5  billion  represents  the  yield 
from  special  trust  fund  taxes  that  were  re- 
cently enacted  or  are  proposed  in  this  budget. 

Federal  sector,  national  income  ac- 
counts,— A  third  measure  of  Federal  finance 
is  based  on  the  national  income  accounts. 
This  concept  is  designed  to  indicate  the  direct 
impact  of  Federal  fiscal  activity  on  the  econ- 
omy.   In    this    set    of    accounts,    Federal 


SUMMARY   OF   FEDERAL   RECEIPTS   AND   PAYMENTS 

[  Fiscal  years.     In  billions  ] 

Description  actual 

FEDERAL    RECEIPTS 

Administrative  budget  receipts $93 .  i 

Trust  fund  receipts 31.0 

Deduct:  Intragovernmental  transactions  and  other  adjustments 4.  4 

Total  cash  receipts  from  the  public 119. 7 

Deduct:  Loans,  differences  in  coverage,  and  other  adjustments i.  o 

Add:  Cash  to  accrual  basis  and  other  adjustments .9 

National  income  account  receipts — Federal  sector 119.  6 

FEDERAL   PAYMENTS 

Administrative  budget  expenditures 96.  5 

Excluding  special  Vietnam  costs (p(J.  4) 

Trust  fund  expenditures  (including  Government-sponsored  enterprises) 2.9.  6 

Deduct:  Intragovernmental  transactions  and  other  adjustments 3.7 

Total  cash  payments  to  the  public \^2..  4 

Excluding  special  Vietnam  costs (222.  ^) 

Deduct :  Loans,  differences  in  coverage,  and  other  adjustments 5.8 

Add:  Cash  to  accrual  basis  and  other  adjustments 1.7 

National  income  account  expenditures — Federal  sector 118.  3 

Excluding  special  Vietnam  costs (^118.  2) 

EXCESS   OF   RECEIPTS  (+)   OR   PAYMENTS  (— ) 

Including  special  Vietnam  costs: 

Administrative  budget —3. 4 

Receipts  from  and  payments  to  the  public —2-7 

National  income  accounts — Federal  sector +1.1 


1966 

1967 

estimate 

estimate 

$100.  0 

$111.0 

33-5 

41.6 

5-4 

7.1 

118.  i 

145-5 

.6 

•7 

i.i 

—1.6 

1x8.8 

141.1 

106.4 

III.  8 

Qioi.  7) 

(ii02.  i) 

33-8 

37.9 

5-^ 

5-7 

135.0 

145.0 

(150.  5) 

Oi../) 

4.0 

1.6 

—  .7 

131. 0 

141.7 

Qi26.3^ 

(/i^.^) 

-6.4 
-6.9 

—  1.1 


—  1.8 
+  .5 
-•5 
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receipts  and  expenditures,  including  trust 
fund  transactions,  are  generally  estimated  on 
an  accrual  rather  than  a  cash  basis.  In  addi- 
tion, purely  financial  transactions  are  ex- 
cluded because  they  do  not  directly  result  in 
current  output  and  income.  Total  Federal 
sector  receipts  and  expenditures  are  esti- 
mated to  show  a  deficit  of  $2.2  billion  in 
1966  and  $0.5  billion  in  1967. 

FEDERAL    REVENUES 

Since  1962,  private  demands  for  invest- 
ment and  consumption  have  been  stimulated 
by  several  major  tax  revisions.  The  stimulus 
resulting  from  these  tax  changes  has  been 
the  single  strongest  contributor  to  5  full  years 
of  sustained  economic  growth.  In  the  cur- 
rent year,  private  wage  earners  and  investors 
are  benefiting  from  tax  reductions  totaling 
$20  billion  as  a  result  of: 

•  The  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  highlighting 
an  investment  tax  credit  for  business. 

•  Liberalized  depreciation  allowances. 

•  The  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  providing  a 
record  cut  in  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come tax  rates. 

•  The  Excise  Tax  Act  of  1965,  author- 
izing a  broad  program  to  abolish  most 
Federal  excise  taxes  and  reduce  others. 

Despite  this  massive  tax  reduction,  ad- 
ministrative budget  receipts  under  existing 
legislation  are  estimated  to  be  about  $21 
billion  greater  in  1966  than  they  were  5  years 
earlier  in.  1961.  This  increase  is  more  than 
double  the  increase  during  the  previous  5 
years,  when  there  were  no  significant  tax 
cuts.  Thus,  we  have  a  clear  illustration  of 
the  direct  relationship  between  tax  policies, 
economic  growth,  and  Federal  revenues. 

Tax  policy,  however,  must  be  used  flexibly. 
We  must  be  equally  prepared  to  employ  it 
in  restraint  of  an  overly  rapid  economic  ex- 
pansion as  we  were  to  use  it  as  a  stimulus  to 


a  lagging  economy. 

The  current  situation  calls  for  a  modest 
measure  of  fiscal  restraint.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  am  recommending  a  tax  program 
which  consists  primarily  of  desirable  reforms 
in  tax  collection  procedures,  having  the  effect 
of  increasing  revenues  in  the  current  and 
coming  year.  In  addition,  I  am  proposing 
the  deferral  of  certain  scheduled  excise  tax 
reductions. 

Larger  corporations  are  beginning  the 
third  step  of  a  seven-stage  transition  to  a  full 
pay-as-you-go  system  for  corporate  income 
taxes  by  1970.  I  propose  that  this  transition 
be  accelerated  this  year  and  completed  in 
1967  to  produce  increased  corporate  tax  col- 
lections of  |i.o  billion  and  $3.2  billion, 
respectively. 

Similarly,  higher  income  individuals  now 
find  that  withheld  taxes  under  the  existing 
flat-rate  system  fail  to  cover  the  full  tax  lia- 
bility at  the  end  of  the  year.  Establishment 
of  a  graduated  withholding  system  will  in- 
crease tax  collections  by  $0.1  billion  in  fiscal 
1966  and  $0.4  bilHon  in  1967,  without  a 
change  in  total  personal  tax  liabilities. 

In  the  case  of  the  self-employment  social 
security  tax,  individuals  may  now  elect  to 
make  payments  annually  instead  of  quar- 
terly. By  requiring  these  payments  to  be 
made  quarterly,  trust  fund  receipts  will  be 
increased  by  $0.1  billion  in  both  fiscal  1966 
and  fiscal  1967. 

Together,  these  three  changes  in  collec- 
tion procedure  will  put  higher  incom^e  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  closer  to  the  fuli 
pay-as-you-go  schedules  which  nov/  apply  to 
moderate  and  lower  income  wage  earners. 

However,  it  is  desirable  that  the  economic 
impact  of  these  three  collection  speedup  re- 
forms should  be  supplemented  by  tempo- 
rarily rescinding  reductions  in  excise  tax 
rates  on  automobiles  and  telephone  service 
which  took  effect  in  January  of  this  year  and 
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RECEIPTS   FROM   THE   PUBLIC 

[  Fiscal  years.     In  billions  ] 

ig6s  1966  ip6j 

Source  actual         estimate        estimate 

Administrative  budget  receipts: 

Individual  income  taxes $48.  8  $51. 4  $56. 1 

Corporation  income  taxes 2.5 .  5  19. 7  34.  4 

Excise  taxes 10.9  9.i  8.9 

Other 7.9  9.7  II.  5 

Total  administrative  budget  receipts 93.  i  100.  o  iii.  o 

Trust  fund  receipts : 

Employment  taxes 16.  9  18.8  2.4.  3 

Deposits  by  States,  unemployment  insurance 3.1  1.  9  2..  9 

Excise  taxes 3.7  3.9  4. 4 

Federal  employees  retirement  system 2..  z  2..  2.  t.i. 

Interest  on  trust  fund  investments 1.8  1.8  2..  o 

Veterans  life  insurance  premiums .5  .5  ,5 

Other 3.0  3.4  5.3 

Total  trust  fund  receipts 31.0  33.  5  41.  6 

Intragovernmental  transactions  and  other  adjustments  (deduct) 4. 4  5.4  7.  i 

Total  receipts  from  the  public 119.  7  118. 2.  145-5 

by  postponing  the  reductions  in  rates  on  should  be  initiated.    To  this  end,  legislation 

these  items  now  scheduled  to  take  place  in  will  be  proposed  when  necessary,  and  equi- 

the  future.    Together  these  temporary  tax  table  user  charges  will  be  instituted  adminis- 

measures  will  yield  $0.1  billion  in  1966  and  tratively  where  authority  exists  to  do  so. 

f  1.2  billion  in  1967.  This  budget  proposes  a  number  of  new  or 

An  increase  in  the  payroll  tax  rate  and  increased  charges,  the  largest  of  which  are  in 

wage  base  to  finance  higher  social  security  the  transportation  field.     I  again  urge  the 

benefits  and  the  new  hospital  insurance  pro-  Congress   to   enact  legislation   so   that   the 

grams  took  effect  on  January  i,  1966.     A  primary  beneficiaries  will   defray   a  larger 

further  increase  in  the  rate  will  occur  on  part  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Federal  Gov- 

January  i,  1967,  under  existing  law.     These  ernment  in  providing  transportation  facil- 

increases  are  expected  to  provide  additional  ities  and  services  to  these  beneficiaries, 

trust  fund  receipts  of  $1.5  bilUon  in  fiscal  Increased  highway  user  charges  are  essen- 

year  1966  and  $6.2  billion  in  1967.  tial  for  completing  the  Interstate  Highway 

The  nature  of  many  government  services  System   on   a   pay-as-you-go   basis   and  for 

is  such  that  they  should  be  provided  without  financing  certain  additional  activities  of  im- 

any  charge  or  with  only  a  nominal  charge.  portance  to  highway  travelers,  such  as  safety 

However,  in  certain  cases  when  a  Govern-  programs. 

ment  program  provides  special  benefits  or  The  users  of  the  airways  bear  substantially 

privileges  to  specific,  identifiable  individuals  less  than  the  full  cost  of  the  Government  in- 

or    businesses,    appropriate    user    charges  vestments  and  services  upon  which  they  rely. 
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Accordingly,  I  am  recommending  an  in- 
crease in  the  passenger  ticket  tax,  increased 
taxes  on  fuels  used  by  general  aviation,  and 
a  new  tax  on  air  freight.  Receipts  from  the 
fuel  tax  on  general  aviation  v^hich  now  go 
into  the  highway  trust  fund  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  general  fund. 

The  facilities  of  the  inland  waterways  sys- 
tem, which  have  been  improved  steadily  by 
the  Federal  Government,  presently  are  avail- 
able to  general  and  commercial  users  free  of 
charge.  I  propose  that  they  meet  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  system  through  a  fuel  tax. 

NEW   OBLIGATIONAL   AUTHORITY 

The  recommendations  in  this  budget  will 
require  $121.9  billion  in  new  obligational 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1967  in  the  adminis- 
trative budget.  The  special  costs  of  Viet- 
nam represent  $9.1  billion  of  this  amount. 

Of  total  new  obHgational  authority: 

•  $106.3  billion  requires  action  by  the 
Congress  this  year. 

•  $15.6  billion  represents  permanent  au- 
thorizations not  requiring  further  con- 
gressional action;  the  largest  of  these  is 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

In  addition  to  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority required  for  the  administrative 
budget,  $42.6  billion  will  be  available  for  the 
trust  funds  in  1967,  an  increase  of  $7.5  bil- 


lion from  the  estimate  for  1966.  Most  of 
this  is  in  the  form  of  automatically  appro- 
priated revenues  from  special  taxes. 

The  total  recommended  for  1967  in  the 
administrative  budget  is  $4.1  billion  below 
the  estimate  for  1966.  Most  of  this  de- 
crease— $3.5  billion — ^is  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  (including  military  assistance), 
reflecting  the  large  supplemental  appropria- 
tions requested  for  1966  for  financing  special 
Southeast  Asia  costs. 

New  obligational  authority  in  1967  for  all 
other  agencies  has  been  held  at  or  below  the 
1966  levels  wherever  possible.  The  total 
estimated  decHne  of  |o.6  billion  includes  a 
number  of  significant  changes  in  the  author- 
ity requested  for  individual  agencies  and 
programs. 

Major  decreases  other  than  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are: 

•  $1.8  billion  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

•  $163  million  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

•  $110  million  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

•  $103   million   for  the   Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Major  increases  are: 

•  lr.4    billion    for    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

•  $750  million  for  interest  on  the  public 


NEW   OBLIGATIONAL   AUTHORITY 

[  Fiscal  years.     In  billions  ] 

196s 
Description  actual 

Total  authorizations  requiring  current  action  by  Congress: 

Administrative  budget  funds $93.  6 

Trust  funds 1.6 

Total  authorizations  not  requiring  current  action  by  Congress: 

Administrative  budget  funds 13.  i 

Trust  funds 30.  4 

Total  new  obligational  authority: 

Administrative  budget  funds 106.  6 

Trust  funds 32..  o 


1966 
estimate 

1967 
estimate 

$111.6 
.6 

$106.  3 
1-7 

14.4 
34-4 

15.6 

40.9 

116.0 

iii.9 

35.0 

4^.6 
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debt. 

•  $316  million  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  administrative  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1966  includes  a  recommended 
$15.8  billion  in  new  obligational  authority 
not  enacted  to  date.  The  special  Vietnam 
supplemental  represents  $12.8  biUion  of  this 
total.  Other  supplemental  funds  will  be  re- 
quired to  finance  legislation  enacted  last  year 
for  which  no  funds  have  yet  been  provided, 
such  as  higher  military  and  civilian  pay  and 
a  Teacher  Corps  to  help  in  the  education  of 
underprivileged  children.  Additional  funds 
will  also  be  needed  for  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  for  the  new  activities  au- 
thorized by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  new  hospital 
and  medical  insurance  programs  for  the 
aged.  Finally,  relatively  uncontrollable  vet- 
erans benefits,  public  assistance  grants,  and 
disaster  relief  will  require  more  funds  than 
provided  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

FEDERAL   PROGRAMS   AND    EXPENDITURES 

The  programs  proposed  in  this  budget  are 
designed  to  serve  the  national  interest  to  the 
full  extent  possible  within  an  expenditure 
level  appropriate  to  the  time. 

Our  military  needs  are  heavy.  But  they 
have  not  led  us  to  a  short-sighted  policy  of 
abandoning  die  war  on  poverty,  ignorance, 
blight,  and  disease.  We  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance toward  our  goals  for  a  Great  Society. 
This  budget  provides  for  a  significant  in- 
crease in  programs  which  attack  urgent 
domestic  problems. 

To  achieve  better  returns  for  the  taxpayer's 
dollar,  every  Government  activity  has  been 
subjected  to  exacting  standards  of  necessity 
and  priority.  Some  have  been  redirected  to 
increase  the  benefits  they  produce,  some  have 
been  reduced,  and  others  have  been  elimi- 


nated. Savings  from  these  actions  are  per- 
mitting greater  expansions  in  programs  of 
more  immediate  urgency. 

Over  the  3  years — from  fiscal  1964  to 
1967 — the  structure  of  the  Federal  budget 
will  change  substantially.  Excluding  special 
Vietnam  costs,  total  administrative  budget 
expenditures  for  regular  Federal  programs 
will  rise  by  $4.6  billion,  an  increase  of  only 
1/2%  per  year. 

Within  the  total,  however,  expenditure 
trends  among  various  programs  are  sharply 
different.  Between  1964  and  1967,  com- 
bined expenditures  on  major  programs  di- 
rected toward  the  aims  of  the  Great  Society — 

•  in  health 

•  in  education 

•  in  the  war  on  poverty 

•  in  manpower  training 

•  in  housing  and  community  development 
will  rise  by  $6.2  billion.  Unavoidable  in- 
terest costs  will  rise  by  $2.1  billion.  But  ex- 
penditures on  all  other  activities  will  decline 
by  $3.7  billion. 

As  we  have  moved  forward  with  new  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans,  we  have  sought  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  activities  of  lower  priority,  and  to 
pursue  every  technique  of  modern  manage- 
ment which  reduces  governmental  costs. 
The  expenditure  trends  since  1964  demon- 
strate anew  what  I  have  stated  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past: 

•  a  compassionate  Government  need  not 
be  a  profligate  Government. 

•  concern  for  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
people  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  re- 
sponsibility and  efficiency  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  public's  business. 

The  1967  budget  continues  this  approach. 
Net  expenditures  for  Great  Society  programs 
rise  by  $2.1  billion — reflecting  a  gross  in- 
crease of  over  $3  billion,  partly  offset  by  the 
substitution  of  private  for  public  credit  in 
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THE   CHANGING   FEDERAL   BUDGET 

[  Fiscal  years.     In  billions  ] 

Adminhtrativc  budget  expenJifures^  excluding  special 
Vietna?n  costs 
1964         196s  19^^  19^7  Change^ 

Description  actual      actual       estimate       estimate     ig64toi96-/ 

Interest $10.8      $11.4  $12.1  $12..  9  +$1.  i 

Health,  labor,  education,  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment, economic  opportunity  program,  and  aid  to 
the  needy 6.7  7.3  10.8  11. 9  +6.2. 

All  other 80.  i        77.6  78.8  76.5  —3.7 

Total 97.7        96.4  101.7  101. 3  +4-6 


several  of  these  programs;  interest  costs  rise 
by  I0.8  billion;  while  all  other  regular  ex- 
penditures decrease  by  $2.3  billion. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  unforesee- 
able events  may  call  for  prompt  action  by 
the  Government.  We  v^iil  also  v^ant  to  act 
on  matters — such  as  developing  a  civil  super- 
sonic transport — for  which  the  amounts  re- 
quired cannot  now  be  precisely  estimated. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  matters — such 
as  the  pay  and  retirement  benefits  of  Federal 
civilian  employees — which  are  under  study 
and  on  which  decisions  have  not  yet  been 
reached.  To  make  it  clear  that  the  budget 
totals  provide  adequately  for  such  situations, 
I  have  included  $500  million  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  and  $350  million  of  expen- 
ditures as  an  allowance  for  contingencies. 

The  following  are  my  major  expenditure 
recommendations : 

National  defense. — Aggressive  forces  are 
now  testing  our  will  and  comxmitment  to 
help  a  brave  ally  under  attack.  This  Nation 
will  continue  to  seek  a  just  settlement  in 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  funds  and  forces  required  to  sustain 
us  until  that  goal  is  reached.  The  1967 
budget  meets  those  requirements  as  we  now 
see  them. 

The  costs  will  not  be  light.  Defense  ex- 
penditures necessary  to  meet  the  special  re- 


quirements in  Southeast  Asia  will  amount  to 
$4.6  billion  in  1966  and  $10.3  billion  in  1967. 
If  early  settlement  is  secured,  many  of  these 
expenditures  need  never  be  made.  But 
prudence  requires  that  we  budget  for  them 
at  this  time. 

We  must  also  continue  to  maintain  defense 
forces  equal  to  possible  challenges  elsewhere. 
The  funds  recommended  in  this  budget  pro- 
vide for  maintaining  and  improving  the 
broad  range  of  forces  we  need  to  meet  all 
our  defense  requirements. 
In  1967,  we  will: 

®  Improve  our  strategic  missile  forces  with 
additional  Minuteman  II  and  Polaris 
A-3  missiles,  with  further  development 
of  the  Poseidon  submarine-launched 
missile,  and  with  initial  procurement  of 
the  Minuteman  III  missile  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  future  years. 

•  Initiate  procurement  of  the  new,  high 
performance  FB-iii  to  replace  older, 
less  effective  bombers. 

•  Begin  to  purchase  giant  C~5A  transport 
aircraft  to  increase  greatly  our  airlift 
capability. 

•  Begin  to  build  a  new  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier — our  second — to  aug- 
ment the  Navy's  general  purpose  forces. 

•  Add  to  the  readiness,  mobility,  and  stay- 
ing   power    of    our    conventional    war 
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forces. 
•  Continue  the  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued ability  to  field  the  most  modern 
and  potent  forces  in  the  v^orld. 
While  meeting  our  requirements  in  Viet- 
nam and   bolstering  our  forces,  v^e  must 
maintain  our  unrelenting  efforts  to  operate 
our    defense    establishment    efficiently    and 


economically.  In  1967,  we  will  continue  to 
weed  out  those  forces  and  installations  which 
have  served  their  purpose  and  which  are  no 
longer  essential.  The  successful  Defense 
Cost  Reduction  Program  will  seek  further 
savings.  Moreover,  because  of  the  rising 
costs  in  Vietnam,  we  will  defer  certain  pro- 
grams where  this  can  be  done  without  harm 
to  our  defense  capabilities. 


PAYMENTS   TO   THE  PUBLIC 


[  Fiscal  years.     In  billions  _ 


Function 
Administrative  budget  expenditures: 
National  defense 

Excluding  special  Vietnam  costs 

International  affairs  and  finance 

Excluding  special  Vietnam  costs 

Space  research  and  technology 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources . . 

Natural  resources 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Housing  and  community  development. . 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare. 

Education 

Veterans  benefits  and  services 

Interest , . 

General  government 

Allow-ance  for  contingencies 

Interfund  transactions  (deduct) 


Total,  administrative  budget  expenditures 

Total,  administrative  budget,  excluding  special  Vietnam  costs . 

Trust  fund  expenditures: 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Housing  and  community  development 

National  defense 

Veterans  benefits  and  services 

All  other 

Interfund  transactions  (deduct) , 


Total  trust  fund  expenditures 

Intragovernmental  transactions  and  other  adjustments  (deduct). 


Total  payments  to  the  public 

Total  payments  to  the  public,  excluding  special  Vietnam  costs. 


196s 

actual 

1966 
estimate 

1967 
estimate 

$50.1 

$56.6 

G^.p) 

$60.5 
(jo.£) 

4-3 

3-9 

4.2 
(4.0 

5-1 

5.6 

5-3 

4.9 

4-3 

3-4 

2.8 

^•9 

3.1 

3-5 

3-^ 

2-7 

— .  I 

.  I 

.  I 

5-9 

8.4 

10. 0 

1-5 

2-3 

2.8 

5-5 

5-1 

5-7 

II. 4 

12..  I 

12.9 

^•4 

2-5 

2.6 

•9 

.  I 

.6 

•4 
.7 

96.5 
(i96.  4) 

106. 4 

Q101.7) 

112. 8 

(102.^) 

2-3- 2. 

2.6.6 

31. 1 

3.9 

3.8 

3.9 

1. 1 

2.0 

1.2 

.8 
.6 

•9 
.6 

•9 

.7 

•7 
.6 

.8 
.8 

•9 

.8 

19.6 

33.8 

37.9 

3-7 

5-2- 

5-7 

112.4 

135.0 

0^0.  ^) 

145.0 
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These  twin  goals — insuring  that  we  have 
the  forces  we  need  and  operating  them  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  cost — will  require  an  in- 
crease of  $4.0  billion  in  national  defense  out- 
lays in  1967.  In  the  absence  of  the  special 
costs  of  supporting  our  operations  in  South 
Vietnam,  however,  defense  expenditures 
would  decline  in  1967. 

International  affairs  and  finance. — As 
we  meet  the  direct  military  threat  to  freedom 
and  security,  we  must  also  continue  our  pur- 
suit of  a  world  at  peace,  in  which: 

•  Freedom  can  thrive. 

•  Hunger  and  disease  are  no  longer  a 
common  condition  of  life. 

®  Education  is  available  to  everyone. 

•  All  people  and  nations  prosper  together. 

The  long-run  security  and  the  innate  com- 
passion of  the  iVmerican  people  both  call  for 
policies  which  bring  such  a  world  closer. 

The  Congress  and  the  public  rightly  de- 
mand that  our  assistance  programs  be  effec- 
tive in  achieving  their  objectives.  In  the 
past  several  months  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed these  programs.  As  a  result  of  that 
review  I  am  proposing  the  following  steps: 

First,  I  shall  send  to  the  Congress  a  special 
message  proposing  major  initiatives  in  in- 
ternational health  and  education.  Healthy 
and  educated  people  are  the  most  important 
resource  a  nation  can  possess.  Therefore, 
the  1967  budget  provides  for  expanded  activ- 
ities in  education  and  health  as  next  steps 
toward  a  better  world. 

Second,  I  am  proposing  to  expand  and 
reorient  our  food  and  agricultural  assistance 
to  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  developing 
countries.  We  will  emphasize  assistance  to 
the  recipient  countries  in  raising  their  ow^n 
agricultural  production  so  that  they  may 
eventually  lessen  their  dependence  on  food 
aid  from  the  United  States.  In  this  effort, 
increased  economic  aid  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment will  be  closely  coordinated  with 
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a  new  Food  for  Peace  program. 

Increased  expenditures  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  activities  in 
health,  education,  and  agriculture  are  pro- 
vided within  an  economic  assistance  budget 
which,  apart  from  special  Vietnam  costs,  is 
no  higher  than  in  1966. 

Third,  we  will  step  up  our  efforts  to  en- 
courage recipient  nations  to  take  vigorous 
measures  of  self-help.  Our  economic  assist- 
ance will  be  provided  to  countries  which  are 
taking  determined  steps  to  help  themselves. 
Fourth,  we  will  further  concentrate  our 
economic  assistance  efforts.  In  1967  almost 
two-thirds  of  expenditures  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  outside  of 
South  Vietnam  will  be  in  nine  key  develop- 
ing countries. 

Fifth,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
assistance,  I  am  proposing  that  the  program 
be  authorized  for  a  5-year  period. 

My  recommendations  will  be  set  forth  in 
greater  detail  in  other  messages. 

We  will  carry  forward  our  long-term  com- 
mitment to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  To 
this  end,  funds  are  included  in  this  budget 
for  continued  expansion  of  the  resources  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank's 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.  Our  own 
Alliance  activities  are  also  being  increased. 
As  part  of  a  cooperative  effort  to  promote 
economic  development  in  Asia,  I  will  propose 
legislation  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
become  a  charter  member  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  The  budget  also  includes 
funds  to  pay  our  share  of  the  current  re- 
plenishment of  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  As  soon 
as  future  needs  and  an  appropriate  sharing 
formula  are  determined,  I  will  seek  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  additional  contributions  to 
this  highly  successful  affiliate  of  the  World 
Bank. 
This  budget  will  also  enable  us  to  expand 
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the  Peace  Corps,  of  which  we  can  be  justly 
proud;  to  continue  our  overseas  information 
activities;  and  to  maintain  our  firm  support 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Space  research  and  technology. — ^Just 
over  60  years  ago,  man  entered  the  age  of 
controlled  flight.  Today,  men  orbit  the 
earth  at  speeds  measured  in  thousands  of 
miles  an  hour.  In  1967,  less  than  6  years 
after  this  Nation  set  the  goal  of  a  manned 
landing  on  the  moon  within  the  present 
decade,  we  will  begin  unmanned  test  flights 
of  the  giant  Saturn  V  rocket  and  the  Apollo 
spacecraft — the  complete  space  vehicle  re- 
quired for  achieving  that  goal.  Later  on  in 
the  1960's,  we  will  undertake  the  manned 
lunar  mission  itself. 

Our  many  space  achievements — ^both 
manned  and  unmanned — have  dramatically 
advanced  our  scientific  understanding  and 
technological  capabilities.  They  have  also 
clearly  demonstrated  our  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  the  peaceful  exploration  of  space.  In 
1967,  our  large  space  projects  will  be  pro- 
gressing from  the  more  expensive  develop- 
ment phase  into  operational  status,  and  new 
projects  of  equivalent  cost  will  not  be  started. 
Accordingly,  expenditures  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  are 
estimated  to  decline  by  $300  million  in  1967. 
This  level  will  sustain  our  progress  in  space 
exploration  and  continue  the  advancement 
of  science  and  technology. 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  re- 
sources.— Our  increasingly  efficient  agricul- 
tural production  is  a  bulwark  of  strength  for 
the  Nation.  It  provides  us  with  an  ample 
supply  of  high  quality  food  at  home  and  a 
large  volume  of  commercial  exports.  It  also 
allows  us  to  assist  the  economic  development 
of  other  countries. 

Our  increasing  productive  efficiency,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  fully  matched  by  new 
employment  opportunities  for  rural  people 


who  are  no  longer  needed  in  farming  and 
farm-related  occupations.  Consequently, 
large  numbers  of  farmers  and  other  rural 
people  do  not  share  fully  in  the  benefits  of 
this  increased  efficiency. 

To  help  eligible  rural  people  and  com- 
munities participate  more  fully  in  all  avail- 
able Federal  programs,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  expanding  its  services  to  ad- 
vise and  inform  them  about  these  programs 
and  to  furnish  information  to  other  Federal 
agencies  about  rural  problems.  The  De- 
partment will  also  participate  with  other 
agencies  and  local  representatives  in  estab- 
lishing pilot  multi-county  development  dis- 
tricts to  coordinate  the  planning  of  programs 
to  improve  rural  life. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
represents  a  milestone  in  modernizing  our 
farm  commodity  programs.  Under  this  act, 
greater  emphasis  will  be  given  to  direct  pay- 
ments to  farmers.  Moreover,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  have  more  discretion  in 
adapting  farm  programs  to  new  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  explore  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  commercial 
farming  and  seek  new  ways  to  adapt  our 
programs  for  low-income  people  to  rural 
conditions. 

In  November  1965, 1  appointed  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 
and  directed  it  to  make  a  penetrating  ap- 
praisal of  all  aspects  of  agricultural  policy 
and  to  report  in  18  months.  The  Commis- 
sion's recommendations,  along  with  valuable 
experience  under  the  1965  farm  legislation 
and  our  general  programs  to  help  low-in- 
come people,  should  provide  a  firm  basis 
for  further  improvements  in  programs  for 
agriculture  and  rural  people. 

Natural  resources. — In  developing  and 
conserving  our  natural  resources,  we  must 
always  look  ahead  to  the  Nation's  changing 
needs. 
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We  must  act  now  to  meet  the  outdoor 
recreation  needs  of  our  growing  population 
and  to  preserve  our  historic  and  scenic  sites. 
I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
national  park,  seashore,  and  lakeshore  areas 
recommended  in  my  message  last  year  on 
Natural  Beauty.  I  also  recommend  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Redwoods  National  Park 
in  northern  California.  With  some  of  Cali- 
fornia's magnificent  State  park  lands  as  a 
nucleus  and  Federal  acquisition  of  key  ad- 
joining lands,  a  substantial  area  of  the 
redwoods  will  be  preserved  for  future 
generations. 

Water  is  a  worldwide  concern.  It  is  often 
not  available  in  the  proper  amount  and 
quality,  or  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  Lack 
of  water  or  poor  use  of  it  can  be  a  major 
deterrent  to  the  growth  of  developing  na- 
tions. At  my  request,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  State,  together  with  other  con- 
cerned agencies,  are  preparing  a  program  to 
cooperate  with  other  nations  in  finding  solu- 
tions to  the  world's  water  problems. 

Future  water  supplies  both  at  home  and 
abroad  can  be  greatly  expanded  by  the  eco- 
nomical conversion  of  sea  and  brackish 
water.  The  Office  of  Saline  Water,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  other  agencies,  is  intensifying  its 
research  efforts  on  this  problem.  The  1967 
budget  includes  funds  for  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  to  complete  construction  of  an  ad- 
vanced distillation  unit  at  the  west  coast  test 
center.  This  project  will  accelerate  develop- 
ment of  large-scale  economical  processes  for 
converting  sea  water  to  fresh  water. 

The  1967  budget  provides  for  starting  con- 
struction on  a  number  of  new  water  resources 
projects.  These  projects  represent  a  national 
investment  in  land,  water,  and  power  re- 
sources which  will  yield  dividends  for  years 
to  come. 

Improved  use  of  nuclear  energy  will  assure 


a  major  source  of  economical  power  for  the 
future.  In  working  toward  this  objective, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  intensify- 
ing its  long-term  program  to  develop  "fast 
breeder"  nuclear  power  reactors  which,  by 
producing  more  fuel  than  tliey  consume, 
would  greatly  expand  usable  energy 
resources. 

Commerce  and  transportation. — In  the 
year  ahead,  strong  overall  economic  growth 
will  contribute  importantly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  the  Nation's  depressed 
areas.  In  addition,  the  1967  budget  provides 
for  an  orderly  expansion  in  Federal  assistance 
for  those  areas. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  has  given  us  new  means 
for  helping  develop  depressed  areas  through- 
out the  Nation.  Loans,  grants,  and  techni- 
cal assistance  will  be  provided.  The  Federal 
Government  will  also  offer  special  incentives 
in  1967  for  consolidating  such  areas  into  de- 
velopment districts  better  able  to  plan  and 
achieve  economic  expansion. 

The  special  development  program  for  the 
Appalachian  region  will  continue  at  a  rapid 
pace.  This  unique  Federal-State  effort  pro- 
vides new  opportunities  for  the  lyVi  million 
people  of  the  region  through  highway  con- 
struction, natural  resource  development,  and 
construction  of  needed  public  facilities. 

The  new  Office  of  State  Technical  Services 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  be  in 
its  first  full  year  of  operation  in  1967.  This 
Office  will  make  grants  to  State  and  regional 
centers  to  provide  the  latest  scientific  and 
technical  findings  to  American  business. 

An  efficient  and  safe  transportation  system 
is  essential  to  a  nation  whose  economy  is 
growing,  whose  population  is  increasing,  and 
whose  urban  areas  are  expanding  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  our  annual 
gross  national  product  is  spent  on  transporta- 
tion of  people  and  goods. 
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The  Federal  Government  is  not  now  orga- 
nized to  deal  effectively  with  this  major 
segment  of  the  American  economy.  Public 
programs  for  research,  promotion,  and  in- 
vestment in  transportation  are  scattered 
among  a  host  of  Federal  agencies.  Where 
we  need  consolidation  we  find  fragmenta- 
tion. I  shall  propose,  in  a  later  message  to 
the  Congress,  the  creation  of  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  provide  a  realistic 
and  consistent  approach  to  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation problems. 

There  is  no  single  statistic  of  American 
life  more  shocking  than  the  toll  of  dead  and 
injured  on  our  highways.  Each  day  we  kill 
135  of  our  fellow  citizens — each  year  we  in- 
jure 3  million  more.  I  will  shortly  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  a  major  new  highway 
safety  program  providing  for  the  reorgani- 
zation and  centralization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's highway  safety  activities  and  a 
sharp  expansion  of  their  scope.  The  pro- 
gram will  give  particular  attention  to  com- 
prehensive research  into  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  highway  accidents  and  to  co- 
operative efforts  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  strengthening  accident-prevention 
programs. 

We  will  continue  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  transportation  problems  facing  our 
growing  cities  and  metropohtan  areas.  Re- 
search and  demonstrations  to  improve  inter- 
city high  speed  ground  transportation  and 
urban  mass  transit  will  be  actively  pursued 
next  year. 

During  the  past  year  progress  made  by 
industry  on  the  development  of  a  civil  super- 
sonic transport  aircraft  has  been  promising. 
I  will  therefore  propose  to  the  Congress  a 
joint  Government-industry  program  to  build 
the  prototype  of  a  safe  and  commercially 
profitable  supersonic  airplane. 

Housing  and  community  development. — 
During  its  last  session,  the  Congress  passed 


two  far-reaching  acts  that  greatly  improve 
our  ability  to  solve  the  problems  of: 

•  Providing  good  housing  for  those  who 
cannot  now  afiford  it. 

•  Restoring  the  central  cores  of  the  cities. 

•  Achieving  a  rational  pattern  of  growth 
in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  is  the  most  important  piece  of  sub- 
stantive legislation  for  the  American  city 
since  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  The  act 
creating  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  launch  a  coordinated  attack  on  the 
problems  of  housing  and  the  city. 

The  new  programs  authorized  by  the  1965 
legislation  must  be  effectively  carried  out. 
Accordingly,  this  budget  provides  funds  for: 

•  Maximum  use  of  existing  housing  in  the 
low-rent  public  housing  program. 

•  Well-planned  water  and  sewer  systems. 

•  Beautification  of  our  cities. 

•  Facilities  to  house  social  services  and 
recreation  in  lower  income  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  1967  budget  also  provides  for  full  use 
of  the  rent  supplement  program.  I  ask  that 
the  Congress  immediately  take  the  action 
needed  to  start  this  necessary  program. 

Federal  aid  will  be  approved  in  1967  for 
over  160,000  additional  housing  units  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  and 
elderly  individuals.  Progress  will  continue 
on  restoring  older  areas  of  cities,  and  greater 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  rehabilitation  and 
provision  of  land  for  housing  that  most  peo- 
ple can  afford. 

Public  actions  to  improve  poor  housing 
conditions,  to  upgrade  deteriorating  neigh- 
borhoods, and  to  tackle  the  social  blight 
associated  with  slums  too  often  have  not 
worked  to  support  each  other's  objectives. 
The  leadership  resources  of  private  business, 
civic,  and  labor  organizations  have  not  been 
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fully  utilized  in  formulating  and  carrying 
out  the  actions  needed  to  preserve  for  all 
citizens  the  human  dimensions  of  city  life. 
I  am  requesting  legislation  authorizing  as- 
sistance to  qualifying  cities  across  the  Nation 
to  show  how  complex  and  intertwined  urban 
problems  can  be  effectively  attacked  on  a 
large  scale  through  the  coordinated  use  of 
local,  State,  and  Federal  programs. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  grant  home 
rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia  so  that  its 
citizens  may  exercise  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment enjoyed  by  other  Americans. 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare. — Outside 
of  defense,  the  Federal  Government's  largest 
oudays  are  devoted  to  improving  the  Na- 
tion's health,  protecting  workers  and  their 
families  against  loss  of  income,  and  assisting 
the  disadvantaged  to  overcome  poverty  and 
unemployment. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  more  than 
a  score  of  major  bills  which  will  advance  us 
toward  the  goal  of  a  better  and  more  secure 
life  for  our  citizens.  This  was  an  unsur- 
passed achievement.  However,  there  are 
still  a  number  of  important  gaps  which  we 
should  begin  now  to  fill. 

Health. — Last  year,  the  enactment  of 
Medicare  marked  a  milestone  in  the  social 
history  of  the  United  States.  To  make  that 
legislation  effective  and  to  assure  that  the 
American  people  have  access  to  high  quality 
medical  care  at  reasonable  costs,  we  need  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  provision  of 
adequate  medical  facilities  and  manpower. 
The  1967  budget  is  designed  to  that  end. 
Increased  funds  are  made  available  under 
legislation  enacted  last  year  to  help  educate 
more  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  graduate 
public  health  personnel.  Funds  are  also 
provided  for  newly  enacted  programs  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  community  mental 
health  centers  and  help  support  their  staff. 
I  shall  propose  legislation  to  assist  our  com- 


munities in  modernizing  and  replacing  older 
hospitals.  Similarly,  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  extend  training  assistance  to  medi- 
cal assistants  and  other  health  personnel  not 
now  eligible. 

Apart  from  Medicare  and  other  programs 
I  have  already  mentioned,  the  impressive 
listing  of  health  measures  passed  last  year 
and  financed  in  this  budget  includes: 

•  Regional  medical  programs  to  provide 
up-to-date  diagnosis  and  treatment  for 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related 
diseases. 

•  Comprehensive  medical  treatment  and 
care  for  preschool  and  school  age  needy 
children  in  selected  areas  of  low  income. 

•  Increased  efforts  to  safeguard  and  purify 
the  air  we  breathe. 

•  Improvements  in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion so  that  over  200,000  disabled  or 
handicapped  people  can  return  to  pro- 
ductive work. 

Pollution  control. — Clean  and  sparkling 
rivers  ought  to  be  a  part  of  every  Ameri- 
can's environment.  I  intend  to  propose  a 
new  and  expanded  program  to  combat  the 
problem  of  polluted  water.  This  program 
will  call  for  the  improved  enforcement  au- 
thority needed  to  conquer  pollution.  It  will 
also  provide  for  large-scale  cooperative  efforts 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
show  how  pollution  can  be  eliminated 
throughout  entire  river  basins. 

Labor. — I  urge  enactment  of  legislation  to: 

•  Provide  long-needed  improvements  in 
our  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem. 

•  Repeal  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

•  Increase  the  minimum  wage  and  extend 
protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  over  5  million  more  workers. 

Activities  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and   Training  Act  of   1962  will   be 
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reoriented  in  1967  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  the  training  of  persons  who  now  have 
little  or  no  skill.  Special  attention  will  also 
be  given  to  training  for  skills  in  particularly 
short  supply.  Not  only  will  this  raise  the 
earnings  of  the  poor,  but  it  will  increase  the 
availability  of  productive  labor  to  meet  the 
demands   of  our  expanding  economy. 

Economic  opportunity  programs. — The 
war  on  poverty  launched  in  1965  will  con- 
tinue to  help  low-income  people  develop  the 
skills  and  abilities  needed  for  them  to  break 
out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  The 
budget  will  increase  this  program  to  reach 
individuals  whom  even  full  prosperity  does 
not  touch. 

In  1967,  community  action  programs  will 
be  in  effect  in  900  communities,  making  a 
concerted  attack  on  the  poverty  in  their 
midst.  The  Head  Start  preschool  program, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the  Job 
Corps  will  again  help  at  least  i  million  chil- 
dren and  youths.  Work  experience,  adult 
literacy,  small  business  loans,  and  special 
employment  projects  will  help  over  250,000 
adults. 

Other  aids  to  the  needy, — I  intend  to  pro- 
pose legislation  to: 

•  Strengthen  programs  giving  assistance 
to  unemployed  parents  of  needy  children 
by  providing  work  experience,  services, 
and  training  to  equip  them  for  regular 
employment. 

•  Improve  the  nutrition  of  needy  children. 

Older  programs  will  be  redirected,  shift- 
ing more  of  their  resources  to  helping  the 
disadvantaged: 

•  The  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams will  focus  more  on  needy  chil- 
dren, helping  to  provide  them  with 
adequate  and  well-balanced  meals. 

•  The  public  assistance  program  will  pro- 
vide more  financial  aid  and  better  medi- 


cal  care   to   families    with   dependent 
children. 

•  The  Federal-State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  will  enroll  more  handi- 
capped persons  who  are  receiving  public 
assistance. 

Education. — There  is  no  greater  challenge 
than  that  of  providing  our  children  and 
youth  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  fully 
their  talents  and  interests.  Education  is 
vital  to  the  achievement  of  a  Great  Society 
and  is  our  major  weapon  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  89th  Congress  has  made  education 
history.  It  has  truly  opened  the  doors  of 
opportunity  to  preschool,  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  college  education  for  millions  of  our 
young  people.  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  will  benefit 
this  generation  and  clear  the  way  to  greater 
opportunity  for  future  generations. 

This  budget  reflects  the  added  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  improving  our  Nation's  edu- 
cational system.  The  expenditures  proposed 
for  1967  are  more  than  85%  above  the  1965 
level.    In  1967  this  will  make  possible: 

•  An  increase  of  $905  million  in  expen- 
ditures for  school  aid  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  mostly  for  grants  to  improve  the 
education  of  more  than  7.5  million  dis- 
advantaged children. 

•  A  Teacher  Corps  of  more  than  3,700 
members  to  serve  in  schools  with  large 
numbers  of  children  from  low-income 
families. 

•  Scholarships,  loans,  and  part-time  work 
for  well  over  one  million  college  stu- 
dents, 3  times  the  number  in  1965. 

•  Commitments  exceeding  f  i  billion  for 
loans  and  grants  to  help  more  than 
1,300  colleges  build  needed  academic 
and  college  housing  facilities. 
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We  should  continue  to  build  upon  the 
programs  to  enlarge  educational  opportunity 
and  improve  the  quality  of  teaching.  The 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  should  be  extended  beyond  June  30, 
1966,  and  improved.  To  increase  its  effec- 
tiveness, the  income  criterion  for  allocating 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1968  should  be  raised 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  and  the  incentive 
grant  provision  should  be  dropped. 

Veterans  benefits  and  services. — The 
Nation  properly  provides  special  help  to 
those  v^ho  suffer  disabilites  while  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  country;  this  help  is  extended 
through  programs  of  income  maintenance, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  medical  care. 
We  also  have  a  continuing  obligation  to 
the  v^idows  and  children  of  those  who  have 
died  in  performing  military  service. 

The  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
recognized  both  of  these  basic  trusts  by: 

•  Increasing  disability  compensation  pay- 
ments. 

•  Liberalizing  vocational  rehabilitation 
benefits. 

•  Affording  more  generous  allowances  for 
children  receiving  educational  aid  un- 
der the  War  Orphans  Act. 

•  Providing  a  new  program  of  insurance 
coverage  for  men  in  our  uniformed 
services. 

We  are  currently  engaged  in  armed  con- 
flict and  have  called  upon  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  to  serve  in  that  conflict.  We  should 
develop  and  expand  programs  to  ease  their 
readjustment  to  civilian  life  by  providing 
education  and  training  assistance. 

The  1967  budget  also  provides  for  further 
improvements  in  the  high  quality  of  medical 
care  administered  in  VA  hospitals.  New 
services  will  continue  to  be  added  to  bring 
to  veterans  the  latest  advances  of  medical 
science. 

Veterans  programs  should  continue  to  em- 


phasize the  needs  of  the  service-disabled. 
All  veterans  and  their  families  are,  of  course, 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  steadily  im- 
proving general  health,  education,  and  w^el- 
fare  programs  provided  by  the  Government 
for  all  citizens. 

General  government. — Action  by  the 
Congress  is  urgently  needed  in  several  dif- 
ferent areas  of  governmental  responsibility. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  made  giant  strides 
toward  the  goal  of  equal  rights  for  all  citi- 
zens. We  still  have  far  to  go.  To  guar- 
antee equal  protection  to  individuals  and  to 
minorities  under  the  law,  there  are  clear  and 
positive  additional  legislative  actions  w^hich 
must  be  taken.  I  will  shortly  recommend 
such  actions  to  the  Congress. 

A  Great  Society  cannot  be  marked  by 
rising  crime  rates.  Americans,  rich  and 
poor,  are  as  one  on  this.  In  1965, 1  proposed 
and  the  Congress  enacted  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act.  Under  that  program 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  institutions 
can  work  together  to: 

•  Improve  training  of  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

•  Promote  research  and  spread  informa- 
tion on  law  enforcement  and  correc- 
tional techniques. 

•  Strengthen  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  1967  budget  provides  for  an  89%  in- 
crease in  the  funds  allotted  to  this  program. 

I  am  determined  to  take  whatever  further 
steps  are  necessary  to  combat  crime.  I  will 
propose  to  the  Congress  additional  legisla- 
tion to  meet  that  objective. 

The  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials will  be  reduced  further  in  1967  as  we 
continue  to  dispose  of  materials  excess  to 
our  long-term  needs.  To  permit  manage- 
ment improvements  and  reduce  costs,  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  to  consolidate  inven- 
tories and  facilitate  disposals  from  the 
stockpile. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  AT  END  OF  YEAR 

[  Fiscal  years.     In  billions  ] 

1^64 
Description  actual 

Owned  by  Federal  agencies  and  trust  funds $60. 7 

Owned  privately  and  by  Federal  Reserve  banks 15 1 . 8 

Total 312..  5 


196s 

actual 

1966 
estimate 

1967 
estimate 

$63.0 

$64.9 

$69.8 

X54.8 

155.1 

151.9 

317-9 


32.0.0 


311.7 


PUBLIC   DEBT 

The  size  of  the  public  debt  varies 
from  year  to  year  primarily  as  a  result  of 
the  Government's  surplus  or  deficit.  Based 
on  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  this  budget,  the  debt  on  June  30,  1966, 
will  be  $320.0  billion.  On  June  30,  1967, 
it  will  have  risen  to  $321.7  billion. 

Present  law  provides  a  temporary  debt 
limit  of  $328  billion  until  June  30,  1966. 
After  that  date — if  no  action  is  taken — the 
limit  will  revert  to  the  permanent  ceiling  of 
$285  billion.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  ceiling  for  the  period  after  June  30,  1966, 
be  raised. 

A  workable  debt  Hmit  should  allow  for 
two  factors  in  addition  to  the  estimated  size 
of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967: 

•  Seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  size  of  the 
debt. 

•  The  need  for  flexibility  in  managing  the 
debt. 

The  first  is  necessary  to  allow  for  periods 
when  the  debt  will  exceed  the  end-of-year 
total.  This  results  from  the  seasonal  pat- 
tern of  receipts,  which  are  lower  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Adequate  provision  for  flexibility  will  per- 
mit the  Treasury  to  take  full  advantage  of 
favorable  market  conditions  and  thus  avoid 
unnecessary  interest  costs. 


IMPROVING   GOVERNMENT   MANAGEMENT 

As  a  Nation  we  have  much  to  do.  We 
have  the  will.  We  have  the  resources.  But 
we  must  conserve  these  resources,  investing 
them  wisely.    We  dare  not  waste  them. 

This  calls  for  improved  Government  or- 
ganization, better  programing,  cost  reduc- 
tion, and  effective  employment  policies.  I 
intend  shortly  to  present  the  Congress  with 
a  number  of  proposals  designed  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives. 

Government  organization. — In  moving 
toward  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society,  the 
enactment  of  substantive  legislation  is  only 
the  first  step.  The  89th  Congress  has, 
through  its  accomplishments  to  date,  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  advancing  in  such  critical 
areas  as  civil  rights,  economic  opportunity, 
medical  care  for  our  older  citizens,  improve- 
ment of  our  cities,  and  regional  development. 

However,  if  these  laws  are  to  produce  the 
desired  results — effectively  and  at  minimum 
cost  to  the  taxpayer — we  cannot  afford  to 
cling  to  organizational  and  administrative 
arrangements  which  have  not  kept  pace  with 
our  changing  needs. 

Government  organization  must  provide 
for  fast  and  flexible  response  to  new  problems 
and  conditions.  We  must  be  as  bold  and 
imaginative  in  reshaping  and  modernizing 
the  executive  branch  as  we  have  been  in  de- 
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vising  new  programs.  A  structure  designed 
in  major  part  to  carry  out  programs  and 
policies  of  the  1950's  and  earlier  years  will 
not  give  us  the  organization  we  need  as  we 
move  toward  the  1970's.  I  will  propose 
shordy  to  the  Congress  a  series  of  reorgani- 
zation measures  which  will  enable  the 
Government  to  manage  its  business  more 
effectively. 

Federal,  state,  and  local  coordina- 
tion.— Many  of  our  critical  new  programs 
involve  the  Federal  Government  in  joint 
ventures  with  State  and  local  governments 
in  thousands  of  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  success  or  failure  of  those  pro- 
grams depends  largely  on  timely  and  effec- 
tive communications  and  on  readiness  for 
action  on  the  part  of  both  Federal  agencies 
in  the  field  and  State  and  local  governmental 
units.  We  must  strengthen  the  coordination 
of  Federal  programs  in  the  field.  We  must 
open  channels  of  responsibility.  We  must 
give  more  freedom  of  action  and  judgment 
to  the  people  on  the  firing  line.  We  must 
help  State  and  local  governments  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  Federal  agencies.  We 
must  see  that  information  gets  to  the  field 
and  to  cooperating  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, promptly  and  accurately. 

I  intend  to  see  to  it  that  this  dimension  of 
the  new  public  management  receives  major 
attention  and  action  in  the  coming  year. 

Planning  -programing-  budgeting  sys- 
tem.— I  have  directed  the  executive  branch 
to  develop  and  introduce  a  new  planning- 
programing-budgeting  system  which  will  in- 
corporate the  most  modern  management 
techniques  now  used  in  government  and 
industry.    This  system  will  enable  us  to: 

•  Be  more  concrete  and  precise  about  the 
objectives  of  our  programs. 

•  Examine  longer  term  problems  and  con- 
sequences more  systematically. 

•  Consider  more  alternatives  before  reach- 


ing decisions. 

•  Link  our  planning  efforts  more  direcdy 
to  budget  decisions. 

•  Get  more  effectiveness  for  the  dollars  we 
spend. 

•  Provide  more  benefits  to  the  American 
people  in  more  economical  ways. 

During  the  next  year,  I  expect  to  see  much 
progress  made  in  this  system  with  results 
that  will  be  reflected  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Substitution  of  private  for  public 
CREDIT. — In  recent  budgets,  I  have  pressed  for 
the  encouragement  of  private  financing  in 
the  major  Federal  credit  programs  wherever 
I  have  felt  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  public 
interest.  I  will  need  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  to  carry  this  effort  still  farther  in 
the  coming  year. 

This  is  an  important  and  sensible  way  to 
manage  our  Federal  credit  programs.  I, 
therefore,  urge  prompt  action  on  legislation 
being  proposed  to  authorize  a  considerable 
expansion  in  the  sale  of  participations  in 
Government  loans.  The  budget  assumes  its 
enactment.  With  the  authority  provided  by 
such  legislation,  my  budget  proposals  for 
encouraging  the  substitution  of  private  for 
public  credit  will  reduce  1967  expenditures 
by  $4.7  billion  from  what  they  would  have 
been  otherwise. 

Automatic  data  processing. — The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  obtained  great  benefits 
from  the  use  of  electronic  computers.  With 
the  direct  annual  cost  of  acquiring  and  op- 
erating this  equipment  now  in  the  range  of 
$2  billion,  I  intend  to  make  sure  that  this 
huge  investment  is  managed  efficiently — 
through  such  means  as  research,  equipment 
sharing,  careful  purchasing,  and  coordinated 
Government-wide  utilization  policies. 

Cost  reduction. — During  the  past  2  years, 
I  have  not  ceased  to  demand  an  exacting 
standard  of  cost-consciousness  in  every  de- 
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partment  and  bureau  of  the  executive  branch, 
I  believe  neither  in  padded  budgets  nor  in 
lax  habits  of  organization  and  management. 
Every  dollar  of  expenditures  must  produce 
results.  I  expect  each  Government  em- 
ployee to  spend  the  public  dollar  with  the 
same  care  and  concern  he  vv^ould  exercise  if 
it  came  out  of  his  own  paycheck. 

In  preparing  this  budget,  all  existing  pro- 
grams have  been  re-examined  closely. 
Wherever  a  program  could  be  cut  back  on 
grounds  of  less  priority,  I  have  cut  it. 
Despite  the  appeal  of  many  of  these  programs 
to  afJected  groups,  I  urge  the  Congress  not 
to  restore  them  to  their  previous  levels. 

There  are  many  ways  to  reduce  costs  and 
eliminate  unnecessary  spending: 

•  By  curtailing  or  eliminating  activities  of 
declining  importance. 

•  By  closing  marginal  branch  offices  or 
installations. 

•  By  pooling  common  services. 

•  By  simplifying  organization. 

•  By  increasing  productivity. 

•  By    installing   up-to-date    systems    and 
equipment. 

•  By  interagency   coordination   of  plans 
and  operations. 

•  By  stringent  budgetary  reviews. 

Last  March,  I  set  in  operation  a  Govern- 
ment-wide, formal  program  for  systematic 
cost  reduction  in  which  each  agency  must 
identify  savings  goals  for  the  year  ahead  and 
report  to  me  on  actual  results.  This  pro- 
gram is  working. 

Agencies  have  identified  specific  savings 
in  1965  and  1966.  Additional  savings  will 
be  made  in  1967.  Altogether,  the  civilian 
cost  reduction  program  will  reduce  the  costs 
of  operating  the  Government  by  some  $1 
billion  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967. 

The  Department  of  Defense  accomplished 
$4.8  billion  of  savings  in  fiscal  year  1965,  and 


the  annual  rate  of  savings  in  that  Depart- 
ment is  expected  to  exceed  $6  billion  in  1969. 

No  agency,  regardless  of  size  or  impor- 
tance, is  exempted  from  the  duty  to  save  the 
taxpayer's  money  by  better  management  and 
alert  business  methods. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  developments 
to  come  to  my  attention  is  the  remarkable 
progress  of  Government  agencies  in  improv- 
ing productivity.  With  workloads  increas- 
ing in  nearly  every  category  of  Government 
activity,  the  only  way  to  restrain  mounting 
Federal  employment  is  by  persistent  manage- 
ment improvement  and  higher  productivity. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  changes  in  pro- 
ductivity which  are  reflected  in  this  budget: 

•  The  Social  Security  Administration  is 
achieving  a  productivity  gain  of  2^/2% 
by  automating  the  recomputation  of 
benefits,  with  a  saving  of  1,742  man- 
years  and  $12.4  million. 

•  The  Post  Office  Department's  budget 
reflects  an  increase  in  mail  processing 
productivity  of  1.4%,  resulting  in  a 
saving  of  3,900  man-years  and  $23 
million. 

•  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  increas- 
ing productivity  by  5%  in  airways  facil- 
ities operation  and  maintenance,  thus 
absorbing  nearly  all  the  workload  in- 
crease resulting  from  the  growth  in  avia- 
tion activity,  with  a  budget  saving  of 
almost  $4  million. 

®  By  using  advanced  medical  techniques, 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  been 
able  to  reduce  the  duration  of  patient 
stay  in  its  hospitals.  In  1967,  about  1% 
more  patients  can  be  accommodated 
than  in  1966.  This  means  that  the 
same  number  of  beds  operated  in  1966 
will  take  care  of  7,000  more  patients  in 
1967. 
These  actions  are  the  result  of  tireless 
eflort  by  many  officials  and  employees  of  the 
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Federal  Government.  It  is  often  harder 
work  to  save  money  than  to  find  productive 
w^ays  to  spend  it.  But  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  the  public  interest. 

I  believe  v^e  are  making  good  progress  in 
reducing  costs  and  improving  efficiency,  but 
I  v^ill  never  be  satisfied  that  we  have  done 
all  we  should.  I  expect  the  top  officials  of 
every  department  and  agency  to  press  hard 
in  the  coming  year  to  do  still  better — and 
not  only  in  headquarters  operations.  Only 
10%  of  all  Federal  employees  are  in  Wash- 
ington— ^most  of  our  employees  and  opera- 
tions are  spread  throughout  the  50  States  and 
overseas.  I  intend  to  stress  particularly  this 
year  the  urgency  of  management  improve- 
ment and  better  public  service  in  the  field 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Government. 

CONCLUSION 

This  Nation  has  committed  itself  to  help 
defend  South  Vietnam  against  aggression. 
We  are  determined  to  fulfill  that  commit- 
ment. 

This  Nation  has  also  committed  itself  to 
a  major  effort  to  provide  better  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  opportunities  for  all 
Americans.    We  are  also  determined  to  ful- 


fill this  commitment. 

Both  of  these  commitments  involve  great 
costs.    They  are  costs  we  can  and  will  meet. 

The  objectives  we  are  seeking  are  inter- 
dependent. 

We  cannot  fight  for  peace  and  freedom  in 
Vietnam,  while  sacrificing  individual  dignity 
and  opportunity  at  home.  For  it  would  be 
a  hollow  victory  if  our  pursuit  of  world 
peace  were  carried  out  at  the  expense  of 
domestic  progress. 

Yet  we  must  also  recognize  that  a  truly 
Great  Society  looks  beyond  its  own  borders. 
The  freedom,  health,  and  prosperity  of  all 
mankind  are  its  proper  concern. 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  must  be  sup- 
ported. The  advance  toward  a  Great  Society 
at  home  must  continue  unabated. 

This  budget  provides  the  means  for  both 
these  goals. 

I  urge  the  support  of  Congress  and  all 
Americans  for  its  principles  and  its  programs. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
January  24, 1966 

note:  As  printed  above,  illustrative  diagrams  and 
references  to  the  budget  document  have  been 
deleted. 

For  the  President's  remarks  upon  signing  the 
message,  see  Item  25. 


27    Annual  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Budget.    January  25,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  present  the  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i, 
1966. 

The  great  domestic  challenge  of  our  time 
lies  in  our  cities.  Significant  efforts  are  be- 
ing undertaken  to  meet  this  challenge,  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  every  citizen  to  lead 
a  productive  and  satisfying  life. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  special  re- 


sponsibility for  the  Nation's  Capital.  We 
have  long  resolved  that  the  District  can  and 
should  be  an  example  of  the  best  among  our 
urban  comm^unities,  but  in  many  v^ays  the 
District  continues  to  fall  short  of  that  goal. 
Programs  for  the  future  must  recognize 
that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 
Yet,  even  to  avoid  regression  is  both  difficult 
and  expensive.  The  District,  as  the  central 
portion  of  a  major  metropolitan  area,  must 
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cope  with  unusual  demands. 

The  past  decade,  for  example,  has  seen  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  need  for  services 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  changing  popu- 
lation. During  that  short  span,  while  total 
population  of  the  District  remained  virtually 
unchanged — 

•  School-age  population  (5-19)  increased 
by  23,700  (15%). 

•  Actual  school  enrollments  increased 
more  than  37,000  (35%),  due  primarily 
to  expanded  kindergarten  programs  and 
a  modestly  successful  program  to  reduce 
school  dropouts. 

®  Working-age  population  (20-64)  ^^' 
creased  21,100  (4%). 

•  The  over-65  age  group  increased  14,000 

(24%)- 
The  student  group  certainly,  and  the  older 
age  group  in  many  cases,  require  greater 
public  services  and  public  facilities.     These 
needs  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  District  must  also  replace  and  mod- 
ernize a  physical  plant  that  is  aged  and 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  Of  the  public 
schools,  for  example — 

•  Over  38%  were  built  totally  or  in  part 
before  1920. 

•  Over  60%  have  some  substandard  class- 
rooms. 

Yet,  the  demands  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
school  population,  combined  with  limited 
appropriations  for  school  construction,  have 
made  it  impossible  even  to  house  new  stu- 
dents, much  less  to  modernize  the  existing 
school  plant.  Indeed,  there  is  no  fact  of 
which  we  should  be  less  proud  than  that  in 
the  Capital  City  of  this  great  Nation  there 
are  some  2,100  children  compelled  by  lack 
of  classroom  space  to  accept  part-time 
education. 

These  and  other  program  demands  mean, 
therefore,  that  an  increased  level  of  appro- 
priations will  be  required.    To  some  extent 


that  increase  has  been  held  in  check  by  the 
cost  reduction  and  management  improve- 
ment program  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. This  program,  similar  to  that 
required  in  each  Federal  department  and 
agency,  will  continue  to  help  in  holding 
down  the  need  for  additional  personnel  and 
other  resources  despite  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing program  requirements.  Moreover,  to 
increase  even  further  the  productivity  of 
District  agencies,  I  have  directed  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  work  closely  with  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  development  of — 

•  A  planning,  programing,  and  budget- 
ing system. 

•  New  management  techniques. 

•  Improved  methods  and  procedures. 

•  Intensified  use  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment. 

In  addition,  I  have  insisted  that  the  increases 
in  expenditures  reflected  in  this  budget  be 
held  to  the  minimum  needed  to — 

•  Assure  continuation  of  essential  services. 

•  Provide  an  adequate  level  of  staffing  to 
carry  out  essential  services. 

•  Permit  only  such  improvement  in  serv- 
ices as  is  required  to  assure  an  acceptable 
rate  of  progress  toward  our  ultimate 
goals. 

Rev€72ues, — Increases  in  District  resources 
must,  as  always,  come  largely  from  local 
taxes.  Commensurate  increases  in  support 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  necessary. 
The  Federal  payment,  which  is  now  author- 
ized at  $50  million,  should  be  authorized  at 
a  substantially  higher  level  by  approval  of 
the  formula  contained  in  H.R.  6889,  and  ap- 
propriations should  be  increased  accordingly. 
That  formula  provides  a  fair,  equitable,  and 
flexible  m.easure  of  the  amount  of  Federal 
support  that  should  be  provided  the  District 
government.  The  need  for  this  type  of  flex- 
ible authorization  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  laws  are  apparent.    In  1965,  the  for- 
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mula  would  have  authorized  only  $4.8  mil- 
lion more  than  the  present  authorization  of 
$50  million.  In  1967,  the  formula  indicates 
$61.9  million  as  the  appropriate  level  of  sup- 
port— f  1 1.9  million  more  than  is  now  author- 
ized. The  propriety  of  thus  measuring  the 
appropriate  level  of  Federal  support  to  the 
District  has  twice  had  the  approval  of  the 
Senate.    I  urgently  commend  it. 

Increases  in  District  taxes  to  accompany 
the  larger  Federal  payment  should  be  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  I4  million  pro- 
vided for  the  general  fund  in  H.R.  11487, 
the  revenue  bill  which  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  contribution  made  by  District 
taxpayers  has  substantially  increased  in  the 
past  year,  both  through  larger  receipts  from 
existing  taxes  and  from  the  increase  of  20 
cents  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  in  the 
real  estate  tax,  these  increases  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  the  District's  needs.  I  support, 
therefore,  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  Congress  of  a  tax  package 
which  will  increase  tax  revenues  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  by  $8.4  million  annually  beyond 
those  provided  in  H.R.  11487. 

Borrowing. — ^The  authority  of  the  District 
to  borrow  for  general  fund  purposes  is  now 
fixed  at  $225  million,  of  which  $50  million 
is  specifically  allocated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965.  When  this  amount  has  been  bor- 
rowed the  authority  will  be  exhausted,  ir- 
respective of  repayments.  This  form  of 
lump-sum  authorization  should  be  replaced 
by  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6889,  which  relate 
the  maximum  amoimt  which  the  District 
may  borrow  from  the  Treasury  to  a  percent- 
age of  the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  District.    This  would — 

•  Conform  to  debt  limits  generally  used 
throughout  the  United  States  for  local 
governments. 


•  Relate  the  debt  limit  more  closely  to 
ability  to  repay. 

•  Enable  the  District  to  incur  new  debt  as 
repayments  are  made. 

Since  at  current  levels  of  annual  borrowing 
the  District  will  soon  exhaust  its  present 
borrowing  authorization  for  general  public 
works  purposes,  this  matter  deserves  prompt 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

With  the  additional  revenues  now  being 
proposed,  the  District  will  measurably  ad- 
vance toward  the  goals  outlined  in  my  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  of  February  15,  1965. 
Some  of  the  more  significant  recommenda- 
tions are — 

EDUCATION 

Operation  of  the  school  system  in  1967  will 
require  $82.6  million,  an  increase  of  $6.9 
million  over  1966.  These  increased  funds 
will  provide — 

•  Additional  classroom  teachers  needed  to 
maintain  the  pupil-teacher  ratios  now 
in  eflect. 

•  Additional  positions  in  special  subject 
areas  such  as  science,  mathematics, 
and  reading  needed  to  enrich  and 
strengthen  the  District's  educational 
program. 

•  Addition  of  24  librarians  to  provide  one 
in  every  school  in  which  physical  facil- 
ities exist  to  house  a  library. 

•  Additional  counselors  to  achieve  the 
Board  of  Education  pupil-counselor 
ratios  of  750:1  in  elementary  schools 
and  400:1  in  secondary  schools. 

•  Four  pupil  personnel  service  teams. 
Each  team  will  be  composed  of  psy- 
chiatrists, clinical  and  school  psycholo- 
gists, social  workers  and  attendance  offi- 
cers. They  will  be  able  to  meet  acute 
needs  of  literally  thousands  of  pupils 
whose    opportunities    to    achieve    the 
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REQUIREMENTS   AND   FINANCING   OF   THE   GENERAL   FUND,  1966-7! 

[  Id  millions  of  dollars  ] 

Estimates                                Projections 
Funds  required : 

Under  existing  legislation :  ig66  i^6-j  ig68  ig6g       igjo       igji        igjz 

Operating  expenses 180.1  307.3  32.1.6  338.7    355.6    373.4      391.1 

Capital  outlay: 

Public  works,   including  Federal  obligations 

(cash  required) 37.  i  48. 3  54. 6  53. 7      53.9      51. 6        50.  o 

Rail  rapid  transit  system 1.  o  8.5  39.  5     

Repayment  of  loans  and  interest: 

Loans  for  public  works 1.9  1.0  3.3  4.8        6.1        7.7          9.1 

Loans  for  rail  rapid  transit .1  .1        1,4        3.0  3.0 

Repayable  advances 10.  o  


Total  under  existing  legislation 34i- ^     366.1     410.1     397.4    417.  i     436.7      454.3 

Under  proposed  legislation : 
Operating  expenses — Pay  increases  for  teachers, 

policemen,  and  firemen 1.9        4. 3        4. 3        4. 3        4. 3        4. 3  4. 3 

Reserves  for  indefinite  appropriation  and  contin- 
gencies          3.6  .6        7.0        7.0        7.0        7.0  7.0 


Total  estimated  funds  required 347- ^    37^-0    431-4    408.7    418.4    448.0      465.6 


Revenues  and  balances: 

From  existing  legislative  sources: 

Taxes,  fees,  etc.i 156.0  166.9  2.81.1  199.3    318.1    334.5      351-3 

Balances "~i-4  4-1  2..  o  1.0        i.  o        1.0         1.0 

Federal  payment 48.7  50.0  50.0  50.0      50,0      50.0        50.0 

Repayable  advances 10.  o 

Loan  authorization : 

Public  works 11. 4  17. 1  10. 3        9.  o     

Rail  rapid  transit 1.  o  8.  5  39.  5     


Total  estimated  availability  from  existing 

legislative  sources 347. 7    346. 7    393.  o    360. 3     370. 1    386.  5      403. 3 


From  proposed  legislative  sources: 

Taxes i.o      11.4      11.7  13.0  13.4  13.7  14.1 

Federal  payment 11. 9      14.4  16.9  10.9  15.1  18.0 

Loan  authorization — public  works 10.  o  xo.  o  10.  o  10.  o 


Total  from  proposed  legislative  sources i.  o      14. 3      17.  i      49. 9      54. 3       58. 8        61. 1 


Total  estimated  revenues  and  balances 348. 7    371.  o    410.  i    410. 1    414. 5     445. 3      465.  5 


Additional  financing  required  to  meet  total  estimated 

requirements 11. 3     3.9        2..  7  .1 

1  Includes  recent  increase  in  real  estate  tax  rate  from  $1.50  to  $1.70  per  $100  assessed  valuation  in  fiscal 
year  1966.    Also,  rate  increase  from  $1.70  to  $1.80  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  from  $1.80  to  $1.90  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
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NEW   OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY,    ALL  FUNDS 

[  In  thousands  of  dollars  ] 

1967 

CURRENT   AUTHORIZATIONS  jg^^  jg^^  ncom- 

Education:  actual  estimate  mended 

Operating  expenses 72-,  038  75,  72^7  82.,  609 

Capital  outlay 14,  405  17,  569  3^^,  935 

Welfare  and  health : 

Operating  expenses 76, 154  80,  957  90,  549 

Capital  outlay. 487  6, 014  4, 888 

Highways  and  traffic: 

Operating  expenses 13,  714  i4>  ^97  14,  982. 

Capital  outlay 13,  769  9,  852.  15,  455 

Public  safety : 

Operating  expenses 73,  7M  80,  02.4  85,  751 

Capital  outlay 336  i,  687  1, 715 

Parks  and  recreation : 

Operating  expenses. 10,  150  10,  971  11, 2.56 

Capital  outlay 680  i,  035  i,  896 

General  operating  expenses: 

Operating  expenses • 19,  444  2.0,  550  2.2.,  708 

Capital  outlay 5, 030  i,  iii  i,  2.98 

Sanitary  engineering: 

Operating  expenses 2.1,  385  13,  097  14, 1.^% 

Capital  outlay 2.3,  066  12.,  546  14, 107 

Repayment  of  loans  and  interest 5,  363  5,  690  6,  078 

Payment  of  District  of  Columbia  share  of  Federal  capital  outlays i,  860  987  i,  350 

Contribution  to  rapid  transit  system 2^  000  8,  52.5 

Additional  municipal  services — inaugural  ceremonies 183  

Additional  municipal  services — Shrine  and  American  Legion  conventions lii  2.33 

Judgments,  claims,  and  refunds 885  33     

Personal  services,  wage  board  employees ^^o  i,  310 


Total  current  authorizations 353,  773  365,  92.9  42.3,  904 

Permanent  authorizations i,  62.6  i,  593  i,  637 

Operations  of  D.C.  trust  funds 58,  178  58,  961  63,  480 

Repayment  C"~)  of  advances  from  Federal  funds 9,  000  —2.6,  000     

Proposed  for  separate  transmittal  (under  proposed  legislation) 3,  000  4,  510 


Total  authorizations 4x2.,  577      403, 483        493,  531 


37i> 

2-97 

31. 

>7i9 

II, 

.884 

8, 

930 
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Recapitulation  of  current  authorizations: 

General  fund 198, 100  3^1,  863 

Highway  fund i8,  876  X5,  314 

Water  fund 11,  049  10,  397 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 15,  668  7, 2.70 

Metropolitan  area  sanitary  sewage  works  fund 80  85 

Total,  all  funds 353,  773  365,  92.9        413,  904 
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maximum  of  their  potentialities  are  now 
impaired  because  the  schools  do  not 
have  adequate  information  on  their 
abilities,  achievements,  and  emotional 
stability. 
In  addition,  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers  will  be  proposed  to  the  Congress. 

There  has  already  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  funds  available  to  the  District 
school  system  through  the  several  national 
programs  for  aid  to  education.  In  1967, 
these  funds  vidll  approximate  $14.5  million. 
This  Federal  assistance  has  properly  been 
concentrated  in  low-income  areas  of  the 
city,  where  the  needs  are  the  most  severe  and 
potential  for  accomplishment  is  the  greatest. 
While  these  funds  make  possible  many  im- 
provements, they  cannot  and  should  not  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  basic  educational 
program  financed  directly  by  the  community. 
Together,  however,  the  two  sources  of  funds 
make  the  opportunities  for  major  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  District  brighter  than 
ever. 

The  budget  also  includes  $32.9  million  for 
various  stages  of  construction  of  35  school 
construction  projects,  including  7  new 
schools,  18  additions  to  existing  schools,  and 
10  school  replacements,  including  the 
critically  needed  Shaw  Junior  High  School. 
When  they  are  all  completed,  they  will  pro- 
vide 19,550  additional  pupil  spaces.  This 
will,  at  long  last,  eliminate  foreseeable  part- 
time  classes;  and  permit  in  1968  the  begin- 
ning of  a  concerted  program  to  replace 
obsolete  school  buildings. 

PUBLIC   SAFETY 

The  budget  provides  $85.8  million  for  op- 
erating expenses  for  the  District  agencies 
concerned  with  public  safety — an  increase  of 
I5.7  million  over  fiscal  1966. 

Budget  proposals  for  District  agencies  con- 


cerned with  crime  are  necessarily  made  with- 
out benefit  of  the  recommendations  by  the 
Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  I  appointed  last  July.  That 
Commission,  I  hope  and  expect,  will  point 
the  way  toward  further  improvement  of  the 
District's  efforts  to  achieve  effective  and  fair 
law  enforcement.  Budget  amendments  ap- 
propriate in  the  light  of  its  recommendations 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  promptly. 
I  am  determined  that  both  citizens  and  visi- 
tors in  our  National  Capital  shall  be  secure 
in  their  persons  and  their  property. 

Pending  receipt  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations, however,  we  can  proceed 
with  confidence  on  several  items.  The  pistol 
registration  bill,  S.  1632  and  H.R.  6745, 
should  be  prompdy  enacted.  The  Police 
Department  has  been  encountering  great  dif- 
ficulties in  recruiting  qualified  candidates. 
An  increase  in  the  salaries  of  policemen  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  police  force  to  its  cur- 
rendy  authorized  strength.  Legislation  to 
accomplish  this  will  be  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress. A  decision  on  increasing  the  author- 
ized strength  can  await  the  Commission's 
report. 

Funds  are  also  appropriate,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  budget,  for  several  improve- 
ments that  will  enable  the  force  to  operate 
more  effectively — 

•  Civilian  employees  will  be  used  to  fill  31 
administrative  positions  now  filled  by 
uniformed  personnel  who  will  be  freed 
to  utilize  their  training  to  greater 
advantage. 

•  Closed-circuit,  departmentwide  televi- 
sion will  be  installed  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  lineups  and  the  efficiency 
of  training  programs. 

•  A  planning  and  development  unit  will 
be  established  to  improve  the  utilization 
of  computers  and  other  technological 
advances  in  the  field  of  crime  prevention 
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and  control. 

I  am  also  recommending  that  the  roving 
tactical  force  be  continued  in  1967.  That 
force,  the  one-man  scout  cars,  and  the  addi- 
tional two-way  radios  for  foot  patrolmen,  all 
provided  last  year,  have  contributed  in  a 
major  way  to  the  hopeful  change  in  the  trend 
of  serious  offenses  reported  in  recent  months. 

Finally,  there  are  funds  for  the  more  active 
recruitment  that  is  needed  to  bring  the  police 
force  to  its  authorized  strength  and  for  an 
increase  from  25  to  60  trainees  in  the  highly 
successful  police  cadet  program. 

Also,  salary  increases  for  firemen  are  pro- 
posed for  later  transmittal. 

PARKS   AND  RECREATION 

The  budget  provides  those  agencies  con- 
cerned with  parks  and  recreation  with  an 
increase  of  $1.3  million  over  the  1966  level 
of  $11  million.  Recreation  facilities  in  the 
District  remain  well  below  needs  and  ac- 
cepted standards.  This  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate in  areas  where  low  incomes  make 
it  difficult  for  the  residents  to  take  advan- 
tage of  facilities  not  in  their  immediate 
neighborhoods.  Until  these  deficiencies  can 
be  remedied,  maximum  utilization  must  be 
made  of  existing  facilities.  This  can  be 
done  only  through  the  extension  of  hours 
during  which  facilities  are  open,  and  expan- 
sion of  programs  to  enlarge  the  opportunity 
for  participation  by  various  age  groups.  The 
budget  provides  funds  for  these  purposes,  as 
well  as  $1.9  million  for  new  facilities  and 
expansion  and  improvement  of  those  already 
in  existence. 

Funds  are  provided  for  an  expansion  of 
the  Roving  Leader  program  which  has  had 
a  record  of  success  with  hard-to-reach  delin- 
quent and  potentially  delinquent  youth. 
The  budget  also  provides  funds  to  enable  the 
Recreation  Department  and   the  National 


Park  Service  to  continue,  in  cooperation 
with  the  many  nongovernmental  efforts,  to 
beautify  the  city,  particularly  through  im- 
proved landscaping  and  planting.  The 
needs  of  the  Park  Police  for  a  larger  force, 
and  the  National  Zoological  Park  for  in- 
creases in  operating  and  maintenance  staff, 
are  likewise  met. 

HEALTH   AND  WELFARE 

For  health,  welfare,  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation programs  for  1967,  the  budget 
proposes  funds  of  $90.5  million,  an  increase 
of  $9.6  million  over  1966.  These  funds,  to- 
gether with  the  expanding  levels  of  grants  to 
the  District  for  participation  in  Federal  pro- 
grams in  these  fields,  will  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum already  achieved  in  the  District's 
public  health  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
efforts,  substantially  reduce  the  present 
deficiencies  in  the  welfare  program,  and  per- 
mit the  District's  full  participation  in  the 
programs  made  possible  by  recent  amend- 
ments in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  the  field  of  public  health  the  District  is 
moving  forward  rapidly  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  mental  illness.  Funds  are 
provided  to  complete  the  staffing  of  the  first 
of  four  Community  Mental  Health  Centers, 
begun  two  years  ago  at  D.C.  General  Hospi- 
tal and  operated  during  the  past  year  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  The  second  center,  to 
be  located  in  the  northwest  section  of  the 
District,  will  be  a  part  of  the  Northwest 
Community  Health  Center  for  which  site 
funds  are  requested.  Funds  are  also  re- 
quested for  a  demonstration  project  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholics  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  program  will  reduce  the 
burden  now  imposed  on  the  police,  the 
courts,  and  the  correctional  system  by  the 
chronic  alcoholic. 
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Two  demonstration  projects  heretofore 
operated  with  funds  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 
the  Nursing  Home  Improvement  program 
and  the  Rheumatic  Fever  Prophylaxis  pro- 
gram— have  fully  proven  their  usefulness, 
and  are  now  proposed  for  partial  financing 
by  the  District  itself. 

The  welfare  program  must  continue  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  poor,  the  aged, 
and  the  disabled.  This  program  has  in- 
creasingly emphasized  rehabilitation  services 
which  encourage  and  assist  families  in 
achievement  of  independence  and  self- 
sufficiency.  This  budget  continues  that 
emphasis. 

Funds  contained  in  this  budget  will  permit 
the  District  to  participate  more  fully  in  Fed- 
eral programs.  Maximum  attention  is  paid 
to  the  needs  of  children.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.    Under  this  budget — 

•  Additional  staff  will  be  provided  to 
bring  the  number  of  social  workers 
closer  to  the  national  standard  of  60  cases 
per  worker,  particularly  for  families 
with  dependent  children,  and  to  expedite 
the  current  welfare  eligibility  review. 

•  Special  programs  will  be  continued  and 
expanded  to  provide  immediate  help  for 
families  not  eligible  for  regular  welfare 
services  but  who  face  crises  which  might 
result  in  family  breakup. 

•  Needy  children  of  the  unemployed  will 
be  assisted  through  an  improved  pro- 
gram, which  will  provide  training  and 
job  placement  assistance  for  their  par- 
ents. This  program  will  be  closely  re- 
lated to  Title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  will  be  designed 
to  reduce  relief  rolls  by  equipping  par- 
ents for  productive  employment. 

•  An  enlarged  child  welfare  staff  will  be 
provided. 

•  Higher  rates  of  payment  will  be  made  to 


foster  parents  and  group  foster  homes. 
•  Homemaker  and  day  care  services  will 

be  expanded. 
The  favorable  results  of  special  efforts  which 
have  contributed  to  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  population  of  Junior  Village  during 
1965 — ^from  over  900  in  February  to  630  at 
the  end  of  the  year — ^make  it  the  more 
imperative  that  these  efforts  be  further 
intensified. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  took  a 
major  step  toward  resolving  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant transportation  problems  of  the 
National  Capital  Region  by  authorizing  con- 
struction within  the  District  of  the  rail  rapid 
transit  system.  The  budget  provides  for 
the  appropriation  of  a  loan  in  the  amount  of 
$8.5  million  to  the  District  to  enable  it  to 
meet  its  share  of  the  cost  of  this  project  dur- 
ing 1967. 

Problems  remain,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  highway  portion  of  the  District's 
transportation  system.  One  is  the  urgent 
need  for  additional  resources  for  the  High- 
way Fund  if  any  highway  program  at  all  is 
to  continue.  The  Commissioner's  requests 
for  a  I -cent  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  and 
for  an  increase  in  the  Highway  Fund's  bor- 
rowing authority  are  included  in  H.R.  11487, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  commend  these  proposals 
to  the  Senate  as  well. 

Another  problem  which  should  be 
promptly  resolved  concerns  the  dimensions 
and  locations  of  the  interstate  freeway  sys- 
tem within  the  District.  The  report  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  11487  re- 
quests a  further  review  and  appraisal  of 
some  of  the  present  plans.  The  Highway 
Department  has  already  taken  some  steps 
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in  this  direction,  and  a  possible  relocation 
of  a  portion  of  the  inner  loop  is  now  under 
active  consideration  by  the  Policy  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  magnitude  of  these  projects,  how^ever, 
makes  it  important  that  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Washington  commu- 
nity have  full  assurance  that  there  v^ill  be  no 
needless  expenditures  of  moneys  or  disloca- 
tions of  persons  and  businesses.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  requesting  the  Policy  Advisory 
Committee  to  consider  v^hether  it  should 
secure,  in  conjunction  w^ith  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission's  v^^ork  on  the 
1985  comprehensive  plan,  a  reviev^  of  pres- 
ent highway  plans.  This  review  would  ex- 
amine not  only  methodology  but  also  the 
basic  assumptions  regarding  dislocation  of 
families  and  businesses,  real  costs.  Federal 
needs,  and  other  community  values  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  data  available. 

In  order  that  the  highway  program  not 
be  delayed,  and  in  order  also  that  the  Con- 
gress may  have  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible before  completing  its  consideration  of 
the  District's  1967  highway  budget,  I  am 
requesting  the  Committee  to  complete  both 
its  current  studies  and  any  further  reviews 
it  may  consider  appropriate  by  April  i,  1966. 
The  Commissioners  have  advised  me  that 
the  status  of  the  most  controversial  items — 
the  north  leg  of  the  inner  loop  and  the  north- 
central  freeway — is  such  that  in  the  next  few 
months  there  would  be  no  major  expendi- 
tures on  these  projects  in  any  event  except  for 
planning. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  close  cooperation 
which  has  been  evident  among  the  Federal 
and  District  agencies  with  responsibilities 
for  developing  the  District's  transportation 
system.  Continued  cooperation  will  insure 
a  coordinated  and  efficient  transportation 
network — one  which  will  best  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 


MUNICIPAL   CENTER 

During  the  past  few  years  the  District 
government  has  not  been  provided  with  ad- 
ditional government-owned  office  space  for 
new  or  expanding  programs.  Rental  space, 
at  high  cost  in  both  dollars  and  efficiency, 
has  been  required.  I  am  recommending  an 
increase  of  f  i  million  for  additional  rental 
space  as  a  temporary  relief  of  overcrowding. 

In  this  budget,  a  small  but  critical  item  of 
$75,000  is  sought  to  finance  the  first  step 
toward  a  permanent  solution.  These  funds 
will  enable  the  District  to  prepare  floor  plan 
layouts  and  budget  estimates  for  two  build- 
ings in  the  Municipal  Center  area  to  house 
education,  recreation  and  technical  services. 
These  buildings,  which  help  to  fulfill  the 
long-range  plans  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
not  only  will  permit  consolidation  of  scat- 
tered fragments  of  several  departments  and 
relief  from  outmoded,  inadequate  and  over- 
crowded space,  but  will  also  be  of  definite 
economic  advantage  to  the  District. 

CONCLUSION 

In  addition  to  this  expenditure  program, 
and  the  revenue  measures  which  I  am  rec- 
ommending, there  are  a  number  of  other 
measures  of  importance  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  are  already  before  the 
Congress. 

Of  preeminent  importance  is  the  passage 
of  a  Home  Rule  bill.  I  urge  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  complete  action  on  the 
bill  already  approved  by  the  Senate.  My 
views  on  the  need  for  this  legislation  are 
well  known  to  the  Congress.  There  is  no 
reason  to  repeat  them  here. 

Among  the  other  important  District  meas- 
ures pending  in  both  houses  are — 

•  A  bill  to  authorize  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  community  college  and  a 
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college  of  arts  and  sciences  under  a 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 

•  A  bill  to  create  a  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Commission. 

•  A    bill    to    establish    an    international 
center. 

The  House  has  already  passed  H.R.  8126, 
w^hich  would  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  minimum  v^age  law  to 
men. 


Enactment  of  these  measures  would  make 
the  89th  Congress  as  memorable  for  the  Dis- 
trict as  it  is  already  for  the  Nation. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


January  25,  1966 


note:  The  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1966  (H.R.  1 1 487)  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  September  30,  1966  (Public  Law  89-610,  80 
Stat.  855). 

For  statements  upon  signing  related  legislation, 
see  Items  527,  586. 


28    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  a  Program  for  Rural 
America.    January  25,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  in  my  message  on  Agriculture  I 

described  poverty's  grip  on  rural  America: 

— nearly  half  of  the  poor  in  the  United 

States  live  in  rural  areas. 
— almost  one  in  every  tvv^o  rural  families 

has  a  cash  income  under  $3,000. 
— one-fourth  of  rural  non-farm  homes  are 

without  running  water. 
— rural  people  lag  almost  two  years  behind 
urban  residents  in  educational  attain- 
ment. 
— health  facilities  in  rural  areas  are  so 
inadequate  that  rural  children  receive 
one-third    less    medical   attention   than 
urban  children. 
These  deficiencies  persist  in  1966.    Their 
effect  is  grievous  on  urban  America — the 
recipient  of  millions  of  unskilled  migrants 
from  rural  areas  in  the  past  two  decades.    It 
is  tragic  on  the  run-down  farms  and  impov- 
erished  communities    that   still   house   4.4 
million  poor  rural  families. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS 

Last  year  I  directed 

— each  Department  and  agency  adminis- 


tering a  program  that  could  benefit  rural 
people,  to  assure  that  its  benefits  were 
distributed    equitably    between    urban 
and  rural  areas. 
— the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  to  review  the 
administrative    obstacles     that    might 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  distribution. 
— the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  his 
field  offices  to  the  task  of  assisting  other 
Federal  agencies  in  making  their  pro- 
grams effective  in  rural  areas. 
As  a  result,  the  Rural  Community  Devel- 
opment Service  was  created  and  charged  with 
assuring   that    the   Department   made   that 
assistance  available. 

This  mission  of  the  Department  is  now 
firmly  established  in  practice.  Its  field  per- 
sonnel are  active  in  informing  rural  people 
of  their  eligibility  for  medicare,  and  of  its 
requirements.  They  work  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  in  plan- 
ning and  encouraging  new  rural  industrial 
developments.  In  several  pilot  counties, 
concerted  projects  are  underway.  The  De- 
partments of  Labor,  HEW,  and  Agriculture 
are  joined  in  a  common  effort  to  bring  social 
services  to  poor  rural  communities.    The 
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water  and  sewer  facilities  program  has  been 
simplified.  They  have  been  made  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  small  towns  and 
communities. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
increased  its  efforts  in  rural  areas.    Com- 
munity Action  Programs  are  underway  in 
a  number  of  rural  counties 
— supporting  community  action  planning, 
— ^providing    remedial    reading    courses, 
vocational  instruction,  and  adult  edu- 
cation, 
— and  assisting  small  cooperatives  to  ac- 
quire   farm    machinery.    These    pro- 
grams have  inspired  a  new  sense  of  hope 
among  the  rural  Americans  who  have 
experienced  them. 
More — much  more — needs  to  be  done  if 
their  effects  are  to  reach  the  dispersed  but 
very  real  pockets  of  rural  poverty  through- 
out America. 


THE   NEED   FOR  PLANNING 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  first  Session  of 
this  Congress,  and  in  prior  years,  provides 
the  means  for  a  massive  attack  on  poverty  in 
America. 

But — even  with  the  help  of  these  great 
new  programs — too  jew  rural  communities 
are  able  to  marshal  sufficient  physical,  hu- 
man, and  financial  resources  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  level  of  social  and  economic 
development. 

The  central  advantage  of  the  city  has  been 
a  large  and  concentrated  population  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  technical  capability. 
This  leadership  can  achieve  economies  of 
scale  in  operations,  to  provide  adequate  pub- 
lic services  and  facilities  for  its  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  for  every  small  hamlet  to  oflEer 
its  own  complete  set  of  public  services.    Nor 


is  it  economic  for  the  small  city  to  try  to 
achieve  metropolitan  standards  of  service, 
opportunity,  and  culture,  without  relation 
to  its  rural  environs. 

The  related  interests  of  each  need  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  planning  for  the  public 
services  and  economic  development  of  the 
wider  community.  In  this  way  the  benefits 
of  creative  Federalism  can  be  brought  to  our 
rural  citizens — in  small  cities  as  well  as  its 
rural  neighbors. 

WHAT  MIGHT   BE   DONE 

The  base  exists  for  such  coordinated 
planning. 

New  communities  are  coming  into  be- 
ing— stimulated  by  advanced  means  of  travel 
and  communications.  Because  of  these  it 
is  possible  to  extend  to  people  in  the  outlying 
rural  areas  a  richer  variety  of  public 
services,  and  of  economic  and  cultural 
opportunities. 

Resources  must  be  combined — m  larger 
areas,  as  well  as  rural  and  small  urban  com- 
munities. In  a  population  base  large  enough 
to  support  a  full  range  of  efficient  and  high- 
quality  public  services  and  facilities,  we  can 
achieve  the  conditions  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  advance. 

THE   DIMENSIONS   OF   THE    COMMUNITIES 

The  dimensions  of  an  area  within  which 
residents  should  join  to  carry  out  integrated 
planning  are  likely  to  be  already  marked  by 
the  trading  or  commuting  patterns. 

In  most  such  communities,  the  total  popu- 
lation will  be  large  enough,  with  enough 
potential  users  of  each  essential  service,  to 
justify  employing  competent  full-time  resi- 
dent specialists  in  medical  services,  schools, 
and  the  like.  In  some  such  communities, 
where  towns  of  even  10,000  are  scarce,  it  may 
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be  more  practical  to  provide  major  services 
to  people  at  the  outer  limits  through  mobile 
facilities. 


BENEFITS    OF   PLANNING 

Coordinated  planning  can  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth. 

It  can  provide  the  economies  of  efficient 
public  services — which  attract  business  and 
industry. 

It  can  make  possible  adequate  vocational 
training.  Rural  workers  who  lack  pres- 
ent job  opportunities  can  become  qualified 
for  work  in  new  and  expanding  industries 
within  reach  of  their  homes  or  farms. 

It  can  provide  the  schools  to  spare  young 
children  the  fate  of  their  fathers.  Seventy- 
two  percent  of  all  poor  rural  families  today 
are  headed  by  persons  who  have  finished  only 
eight  years  of  schooling  or  less. 

It  can  greatly  enlarge  the  effectiveness  of 
public  and  private  resources. 

It  can  ensure  that  programs  will  com- 
prise a  logical  and  comprehensive  effort  to 
solve  the  community's  interrelated  problems 
at  minimum  cost. 

It  can  bring  us  closer  to  achieve  a  more 
beautiful,  more  livable  rural  America.  An 
increasing  combination  of  local,  State,  and 
Federal  resources  is  already  beginning  to 
transform  the  countryside.  This  cooperation 
is  making  multiple  uses  possible — for  pro- 
duction, for  outdoor  recreation,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  natural  beauty.  Planning  can 
help  make  this  beneficence  a  part  of  the  lives 
of  millions  of  urban  Americans. 

Above  all,  planning  is  an  affirmative  act. 
It  signifies  the  willingness  of  rural  men  and 
women  to  make  their  part  of  America  a 
place  of  hope.  Rural  America  need  not  be 
a  wasteland  from  which  the  young,  however 
ill-prepared,  flee  to  the  cities.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  a  place  where  live  only  those  too 


old,  too  poor,  too  defeated  to  seek  other 
horizons. 

COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT   DISTRICTS 

I  propose  that  we  show  how  broad-based 
planning  can  inspire  the  people  of  rural 
America  to  unite  the  resources  of  their  rural 
governments  and  small  cities. 

I  propose  this  union  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  citizens  of  both. 

I  propose  that  we  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  Community  Develop- 
ment Districts  to  carry  out,  under  local 
initiative,  such  comprehensive  planning. 

The  boundaries  of  Community  Develop- 
ment Districts  will  correspond  to  the  normal 
commuting  or  trading  patterns  of  the  rural 
and  city  residents. 

Planning  activities  for  the  District  will  be 
performed  under  the  direction  of  representa- 
tives selected  by  each  of  the  participating 
county  or  municipal  governments.  They 
will  be  responsible  for  planning  the  coordi- 
nation of  all  governmental  development  and 
service  functions  within  the  District. 

Federal  grants  would  be  provided: 

1.  For  District- wide  planning  of  public 
services  and  governmental  functions  where 
other  Federal  planning  assistance  is  not  avail- 
able; and 

2.  For  District-wide  coordination  of  local 
planning  activities  with  Federal  programs 
and  private  initiatives,  in  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  rural  community  problems. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  certify 
that  the  area  has  met  the  requirements  for 
designation  as  a  Community  Development 
District.  Selection  of  the  pilot  districts  will 
be  made  to  afford  experience  in  a  representa- 
tive variety  of  geographic,  economic,  and 
social  conditions.  Funds  will  be  requested 
to  augment  those  presently  available  for 
planning  grants. 
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Federal  assistance  would  help  to  support: 

— coordinated  and  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  all  public  services,  development 
programs,  and  governmental  functions 
within  the  District, 

— a  continuing  liaison  with  Federal  and 
State  agencies, 

— a  comprehensive  survey  of  resources  and 
needs  within  the  District,  such  as  labor 
skills,  industrial  sites,  land  and  water 
resources,  health  care,  education,  cul- 
tural opportunities,  and  public  services. 

Thus  the  scope  of  planning  to  be  supported 
would  extend  beyond  physical  development. 
It  would  encompass  as  well  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  the  area,  and  its  potential 
for  growth. 

Each  agency  of  the  government  charged 
with  administering  a  program  relevant  to 
these  needs  will  be  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  Community  Development  Districts. 
For  example,  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
medical  conditions  in  the  area  would  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  Teacher  Corps — 
which  I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  support 
at  a  level  commensurate  with  its  promise — 
would  be  asked  to  make  teams  available  for 
the  Districts.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  offer  a  concerted  emphasis  in  its 
resource  development  programs  within  the 
pilot  Districts. 

The  purpose  of  the  planning  effort  I  rec- 
ommend is  to  assist  these  Districts  to  achieve 
significant  economies  of  scale  and  rational 
use  of  resources.  This  achievement  can  lift 
them,  and  their  peoples,  above  their  present 
level  of  development. 

Our  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  how  a 
common  effort  can  provide  the  needed  dis- 
trict vocational  school  in  one  county,  the  hos- 
pital in  another,  the  police  training  in  a  third, 
industry  or  an  adequate  library  in  a  fourth. 
This  effort  can  avoid  the  waste  of  duplica- 


tion— or  worse  still,  the  total  lack  of  such 
facilities  or  services  because  of  a  failure  to 
pool  common  resources. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  supplant  present 
efforts  of  local.  State  or  Federal  govern- 
ments. Our  purpose  is  to  supplement  them. 
Then  we  do  not  forsake  the  small  commu- 
nity, but  help  to  avoid  under-representation 
in  decisions  that  affect  its  life. 

MEDICAL   NEEDS 

Rural  families  share  with  the  urban  poor 
a  greater  need  for  modern  medical  services. 
Infant  mortality  and  infectious  disease  rates 
are  higher,  life  expectancy  is  lower,  and  the 
need  for  chronic  illness  care  is  just  as 
prevalent.  Yet  rural  families  have  had  less 
access  to  physicians,  with  rural  States  averag- 
ing only  a  third  the  number  of  physicians  per 
person  as  the  heavily  populated  urban  States. 
The  continuing  decline  in  the  per  capita 
number  of  physicians,  therefore,  strikes 
harder  at  rural  families. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  recent  legislation, 
providing  for  more  extensive  professional  re- 
lationships between  rural  hospitals  and  urban 
medical  centers;  the  improved  schooling  that 
will  soon  be  available  in  rural  areas;  im- 
proved roads  and  transportation — all  will 
reduce  the  difficulty  in  recruiting  physicians 
for  rural  areas  by  increasing  the  professional 
and  educational  opportunities  available  to 
them. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  recruiting  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  medical  students  from  the 
families  of  the  urban  poor  and  rural  areas. 
We  need  a  financial  incentive  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  children  of  these  families  to 
undertake  a  medical  career.  At  the  same 
time  we  need  to  draw  upon  medical  students 
from  other  areas  to  settle  in  rural  medical 
practice. 

I  shall  soon  propose,  therefore,  that  a  loan 
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forgiveness  program  modeled  upon  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1965  be  applied  to  medical  students  who 
choose  to  practice  in  poor  rural  areas. 

RURAL   POVERTY 

The  efforts  of  five  Administrations  have 
provided  some  relief  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  families  v^ho  remain  on  small 
farms  and  in  rural  communities.  Yet  the 
old  task  remains  undone:  to  end  the  travail 
of  unemployed  and  under-employed  men; 
to  teach  their  children  the  skills  they  must 
have  to  prosper  in  a  competitive  society;  to 
provide  enough  food,  adequate  shelter,  and 
decent  medical  care  for  their  families,  and 
to  help  them  achieve  freedom  from  want  and 
fear  in  their  later  years. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  stand  idly  by 
and  permit  our  rural  citizens  to  be  ground 
into  poverty — exposing  them,  unassisted  and 
unencouraged,  to  the  neglect  of  a  changing 
society.  Few  other  elements  of  our  popu- 
lation are  so  treated  by  our  humane  and 
progressive  people. 

Yet  I  believe  we  need  the  counsel  of  those 
best  qualified  by  experience  and  understand- 
ing of  rural  America's  problems,  to  help  us 
chart  our  course  of  assistance  to  her  poor. 

Consequently  I  shall  soon  appoint  a  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty,  whose  task  it  will 
be  to  make  recommendations  to  me,  within 


one  year  of  its  appointment,  on  the  most 
efficient  and  promising  means  of  sharing 
America's  abundance  with  those  who  have 
too  often  been  her  forgotten  people. 

Rural  poverty  has  proved  an  almost  in- 
tractable problem  in  past  decades.  Its  aboli- 
tion may  require  a  journey  of  a  thousand 
miles. 

But  the  first  step  in  that  journey  is  the 
pooling  of  the  common  resources  of  rural 
Americans — ^joining  them  in  a  common  plan- 
ning effort  that  will  magnify  the  resources 
of  each. 

In  the  program  I  propose,  I  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  take  that  step  with  me  today. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
January  25, 1966 

note:  The  text  of  a  draft  bill,  transmitted  with  the 
President's  message  and  entitled  "Community  De- 
velopment District  Act  of  1966,'*  was  also  made 
public.  It  is  printed  in  House  Document  367  (89th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.).  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  and 
was  reported  out  favorably  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  No  final  action  was  taken  by  the 
House  (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  1547). 

On  September  27,  1966,  the  President  approved 
Executive  Order  11306  "Establishing  the  President's 
Committee  on  Rural  Poverty  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Rural  Poverty**  (2  Weekly 
Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  1373;  31  F.R.  12769;  3  CFR, 
1966  Comp.,  p.  153). 

For  the  President's  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  agriculture  of  February  4,  1965,  sec  1965 
volume,  this  series.  Book  I,  Item  47. 

See  also  Item  29. 


29    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Message  Proposing  a  Program 
for  Rural  America.    January  25,  1966 


THERE  IS  one  purpose  in  the  message  that 
I  sent  to  Congress  today.  We  must  improve 
the  lives  of  those  v^ho  live  in  rural  America. 

The  need  for  improvement  is  clear  and 
is  here,  and  the  time  is  now. 

Here  are  the  facts: 


Nearly  half  of  the  poor  of  this  country  now- 
live  in  rural  areas. 

Almost  one  in  every  two  rural  families  has 
a  cash  income  under  $3,000. 

One-fourth  of  rural  nonfarm  homes  are 
today  without  running  water. 
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Rural  people  lag  almost  2  years  behind  city 
people  in  educational  attainment. 

Health  facilities  in  rural  areas  are  very 
inadequate.  Rural  children  receive  one- 
third  less  medical  attention  than  urban 
children. 

All  of  these  voids  existed  last  year  and 
despite  the  efforts  of  both  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress,  they  exist  this  year.  They 
just  must  not  be  allov^ed  to  extend  into  the 
years  ahead. 

To  do  so  w^ould  mock  the  abundance  of 
this  great  land  of  ours.  We  must  do  all 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  to  improve  condi- 
tions now.  Whole  communities  in  our 
Nation  are  now  denied  the  benefits  of  the 
strongest,  the  wealthiest  country  on  earth. 
And  that  is  why  today  I  ask  for  the  help 
of  the  Congress. 

We  already  have  the  means  for  a  massive 
attack  on  poverty.  The  legislation  that  we 
need  was  passed  by  the  first  session  of  this 
89th  Congress. 


Today,  however,  many  rural  communities 
are  not  able  to  combine  their  available  physi- 
cal, human,  and  financial  resources.  They 
just  must  be  able  to  do  this  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  social  and 
economic  development. 

I  believe  that  the  key  to  the  rural  future  in 
America  is  planning  for  rural  people.  My 
recommendation,  therefore,  today  is  that  the 
measures  that  I  have  requested  for  tomorrow 
be  built  on  planning  that  will  lead  to  action 
tomorrow. 

Our  purpose  is  to  supplement  and  not 
supplant  the  present  efforts  of  local  and  State 
and  Federal  Governments — but  we  must 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  we  do  not,  repeat, 
do  not  intend  to  forsake  the  small  commu- 
nity in  this  land.  We  are  going  to  do  what 
it  is  needed  to  do  in  order  to  make  the  rural 
future  brighter  for  the  rural  people  who  live 
in  our  rural  areas. 

note:  The  President  also  recorded  the  statement  for 
radio  and  television  broadcast. 

For  the  text  of  the  President's  message,  see  Item  28. 


30     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Recommending  a  Program  for 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Areas.    January  26,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Nineteen-sixty-six  can  be  the  year  of  re- 
birth for  American  cities. 

This  Congress,  and  this  people,  can  set  in 
motion  forces  of  change  in  great  urban  areas 
that  will  make  them  the  masterpieces  of  our 
civilization. 

Fifty  years  from  now  our  population  will 
reach  that  of  today's  India.  Our  grandchil- 
dren will  inhabit  a  world  as  different  from 
ours,  as  ours  is  from  the  world  of  Jefferson. 

None  can  predict  the  shape  of  their  life 
with  any  certainty.  Yet  one  thing  is  sure. 
It  will  be  lived  in  cities.  By  the  year  2000, 
four  out  of  five  Americans  will  live  and 
work  in  a  metropolitan  area. 


We  are  not  strangers  to  an  urban  world. 

We  began  our  national  life  gathered  in 
towns  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  We 
built  new  commercial  centers  around  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Midwest,  to  serve 
our  Westward  expansion. 

Forty  millions  came  from  Europe  to  fuel 
our  economy  and  enrich  our  community  life. 
This  century  has  seen  the  steady  and  rapid 
migration  of  farm  families — seeking  jobs 
and  the  promise  of  the  city. 

From  this  rich  experience  we  have  learned 
much. 

We  know  that  cities  can  stimulate  the  best 
in  man,  and  aggravate  the  worst. 

We  know  the  convenience  of  city  life, 
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and  its  paralysis. 

We  know  its  promise,  and  its  dark  fore- 
boding. 

What  we  may  only  dimly  perceive  is  the 
gravity  of  the  choice  before  us. 

Shall  we  make  our  cities  livable  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity?  Or  shall  we  by 
timidity  and  neglect  damn  them  to  fester  and 
decay? 

If  we  permit  our  cities  to  grow  without 
rational  design — 

If  we  stand  passively  by,  while  the  center 
of  each  city  becomes  a  hive  of  deprivation, 
crime,  and  hopelessness — 

If  we  devour  the  countryside  as  though  it 
were  limitless,  while  our  ruins — ^millions  of 
tenement  apartments  and  dilapidated 
houses — go  unredeemed — 

If  we  become  two  people — the  suburban 
affluent  and  the  urban  poor,  each  filled  with 
mistrust  and  fear  one  for  the  other — 

If  this  is  our  desire  and  policy  as  a  people, 
then  we  shall  effectively  cripple  each  genera- 
tion to  come. 

We  shall  as  well  condemn  our  own 
generation  to  a  bitter  paradox:  an  educated, 
wealthy,  progressive  people,  who  would  not 
give  their  thoughts,  their  resources,  or  their 
wills  to  provide  for  their  common  well- 
being. 

I  do  not  believe  such  a  fate  is  either  neces- 
sary or  inevitable.  But  I  believe  this  will 
come  to  pass — unless  we  commit  ourselves 
now  to  the  planning,  the  building,  the  teach- 
ing and  the  caring  that  alone  can  forestall 
it. 

That  is  why  I  am  recommending  today  a 
massive  Demonstration  Cities  Program.  I 
recommend  that  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  our  economy  join  to  build  in  our 
cities  and  towns  an  environment  for  man 
equal  to  the  dignity  of  his  aspirations. 

I  recommend  an  effort  larger  in  scope. 


more  comprehensive,  more  concentrated — 
than  any  that  has  gone  before. 

THE  WORK  OF   THE   PAST 

I  know  the  work  of  the  past  three  decades. 
I  have  shared  in  the  forging  of  our  Federal 
housing  and  renewal  programs.  I  know 
what  they  have  done  for  millions  of  urban 
Americans: 

Eight  million  single  family  dwellings  as- 
sisted by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. 

An  additional  6.y  million  assisted  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

I.I  million  multiple  units  created. 

605,000  families  moved  out  of  decayed 
and  unsanitary  dwellings  into  decent  public 
housing. 

300,000  dwelling  units  supported  under 
urban  renewal. 

Without  these  programs,  the  goal  I  rec- 
ommend today  would  be  impossible  to 
achieve.  Because  Federal  sponsorship  is  so 
effective  a  part  of  our  system  of  home-build- 
ing, we  can  conceive  a  far  larger  purpose 
than  it  has  yet  fulfilled.  We  must  make  use 
of  every  established  housing  program — and 
of  social,  educational,  and  economic  instru- 
ments as  well — if  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Program  is  to  succeed. 

THE   PROBLEM    TODAY 

Our  housing  programs  have  built  a  plat- 
form, from  which  we  may  see  how  far  away 
is  the  re-born  city  we  desire.    For  there  still 
remains : 
— some  4  million  urban  families  living  in 
homes  of  such  disrepair  as  to  violate 
decent  housing  standards. 
— the  need  to  provide  over  30%  more 
housing  annually  than  we  are  currently 
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building. 

— our  chronic  inability  to  provide  suffi- 
cient low  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing, of  adequate  quality,  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

— the  special  problem  of  the  poor  and  the 
Negro,  unable  to  move  freely  from  their 
ghettoes,  exploited  in  the  quest  for  the 
necessities  of  life. 

— increasing  pressures  on  municipal 
budgets,  with  large  city  per  capita  ex- 
penditures rising  36%  in  the  three  years 
after  i960. 

— the  high  human  costs:  crime,  delin- 
quency, welfare  loads,  disease  and 
health  hazards.  This  is  man's  fate  in 
those  broken  neighborhoods  where  he 
can  "feel  the  enclosure  of  the  flaking 
walls  and  see  through  the  window  the 
blackened  reflection  of  the  tenement 
across  the  street  that  blocks  out  the 
world  beyond." 

— the  tragic  waste  and,  indeed,  the  chaos 
that  threatens  where  children  are  born 
into  the  stifling  air  of  overcrowded 
rooms,  destined  for  a  poor  diet,  inade- 
quate schools,  streets  of  fear  and  sordid 
temptation,  joblessness,  and  the  gray 
anxiety  of  the  ill-prepared. 

— and  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  of  more 
fortunate  men  and  women,  who  might 
have  provided  the  leadership  and  the 
means  for  reversing  this  human  decline. 

THE   INADEQUATE   RESPONSE 

Since  1949,  the  urban  renewal  program 
has  been  our  chief  instrument  in  the  struggle 
for  a  decent  urban  environment. 

Over  800  cities  are  participating  in  urban 
renewal  programs.  Undertaken  and  de- 
signed by  the  cities  themselves,  these  efforts 
have  had  an  increasing  influence  on  the  use 
of    urban   land.    Last    year    the    Congress 


wisely  extended  the  authorization  for  urban 
renewal,  at  a  higher  level  than  before. 

Years  of  experience  with  urban  renewal 
have  taught  us  much  about  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

Since  1961  we  have  made  major  alterations 
in  its  administration.  We  have  made  it 
more  responsive  to  human  needs.  We  have 
more  vigorously  enforced  the  requirement 
of  a  workable  program  for  the  entire  com- 
munity. Within  the  limits  of  current  law, 
we  have  achieved  considerable  progress 
toward  these  goals. 

Nevertheless  the  social  and  psychological 
eflects  of  relocating  the  poor  have  not  al- 
ways been  treated  as  what  they  are.  They 
are  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  slum 
clearance,  demanding  as  much  concern  as 
physical  redevelopment. 

The  size  and  scale  of  urban  assistance  has 
been  too  small,  and  too  widely  dispersed. 

Present  programs  are  often  prisoners  of 
archaic  and  wasteful  building  practices. 
They  have  inhibited  the  use  of  modern  tech- 
nology. They  have  inflated  the  cost  of  re- 
building. 

The  benefits  and  efficiencies  that  can  come 
from  metropolitan  planning  are  still  unreal- 
ized in  most  urban  regions. 

Insufficient  resources  cause  extensive  de- 
lays in  many  projects.  The  result  is  grow- 
ing blight  and  over-crowding  that  thwart 
our  best  efforts  to  resist  them. 

The  goals  of  major  federal  programs  have 
often  lacked  cohesiveness.  Some  work  for 
the  revitalization  of  the  central  city.  Some 
accelerate  suburban  growth.  Some  unite 
urban  communities.     Some  disrupt  them. 

URBAN   DILEMMAS 

Virtually  every  forward  step  we  have  taken 
has  had  its  severe  limitations.  Each  of  those 
steps    has    involved    a   public    choice,    and 
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created  a  public  dilemma: 
— major    clearance    and    reconstruction, 
with  its  attendant  hardships  of  reloca- 
tion, 
—relieving     traffic     congestion,     thereby 
widening  the  gulf  between  the  affluence 
of  suburbia  and  the  poverty  of  the  city. 
— involving  urban  residents  in  redevelop- 
ing their  own  areas,  hence  lengthening 
the  time  and  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
job. 
— preserving  the  autonomy  of  local  agen- 
cies, thus  crippling  our  efforts  to  attack 
regional  problems  on  a  regional  basis. 
These  dilemmas  cannot  be  completely  re- 
solved by  any  single  program,  no  matter  how 
well  designed.    The  prize — cities  of  spacious 
beauty  and  lively  promise,  where  men  are 
truly  free  to  determine  how  they  will  live — 
is  too  rich  to  be  lost  because  the  problems  are 
complex. 

Let  there  be  debate  over  means  and 
priorities. 

Let  there  be  experiment  with  a  dozen 
approaches,  or  a  hundred. 

But  let  there  be  commitment  to  that  goal. 

WHAT   IS   REQUIRED 

From  the  experience  of  three  decades,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  American  cities  require  a 
program  that  will: 

— concentrate  our  available  resources — in 
planning  tools,  in  housing  construction, 
in  job  training,  in  health  facilities,  in 
recreation,  in  welfare  programs,  in  edu- 
cation— to  improve  the  conditions  of  life 
in  urban  areas. 

— join  together  all  available  talent  and 
skills  in  a  coordinated  effort. 

— mobilize  local  leadership  and  private 
initiative,  so  that  local  citizens  will  de- 
termine the  shape  of  their  new  city — 
freed  from  the  constraints  that  have 


handicapped  their  past  efiforts  and  in- 
flated their  costs. 

A   DEMONSTRATION   CITIES   PROGRAM 

/  propose  a  Demonstration  Cities  Program 
that  will  offer  qualifying  cities  of  all  sizes 
the  promise  of  a  new  life  for  their  people, 

I  propose  that  we  ma\e  massive  additions 
to  the  supply  of  low  and  moderate-cost  hous- 
ing, 

I  propose  that  we  combine  physical  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  with  effec- 
tive social  programs  throughout  the  rebuild- 
ing process, 

I  propose  that  we  achieve  new  flexibility 
in  administrative  procedures, 

I  propose  that  we  focus  all  the  techniques 
and  talents  within  our  society  on  the  crisis 
of  the  American  City. 

It  will  not  be  simple  to  quaUfy  for  such 
a  program.  We  have  neither  the  means  nor 
the  desire  to  invest  public  funds  in  an  expen- 
sive program  whose  net  effects  will  be 
marginal,  wasteful,  or  visible  only  after 
protracted  delay. 

We  intend  to  help  only  those  cities  who 
help  themselves. 

I  propose  these  guidelines  for  determining 
a  city's  qualifications  for  the  benefits — and 
achievements — of  this  program. 

1.  The  demonstration  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  both  in  its  physical  and  so- 
cial dimensions  to  arrest  blight  and  decay 
in  entire  neighborhoods.  It  must  make  a 
substantial  impact  within  the  coming  few 
years  on  the  development  of  the  entire  city. 

2.  The  demonstration  should  bring  about 
a  change  in  the  total  environment  of  the 
area  affected.  It  must  provide  schools, 
parks,  playgrounds,  community  centers,  and 
access  to  all  necessary  community  facilities. 

3.  The  demonstration — from  its  begin- 
ning— should  make  use  of  every  available 
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social  program.  The  human  cost  of  recon- 
struction and  relocation  must  be  reduced. 
New  opportunities  for  work  and  training 
must  be  offered. 

4.  The  demonstration  should  contribute 
to  narrowing  the  housing  gap  between  the 
deprived  and  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Major  additions  must  be  made  to  the  supply 
of  sound  dwellings.  Equal  opportunity  in 
the  choice  of  housing  must  be  assured  to 
every  race. 

5.  The  demonstration  should  offer  maxi- 
mum occasions  for  employing  residents  of 
the  demonstration  area  in  all  phases  of  the 
program. 

6.  The  demonstration  should  foster  the 
development  of  local  and  private  initiative 
and  widespread  citizen  participation — espe- 
cially from  the  demonstration  area — in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  program. 

7.  The  demonstration  should  take  advan- 
tage of  modern  cost-reducing  technologies 
without  reducing  the  quality  of  the  work. 
Neither  the  structure  of  real  estate  taxation, 
cumbersome  building  codes,  nor  inefficient 
building  practices  should  deter  rehabilita- 
tion or  inflate  project  costs. 

8.  The  demonstration  should  make  major 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. There  must  be  a  high  quality  of 
design  in  new  buildings,  and  attention  to 
man's  need  for  open  spaces  and  attractive 
landscaping. 

9.  The  demonstration  should  make  relo- 
cation housing  available  at  costs  commen- 
surate with  the  incomes  of  those  displaced 
by  the  project.  Counseling  services,  mov- 
ing expenses,  and  small  business  loans 
should  be  provided,  together  with  assistance 
in  job  placement  and  retraining. 

10.  The  demonstration  should  be  man- 
aged in  each  demonstration  city  by  a  single 
authority  with  adequate  powers  to  carry 
out  and  coordinate  all  phases  of  the  program. 


There  must  be  a  serious  commitment  to  the 
project  on  the  part  of  local,  and  where  appro- 
priate, state  authorities.  Where  required 
to  carry  out  the  plan,  agreements  should  be 
reached  with  neighboring  communities. 

11.  The  demonstration  proposal  should 
offer  proof  that  adequate  municipal  appro- 
priations and  services  are  available  and  will 
be  sustained  throughout  the  demonstration 
period. 

12.  The  demonstration  should  maintain 
or  establish  a  residential  character  in  the 
area. 

13.  The  demonstration  should  be  con- 
sistent with  existing  development  plans  for 
the  metropolitan  areas  involved.  Transpor- 
tation plans  should  coordinate  every  appro- 
priate mode  of  city  and  regional  transporta- 
tion. 

14.  The  demonstration  should  extend  for 
an  initial  six-year  period.  It  should  main- 
tain a  schedule  for  the  expeditious  comple- 
tion of  the  project. 

These  guidelines  will  demand  the  full  co- 
operation of  Government  at  every  level  and 
of  private  citizens  in  each  area.  I  believe 
our  Federal  system  is  creative  enough  to 
inspire  that  cooperative  effort.  I  know  it 
must  be  so  creative  if  it  is  to  prosper  and 
flourish. 

SIZE   OF   THE    PROGRAM 

The  program  I  recommend  is  intended 
to  eliminate  blight  in  the  entire  demonstra- 
tion area.  Through  efficient  rebuilding  it 
must  replace  that  blight  with  attractive  and 
economic  housing,  social  services,  and  com- 
munity facilities. 

There  are  many  ways  by  v/hich  this  can 
be  done,  once  the  commitment  has  been 
made  to  do  it.  Total  clearance  and  recon- 
struction; partial  clearance  and  rehabilita- 
tion; rehabilitation  alone — any  of  these  meth- 
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ods  may  be  chosen  by  local  citizens. 

Whatever  approach  is  selected,  however, 
must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  be  effec- 
tive and  economic. 

There  are  few  cities  or  towns  in  America 
which  could  not  participate  in  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Program.  We  shall  take 
special  care  to  see  that  urban  communities  of 
all  sizes  are  included.  For  each  such  com- 
munity, the  impact  of  the  program  will  be 
significant,  involving  as  much  as  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  existing  substandard  struc- 
tures. 

For  the  largest  qualifying  cities  a  rela- 
tively modest  program  could  provide  decent 
housing  for  approximately  5,000  families 
now  living  in  substandard  dwelling  units. 
It  could  rehabilitate  other  marginal  housing 
sufficient  to  affect  50,000  people.  A  typical 
program  could  well  involve  a  total  of  35,000 
units  or  100,000  people. 

For  cities  of  approximately  100,000  people, 
1,000  families  could  be  rehoused,  and  3,000 
units  rehabilitated,  affecting  a  total  of  10,000 
people. 

BENEFITS   OF   THE  PROGRAM 

I  recommend  that  participating  cities  re- 
ceive two  types  of  Federal  assistance: 

First,  the  complete  array  of  all  available 
grants  and  urban  aids  in  the  fields  of  hous- 
ing, renewal,  transportation,  education,  wel- 
fare, economic  opportunity  and  related  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  special  grants  amounting  to  80% 
of  the  non-Federal  cost  of  our  grant-in-aid 
programs  included  in  the  demonstration. 
These  grants  are  to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  local  communities.  They  are  not  to  be 
substituted  for  those  efforts. 

In  every  qualifying  city,  a  Federal  co- 
ordinator would  be  assigned  to  assist  local 
officials  in  bringing  together  all  the  relevant 


Federal  resources. 

Once  authorized,  the  supplemental  funds 
would  be  made  available  in  a  common  ac- 
count. They  would  be  drawn  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  community  to  support  the  pro- 
gram. They  would  be  certified  by  the  Fed- 
eral coordinator. 

It  is  vital  that  incentives  be  granted  for 
cost  reductions  achieved  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  program. 

At  least  as  vital  as  the  dollar  commitment 
for  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  is  the  so- 
cial program  commitment.  We  must  link 
our  concern  for  the  total  welfare  of  the  per- 
son, with  our  desire  to  improve  the  physical 
city  in  which  he  lives.  For  the  first  time, 
social  and  construction  agencies  would  be 
joined  in  a  massive  common  effort,  respon- 
sive to  a  common  local  authority. 

There  is  another  benefit — not  measurable 
in  dollars,  or  even  in  the  extended  range  of 
social  services — that  qualifying  cities  would 
secure  by  participating  in  this  program. 

It  is  a  sense  of  hope: 

— that  the  city  is  not  beyond  reach  of 
redemption  by  men  of  good  will 

— that  through  wise  planning,  cooperation, 
hard  work,  and  the  sacrifice  of  those  out- 
moded codes  and  practices  that  make 
v^^idespread  renewal  impossibly  expen- 
sive today,  it  is  possible  to  reverse  the 
city's  decline. 

That  knowledge,  that  confidence,  that 
hope  can  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
decade  ahead. 

FEDERAL   COST 

Funds  are  required  in  the  first  year  to 
assist  our  cities  in  the  preparation  of  demon- 
stration plans.  We  should  not  underesti- 
mate the  problems  involved  in  achieving 
such  a  plan.  The  very  scale  of  the  demon- 
stration, its  widespread  and  profound  effects 
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on  the  social  and  physical  structure  of  the 
city,  calls  for  marshaling  the  city's  planning 
and  administrative  resources  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale. 

I  estimate  the  appropriate  Federal  contri- 
bution to  this  planning  effort  at  |i2  million. 

For  the  supplemental  demonstration 
grants  I  will  recommend  appropriations, 
over  a  six-year  period,  totalling  over  ^2.3 
billion,  or  an  average  of  some  $400  million 
per  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  exactly — but 
it  is  necessary  to  consider — the  rising  cost  of 
welfare  services,  crime  prevention,  unem- 
ployment and  declining  property  values  that 
will  plague  all  governments,  local,  state,  and 
Federal,  if  we  do  not  move  quickly  to  heal 
and  revitalize  our  cities. 

METROPOLITAN    PLANNING 

The  success  of  each  demonstration  will 
depend  on  the  quality  of  its  planning,  and 
the  degree  of  cooperation  it  elicits  from  the 
various  governmental  bodies  concerned,  as 
well  as  from  private  interests. 

Most  metropolitan  areas  conduct  some 
degree  of  metropolitan  planning  now.  The 
Federal  Government  has  made  funds  avail- 
able throughout  the  country  so  that  state  and 
local  planning  agencies  might  devise — many 
for  the  first  time — comprehensive  plans  for 
metropolitan  areas. 

I  recommend  improvements  and  exten- 
sions of  this  program.  The  Congress  en- 
acted them  recognizing  that  the  problems  of 
growth,  transportation,  housing,  and  public 
services  cannot  be  considered  by  one  entity 
of  government  alone. 

The  absence  of  cooperation  between  con- 
tiguous areas  is  wasteful.  It  is  also  blind 
to  the  reality  of  urban  life.  What  happens 
in  the  central  city,  or  the  suburb,  is  certain 
to  aflect  the  quality  of  life  in  the  other. 


The  widespread  demand  for  these  funds 
has  resulted  in  their  being  spread  thinly 
across  the  fifty  states.  Thus,  the  benefits  of 
a  truly  coordinated  attack  on  metropolitan 
problems  have  not  generally  been  realized. 

INCENTIVES   TO   ORDERLY   METROPOLITAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  Congress  has 
authorized  Federal  grants  for  urban  mass 
transportation,  open  space,  and  sewer  and 
water  facilities.  The  Congress  has  required 
that  such  projects  be  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive planning  for  an  entire  urban  or 
metropolitan  area.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  thus  not  only  helped  our  localities 
to  provide  the  facilities  they  need.  It  has 
also  stimulated  cooperation  and  joint  plan- 
ning among  neighboring  jurisdictions. 

But  more  remains  to  be  done.  The 
powerful  forces  of  urban  growth  threaten  to 
overwhelm  efforts  to  achieve  orderly  devel- 
opment. A  metropolitan  plan  should  be  an 
instrument  for  shaping  sound  urban 
growth — not  a  neglected  document. 

I  now  propose  a  new  incentive  to  help 
assure  that  metropolitan  plans  achieve  their 
potential. 

The  Federal  Government  should  bear  a 
larger  share  of  the  total  cost  of  related  Fed- 
eral aid  programs.  This  share  would  be 
borne  where  local  jurisdictions  show  that 
they  are  ready  to  be  guided  by  their  own 
plans  in  working  out  the  patterns  of  their 
own  development  and  where  they  establish 
the  joint  institutional  arrangements  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  those  plans. 

DEMONSTRATIONS   OF   EFFECTIVE   PLANNING 

I  propose  that  a  series  of  demonstrations 
in  effective  metropolitan  planning  be  under- 
taken promptly. 
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Metropolitan  areas  would  be  selected  to 
return  the  broadest  possible  data  and  experi- 
ence to  Federal,  state  and  local  governments. 
They  should  therefore  be  of  varying  size 
and  environment,  in  widely  separated  loca- 
tions. They  would  be  selected  to  assure  that 
their  benefits  reach  small  communities  sur- 
rounding the  large  cities. 

Advanced  techniques  and  approaches 
should  be  employed.    There  must  be 

— balanced  consideration  of  physical  and 
human  development  programs. 

— coordinated  treatment  of  the  regional 
transportation  network. 

— technical  innovations,  such  as  metro- 
politan data  banks  and  systems  analysis. 

— new  educational  and  training  programs. 

—new  arrangements  for  coordinating 
decisions  of  the  various  local  govern- 
ments involved. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  the  demonstrations 
at  $6,500,000. 

I  shall  impose  on  the  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  the  con- 
tinuing responsibility  to  stimulate  effective 
planning.  If  local  governments  do  not  plan 
cooperatively  and  sufficiently  in  advance  of 
inevitable  urban  growth,  even  adequate 
funds  and  an  aggressive  determination  to 
improve  our  cities  cannot  succeed. 

HOUSING   FOR   ALL 

The  programs  I  have  proposed — in  re- 
building large  areas  of  our  cities,  and  in 
metropolitan  planning — are  essential  for  the 
rebirth  of  urban  America. 

Yet  at  the  center  of  the  cities'  housing  prob- 
lem lies  racial  discrimination.  Crowded 
miles  of  inadequate  dwellings — poorly 
maintained  and  frequendy  over  priced — is 
the  lot  of  most  Negro  Americans  in  many 
of  our  cities.  Their  avenue  of  escape  to  a 
more  attractive  neighborhood  is  often  closed, 


because  of  their  color. 

The  Negro  suffers  from  this,  as  do  his  chil- 
dren. So  does  the  community  at  large. 
Where  housing  is  poor,  schools  are  generally 
poor.  Unemployment  is  widespread.  Fam- 
ily life  is  threatened.  The  community's 
welfare  burden  is  steadily  magnified.  These 
are  the  links  in  the  chain  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

This  Administration  is  working  to  break 
that  chain — through  aid  to  education,  med- 
ical care,  community  action  programs,  job 
retraining,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  vigor- 
ous economy. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should  break 
one  of  its  strongest  links — the  often  subtle, 
but  always  effective  force  of  housing  dis- 
crimination. The  impacted  racial  ghetto 
will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  only  when 
the  Negro  American  can  move  his  family 
wherever  he  can  afford  to  do  so. 

I  shall,  therefore,  present  to  the  Congress 
at  an  early  date  legislation  to  bar  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing. 

NEW   COMMUNITIES 

Our  existing  urban  centers,  however 
revitalized,  cannot  accommodate  all  the 
urban  Americans  of  the  next  generation. 

Three  million  new  residents  are  added 
each  year  to  our  present  urban  population. 
The  growth  of  new  communities  is  inevita- 
ble. Unless  they  are  to  be  casual  parts  of  a 
general  urban  sprawl,  a  new  approach  to 
their  design  is  required. 

We  must: 

— enlarge  the  entire  scale  of  the  building 
process; 

— make  possible  new  efficiencies  in  con- 
struction, land  development,  and 
municipal  services; 

— reheve  population  densities; 

— offer  a  variety   of  homes   to  a   wide 
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range  of  incomes. 

These  communities  must  also  provide  an 
environment  harmonious  to  man's  needs. 

They  must  offer  adequate  transportation 
systems,  attractive  community  buildings,  and 
open  spaces  free  from  pollution.  They  must 
retain  much  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
landscape. 

The  private  sector  must  continue  its 
prominent  role  in  new  community  devel- 
opment. As  I  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  mortgage  insurance  should 
be  made  available  for  sites  and  community 
facilities  for  entire  new  communities. 

It  is  apparent  that  new  communities  will 
spring  into  being  near  an  increasing  number 
of  major  metropolitan  areas.  Some,  already 
in  existence,  promise  dramatic  efficiencies 
through  size  and  new  construction  tech- 
niques, without  sacrificing  beauty.  Obvi- 
ously such  a  development  should  be 
encouraged.  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  the  means  of  doing  so. 

RENT   SUPPLEMENT   PROGRAM 

Rarely  has  a  new  housing  program  evoked 
such  a  dramatic  and  positive  response  as  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  already  received  prelimi- 
nary proposals  from  sponsors  to  construct 
nearly  70,000  low-income  units  under  this 
program  as  soon  as  funds  become  available. 

The  proposals  involve  424  projects  in  265 
localities  in  43  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico.  The  sponsors  have 
already  selected  sites  for  some  40,000  of  these 
units.  The  interested  groups  are  about 
equally  divided  between  non-profit  or- 
ganizations and  private  limited  dividend 
developers. 

The  need  for  this  program  is  obvious.  It 
is  the  need  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 


taged. The  demand  for  the  means  to  meet 
this  need  by  private  enterprise  is  demon- 
strated by  the  figures  I  have  just  cited. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  a  sup- 
plementary appropriation  to  fund  the  rent 
supplement  program  at  the  $30  million  level 
it  has  authorized  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

MASS   TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM 

We  must  continue  to  help  our  commu- 
nities meet  their  increasing  needs  for  mass 
transportation  facilities.  For  this  purpose, 
I  propose  an  additional  one-year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  urban  mass  transportation 
program. 

THE   NEW   DEPARTMENT 

No  Federal  program  can  be  effective  un- 
less the  agency  that  administers  it  is  efficient. 
This  is  even  more  crucial  for  programs  that 
call  for  comprehensive  approaches  at  both 
the  Federal  and  local  level. 

Progress  was  made  after  1961  toward 
unifying  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  But  the  very  nature  of  that  agency 
limited  the  extent  to  which  its  several  parts 
could  be  welded  into  a  truly  imified  whole. 
Its  Administrator  lacked  the  statutory  basis 
for  gaining  full  control  over  partially  in- 
dependent agencies. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  requested — and  you 
enacted — legislation  to  create  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

As  a  result,  the  Secretary  of  the  new  De- 
partment now  has  the  authority  and  the 
machinery  for  implementing  the  new  pro- 
grams I  have  asked  for. 

I  see  ^YQ,  ways  by  which  he  can  do  this: 

I.  He  can  organize  the  Department  so 
that  its  emphasis  will  be  upon  meeting  mod- 
ern urban  needs — rather  than  fitting  new 
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programs  into  old  and  outworn  patterns. 

2.  He  can  strengthen  the  regional  struc- 
ture so  that  more  decisions  can  be  made  in 
the  field. 

3.  He  can  assert  effective  leadership 
throughout  the  Department. 

4.  He  can  mesh  together  all  our  social 
and  physical  efforts  to  improve  urban  living. 

5.  He  can  assume  leadership  among  inter- 
governmental agencies  dealing  with  urban 
problems. 

Such  a  Department,  and  such  leadership, 
will  be  worthy  of  the  program  I  recommend 
you  adopt. 

A   YEAR   OF   REBIRTH 

The  evidence  is  all  about  us  that  to  be 
complacent  about  the  American  city  is  to 
invite,  at  best,  inconvenience;  at  worst,  a 
divided  nation. 

The  programs  I  have  proposed  in  this  mes- 
sage will  require  a  determined  commitment 
of  our  energy  and  a  substantial  commitment 
of  our  funds. 

Yet  these  programs  are  well  within  our 
resources.  Nor  do  they  compare  in  cost 
with  the  ugliness,  hostility,  and  hopelessness 
of  unlivable  cities. 

What  would  it  mean  to  begin  now,  and 
to  bring  about  the  rebirth  of  our  cities  ? 

It  would  mean: 

— a  more  tolerable  and  a  more  hopeful  life 
for  millions  of  Americans. 

— the  possibility  of  retaining  middle-in- 
come families  in  the  city,  and  even  at- 
tracting some  to  return. 


— improving  the  cities'  tax  base,  at  a  time 

of  heavy  strain  on  city  budgets. 
— ultimately  reducing  welfare  costs. 
— avoiding  the  unnecessary  waste  of  hu- 
man resources. 
— giving   to   both   urban   and   suburban 
families  the  freedom  to  choose  where 
they  will  live. 
— a  clean  room  and  a  patch  of  sky  for 
every  person,  a  chance  to  live  near  an 
open  space,  and  to  reach  it  on  a  safe 
street. 
As  Thomas  Wolfe  wrote,  "to  every  man 
his  chance — to  every  man,  regardless  of  his 
birth,  his  shining,  golden  opportunity — ^to 
every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be 
himself,  and  to  become  whatever  thing  his 
manhood  and  his  vision  can  combine  to 
make   him — this   ...   is   the   promise  of 
America." 

I  believe  these  are  among  the  most  pro- 
found aspirations  of  our  people.  I  want  to 
make  them  part  of  our  destiny. 

I  urge  the  Congress  promptly  to  adopt  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966.  If  we 
began  now  the  planning  from  which  action 
will  flow,  the  hopes  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  become  the  realities  of  the  twenty-first. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
January  26, 1966 

note:  The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  November  3,  1966  (see  Item  574). 

Supplementary  appropriations  to  fund  the  rent 
supplement  program  were  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  13,  1966  (see  Item  223). 

See  also  Item  31. 
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31     Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Message  Recommending  a  Pro- 
gram for  Cities  and  MetropoUtan  Areas.    January  26,  1966 


TODAY,  I  have  placed  before  the  Congress 
and  before  you,  the  people  of  America,  a  new 
way  of  answering  an  ancient  dream.  That 
dream  is  of  cities  of  promise,  cities  of  hope, 
where  it  could  truly  be  said,  to  every  man  his 
chance,  to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth, 
his  shining  golden  opportunity,  to  every 
man  the  right  to  live  and  to  work  and  to  be 
himself  and  to  become  whatever  thing  his 
manhood  and  his  vision  can  combine  to 
make  him. 

The  new  way  of  answering  that  ancient 
dream  is  this: 

— to  rebuild  where  there  is  hopeless  blight; 
— to    renew   where   there   is   decay   and 

ugliness; 
— to  refresh  the  spirit  of  men  and  women 
that  are  growing  weary   with  jobless 
anxiety; 
— to  restore  old  communities  and  to  bring 
forth  new  ones  where  children  will  be 
proud  to  say,  "This  is  my  home." 
What  I  have  offered  is  a  massive  pro- 
gram, involving  everything  that  we  know 


about  building  homes  and  schools  and  parks 
and  streets  that  are  safe  from  fear. 

This  is  a  program  of  cooperation.  The 
cities,  private  enterprise,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, all  together  will  commit  this  Na- 
tion to  the  planning  and  the  building  and  the 
teaching  and  the  caring  that  alone  will  bring 
about  a  rebirth  in  our  cities. 

For  2  years  now  the  best  minds  that  we 
could  enlist  in  this  effort  have  worked  to- 
gether with  Secretary  Weaver  to  bring  forth 
this  program.  I  believe  that  our  people,  in 
great  cities  and  in  small  towns,  are  now  ready 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  this  effort.  I  be- 
lieve this  great  Congress  will  make  this 
possible. 

So  let  us  begin — begin  now,  this  year — so 
that  a  decade  from  now  our  cities  may  be 
what  we  have  dreamed  them  to  be — the 
masterpiece  of  our  civilization. 

note:  The  President  also  recorded  the  statement  for 
radio  and  television  broadcast. 

For  the  text  of  the  President's  message,  see  Item 
30. 


32    Message  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  on  Its 
Reconvening  in  Geneva.    January  27,  1966 


THE  AVOIDANCE  of  war  and  particu- 
larly nuclear  war  is  the  central,  common 
concern  of  all  mankind. 

My  country  is  dedicated  to  this  end.  The 
effort  to  control,  and  reduce — and  ulti- 
mately eliminate — modern  engines  of  nu- 
clear destruction  is  fundamental  to  our 
policy.  We  have,  with  all  mankind,  a  com- 
mon interest  in  acting  now  to  prevent  nu- 
clear spread,  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
and  to  reduce  nuclear  stocks. 

For  this  reason,  we  must  press  on  with 


our  work  in  Geneva.  It  is  true  that  our 
meeting  is  shadowed  by  continuing  aggres- 
sion against  the  people  and  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  There  are  differences 
among  the  members  of  the  Conference  on 
Vietnam,  but  these  differences  make  our 
common  interest  in  preventing  nuclear 
spread  and  curbing  the  nuclear  arms  race  all 
the  more  important  to  pursue.  Even  while 
our  own  Nation  is  engaged  in  necessary 
resistance  to  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia,  it 
must  continue  to  pursue  every  avenue  for 
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stable  peace,  both  in  Vietnam  and  through- 
out the  world.  That  great  general  effort  has 
no  more  important  set  of  goals  than  those  of 
disarmament,  which  are  the  business  of  this 
conference. 

I  have  instructed  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  urge  upon  your  meeting  the  follow- 
ing 7-point  program: 

1.  First,  let  us  seek  a  nonproliferation 
treaty  which,  in  the  words  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  is  "void  of  any 
loopholes  v/hich  might  permit  nuclear  or 
nonnuclear  powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or 
indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  in  any  form." 
We  are  prepared  to  sign  such  a  treaty,  mak- 
ing it  applicable  to  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
countries  alike.  We  are  prepared  to  work 
with  other  countries  to  assure  that  no  non- 
nuclear  country  acquires  its  own  nuclear 
weapons,  gains  national  control  over  nuclear 
weapons,  achieves  the  power  itself  to  fire 
nuclear  weapons,  or  receives  assistance  in 
manufacturing  or  testing  nuclear  weapons. 
We  are  prepared  to  agree  that  these  things 
should  not  be  done  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  third  countries  or  groups  of  coun- 
tries, or  through  units  of  the  armed  forces 
or  military  personnel  under  any  military 
alliance. 

2.  Second,  through  a  nonproliferation 
treaty  and  through  efforts  outside  such  a 
treaty,  we  must  continue  to  secure  applica- 
tion of  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
or  equivalent  international  safeguards  over 
peaceful  nuclear  activities.  To  this  end,  I 
urge  agreement  that  all  transfers  of  nuclear 
materials  or  equipment  for  peaceful  purposes 
to  countries  which  do  not  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons be  under  IAEA  or  equivalent  interna- 
tional safeguards.  At  the  same  time,  the 
major  nuclear  powers  should  accept  in  in- 
creasing measure  the  same  international  safe- 
guards they  recommend  for  other  states. 

Recently,  many  responsible  Members  of 


both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  introduced  resolutions  dealing  with 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  These  resolutions  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  importance  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  attribute  to  such  measures,  and 
to  the  role  that  international  safeguards 
should  play  in  them.  I  fully  share  these 
views. 

3.  Third,  so  that  those  who  forswear  nu- 
clear weapons  may  forever  refrain  without 
fear  from  entering  the  nuclear  arms  race,  let 
us  strive  to  strengthen  United  Nations  and 
other  international  security  arrangements. 
Meanwhile,  the  nations  that  do  not  seek  the 
nuclear  path  can  be  sure  that  they  will  have 
our  strong  support  against  threats  of  nuclear 
blackmail. 

4.  Fourth,  my  country  persists  in  its  belief 
that  the  perils  of  proliferation  would  be  ma- 
terially reduced  by  an  extension  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  to  cover  underground  nu- 
clear tests.  For  such  an  extension,  the 
United  States  will  require  only  that  number 
and  kind  of  inspections  which  modern  sci- 
ence shows  to  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
treaty  is  being  faithfully  observed.  We  call 
upon  those  nations  truly  interested  in  such 
a  ban  to  provide  to  this  Committee  any  im- 
provements in  means  for  the  detection  and 
identification  of  seismic  events  which  their 
research  efforts  may  have  developed. 

5.  Fifth,  let  us  seek  agreement  not  to  in- 
crease, and  indeed  to  reduce,  nuclear  mate- 
rials in  weapons  stockpiles.  The  United 
States  continues  to  urge  a  verified  halt  in 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  in  weapons.  We  continue  to  urge  that 
such  a  halt  be  accompanied  by  the  transfer 
of  large  quantities  of  fissionable  material  to 
peaceful  purposes,  under  international  safe- 
guards. We  continue  to  urge  the  demon- 
strated destruction  of  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons    by    the    United    States    and    the 
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U.S.S.R.  to  produce  this  fissionable  material. 
We  have  also  stated  our  willingness,  if  others 
cannot  now  agree  to  halting  all  production 
of  fissionable  material  for  use  in  weapons, 
to  accept  step-by-step  reductions  of  such  pro- 
duction by  the  shutting  down  of  equivalent 
facilities  on  a  plant-by-plant  basis,  with  the 
same  type  of  effective  inspection  applicable 
to  all. 

6.  Sixth,  as  another  step  to  reduce  the 
dangers  and  burdens  of  nuclear  arms,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  to  modern,  long-range, 
high-speed  carriers  of  nuclear  destruction. 
I  urge  continued  exploration  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  could  make  acceptable  to 
all  the  proposals  I  put  before  you  in  1964  for 
a  freeze  on  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
bombers  and  missiles  designed  to  carry  nu- 
clear weapons.  If  progress  can  be  made 
here,  the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  number  of  these  delivery  vehi- 
cles. To  facilitate  agreement,  let  us  begin 
now  to  seek  common  understanding  of  some 
of  the  issues  involved  in  both  these  proposals. 

7.  Seventh,  as  we  focus  on  nuclear  arms, 
let  us  not  forget  that  resources  are  being 
devoted  to  nonnuclear  arms  races  all  around 
the  world.  These  resources  might  better  be 
spent  on  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the 
sick,  and  teaching  the  uneducated.  The  cost 
of  acquiring  and  maintaining  one  squadron 


of  supersonic  aircraft  diverts  resources  that 
would  build  and  maintain  a  university.  We 
suggest  therefore  that  countries,  on  a  regional 
basis,  explore  ways  to  limit  competition 
among  themselves  for  costly  weapons  often 
sought  for  reasons  of  illusory  prestige.  The 
initiative  for  arrangements  of  this  kind 
should,  of  course,  come  from  the  regions  con- 
cerned. The  interested  countries  should  un- 
dertake not  to  acquire  from  any  source,  in- 
cluding production  of  their  own  as  well  as 
importation  from  others,  military  equipment 
which  they  proscribe.  If  such  arrangements 
can  be  worked  out  and  assurance  can  be  given 
that  they  will  be  observed,  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  respect  them. 

Each  of  these  steps  would  contribute 
toward  reducing  the  danger  and  destruction 
of  war.  Each  of  them  would  take  us  further 
down  the  path  toward  our  ultimate  goal  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  Yet 
each  of  them  is  possible  of  achievement  to- 
day if  only  all  nations  have  the  will. 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty  lit  a  candle  of 
hope  in  the  darkness.  The  gleam  of  that 
candle  shows  the  way  to  a  brighter  tomor- 
row if  we  will  but  follow.  We  must  move 
toward  it  quickly  while  there  is  yet  time. 

note:  The  President's  message  was  read  by  William 
C.  Foster,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  i8-Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee.  The  committee  resumed  its 
discussions  in  Geneva  on  January  27. 


33    Remarks  at  the  Signing  of  the  Economic  Report  for  1966. 
January  27,  1966 


Chairman  Ac\ley,  Mr,  Ec\stein,  Mr,  0\un, 
members  of  the  very  'valued  staff  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers: 

I  have  come  here  today  to  sign  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  for  1966.  I  submit 
it  with  both  pride  and  confidence.  For  I 
believe  it  reflects  a  productive  past  and,  I 


think,  a  promising  future.  It  reflects  a 
strong  and  a  growing  and  a  vibrant  America. 
This  report  chronicles  achievement  that 
is  unprecedented  in  America's  peacetime  his- 
tory— 5  years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity 
that  have  brought  to  this  Nation  record  em- 
ployment,   record    wages,    record    buying 
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power,  record  production,  record  sales,  and 
record  profits. 

This  achievement  was  not  only  the  work 
of  die  President  or  the  Congress  or  the  Gov- 
ernment alone.  It  was  the  work  of  all  of  the 
American  people,  of  their  industry,  their 
faith,  and  their  cooperation.  And  so  now, 
today,  we  turn  and  look  at  the  future,  and  I 
think  we  can  do  so  with  confidence  and  with 
determination. 

Our  gross  national  product  for  1966  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  5  percent  in  real  output,  to  a 
total  of  $722  billion.  Our  price  stability  is 
expected  to  remain  the  best  of  any  industrial 
nation  in  the  world.  Our  unemployment 
rate  is  expected  to  fall  well  below  4  percent, 
to  the  lowest  rate  since  1953. 

But  none  of  this  can  or  will  come  about 
by  pure  accident.  We  can  sustain  and  we 
can  enlarge  our  prosperity,  but  we  can  do 
so  only  if  we  are  willing  to  work  for  it  and 
if  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it. 

This  year  we  must  sacrifice  the  luxury  of 
tax  reduction.  We  must  hold  the  expansion 
of  our  civilian  Great  Society  programs  below 
what  would  have  been  possible  without  Viet- 
nam. We  must  all  exercise  wage  and  price 
restraint — in  Government,  in  business,  and 
in  labor. 

We  must  work  to  eliminate  the  remaining 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  We  have  made 
a  good  start  and  we  are  very  proud  of  it,  but 
we  must  realize  that  there  is  much  work 
ahead. 

We  must  retrain  our  jobless,  we  must  edu- 
cate our  young,  we  must  care  for  our  sick, 
and  we  must  house  our  poor.  We  must  pro- 
tect the  public  against  strike  emergencies. 
We  must  extend  and  raise  the  minimum 
wage.  We  must  strengthen  unemployment 
insurance. 

We  must  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  move 
quickly  on  tax  changes.  We  must  improve 
regulation  of  our  financial  institutions.    We 


must  protect  consumers  through  fair  packag- 
ing and  labeling  and  through  truth  in  lend- 
ing. 

Yes,  the  United  States  is  closer  today  than 
any  nation  in  history  to  man's  ancient  goal 
of  abundance  for  all.  If  we  are  wise,  if  we 
are  daring,  if  we  are  prudent,  we  can  achieve 
that  goal,  I  believe,  in  our  lifetime. 

This  Economic  Report  charts  the  course 
for  all  of  us.  I  believe  that  all  America  is 
ready  to  follow.  There  will  be  some  who 
disagree.  We  do  have  diverse  opinions  in 
this  country,  but  I  hope  and  believe  that  there 
will  not  be  opposition  just  for  opposition's 
sake.  Just  as  I  do  not  want  or  expect  every 
member  of  my  own  party  to  support  every 
administration  program  or  every  administra- 
tion policy,  so  do  I  hope  and  so  do  I  pray 
that  the  members  of  the  opposition  will  not 
necessarily  or  automatically  criticize  or  nit- 
pick  or  point  out  weaknesses  in  every  single 
move  we  make. 

We  are  at  a  point  in  world  history  in  our 
time  when  this  Nation  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  leadership,  to  lead  the  way,  not  only 
in  international  policies  but  to  lead  the  way 
here  at  home  in  our  domestic  policies.  And 
the  unity  and  the  coordination  and  the  co- 
operation of  diverse  groups  of  all  peoples 
from  all  regions  is  extremely  important,  and 
I  don't  know  of  any  time  in  our  history  when 
this  Nation  has  had  better  understanding 
and  better  cooperation,  certainly  in  questions 
of  economic  policy. 

Just  as  the  three  branches  of  Government 
are  working  closely  together  and  understand 
the  true  American  philosophy,  so  are  the 
various  elements  of  our  society — Govern- 
ment and  business  and  labor. 

And  so  I  not  only  commend  those  elements 
of  our  society  who  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  reach  this  high  state  of  prosperity  in  this 
country,  but  I  commend  this  very  exceptional 
nonpartisan,  highly  trained  staff  who  have 
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provided  the  leadership  and  the  thought  and 
the  judgment  and  the  plans  that  have  re- 
sulted in  bringing  such  good  times  to  all  the 
American  people,  and  at  least  to  improving 
the  lot  of  men  everyv^here  in  the  w^orld. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:39  a.m.  on  January 
26  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.     In 


his  opening  words  he  referred  to  Gardner  Ackley, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
Otto  Eckstein  and  Arthur  M.  Okun,  members  of  the 
Council. 

After  signing  the  report  the  President  personally 
greeted  members  of  the  Council's  staff,  a  number 
of  whom  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 

For  the  text  of  the  Economic  Report,  see  Item  34. 


34    Annual  Message  to  the  Congress:  The  Economic  Report  of  the 
President.    January  27,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  year  ago  I  reported  that  we  w^ere  "in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  upsurge  of  economic 
well-being  in  the  history  of  any  nation." 
That  upsurge,  now  about  to  enter  its  sixth 
year,  continues  without  let-up. 

•  The  value  of  our  Nation's  annual  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  rose  more  than 
one-third  from  i960  to  1965.  Last  year 
alone,  our  gross  national  product 
(GNP)  made  a  record  advance  of  $47 
billion. 

•  This  swelling  production  has  generated 
an  unprecedented  rise  in  the  incomes  of 
the  American  people.  Total  personal 
income  in  December  was  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $550  billion,  up  37  percent  in  the 
past  5  years  and  7 J/2  percent  in  the  latest 
12  months. 

•  In  the  past  5  years,  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans at  vi^ork  increased  by  nearly  7  mil- 
lion; in  1965  alone,  by  about  lYi  miUion. 
The  rate  of  unemployment  dropped 
from  6.6  percent  in  December  i960  (and 
a  high  of  7.1  percent  in  May  1961)  to 
4.1  percent  in  December  1965. 

•  And  American  jobs  are  better  than  ever 
before.  The  weekly  take-home  pay  of 
the  average  manufacturing  worker  with 
three  dependents  has  risen  26  percent 
in  the  past  5  years.  In  the  last  12 
months  alone  his  gain  was  4  percent. 


•  The  profits  of  our  corporations,  after 
taxes,  last  year  were  6y  percent  ahead  of 
their  earnings  5  years  earlier — up  20 
percent  over  1964. 

•  And  average  farm  income  last  year  rose 
23  percent,  breaking  all  records. 

Our  Nation's  industries,  shops,  and 
farms — our  workers,  owners  of  businesses, 
professional  men  and  women — prosper  to- 
day far  beyond  the  dreams  of  any  people, 
anytime,  anywhere. 

NEW    ECONOMIC    ENVIRONMENT 

In  the  light  of  these  unprecedented  and 
continuing  gains,  some  observers  are  posing 
questions  not  heard  in  almost  a  decade. 

•  Will  there  be  enough  plant  capacity  to 
produce  all  the  goods  and  services  buy- 
ers will  seek  ? 

•  Can  our  employers  find  the  labor  they 
will  require  to  man  their  production 
lines  ? 

•  Can  we  avoid  bottlenecks  in  major  in- 
dustries or  key  skills  that  would  hamper 
our  expansion? 

•  Can  we  keep  a  destructive  price-wage 
spiral  from  getting  underway? 

•  Can  we  move  ahead  with  the  Great 
Society  programs  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  our  needs  for  defense? 

My  confident  answer  to  each  of  these  ques- 
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tions  is  YES. 

But  the  fact  these  questions  are  seriously 
asked  and  require  serious  answers  is  proof 
enough  that  we  are  in  a  new  economic  envi- 
ronment. We  are  approaching  full  use  of 
our  resources,  and  this  brings  new  problems. 

To  those  who  fear  these  new  problems,  I 
say  this: 

•  These  are  the  problems  we  have  been 
waiting  to  encounter  for  nearly  10  years. 

•  These  problems  are  the  price  of  our 
success. 

•  These  are  the  welcome  problems  of 
prosperity. 

Over  the  past  5  years  we  have  faced  very 
different  economic  problems.  In  meeting 
these  problems  we  have  learned  that 

— recessions  are  not  inevitable; 

— high  production  does  not  necessarily 
mean  overproduction; 

— expansion  need  not  generate  inflation 
or  imbalances  that  make  further  ex- 
pansion unsustainable; 

— affluence  has  not  sapped  the  inherent 
strength  and  dynamism  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy; 

— automation  need  not  create  mass  unem- 
ployment; 

— millions  who  were  unemployed  are  not 
unemployable; 

— prudently  expansionary  fiscal  policies 
can  restore  high  employment;  and 

— domestic  expansion  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  strengthened  external  payments 
and  a  sound  dollar. 

We  have  learned  how  to  achieve  prosper- 
ity. Now  we  must  sustain  it,  deal  with  its 
problems,  and  make  the  most  of  the  opportu- 
nities it  presents. 

VIETNAM    AND   OUR    ECONOMY 

We  face  the  challenges  of  prosperity  while 
some  200,000  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  bfl- 


lions  of  dollars  of  our  resources  are  engaged 
in  a  bitter  defense  of  freedom  in  Vietnam. 
The  true  costs  of  this  conflict  are  death,  pain, 
and  grief;  interrupted  careers  and  separation 
from  loved  ones.  They  are  incalculable. 
But  the  economic  cost  of  Vietnam  imposes 
no  unbearable  burden  on  our  resources. 

Vietnam  does,  however,  add  to  the  usual 
problems  of  maintaining  balanced  prosperity. 
It  imposes  special  burdens  on  some  indus- 
tries, and  raises,  as  well,  uncertainties  both 
for  the  fiscal  planning  of  Government  and 
the  private  planning  of  business.  These  un- 
certainties underscore  the  need  for  flexibility 
in  Government  policies  and  responsibility  in 
private  decisions. 

Production  for  Vietnam  accounts  for  less 
than  lYi  percent  of  our  GNP.  These  ex- 
penditures are  a  part  of  the  total  demand  that 
provides  a  full  market  for  our  manpower 
and  our  production.  But  the  private  de- 
mands of  consumers  and  businesses,  and 
high-priority  civilian  programs  of  Govern- 
ment, could  and  would  provide  a  far  more 
welcome  market  for  that  output  if  there 
were  no  war  in  Vietnam.  Our  prosperity 
does  not  depend  on  our  military  effort. 

THE   PRINCIPLES   OF   ECONOMIC   POLICY 

In  a  time  of  high  prosperity,  economic 
policy  faces  new  problems.  But  it  is  still 
guided  by  the  basic  principles  that  have 
served  us  so  well. 

Twenty  years  ago  next  month,  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946 — which  prescribes  this 
Report — became  law.  The  principles  of  our 
policy  emerge  from  that  Act  and  from  our 
two  decades  of  experience  under  it. 

The  essential  and  revolutionary  declara- 
tion of  the  Employment  Act  was  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  accept  a  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  performance  of  the 
American   economy.    The   nature  of  that 
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share  has  been  more  and  more  clearly  de- 
fined over  the  years,  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  four  Presidents  and  the  enactments 
of  ten  Congresses. 

I  see  these  as  the  main  tasks  of  Federal 
economic  policy  today: 

1.  To  attain  full  employment  without  in- 
flation; to  use  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to 
help  to  match  total  demand  to  our  growing 
productive  potential,  while  helping  to  speed 
the  growth  of  that  potential  through  educa- 
tion, research  and  development,  manpower 
policies,  and  enlarged  private  and  public 
investment; 

2.  To  help  to  open  the  doors  of  opportu- 
nity to  all,  through  developing  human  re- 
sources and  removing  barriers  of  discrimina- 
tion, ignorance,  and  ill-health; 

3.  To  help  to  solve  social  and  economic 
problems  that  neither  private  action  nor  State 
and  local  governments  can  solve  alone — an 
efficient  transportation  system,  the  protection 
of  our  environment,  the  health  of  our  agri- 
culture, the  reconstruction  of  our  cities; 

4.  To  achieve  and  maintain  equilibrium 
in  the  Nation's  external  payments,  and  to 
press  for  improvements  in  the  international 
economic  order; 

5.  To  maintain  and  enhance  healthy  com- 
petition; 

6.  To  achieve  national  purposes  as  far  as 
possible  by  enlisting  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  business,  labor,  and  other  groups. 

Recognition  of  these  responsibiUties  of  the 
Federal  Government  neither  lessens  the  re- 
sponsibilities nor  impairs  the  freedoms  of  in- 
dividuals and  private  groups;  nor  does  it 
challenge  the  authority  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  tasks  involve  new  and  growing  prob- 
lems of  an  increasingly  complex  and  inter- 
dependent economy  and  society.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  can  assume  these  tasks. 
But  the  Federal  Government  by  itself  can- 
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not  create  prosperity,  reduce  unemployment, 
avoid  inflation,  balance  our  external  accounts, 
restore  our  cities,  strengthen  agriculture, 
eliminate  poverty,  or  make  people  healthy. 

Only  through  a  creative  and  cooperative 
partnership  of  all  private  interests  and  all 
levels  of  government — a  creative  Federal- 
ism— can  our  economic  and  social  objectives 
be  attained.  This  partnership  has  written 
the  story  of  American  success.  And  a  new 
vitalization  of  this  partnership  and  a  new 
confidence  in  its  effectiveness  have  produced 
the  extraordinary  economic  and  social  gains 
of  recent  years. 


OUR   ECONOMIC   CAINS 


Our  economy  is  so  vast,  and  our  progress 
has  been  so  rapid,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
our  gains  in  proper  perspective.  Here  are 
a  few  examples: 

•  In  only  seven  other  countries  of  the 
world  is  total  output  in  a  year  as  large 
as  the  increase  in  our  output  last  year. 

•  Our  stock  of  private  plant  and  equip- 
ment, valued  in  constant  prices,  in- 
creased as  much  in  1965  alone  as  it  did 
in  the  4  years  1957  through  i960. 

•  The  increase  in  Federal  cash  receipts  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1961  and  1967 — in 
spite  of  $20  billion  of  tax  cuts — will  ex- 
ceed the  entire  cash  receipts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  any  peacetime  fiscal 
year  prior  to  1951. 

Jobs,  incomes,  and  production. — The 
register  of  our  economic  gains  during  1965 
starts  with  jobs: 

— 2.4  million  more,  over-all; 

— i.o  million  more  for  teenagers; 

— 350,000  more  for  Negroes; 

— 900,000  more  for  women; 

— 1.2  million  more  for  blue-collar  workers; 

— 900,000  more  on  manufacturing  pay- 
rolls; 
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— 450,000  more  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment payrolls; 

— i.o  million  more  in  trade  and  services. 

It  continues  v^ith  pay: 

— ^average  hourly  earnings  up  3  percent  in 
manufacturing,  4^/2  percent  in  retail 
trade; 

— average  v^eekly  earnings  up  3!^  percent 
in  manufacturing,  3  J/3  percent  in  trade. 

Other  forms  of  income  rose,  too: 

— farm  proprietors'  average  income  up  22 
percent; 

— average  income  of  owners  of  unincorpo- 
rated businesses  and  professional  vi^ork- 
ers  up  7^  percent; 

— total  dividends  paid  up  12  percent. 

And  corporations  prospered,  with 

— profits  before  taxes  up  15  percent; 

— profits  after  taxes  up  20  percent; 

— corporate  retained  earnings  up  29  per- 
cent. 

With  more  people  earning,  and  earning 
more, 

— total  personal  incomes  rose  $39  billion, 
or  7V2  percent; 

— aggregate  consumers'  incomes  after 
taxes  rose  $34  billion,  also  yYz  percent. 

Governmental  units  benefited  from  the 
surge  of  incomes. 

•  Federal  cash  receipts  rose  $8^  billion. 

•  State  and  local  governments  took  in 
$4^/4  billion  more,  reducing  the  need  for 
tax  rate  increases  to  meet  their  expand- 
ing burdens. 

The  higher  incomes  of  individuals,  busi- 
nesses, and  governments  came  from  expand- 
ing production  (year  1965  over  year  1964): 

Production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  consumers Up  $29  Vz  billion. 

Production  of  new  plants  and 
machinery    Up  $9  Yi  billion. 

Production  for  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government Up  $1  /4  billion. 

Production  for  use  of  State  and 

local    governments Up  $5  billion. 


Production  for  additions  to  in- 
ventories       Up  $2  /4  billion. 

Residential  construction No  change. 

Production     for    export     (less 

imports)     Down  $1  Vz  billion. 

Total  production  (GNP)  .  Up  $47  billion. 

We  could  produce  $47  billion  of  addi- 
tional output  last  year  because: 

•  We  had  a  large  net  addition  of  1.4  mil- 
lion to  our  labor  force; 

•  We  put  to  work  this  entire  net  incre- 
ment plus  about  400,000  who  were  previ- 
ously unemployed; 

®  On  the  average,  each  employed  person 
v/orked  a  few  more  hours  during  the 
year;  and 

•  Each  man-hour  worked  in  the  private 
economy  produced  on  the  average  2.8 
percent  more  output  than  in  1964. 

Increased  employment  and  higher  pro- 
ductivity were  possible  because  business  in- 
vestment had  provided  a  substantial  expan- 
sion of  plant  capacity;  because  the  new  and 
the  previously  existing  capacity  were  used 
more  fully  than  in  the  year  before;  and  be- 
cause our  labor  force  was  better  educated 
and  more  skilled  than  ever  before.  Our  ef- 
forts to  equip  the  unskilled  and  inexperi- 
enced to  take  advantage  of  rapidly  expand- 
ing job  opportunities  have  been — and  will 
continue  to  be — an  investment  in  our  produc- 
tive capacity. 

The  enlarged  market  demands  which 
called  forth  this  higher  output  came  from 
every  sector.  The  two  dominant  forces, 
however,  were  the  growing  boom  in  busi- 
ness spending  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
and  the  continued  dependability  of  consumer 
spending,  following  close  on  consumer  in- 
come. Excise  tax  cuts  and  larger  social 
security  benefits  in  1965  helped  to  swell  the 
income  and  buying  of  households.  The  tax 
cuts  provided  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
were  sustaining  private  demand  all  year.    By 
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year's  end  they  had  added  $30  billion  to 
GNP. 

Gains  for  the  disadvantaged. — The  dis- 
advantaged and  less  fortunate  members  of 
our  society  also  shared  in  our  1965  economic 
gains. 

•  For  the  poor  who  were  able  to  earn, 
there  were  lower  unemployment,  fuller 
work  schedules,  and  higher  pay. 

•  For  the  poor  who  were  capable  of  earn- 
ing more,  there  were  job  training  and 
help  in  finding  jobs,  improvements  in 
education,  and  the  breaking  down  of 
barriers  of  discrimination. 

•  For  the  poor  who  could  not  earn,  there 
were  more  adequate  social  security  bene- 
fits, new  medical  programs,  and  better 
social  services. 

•  For  the  poor  too  young  to  earn,  there 
were  more  effective  education,  assist- 
ance to  enable  them  to  stay  in  school, 
and  better  health  services. 

Between  1964  and  1965,  an  estimated  2.2 
million  persons  moved  above  the  poverty 
line.  Millions  of  others,  mostly  children 
and  young  people,  will  have  a  better  chance 
to  break  out  of  poverty  in  the  years  ahead  as 
a  result  of  the  help  they  will  receive  from 
new  Federal  education,  health,  and  anti- 
poverty  programs  enacted  in  1964  and  1965. 

But  32  million  Americans  remain  in 
poverty,  and  millions  more  are  unable  to 
realize  their  full  economic  potential.  Amer- 
ica's abundance  leaves  behind  too  many  who 
are  aged,  who  are  stranded  in  declining  rural 
areas,  who  are  in  broken  families,  who  are 
uneducated  or  handicapped  or  victims  of 
discrimination.  Unemployment  among  Ne- 
groes remains  twice  that  of  whites.  And 
an  unemployment  rate  of  13  percent  among 
teenagers  means  that  too  many  youths  find 
disappointment  in  moving  from  school  into 
jobs. 

The  war  on  poverty,  ignorance,  ill-health. 


discrimination,  and  inadequate  opportunity 
must  go  forward. 

Strengthened  payments  balance. — In 
1965  we  reduced  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  to  less  than  half  that  in  1964  and 
1963.  We  have  shown  a  skeptical  world 
that  a  voluntary  program — relying  on  the 
patriotic  cooperation  of  businesses  and 
banks — could  work. 

We  made  substantial  progress  in  1965 

— despite  the  fact  that  our  new  program 
did  not  start  until  late  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year; 

— despite  increased  responsibilities  in  Viet- 
nam; 

— despite  a  temporary  decline  in  our  trade 
surplus; 

— despite  conversion  by  the  U.K.  Govern- 
ment of  more  than  $!4  billion  of  U.S. 
securities  and  other  assets. 

Last  year  we  moved  forward  toward  pay- 
ments balance  without  sacrificing  our  vital 
domestic  or  international  objectives.  And 
we  intend  to  complete  the  job  this  year. 

The  record  of  costs  and  prices. — Until  a 
year  ago,  American  costs  and  prices  had 
been  essentially  unchanged  since  1958.  Last 
year,  largely  through  a  surge  in  agricultural 
and  food  prices,  the  record  was  blemished. 
Even  so,  we  have  not  lost  ground  to  our 
major  competitors  overseas,  whose  prices 
and  costs  have  generally  risen  more  than 
ours. 

Some  internationally  traded  raw  mate- 
rials— particularly  metals  and  hides — are 
costing  us  more.  And  higher  prices  for 
petroleum  products  and  some  machinery 
have  also  nudged  up  our  price  indexes. 

But  labor  costs — the  most  basic  element 
in  the  structure  of  our  costs — have  barely 
moved,  as  gains  in  productivity  have  largely 
offset  moderate  increases  in  hourly  labor 
costs. 

In  many  major  sectors  of  our  economy, 
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price  stability  is  still  the  rule,  and  some  im- 
portant prices  are  still  going  down,  in  line 
with  lower  costs.  In  December,  some  of  the 
wholesale  prices  that  were  lower  than  a 
year  earlier  were: 


fresh    and    dried    fruits 

and  vegetables 
plant  and  animal  fibers 
coal 

electric  power 
packaged  beverage 

materials 
manmade  fibers 
inedible  fats  and  oils 
paint  materials 
crude  rubber 


millwork 
building  paper  and 

board 
motor  vehicles 
heating  equipment 
household  appliances 
televisions,  radios, 

phonographs 
floor  coverings 
flat  glass 
gypsum  products. 


Many  industries  and  markets  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  gains  of  lower  costs  and 
rapidly  rising  productivity  can  be  shared 
with  consumers.  Wholesale  prices  of  the 
following  categories  of  products  in  Decem- 
ber averaged  at  least  5  percent  lower  than  in 
1957-59: 

fresh    and    dried  fruits       crude  rubber 

and  vegetables  tires  and  tubes 

grains  plywood 

plant  and  animal  fibers  building  paper  and 

packaged  beverage  board 

materials  heating  equipment 

manmade  fibers  household  appliances 

paint  materials  televisions,  radios,  and 

drugs  and  phonographs 

pharmaceuticals  asphalt  roofing. 

Those  who  proclaim  inflation  is  already 
here  have  not  turned  over  all  the  price  tags. 

ECONOMIC   OUTLOOK   FOR    1966 

Demand  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly  in 
1966  and  production  will  respond.  The 
vigor  of  investment  spending  demonstrates 
strong  business  confidence  in  the  growing 
sales,  rising  profits,  and  firm  operating  rates 
which  spur  expansion  and  modernization. 
The  rising  defense  needs  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  an  important  new  force  in 
the  economy.  With  growing  support  from 
Federal  grant  programs,  State  and  local  pur- 


chases will  keep  moving  ahead.  Rising 
consumer  incomes  from  wages,  dividends, 
interest,  professional  work,  and  farming 
wilt  again  largely  be  devoted  to  expenditures 
for  better  living. 

These  forces  should  add  very  nearly  as 
much  to  our  GNP  in  1966  as  the  record  gain 
of  $47  billion  last  year.  As  the  midpoint  of 
a  $10  billion  range,  $722  billion  is  the  pro- 
jected level  of  GNP  in  1966.  With  that  out- 
put, we  foresee 

— an  extra  $40  billion  of  spending  and 
production  for  civilian  needs,  both 
private  and  public; 

— unemployment  shrinking  below  4  per- 
cent, and  below  any  yearly  average  rate 
since  1953; 

— great  advances  in  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  our  industries; 

— further  good  gains  in  productivity;  and 

— full  use,  without  overuse  or  strain,  of 
our  productive  capacity. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  policy. — ^The  fiscal 
program  I  recommend  for  1966  aims  at  full 
employment  without  inflation.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsible program.  It  recognizes  that 
vigorous  private  demand  and  required  de- 
fense spending  could  upset  the  balance  of 
supply  and  demand  so  diligendy  pursued 
by  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  in  recent 
years,  and  now  so  efiFectively  achieved. 

Until  this  year,  pursuit  of  this  balance  has 
pointed  fiscal  policies  toward  the  stimula- 
tion of  demand.  Now  a  stimulus  is  no 
longer  appropriate. 

I  have  reviewed  every  program  of  Gov- 
ernment to  make  room  for  the  necessities  of 
defense.  I  have  sharply  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated those  civilian  programs  of  lowest 
priority. 

But,  as  I  indicated  in  my  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  I  am  unwilling  to  declare 
a  moratorium  on  our  progress  toward  the 
Great  Society.    My  budget  vnW  add  $3.2 
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billion  to  our  war  against  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  disease.  Yet  savings  elsewhere  will 
hold  the  rise  in  the  Administrative  Budget — 
apart  from  the  added  costs  of  Vietnam — to 
only  $600  million. 

Moreover,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to 

enact  promptly  a  combination  of  proposals 

affecting  tax  payments  in  the  year  ahead: 

— a  rescheduling  of  the  January  i,  1966 

and  later  excise  tax  reduction  enacted 

last  June  for  automobiles  and  telephone 

service; 

— a  graduated   withholding  system   that 

will   improve   the   pay-as-you-go   basis 

of  our  personal  income  taxes  without 

increasing  tax  rates  or  tax  liabilities; 

— a  corresponding  speed-up  in  payments 

of  corporate  income  taxes  this  year  and 

next,  also  without  increasing  tax  rates 

or  tax  liabilities;  and 

— a  method  of  paying  self-employment 

Social  Security  taxes  on  a  current  basis. 

These  measures  will  let  us  stay  close  to  a 

high-level    balance    between    the    revenues 

that  the  Federal  Government  draws  out  of 

the  economy  and  the  expenditures  that  it 

puts  back  into  the  spending  stream,  and  to 

a  high-level  balance  between  total  demand 

and  the  economy's  capacity  to  produce.    It 

is  my  judgment  that  this  budget  provides 

the  appropriate  fiscal  environment  for  the 

maintenance   of  basic   price   stability   with 

continued  growth. 

I  will  also  look  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  provide  assistance  in  promoting 
the  objectives  we  all  share: 
— meeting  the  credit  needs  of  a  vigorous 

and  growing  economy,  while 

— preventing  excessive  credit  flows  that 

could    carry    the    pace    of    expansion 

beyond  prudent  speed  limits. 

The  uncertainties. — We  have  made  the 

best   economic   judgments   we    can.    This 

year,  they  were  unusually  difEcult.    If  the 


tax  measures  I  am  now  proposing,  in  con- 
junction with  the  moderating  influence  of 
monetary  policy,  do  not  hold  total  demand 
within  bounds  of  the  Nation's  productive 
capacity,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  further 
fiscal  restraints  on  private  spending.  Nor 
will  I  hesitate  to  ask  for  such  further  fiscal 
action  if  additional  defense  requirements 
demand  it  during  the  year.  And  I  will  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  alter  my  budget  in 
the  event  that  a  relaxation  of  international 
tensions  permits  lower  defense  outlays  than 
are  now  foreseen. 

Our  defense  needs  are  great;  but  our 
growth  is  far  greater.  The  demands  on  our 
economy  are  strong;  but  its  productive 
capabilities  are  enormous.  Surprises  surely 
lie  ahead;  but  our  ability  to  cope  with  change 
is  strong  and  improving. 

MAINTAINING   COST-PRICE   STABILITY 
IN    1966 

One  of  the  problems  of  prosperity  we  face 
in  1966  is  that  of  achieving  stability  of  prices 
and  costs  at  full  employment. 

The  basic  precondition  for  price  stability 
is  a  fiscal-monetary  policy  that  deters  total 
demand  for  goods  and  services  from  out- 
running potential  supply.  But  history  pro- 
claims that  something  more  is  needed:  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public  interest 
by  labor  and  business  in  setting  wages  and 
prices. 

The  vigorous  economy  we  foresee  in  1966 
will  tempt  labor  unions  to  demand  wage 
increases  that  would  raise  costs,  and  busi- 
nesses to  raise  prices  when  profit  margins 
are  already  fully  adequate.  Labor  must 
remember  that  growing  employment  and 
productivity  are  the  foundation  of  higher 
wages,  and  business  that  an  expanding  econ- 
omy is  the  basic  source  of  profit  gains. 
These  foundations  must  not  be  jeopardized. 
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The  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
authority  to  impose  ceilings  on  wages  and 
prices. 

But  when  200,000  of  our  fellow  citizens 
are  risking  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom overseas,  the  Government's  duty  is  to 
ask  those  who  enjoy  a  comfortable  prosperity 
at  home  to  exercise  responsibly  their  free- 
dom to  set  prices  and  wages. 

Foregoing  the  freedom  to  act  irrespon- 
sibly is  no  real  sacrifice.  For  irresponsible 
action  can  only  bring  on  an  inflation  that 
would  damage  all — ^labor,  business,  and  the 
national  interest. 

The  attached  Report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  contains  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  its  guideposts  for  noninflationary 
wage  and  price  behavior.  To  maintain  price 
stability  in  the  expanding  economy  of  1966, 
it  is  vitally  important  that  labor  and  indus- 
try follow  these  guideposts. 

The  public  can  expect  that  the  responsible 
actions  of  labor  and  management  will  be 
strengthened  and  supplemented  by  all  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government: 

•  Manpower,  education,  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  will  continue  to  train 
the  unemployed  and  to  prepare  our 
youth,  increasing  the  supply  of  quali- 
fied workers  and  their  productivity. 

•  Where  available,  surplus  Federal  stock- 
piles will  be  used  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary shortages  of  materials  and  com- 
modities. 

•  Defense  procurement,  agricultural,  and 
other  policies  will  be  adjusted  where 
necessary  to  avoid  contributing  to  in- 
stability of  prices. 

•  Fair  Labor  Standards  legislation  and 
Government  pay  increases  should  be 
consistent  with  the  guideposts. 

There  are  no  general  labor  shortages  in 
our  economy  now,  and  none  should  develop 
in  the  year  ahead.    But  in  some  industries, 


occupations,  and  areas,  limited  stringencies 
are  appearing. 

Prompt  and  effective  action  will  be  taken 
to  meet  any  problem  of  specific  labor  short- 
age. I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  take  all  possible  and  necessary 
steps.  And  I  have  asked  all  other  De- 
partments to  cooperate  in  this  efiFort. 

It  will  not   be  easy  to  reconcile  price 
stability  and  full  employment.    Some  price 
movements   reflect   worldwide   changes   in 
supply  and  demand.    But  over-all  stability 
of  costs  and  prices  will  be  preserved  in  the 
year  ahead,  provided  that  during  1966 
— public  policies  maintain  a  balance  be- 
tween overall  supply  and  demand  and 
address  themselves  vigorously  to  any 
emerging  sectoral  imbalances,  and 
— business  and  labor  accept  the  principles 
of  the  guideposts  for  noninflationary 
behavior. 
We  will  have  demonstrated  that  a  free  econ- 
omy can  both  maintain  full  employment  and 
avoid  inflation— and  do  so  without  arbitrary 
controls. 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 
FOR   1966 

These  are  the  objectives  of  our  interna- 
tional economic  policies  in  1966: 

— to  correct  our  remaining  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  so  that  the  dollar  will 
remain  strong; 

— to  work  toward  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers, so  that  all  nations  may  reap  the 
benefits  of  freer  trade; 

— to  improve  the  international  monetary 
system,  so  that  it  will  continue  to 
facilitate  sound  and  orderly  growth  of 
the  world  economy; 

— to  press  forward  with  the  other  fortu- 
nate nations  in  the  great  international 
task  of  our  age:  helping  those  countries 
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now  economically  less  advanced  which 
are  prepared  to  help  themselves  make 
rapid  progress  toward  a  better  life  in 
freedom. 
Balance   of   payments. — Decisive   prog- 
ress was  made  in  1965  toward  reducing  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit.    Though  the  re- 
sults  for    1965   are   gratifying,   we   cannot 
afford  to  relax.    We  have  not  yet  balanced 
our  external  accounts. 

For  1966,  external  balance  is  our  goal. 
It  requires  that 

•  Business  continue  to  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly in  following  the  strengthened 
guidelines  governing  capital  flows  an- 
nounced in  December; 

•  Banks  and  financial  institutions  main- 
tain their  excellent  performance  of  last 
year; 

•  Businesses  sell  even  more  abroad  this 
year,  in  spite  of  full  domestic  order 
books; 

•  Business  and  labor  keep  costs  and  prices 
stable  in  order  to  maintain  the  competi- 
tiveness of  our  goods  and  services  in 
international  markets; 

•  Government  work  vigorously  to  mini- 
mize the  dollar  drain  abroad  of  its  aid 
and  defense  programs  as  well  as  all 
other  activities; 

•  The  Congress  pass  the  tax  legislation  I 
recommended  last  year  to  enhance  op- 
portunities for  foreigners  to  invest  in 
the  United  States; 

•  We  intensify  our  efforts  to  encourage 
our  own  citizens  and  foreigners  to 
travel  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
directing  that  high  priority  be  given  to 
these  efforts. 

Trade. — The  year  1966  is  the  year  w^hen 
the  world  can  take  a  giant  step  forward  in 
liberalizing  international  trade  by  success- 
fully concluding  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
negodations  to  reduce  trade  barriers  on  all 


classes  of  products.  The  resulting  growth 
of  world  trade  and  world  income  will  bene- 
fit all  countries,  developing  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial. The  United  States  will  bend  every 
effort  to  get  meaningful  negotiations  back 
on  the  track.  This  great  venture  in  inter- 
national cooperation  must  not  fail. 

We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  trade  prospects  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries by  helping  to  stabilize  commodity 
trade,  by  supporting  regional  integration 
among  them  where  pracdcable,  by  provid- 
ing access  to  markets,  and  by  giving  positive 
assistance  to  export  promotion. 

International  monetary  reform. — As 
we  achieve  and  maintain  balance  in  our 
external  accounts,  dollars  will  no  longer 
add  to  international  monetary  reserves  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  We  learned  long  ago 
that  we  cannot  rely  on  gold  alone.  The  free 
world  must  look  to  new  sources  of 
liquidity — rather  than  to  deficits  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments — to  support  growing 
international  trade  and  payments. 

We  are,  therefore,  pressing  forward  with 
other  nations 

— to  assure  the  adequate  and  orderly 
growth  of  world  monetary  reserves; 

— to  improve  the  adjustment  of  imbal- 
ances by  both  surplus  and  deficit  coun- 
tries; 

— to  strengthen  the  monetary  system  that 
has  served  the  world  so  well. 

I  hope  that  the  major  industrial  nations — 
and  then  the  entire  community  of  free  na- 
tions— will  reach  an  agreement  that  will 
make  creation  of  new  reserve  assets  a 
deliberate  decision  of  the  community  of 
nations  to  serve  the  economic  welfare  of  all. 

Economic  assistance. — We  have  molded 
our  foreign  assistance  policies  into  more 
efficient  tools  with  which  to  confront  one 
of  history's  gravest  challenges — the  develop- 
ment of  the  impoverished  but  awakening 
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and  turbulent  two-thirds  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  those  countries  which  have 
demonstrated  their  commitment  to  the  task 
of  moving  their  economies  forward  toward 
self-sustaining  growth  under  freedom. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  consciously  held 
back  further  increases  in  our  foreign  assist- 
ance request  while  we  designed  a  lean  but 
effective  program  to  give  maximum  impact 
to  each  dollar  we  spend. 

Today,  we  are  ready  to  move  forward 
with    special   emphasis   on   three   areas   in 
which  the  United  States  is  particularly  well 
qualified  to  help: 
— agriculture,  to  stimulate  food  produc- 
tion where  it  fails  to  keep  pace  with 
spiraling  populations; 
— health,  to  strengthen  millions  who  could 
contribute  more  fully  to  their  ov/n  eco- 
nomic progress; 
— education  and  training,  to  provide  the 
modern  skills  needed  for  development. 

URBAN    PROBLEMS    AND   POLICIES 

We  are  an  urban  society.  In  1900,  Amer- 
ica's urban  areas  contained  30  million  people, 
40  percent  of  our  population.  By  the  year 
2000,  250  million,  80  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion, are  likely  to  be  urban.  The  quahty  of 
American  life  increasingly  depends  on  the 
physical,  economic,  aesthetic,  and  social 
qualities  of  our  urban  centers. 

American  cities  possess  some  of  the  rarest 
treasures  of  art,  the  finest  music  and  theater, 
the  greatest  universities,  the  loveliest  parks, 
the  most  splendid  vistas,  the  most  elegant 
and  luxurious  living,  in  the  entire  world. 
Yet  they  also  contain  degrading  poverty, 
revolting  slums,  incredible  traffic  conges- 
tion, bitter  racial  tensions,  physical  decay 
and  ugliness,  political  disorganization,  and 
rising  crime  and  delinquency. 


The  Congress  created  last  year  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
giving  it  responsibilities  for  coordinating 
Federal  programs  affecting  housing,  urban 
areas,  and  urban  people,  and  for  adminis- 
tering many  such  programs.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  letting  it  become  merely  a  house- 
keeping agency  to  supervise  miscellaneous 
programs. 

With  the  help  of  the  finest  minds  in  the 
Nation,  we  have  been  developing  a  program 
to  rebuild — in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments,  private  agencies,  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  local  citizens — the 
physical,  institutional,  and  social  environ- 
ment of  our  urban  areas.  Each  city  should 
plan  on  an  integrated  basis  for  its  own 
physical,  economic,  and  social  development. 
And  where  those  plans  are  imaginative, 
farsighted,  and  efficient,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  help  to  make  them  realities. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  consider 
proposed  legislation  to  carry  out  these  objec- 
tives. I  am  also  preparing  proposals  for 
legislation  to  bar  discrimination  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing — a  condition  which  has 
contributed  to  many  urban  problems. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  revolutionary  changes  in  transporta- 
tion technology  of  the  past  half  century  have 
not  been  matched  by  equal  progress  in  our 
public  policies  or  our  Federal  organization. 
I  am  recommending  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation 

— to  manage  the  vast  Federal  promotional 

programs  in  highways,  waterways,  air 

travel,  and  maritime  affairs,  and 

— to  take  leadership  in  the  development 

of  new  transportation  policies  in  accord 

with  current  reaHties. 

I  am  proposing  again  this  year  increased 

user  charges  on  highways  and  aviation  and 
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the  introduction  of  nominal  user  charges 
on  inland  waterways.  Such  charges  will 
improve  efficiency  in  the  use  of  resources, 
and  reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  part  of  its  expenditures  which  direcdy 
benefit  the  users  of  these  facilities. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  in  medical 
research  each  year  to  conquer  disease  and 
prolong  life.  Yet  we  still  put  up  with  the 
senseless  slaughter  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans on  our  highways. 

Fifty  thousand  Americans  met  their  death 
in  trajBSc  accidents  during  1965.  About  3^/^ 
million  were  injured.  The  economic  cost 
of  accidents  is  estimated  at  around  $8  billion 
a  year. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  problem  of 
automobile  safety.  We  can  no  longer 
procrastinate  and  hope  that  the  situation 
will  improve.  I  will  propose  new  programs 
to  protect  the  safety  of  our  citizens  and  the 
efficient  flow  of  our  commerce. 

CONTROLLING  POLLUTION 

Our  means  for  attacking  the  shameful 
pollution  of  our  environment  were  strength- 
ened in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  by 
important  new  standard-setting  authority 
over  water  quality  and  automotive  exhausts. 

Federal  agencies  have  begun  cleaning  up 
the  numerous  and  extensive  sources  of  water 
pollution  from  their  own  facilities,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  Executive  Order.  Despite 
budgetary  stringency,  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  will  be  given  high  priority.  I  shall 
issue  an  Executive  Order  covering  air  pollu- 
tion from  Federal  installations. 

I  propose  that,  in  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate State  and  local  authorities  and  private 
interests,  we  carry  out  projects  to  clean  up 
several  entire  river  basins,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  our  efforts  to  clean  up  the  Potomac. 


Special  Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
necessary;  this  should  be  conditioned  on 
new  financial  and  organizational  arrange- 
ments by  State  and  local  authorities. 

LABOR   AND   MANAGEMENT 

Union  security  agreements. — Strong 
and  responsible  collective  bargaining  is  an 
important  instrument  of  a  free  and  healthy 
economy. 

To  improve  its  functioning  and  to  make 
the  national  labor  policy  uniform  through- 
out the  country,  I  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  repeal  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hardey 
Act. 

Strike  emergencies. — The  recent  transit 
strike  in  New  York  City  illustrates  our  help- 
lessness in  preventing  extreme  disruption  to 
the  lives  and  livelihoods  of  a  city  of  8  million 
people.  I  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
consider  measures  that,  without  improperly 
invading  State  and  local  authority,  will  en- 
able us  to  deal  effectively  with  strikes  that 
may  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Unemployment  insurance. — Our  system 
of  Unemployment  Insurance  has  not  kept 
pace  with  our  advancing  economy.  The 
time  to  modernize  it  is  now,  when  unem- 
ployment is  low  and  the  cost  of  improved 
protection  can  be  readily  absorbed.  We 
need  a  program  that  will  provide  more 
realistic  benefits,  including  benefits  for  more 
workers  and  for  longer  periods  of  jobless- 
ness; that  will  correct  abuses  and  assure 
efficient  and  responsible  administration; 
and  that  will  broaden  the  system's  tax  base 
and  strengthen  its  financing.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  such  a  program. 

Fair  labor  standards. — Millions  of  work- 
ers at  the  bottom  of  our  wage  scale  still  lack 
the  protection  of  Federal  minimum  stand- 
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ards.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  rein- 
force this  protection  by  raising  the  minimum 
wage. 

I  recommend  the  extension  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  large  numbers  of 
additional  workers.  In  enacting  higher 
minimum  wage  levels,  the  Congress  should 
consider  carefully  their  effects  on  substand- 
ard incomes,  on  cost  and  price  stability,  and 
on  the  availability  of  job  opportunities  for 
marginal  workers. 

TAX   REFORM   AND   SIMPLIFICATION 

Against  a  background  calling  for  fiscal 
restraint,  I  cannot  this  year  endorse  any 
specific  legislative  measure,  however  meri- 
torious, involving  significant  net  tax  reduc- 
tion. The  danger  of  inflation  from  in- 
creased demand  would  be  too  great,  and  any 
special  tax  reduction  now  would  postpone 
the  time  when  we  can  achieve  a  meaningful 
general  tax  reduction. 

Although  tax  reduction  is  not  feasible  this 
year,  improvement  of  our  tax  system  is  a 
continuing  need  which  will  concern  this 
Administration  and  which  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  Americans. 

One  major  goal  must  be  simplification  of 
the  tax  law.  Another  aim  must  be  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  load.  The 
great  variation  of  tax  liability  among  persons 
with  equivalent  income  or  wealth  must  be 
reduced.  Further,  when  tax  reduction 
once  again  becomes  feasible,  particular  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  relief  of  those  at 
or  near  poverty  levels  of  income. 

Finally,  we  must  review  special  tax  prefer- 
ences. In  a  fully  employed  economy,  spe- 
cial tax  benefits  to  stimulate  some  activities 
or  investments  mean  that  we  will  have  less 
of  other  activities.  Benefits  that  the  Gov- 
ernment extends  through  direct  expendi- 
tures are  periodically  reviewed  and  often 


altered  in  the  budget-appropriation  process, 
but  too  little  attention  is  given  to  reviewing 
particular  tax  benefits.  These  benefits,  like 
all  other  activities  of  Government,  must 
stand  up  to  the  tests  of  efEciency  and 
fairness. 

We  must  constantly  seek  improvements 
in  the  tax  code  in  the  interests  of  equity 
and  of  sound  economic  policy. 

I  welcome  the  concern  over  these  prob- 
lems shown  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  tax 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

As  a  specific  tax  reform  which  can  be 
accomplished  this  year,  I  call  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  abuses  of  tax-exempt 
private  foundations. 

We  must  always  be  prepared  to  meet 
quickly  any  problems  that  arise  in  the  path 
of  continued,  stable  economic  growth, 
whether  the  problems  call  for  fiscal  stimulus 
or  fiscal  restraint.  Background  tax  studies 
by  both  the  Congress  and  Executive  Branch 
should  therefore  be  adequate  to  permit 
quick  decisions  and  prompt  action  to 
accommodate  short-run  cyclical  changes.  If 
quick  action  is  ever  needed,  we  should  not 
have  to  begin  a  long  debate  on  what  the 
changes  in  taxes  should  be. 

FINANCIAL    INSTITUTIONS    IN    OUR    CHANGING 
ECONOMIC    ENVIRONMENT 

The  vigor  and  soundness  of  our  financial 
institutions  are  vital  to  the  vigor  and  sound- 
ness of  our  economic  expansion.  Actions 
to  ease  unnecessarily  restrictive  regulations 
have  been  taken  in  the  past;  they  have  borne 
fruit  in  stronger  competition  and  a  more 
eiEcient  flow  of  funds  from  savers  to  borrow- 
ers with  the  most  urgent  needs. 

But  appropriate  regulations  are  clearly 
required  to  protect  the  safety  of  savings  of 
American  families,  to  assure  the  most  effi- 
cient and  equitable  regulation  of  financial 
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institutions,  and  to  create  still  better  chan- 
nels for  the  flow  of  funds  to  borrowers. 

For  these  reasons,  I  recommend  congres- 
sional action  on  financial  legislation  to 

— arm  regulatory  agencies  with  a  wider 
range  of  effective  enforcement 
remedies; 

— strengthen  statutory  provisions  dealing 
with  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies; 

— increase  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
surance coverage  for  bank  deposits  and 
savings  and  loan  accounts;  provide 
safeguards  against  conflict  of  interests 
in  the  management  of  these  institutions; 
and  make  regulations  applying  to  vari- 
ous types  of  institutions  as  parallel  as 
possible; 

— provide  for  Federal  chartering  of 
mutual  savings  banks. 

CONSUMER   PROTECTION 

I  have  already  asked  for  the  cooperation 
of  business  and  labor  in  preserving  the  sta- 
bility of  costs  and  prices.  But  the  consumer 
also  has  a  responsibility  for  holding  the  price 
line. 

To  fulfill  his  responsibility,  the  consumer 
must  have  access  to  clear,  unambiguous  in- 
formation about  products  and  services  avail- 
able for  sale.  This  will  enable  him  to 
reward  with  his  patronage  the  most  efficient 
producers  and  distributors,  who  offer  the 
best  value  or  the  lowest  price. 

We  should  wait  no  longer  to  eliminate 
misleading  and  deceptive  packaging  and 
labeling  practices  which  cause  consumer 
confusion.  The  fair  packaging  and  labeling 
bill  should  be  enacted. 

While  the  growth  of  consumer  credit  has 
contributed  to  our  rising  standard  of  living, 
confusing  practices  in  disclosing  credit  rates 
and  the  cost  of  financing  have  made  it  diffi- 


cult for  consumers  to  shop  for  the  best  buy 
in  credit. 

Truth-in-lending  legislation  would  pro- 
vide consumers  the  necessary  information, 
by  requiring  a  clear  statement  of  the  cost 
of  credit  and  the  annual  rate  of  interest. 

Our  legislation  protecting  the  public  from 
harmful  drugs  and  cosmetics  should  be 
strengthened.  I  shall  propose  legislation  for 
this  purpose. 

CONCLUSION 

A  few  years  ago,  much  was  heard  of  the 
"European  economic  miracle."  Today, 
across  the  Atlantic  and  around  the  world 
one  hears  once  again  of  the  "American 
economic  miracle." 

For  the  American  economy,  in  the  past 
5  years,  has  demonstrated  anew  the  confi- 
dent vitality,  the  internal  dynamism,  and  the 
enormous  productivity  which  had  long  been 
its  hallmark.  We  had  settled  for  a  while  on 
what  seemed  a  plateau  of  affluence;  now, 
once  again,  there  has  been  the  strong  thrust 
of  progress — but  a  newly  steady  and  bal- 
anced progress. 

We  have  again  shown  the  world  what  free 
men  and  a  free  economy  can  achieve.  The 
peoples  struggling  toward  economic  devel- 
opment see  with  renewed  interest  that  free 
markets  and  free  economic  choices  can  be  a 
mighty  engine  of  progress. 

Moreover,   there   is    new   respect   in   the 
world  for  an  America  concerned  with  using 
its  abundance  to  enhance  the  quality  of  hu- 
man life:  for  a  people 
— who  undertake  a  war  on  poverty  along 

with  the  defense  of  freedom; 
— who  seek  to  restore  their  cities  to  great- 
ness and  to  conserve  the  beauties  of 
their  landscape; 
— who  are  determined  to  break  down  a 
centuries-old  barrier  of  prejudice  and 
injustice; 
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— who  are  resolved  to  lift  the  quality  of 
education  at  every  level; 

— vi^ho  are  determined  to  promote  and  re- 
w^ard  excellence  in  every  endeavor; 

— who  have  provided  new  health  service^ 
and  better  social  security  for  their  older 
citizens; 

— who  offer  to  share  their  abundance  and 
technical  skills  with  a  needy  world. 

The  new  vigor  and  progress  of  America 
can  be  a  source  of  satisfaction.  Yet  we  can- 
not rest  on  past  accomplishments.  Contin- 
uing problems  challenge  our  determination 
and  our  resourcefulness. 

Perhaps  our  most  serious  economic  chal- 
lenge in  1966  will  be  to  preserve  the  essential 
stability  of  costs  and  prices  which  has  con- 
tributed so  significandy  to  our  balanced 
progress. 

I  do  not  know  what  additional  burdens  of 
defense  the  American  economy  will  be  asked 
to  assume  in  1966.  Whatever  they  are,  they 
will  be  met,  and  they  will  be  small  relative 
to  the  growth  of  our  abundance.  But  in  an 
economy  approaching  full  use  of  its  re- 
sources, the  new  requirements  of  Vietnam 
make  our  task  of  maintaining  price  stability 
more  difficult. 

To  insure  against  the  risk  of  inflationary 
pressures,  I  have  asked  Americans  to  pay 
their  taxes  on  a  more  nearly  current  basis, 
and  to  postpone  a  scheduled  tax  cut.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  additional  insurance  is 
needed,  then  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
levy  higher  taxes  rather  than  accept  infla- 


tion— which  is  the  most  unjust  and  capri- 
cious form  of  taxation. 

We  know  that  we  do  not  need  to  put  our 
growing  economy  into  a  straight  jacket,  or  to 
throw  it  into  reverse.  But  the  extent  of  the 
fiscal  or  monetary  restraint  that  will  be 
needed  to  avoid  inflationary  pressures  will 
depend  directly  on  the  restraint  and  moder- 
ation exercised  by  those  who  have  power 
over  wages  and  prices. 

I  again  ask  every  leader  of  labor  and  every 
businessman  who  has  price  or  wage  decisions 
to  make  in  1966  to  remember  that  his  de- 
cisions affect  not  alone  the  wages  of  his 
members  or  the  returns  of  his  stockholders. 
Shortsighted  pursuit  of  short-run  interests 
fails  in  the  longer  run  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  either  labor  or  management.  And  it 
surely  does  not  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  private  decisions  in  1966  will  be 
sound  and  responsible — just  as  I  am  deter- 
mined that  public  decisions  will  be  fully 
responsible. 

If  they  are,  the  American  economic  miracle 
will  remain  in  1966  the  single  most  impor- 
tant force  in  the  economic  progress  of 
mankind. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

January  27, 1966 

note:  The  President's  message  together  with  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
is  printed  in  "Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress  January  1966'*  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1966,  306  pp.)* 


35    Remarks  to  Students  Participating  in  the  U.S.  Senate  Youth 
Program.    January  28,  1966 


MY  YOUNG  FRIENDS,  I  am  delighted  to 
welcome  you  here  to  the  East  Room  this 
morning. 

Nothing  that  I  do  during  the  year  gives 


me  greater  pleasure  than  welcoming  you 
young  folks  to  the  White  House. 

As  some  of  you  doubdess  will  remember, 
I   began  my  life  as  a  schoolteacher.    For 
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more  than  35  years  now,  I  have  been  in 
some  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
So  all  of  my  adult  life  has  been  mainly  con- 
cerned w^ith  two  things:  youth  and  public 
service. 

You  are  here  today  because  you  are  young 
people  with  a  very  special  interest  in  gov- 
ernment. Seeing  you  here  is  a  very  reward- 
ing and  very  stimulating  experience  for  me 
because,  first,  it  renews  my  hope  and  my 
faith  in  the  future  of  my  country  to  know 
that  we  have  young  people  like  you  that  have 
an  interest  in  that  future. 

The  philosopher  Rousseau  said:  "As  soon 
as  the  public  service  ceases  to  be  the  chief 
business  of  the  citizens,  and  they  would 
rather  serve  with  their  money  than  with  their 
person,  the  State  is  not  far  from  its  fall." 

Your  own  presence  here  today — the  in- 
terest that  you  have  already  demonstrated  in 
government — reassures  me  that  our  country 
is  in  no  danger. 

As  I  said  to  the  student  delegates  who 
visited  me  here  last  year,  the  thing  that  I 
have  wanted  most  to  do  when  I  left  public 
office  would  be  to  try  to  inspire  and  to 
promote  young  people's  interest  in  govern- 
ment. So  I  am  very  pleased  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  fine  organization — the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation — which  makes 
it  possible  each  year  for  us  to  get  together. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  in  our  country's  interest 
has,  I  think,  public  service  been  of  greater 
importance.  For  never  have  any  people  of 
any  nation  ever  faced  such  awesome,  but 
challenging,  opportunities. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  not  much 
older  than  some  of  you  are  now,  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said  that  his 
generation  of  Americans  had  "a  rendezvous 
with  destiny." 

Well,  I  say  to  you  today,  that  your  genera- 
tion has  a  rendezvous  with  tomorrow.    You 


are  the  first  generation  which  has  grown  up 
in  the  atomic  age.  The  atomic  age  is  a  very 
dangerous  age,  and  I  think  we  know  the 
dangers.  It  has  taken  all  of  our  efforts,  and 
all  of  the  Lord's  help,  to  hold  mankind  back 
from  the  brink  of  disaster.  But  so  far  we 
have  succeeded.  And  I  have  abiding  faith 
that  we  will  not  only  continue  to  hold  back — 
but  that  we  will  return  someday  to  the  bright 
uplands  of  peace. 

But  while  there  is  great  danger,  there  is 
also  great  promise — greater  than  man  has 
ever  known.  The  world  of  the  seventies — 
and  beyond — can  be  the  beginning  of  the 
golden  age  of  civilization. 

It  can  be  a  world  where  every  child  has 
enough  to  eat,  a  world  where  every  man  can 
hold  up  his  head  with  dignity. 

It  can  be  a  world  where  every  mother 
watches  her  children  grow  into  strong, 
healthy  men  and  women,  free  from  disease 
and  pain. 

It  can  be  a  world  where  every  family  has  a 
decent  home  and  enjoys  a  decent  way  of  life. 

It  can  be  a  world  where  a  man  and  his 
family  can  enjoy  beautiful  paintings  and 
beautiful  music,  and  read  what  he  chooses, 
and  fill  his  own  library  with  the  books  that 
he  loves. 

And  most  of  all,  it  can  be — and  it  just 
must  be — a  world  where  wars  are  abandoned 
forever. 

At  this  very  moment  many  of  your  brave 
young  brothers,  not  much  older  than  your- 
selves, are  locked  in  bitter  combat  in  the  rice 
paddies  of  Vietnam.  They  are  there  because 
a  few  fanatical  leaders  still  belong  to  the  cult 
of  force.  Those  leaders  talk  much  about 
building  a  rich  and  peaceful  Vietnam,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  practice  the  opposite. 
They  are  pursuing  the  old  cynical  strategy 
of  rule  or  ruin.  We  cannot,  and  we  must 
not,  let  that  strategy  succeed. 
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Peace  can  be  restored  in  Vietnam,  restored 
whenever  the  Vietcong,  and  their  mentors  to 
the  north,  are  finally  convinced  that  violence 
is  of  no  avail.  We  have  told  them,  we  have 
told  them  time  and  time  again,  that  we  prefer 
words  to  bullets,  that  we  would  much  rather 
negotiate  and  talk  than  fight.  We  believe 
that  the  days  when  men's  problems  can  be 
solved  on  a  battlefield  are  really  gone  for- 
ever, and  it  is  the  deepest  wish  of  this  Nation 
that  others  will  some  day  join  us  in  the  only 
goal  which,  to  us,  really  makes  any  sense — 
the  goal  of  making  this  planet  a  safe  and  a 
fit  place  for  the  human  race  to  live. 

In  a  world  of  peace  there  will  be  challenge 
enough  and  work  enough  in  the  fight  to  raise 
the  quality  of  human  life  all  over  this  earth. 
Many  of  the  critical  decisions  which  must 
create  the  world  of  tomorrow  are  going  to 
be  made  right  here  in  Washington,  and 
some  of  them  made  right  here  in  this  room. 
And  I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  be  here  to 
help  as  we  try  to  make  this  the  kind  of  a 
world  that  I  have  described,  and  the  kind  of 
world  that  I  believe  all  of  our  young  people 
want  it  to  be. 

I  believe  there  is  no  greater  calling  and  no 
greater  challenge  to  any  young  person  today 
than  public  service,  serving  the  public  of  your 
country.  The  hours  are  long.  The  work  is 
hard.  The  pay  is  often  small.  But  there 
are  other  rewards  and  other  satisfactions. 
And  the  greatest  reward  is  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  personally  contributing  some- 
thing to  shaping  the  destiny  of  your  fellow 
human  beings  throughout  the  world. 


Your  generation  is  especially  challenged, 
and  especially  blessed.  You  live  in  a  rare 
period  of  human  history.  The  effects  of 
what  you  do  now  in  your  lifetime  will  be 
looked  back  upon  by  future  ages  as  events 
which  changed  the  course  of  history  and 
which  remade  the  world. 

My  generation  is  doing  its  best.  We  have 
made  progress.  We  have  moved  down  the 
road.  We  have  achieved  results.  We  are 
going  ahead.  Our  life  today,  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  say,  is  better  than  it  was  yester- 
day, and  by  the  end  of  this  century  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  still  better.  But  how  much 
better  the  world  will  be  and  how  soon  we 
achieve  the  victory  we  seek,  will  someday 
depend  entirely  upon  you. 

It  is  a  source  of  profound  confidence  to  see 
that  so  many  of  you  are  already  preparing 
yourselves  to  take  up  the  torch. 

I  thank  you  so  much  for  coming  this 
morning,  and  I  hope  that  nothing  I  may  have 
said  will  discourage  you  from  the  undertak- 
ing in  which  you  have  indicated  such  an 
interest. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:05  p.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  The  students,  two 
from  each  State  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  in  Washington  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Senate  Youth  Program.  The  program,  estab- 
Hshed  in  1962  by  Senate  Resolution  324,  provides 
selected  officers  of  public  and  private  school  student 
bodies  with  a  week's  internship  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  in  the  Federal  Government  generally.  It  oper- 
ates under  a  grant  approved  each  year  by  the 
trustees  of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation. 
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36    Reply  to  a  Letter  From  a  Group  of  Senators  Relating  to  the 
Situation  in  Vietnam.    ]anuary  28,  1966 


Dear  Senator  HartJ{e: 

I  write  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  in  which  a  group  of  Senators  join 
you.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  expression  of 
opinion. 

I  continue  to  be  guided  in  these  matters 
by  the  resolution  of  the  Congress  approved 
on  August  10,  1964 — Public  Law  88-408 — 
by  a  vote  of  504  to  2.  My  views  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  remain  as  stated  in  my  recent 
reply  to  a  group  of  Members  of  the  House, 
of  which  I  enclose  a  copy. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


[Honorable  Vance  Hartke,  United  States  Senate] 

note:  The  text  of  the  President's  letter  was  read  by 
Bill  Moyers,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  at  his 
news  conference  at  4:15  p.m.  on  Friday,  January  28, 
1966,  in  his  office  at  the  White  House.  It  was  not 
made  public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House  press 
release. 

The  President  referred  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  **to  promote  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia"  (Public 
Law  88-408,  78  Stat.  384). 

The  letter  to  which  the  President  replied  was 
signed  by  15  Members  of  the  Senate.  For  the 
President's  reply  to  a  letter  signed  by  77  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  see  Item  23. 


37    Letter  to  the  Postmaster  General  on  Accelerated  Mail  Delivery 
for  Servicemen  in  Vietnam  and  the  Pacific  Area. 
January  29,  1966 


Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General: 

I  approve  your  recommendation  to  accel- 
erate delivery  of  first-class  mail  to  and  from 
our  servicemen  in  Vietnam  and  the  Pacific. 

I  request  that  you  make  the  new  program 
effective  immediately. 

This  faster  mail  service — speeding  delivery 
time  from  one  to  four  days — v^ill  be  w^el- 
comed  by  the  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
halfv^^ay  across  the  world  and  by  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends  at  home.  Mail  is  the  vital 
link  that  bridges  vast  distances,  bringing 
warmth  and  news  and,  most  important,  eas- 
ing the  pain  of  separation.  To  have  mail 
delivered  sooner  is  to  bring  home  that  much 
closer. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  I  am 
determined  that  our  troops  in  Vietnam  shall 
have  all  the  guns,  planes  and  equipment  they 


need.  And  I  am  determined  to  do  all  we 
can  to  support  their  high  morale.  That  is 
why  we  have  been  unremitting  in  our  search 
to  bring  to  our  men  the  very  best  in  mail  and 
other  services.  The  new  program  I  ap- 
proved today  is  another  key  step  forward 
and  I  ask  you  to  continue  your  efforts  to  take 
every  possible  action  to  improve  mail  delivery 
to  and  from  Viemam. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[The  Honorable  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  The  Post- 
master General,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  The  President's  letter  was  made  public  as  part 
of  a  White  House  release  announcing  that  all  first- 
class  mail  to  and  from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  in  the  Pacific  area  would  be  domestically 
transported  by  air  or  the  fastest  possible  means.  The 
release  noted  that  under  the  new  program  a  mother 
in  New  York  who  wished  to  send  a  letter  to  her  son 
in  Vietnam   would  have  the  letter  carried  by  air 
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within  the  United  States  to  a  west  coast  terminal 
point  even  though  she  paid  only  the  first-class  (5 
cents)  rate.  From  the  west  coast  point  the  letter 
would  be  sent  by  air  to  Vietnam. 


The  Posmiaster  General's  letter  making  the  recom- 
mendation, also  released  by  the  White  House  on 
January  29,  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  146). 


38    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  i5tli  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.    January  29,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  said  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Message 
this  year  that,  "We  must  change  to  master 
change." 

Failing  that,  this  nation  will  surely  be- 
come a  casualty  to  the  relentless  tide  of  his- 
tory. For  in  assessing  our  prospects,  we 
must  remember  that  mankind  faces  not  one 
but  many  possible  futures.  Which  future 
our  children's  children  enjoy — or  endure — 
depends  in  large  measure  on  our  ability  to 
adjust  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

But  change  comes  not  of  itself.  Neither 
the  requirement  for  change  nor  the  desire 
for  change  will  see  us  through.  In  a  com- 
plex world — growing  more  complex  every 
year — only  knowledge  can  keep  us  apace. 

We  must  achieve  a  better  understanding 
of  our  environment  and  our  place  in  that 
environment. 

We  must  continue  to  unlock  the  secrets  of 
the  earth  below  us,  the  sea  around  us,  and 
the  heavens  above  us. 

And  we  must  intensify  our  search  into  the 
very  meaning  of  life  itself. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  aspect 
of  our  lives  will  be  affected  by  the  success  of 
this  effort.  The  military  and  economic 
strength  of  our  nation,  and  the  health,  the 
happiness,  and  the  welfare  of  our  citizens 
all  are  profoundly  influenced  by  the  limits — 
and  potentialities — of  our  scientific  program. 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  program,  no 
organization,  agency  or  institution  has  had 
a  more  profound  or  lasting  influence  than 
the  National  Science  Foundation.    The  es- 


tablishment of  this  Foundation  by  the  Con- 
gress, fifteen  years  ago,  was  one  of  the 
soundest  investments  this  nation  ever  made. 

In  the  field  of  basic  research,  many  of  the 
major  scientific  breakthroughs  of  our  time 
would  have  been  impossible — or  at  the  very 
least,  much  longer  in  coming — had  it  not 
been  for  National  Science  Foundation  grants 
in  the  basic  sciences. 

In  the  field  of  education,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  more  than  half  of  all  our  high  school 
teachers  have  now  received  vital  refresher 
training  through  the  Foundation's  education 
program. 

In  the  classrooms^  the  Foundation  has 
played  a  major  role  in  modernizing  scien- 
tific curricula  to  make  them  responsive  to 
our  age. 

And  in  a  more  recent  activity,  the  Foun- 
dation has  launched  a  program  to  strengthen 
the  science  departments  of  many  of  our 
smaller  universities  throughout  the  nation 
by  providing  new  laboratories,  modern 
equipment,  and  fellowships  to  promising 
graduate  students. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  role  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is  to  aid, 
not  to  arbitrate.  But  through  its  aid — skill- 
fully administered  and  intelligendy  ap- 
plied— it  has  brought  American  science  to  a 
new  level  of  excellence. 

This,  the  15th  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  reflects  another 
year  of  scientific  growth  and  progress,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress.    It  mirrors  the  past  and 
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illuminates  the  future. 

It  is  the  story  of  change — to  master 
change. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

January  29, 1966 

note:  The  report,  transmitted  to  the  President  on 
January  10,  1966,  is  entitled  "15th  Annual  Report, 
1965,  National  Science  Foundation"  (Government 
Printing  Office,  203  pp.). 

On  January  29  the  White  House  made  public 
the  following  highlights  of  the  report: 

Science  education 

NSF  has  provided  300,000  teacher- training  op- 
portunities since  initiating  institutes  for  science 
teachers. 

It  has  granted  a  total  of  $166  million  in  support 
of  graduate  students  and  advanced  scholars. 

A  total  of  38,463  fellov^ship  awards  have  been 
granted  from  136,173  applicants. 

In  fiscal  1965,  NSF's  support  for  graduate  students 
reached  an  alltime  high — 5,942,  with  1,934  gradu- 
ate fellowships,  1,224  cooperative  graduate  fellow- 
ships, and  2,784  graduate  traineeships  offered. 


Research  support 

Foundation  support  of  basic  research  reached  a 
new  high  in  1965,  with  3,228  grants,  totaling 
$122,238,141,  made  for  the  direct  support  of  basic 
research  projects. 

Grants  were  to  a  total  of  387  institutions  of  which 
288  were  colleges  and  universities  located  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  NSF  sponsored  work  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, California  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
University  of  California;  advances  in  genetic  biol- 
ogy— at  Yale,  Cornell,  Columbia,  and  Illinois; 
anthropological  studies  at  Tulane  and  the  Florida 
State  Museum;  scientific  projects  in  Antarctica; 
progress  in  Project  Mohole;  progress  made  by  NSF's 
national  research  centers. 

Other  Foundation  activities 

Progress  of  the  science  development  program, 
initiated  by  President  Johnson  in  1965,  is  traced. 
Selected  institutions  received  grants  in  support  of 
long-range  plans  to  develop  into  top  quality  centers 
of  science  and  engineering. 

NSF's  efforts  in  science  information  exchange  and 
international  cooperation  are  also  reviewed. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  more  than  600  travel  grants 
were  awarded  to  U.S.  scientists,  primarily  to  permit 
them  to  attend  international  scientific  meetings. 


39    Statement   by   the  President  Announcing   Resumption   of   Air 
Strikes  on  North  Vietnam.     January  31,  1966 

[Broadcast  from  the  White  House  Theater  at  10  a.m.] 


Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

For  37  days,  no  bombs  fell  on  North 
Vietnam.  During  that  time,  we  have  made 
a  most  intensive  and  determined  effort  to 
enlist  the  help  and  the  support  of  all  the 
v^orld  in  order  to  persuade  the  Government 
in  Hanoi  that  peace  is  better  than  w^ar,  that 
talking  is  better  than  fighting,  and  that  the 
road  to  peace  is  open. 

Our  effort  has  met  w^ith  understanding 
and  support  throughout  most  of  the  world, 
but  not  in  Hanoi  and  Peking.  From  those 
two  capitals  have  come  only  denunciation 
and  rejection. 

In  these  37  days,  the  efforts  of  our  allies 
have  been  rebuffed.    The  efforts  of  neutral 


nations  have  come  to  nothing.  We  have 
sought,  without  success,  to  learn  of  any  re- 
sponse to  efforts  made  by  the  governments 
of  Eastern  Europe.  There  has  been  no  an- 
swer to  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  Vati- 
can. Our  own  direct  private  approaches 
have  all  been  in  vain. 

The  answer  of  Hanoi  to  all  is  the  answer 
that  was  published  3  days  ago.  They  persist 
in  aggression.  They  insist  on  the  surrender 
of  South  Vietnam  to  communism.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  plain  that  there  is  no  readi- 
ness or  willingness  to  talk,  no  readiness  for 
peace  in  that  regime  today. 

And  what  is  plain  in  words  is  also  plain 
in  acts.    Throughout  these  37  days,  even 
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at  moments  of  truce,  there  has  been  con- 
tinued violence  against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  against  their  Government,  against 
their  soldiers,  and  against  our  own  Ameri- 
can forces. 

We  do  not  regret  the  pause  in  the  bomb- 
ing. We  yield  to  none  in  our  determination 
to  seek  peace.  We  have  given  a  full  and 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  those  vjho 
thought  that  such  a  pause  might  give  new 
hope  for  peace  in  the  world. 

Some  said  that  10  days  might  do  it.  Others 
said  20.  Now,  we  have  paused  for  twice  the 
time  suggested  by  some  of  those  who  urged 
it.  And  now  the  world  knows  more  clearly 
than  it  has  ever  known  before  who  it  is  that 
insists  on  aggression  and  who  it  is  that  works 
for  peace. 

The  Vietnamese,  American,  and  allied 
troops  that  are  engaged  in  South  Viemam, 
with  increasing  strength  and  increasing  suc- 
cess, want  peace,  I  am  sure,  as  much  as  any 
of  us  here  at  home.  But  while  there  is  no 
peace,  those  men  are  entitled  to  the  full  sup- 
port of  American  strength  and  American 
determination — and  we  will  give  them  both. 

As  constitutional  Commander  in  Chief,  I 
have,  as  I  must,  given  proper  weight  to  the 
judgment  of  those,  all  of  those,  who  have 
any  responsibility  for  counseling  with  me  or 
sharing  with  me  the  burdensome  decisions 
that  I  am  called  upon  to  make:  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  my  National  Security  Adviser,  and 
America's  professional  military  men,  repre- 
sented by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

These  advisers  tell  me  that  if  continued 
immunity  is  given  to  all  that  support  North 
Vietnam  aggression,  the  cost  in  lives — ^Viet- 
namese lives  and  American  lives  and  allied 
lives — will  only  be  gready  increased. 

In  the  light  of  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
Government  in  Hanoi  for  more  than  37  days 
now,  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  do  what  we  can 


to  limit  these  costs. 

So  on  this  Monday  morning  in  Vietnam, 
at  my  direction,  after  complete  and  thorough 
consultation  and  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  United  States 
aircraft  have  resumed  action  in  North 
Vietnam. 

They  struck  the  lines  of  supply  which  sup- 
port the  continuing  movement  of  men  and 
arms  against  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam  from 
the  beginning  have  been  aimed  at  military 
targets  and  have  been  controlled  with  the 
greatest  of  care.  Those  who  direct  and 
supply  the  aggression  really  have  no  claim 
to  immunity  from  military  reply. 

The  end  of  the  pause  does  not  mean  the 
end  of  our  own  pursuit  of  peace.  That  pur- 
suit will  be  as  determined  and  as  unremitting 
as  the  pressure  of  our  military  strength  on 
the  field  of  batde. 

In  our  continuing  pursuit  of  peace,  I  have 
instructed  Ambassador  Goldberg  at  the 
United  Nations  to  ask  for  an  immediate 
meedng  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  He  will  present  a  full  report  on 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  and  a  resolution 
which  can  open  the  way  to  the  conference 
table. 

This  report  and  this  resolution  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  spirit  of  the  renewed  appeal 
of  Pope  Paul,  and  that  appeal  has  our  full 
sympathy. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Rusk  to  meet  with 
the  representatives  of  the  press  later  this 
morning  to  give  to  the  country  and  to  the 
entire  world  a  thorough  and  a  comprehensive 
account  of  all  of  the  diplomatic  efforts  con- 
ducted in  these  last  5  weeks  in  our  con- 
tinuing policy  of  peace  and  freedom  for 
South  Vietnam. 

note:  For  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  statement 
on  Vietnam  at  his  press  conference  on  January  31, 
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see  the  Department  o£  State  Bulletin   (vol.  54,  p. 
223). 

The  text  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's  letters  and 
statements  on  the  subject,  dated  January  31  and 
February  i,  is  printed  in  the  Department  of  State 
Bulletin  along  with  the  text  of  a  draft  resolution 
submitted  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  (vol.  54,  p.  229). 


On  February  2,  1966,  the  Security  Council  agreed 
to  place  the  question  of  Vietnam  on  its  agenda. 

Pope  Paul  VI's  message  to  the  President,  delivered 
in  person  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  on  January  4, 
1966,  together  with  a  letter  of  the  same  date  from 
Ambassador  Goldberg  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  pp.  8-10). 


40    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on  U.S. 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Activities.    January  31,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  record  of  American  accomplishments 
in  aeronautics  and  space  during  1965  shows 
it  to  have  been  the  most  successful  year  in 
our  history. 

More  spacecraft  were  orbited  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Five  manned  GEMINI 
flights  were  successfully  launched. 

Our  astronauts  spent  more  hours  in  space 
than  were  flown  by  all  of  our  manned  space- 
craft until  1965.  Ten  astronauts  logged  a 
total  of  1,297  hours  42  minutes  in  space. 

The  £i.vt  manned  flights  successfully 
achieved  included  a  walk  in  space,  and 
the  first  rendezvous  between  two  manned 
spacecrafts. 

A  scientific  spacecraft  completed  a  325- 
million-mile,  228-day  trip  to  Mars.  MAR- 
INER 4  thereby  gave  mankind  its  first  close- 
up  view  of  another  planet. 

The  RANGER  series,  begun  in  1961, 
reached  its  zenith  with  two  trips  to  the  moon 
that  yielded  13,000  close-up  pictures  of  that 
planet.  The  entire  RANGER  series  pro- 
duced 17,000  photographs  of  the  moon's 
surface  which  are  being  studied  now  by  ex- 
perts throughout  the  world. 

Equally  important  were  the  contributions 
of  our  space  program  to  life  here  on  earth. 
Launching  of  EARLY  BIRD,  the  first  com- 
mercial communication  satellite  brought  us 
measurably  closer  to  the  goal  of  instanta- 
neous communication  between  all  points  on 
the   globe.     Research  and   development  in 
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our  space  program  continued  to  speed  prog- 
ress in  medicine,  in  weather  prediction,  in 
electronics — and,  indeed,  in  virtually  every 
aspect  of  American  science  and  technology. 

As  our  space  program  continues,  the  im- 
pact of  its  developments  on  everyday  life 
becomes  daily  more  evident.  It  continues  to 
stimulate  our  education,  improve  our  ma- 
terial well-being,  and  broaden  the  horizons 
of  knowledge.  It  is  also  a  powerful  force 
for  peace. 

The  space  program  of  the  United  States 
today  is  the  largest  effort  ever  undertaken  by 
any  nation  to  advance  the  frontiers  of  human 
knowledge.  What  we  are  discovering  and 
building  today  will  help  solve  many  of  the 
great  problems  which  an  increasingly  com- 
plex and  heavily-populated  world  will  face 
tomorrow. 

The  year  1965 — the  year  of  GEMINI, 
RANGER,  and  MARINER— is  a  brilliant 
preface  to  the  coming  years  of  APOLLO, 
stations  in  space,  and  voyages  to  the  planets. 
I  have  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  transmit- 
ting this  remarkable  record  to  the  Congress 
that,  through  its  enthusiastic  support,  has 
made  possible. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

January  31, 1966 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Report  to  the  Congress 
From  the  President  of  the  United  States,  United 
States  Aeronautics  and  Space  Activities,  1965"  (172 
pp.). 
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41     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 
February  i,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  a  Foreign  Aid  program  to 
help  those  nations  who  are  determined  to 
help  themselves. 

I  recommend  a  program  to  help  give  the 
people  of  the  less-developed  v^orld  the  food, 
the  health,  the  skills  and  education — ^and  the 
strength — to  lead  their  nations  to  self-suffi- 
cient lives  of  plenty  and  freedom. 

I  propose  to  carry  forward  the  best  of  what 
we  are  now  doing  in  the  less-developed 
world,  and  cut  out  the  worst.  I  also  propose 
to  make  the  basic  changes  the  times  demand. 

My  recommendations  are  grounded  in  the 
deep  conviction  that  we  must  use  foreign 
assistance  to  attack  the  root  causes  of  poverty. 
We  must  concentrate  on  countries  not  hostile 
to  us  that  give  solid  evidence  that  they  are 
determined  to  help  themselves. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
hope  for  the  future.  It  is  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple for  a  nation  ready  and  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  industrious,  but  unwilling 
to  subsidize  those  who  do  not  assume  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  fate. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  given  our 
foreign  assistance  program  the  most  sober 
and  searching  review.  I  have  questioned 
the  merit  of  each  program.  Special  groups 
have  concentrated  on  the  particular  areas  of 
food,  education  and  health.  A  Cabinet  com- 
mittee has  examined  the  details  of  our  gen- 
eral economic  and  military  assistance. 

Thus,  the  steps  I  recommend  today  have 
been  developed  in  the  light  of  advice  from 
senior  officials  in  the  Executive  Branch, 
Congressional  leaders,  and  experienced  ad- 
visors from  outside  government.  They  also 
have  been  developed  with  full  recognition 
of  our  balance  of  payments  situation. 

They  emerge  from  a  rigorous  examina- 


tion of  our  past  experience. 

They  are  informed  by  compassion  and 
shaped  by  the  history  of  two  decades. 

They  are  the  proof  of  our  devotion  to  the 
works  of  peace. 

They  reflect  our  vision  of  a  world  free 
from  fear  and  ripe  with  opportunity. 

They  will  shape  the  legacy  we  leave  our 
children. 


The  quest  for  peace  is  as  old  as  mankind. 

For  countless  centuries  man  struggled  to 
secure  first  his  home,  then  his  village,  then 
his  city.  It  is  the  unique  heritage  of  our  cen- 
tury that  men  must  strive  for  a  secure  world. 

Peace,  plenty,  freedom — our  fathers 
aspired  to  these  as  we  do  now.  But  the  fate- 
ful truth  of  our  age  is  that  all  our  personal 
and  national  hopes  hang  in  a  balance  affected 
by  events  and  attitudes  half  a  world  away. 

We  have  paid  a  fearful  price  to  learn  the 
folly  of  isolation.  We  have  learned  that  the 
human  misery  which  infects  whole  nations 
with  a  thirst  for  violent  change  does  not  give 
way  to  mere  slogans.  We  have  learned  that 
the  works  of  peace  require  courage  and  fore- 
sight. The  need  knows  neither  national 
boundary  nor  narrow  ideology. 

We  have  demonstrated  this  understanding 
in  many  ways  over  the  past  two  decades. 
Our  military  strength  has  protected  many 
countries  threatened  by  invasion  from  with- 
out or  subversion  from  within.  Our  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  have  rebuilt  Eu- 
rope. We  have  helped  untold  millions  to 
gain  confidence  in  peaceful  progress,  where 
there  has  been  neither  peace  nor  progress 
for  centuries. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  crises  have 
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been  averted,  how  much  violence  avoided,  or 
how  many  minds  have  been  won  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  these  years.  But  I  believe  we 
have  many  such  achievements  to  our  credit. 

Yet  today  the  citizens  of  many  developing 
nations  walk  in  the  shadow  of  misery: 

— half  the  adults  have  never  been  to  school; 

— over  half  the  people  are  hungry  or  mal- 
nourished; 

— food  production  per  person  is  falling; 

— at  present  rates  of  growth,  population 
will  double  before  the  year  2000. 

These  are  the  dominant  facts  of  our  age. 

They  challenge  our  own  security. 

They  threaten  the  future  of  the  world. 

Our  response  must  be  bold  and  daring.  It 
must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  misery  and  un- 
rest. It  must  build  a  firm  foundation  for 
progress,  security  and  peace. 


Although  we  recognize  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  isolation,  we  do  not  embrace  the 
equally  futile  prospect  of  total  and  endless 
dependence.  The  United  States  can  never 
do  more  than  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
developing  countries  themselves.  They 
must  supply  most  of  the  capital,  the  know- 
how — and  the  will  to  progress.  If  they  do 
we  can  and  will  help.  If  they  do  not,  noth- 
ing we  can  supply  will  substitute.  Nothing 
can  replace  resources  wasted  in  political  or 
military  adventures. 

For  the  essence  of  economic  development 
is  work — hard,  unremitting,  often  thank- 
less work.  Most  of  it  must  be  done  by  the 
people  whose  futures  and  whose  children's 
futures  are  direcdy  at  stake. 

Only  these  people  and  their  leaders  can: 

— invest  every  possible  resource  in  im- 
proved farming  techniques,  in  school 
and  hospital  construction  and  in  critical 
industry; 


— make  the  land  reforms,  tax  changes,  and 
other   basic    adjustments    necessary    to 
transform  their  societies; 
— face  the  population  problem  squarely 

and  realistically; 
— create  the  climate  which  will  attract  for- 
eign investment,  and  keep  local  money 
at  home. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  steps  on  the 
road  to  modernization.    They  are  far  from 
easy.    We  would  do  well  to  remember  how 
difficult  many  of  them  were  for  us.     But  they 
are    absolutely    necessary.    Without    them, 
outside  help  is  wasted.    Neither  we  nor  they 
can  afford  waste,  and  we  will  not  continue 
any  partnership  in  which  only  we  recognize 
that  fact. 

As  I  said  last  October,  "Action,  not  prom- 
ises, will  be  the  standard  of  assistance."  It 
must  be  clear  that  the  principle  of  our  assist- 
ance is  cooperation.  Those  who  do  not  ful- 
fill their  commitments  to  help  themselves 
cannot  expect  help  from  us. 


In  this  spirit  of  cooperation,  I  propose  that 
the  United  States  offer  to  join  in  new  attacks 
upon  the  root  causes  of  world  poverty. 

The  incessant  cycle  of  hunger,  ignorance, 
and  disease  is  the  common  blight  of  the  de- 
veloping world.  This  vicious  pattern  can 
be  broken.  It  must  be  broken  if  democracy 
is  to  survive. 

The  problem  of  hunger  is  a  continuing 
crisis.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  we  wit- 
ness both  the  ravages  of  famine  born  of 
natural  disaster  and  the  failure  of  food  pro- 
duction to  keep  pace  with  rising  needs. 

This  is  a  catastrophe  for  all  of  us.  It  must 
be  dealt  with  by  all  who  can  help.  In  many 
other  countries  food  output  is  also  falling 
behind  population  growth.  We  cannot 
meet  the  world  food  needs  of  the  future, 
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however  willing  we  are  to  share  our  abun- 
dance. Nor  would  it  serve  the  common 
interest  if  we  could. 

The  solution  is  clear:  an  all-out  effort  to 
enable  the  developing  countries  to  supply 
their  own  food  needs,  through  their  own 
production  or  through  improved  capacity  to 
buy  in  the  world  market. 

I  will  shordy  send  to  the  Congress  a  spe- 
cial message  which  will  recommend  new 
legislation  to  redirect  and  strengthen  our 
food  aid  programs  to: 

— induce    greater    agricultural    self-help 

abroad; 
— ^make  food  aid  a  more  integrated  ele- 
ment of  general  programs  of  economic 
cooperation; 
— move  as  quickly  as  our  mutual  interests 
permit  toward  harder  financial  terms, 
thereby  adding  to  our  commercial  mar- 
kets and  a  favorable  balance  of  payments 
result. 
In  addition,  I  propose  that  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  increase  its 
efforts  in  the  field  of  agriculture  by  more 
than  one-third,  to  a  total   of  nearly  $500 
million.     One-third  of  this  total  will  finance 
imports  of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States. 
The  remainder  will  finance: 

— transfer    of    American    farming    tech- 

niques,  the  most  advanced  in  the  world; 

— improvement  of  roads,  marketing  and 

irrigation  facilities; 
— establishment  of  extension  services,  co- 
operatives and  credit  facilities; 
— ^purchases  of  American  farm  equipment 

and  pesticides; 
— ^research  on  soil  and  seed  improvements. 
These  programs  will  also  have  long-range 
benefits  for  our  own  farmers.    Higher  in- 
comes abroad  mean  greater  exports  for  our 
highly  efficient  food  producers. 

To  combat  ignorance y  I  am  proposing  a 
major  new  effort  in  international  education. 


I  propose  a  50%  increase  in  AID  education 
activities  to  a  total  of  more  than  $200  million. 
Shortly  I  will  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  proposing  an  International 
Education  Act  which  will  commit  the 
United  States  to  a  campaign  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  education  to  every  corner  of  the 
earth.  Nothing  is  more  critical  to  the  future 
of  liberty  and  the  fate  of  mankind. 

To  fight  disease,  I  will  shortly  propose  an 
International  Health  Act  which  will  provide 
for  extensive  new  programs  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  now  have  the  capacity  to  eliminate 
smallpox  from  the  list  of  man's  natural  ene- 
mies; to  eradicate  malaria  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  in  large  areas  of  Africa 
and  Asia;  and  to  relieve  much  of  the  suffer- 
ing now  caused  by  measles,  cholera,  rabies, 
and  other  epidemic  diseases. 

I  will  propose  a  two-thirds  increase  in  FY 
1967  in  AID  support  of  health  programs,  to 
a  total  of  more  than  $150  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  financing  disease  eradication,  we  will 
step  up  our  program  to  combat  malnutrition. 
We  will  expand  help  to  community  water 
supply  projects.  We  will  finance  the  train- 
ing of  more  doctors  and  nurses,  needed  for 
new  health  centers  and  mobile  health  units. 

I  also  propose  to  provide  nearly  $150  mil- 
lion in  Food  for  Work  programs,  and  more 
than  $100  million  in  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations  to  further  support  the 
war  on  hunger,  ignorance  and  disease. 


IV. 


We  stand  ready  to  help  developing  coun- 
tries deal  with  the  population  problem. 

The  United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
force  any  country  to  adopt  any  particular 
approach  to  this  problem.  It  is  first  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  and  national  conscience,  in 
which  we  will  not  interfere. 
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But  population  growth  now  consumes 
about  two-thirds  of  economic  growth  in  the 
less-developed  world.  As  death  rates  are 
steadily  driven  down,  the  individual  miracle 
of  birth  becomes  a  collective  tragedy  of  want. 

In  all  cases,  our  help  will  be  given  only 
upon  request,  and  only  to  finance  advisors, 
training,  transportation,  educational  equip- 
ment, and  local  currency  needs. 

Population  policy  remains  a  question  for 
each  family  and  each  nation  to  decide.  But 
we  must  be  prepared  to  help  when  decisions 
are  made. 


In  many  areas,  the  keys  to  economic  and 
social  development  lie  largely  in  the  setding 
of  old  quarrels  and  the  building  of  regional 
solidarity.  Regional  cooperation  is  often  the 
best  means  of  economic  progress  as  well  as 
the  best  guarantor  of  political  independence. 

I  propose  that  we  continue  and  enlarge 
our  support  of  the  institutions  and  organi- 
zations which  create  and  preserve  this  unity. 

Last  April  I  pledged  full  United  States 
support  for  regional  programs  to  accelerate 
peaceful  development  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  have  already  begun  to  implement  this 
pledge  by  support  to  the  Nam  Ngum  Dam 
in  the  Mekong  Basin  and  to  other  projects. 

In  my  legislative  proposals,  I  am  request- 
ing new  and  specific  authority  to  carry  for- 
ward this  support  for  regional  progress. 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  friend  and  foe 
alike  that  we  are  as  determined  to  support 
the  peaceful  growth  of  Southeast  Asia  as  we 
are  to  resist  those  who  would  conquer  and 
subjugate  it. 

These  efforts  in  Asia  will  be  further  en- 
hanced by  the  formation  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  which  was  the  subject  of 
my  message  to  the  Congress  of  January  18. 
I  am  confident  that  this  Bank  will  be  a  ma- 


jor unifying  force  in  the  region,  and  a  source 
of  vital  development  capital  invaluable  to 
our  mutual  interests. 

In  Africa,  we  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  new  African  Development 
Bank  as  its  programs  materialize. 

We  also  look  forward  to  progress  toward 
an  East  African  economic  community  and 
other  sub-regional  common  markets  on  that 
massive  continent.  As  these  institutions  and 
arrangements  develop,  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  make  greater  use  of  them  as  chan- 
nels for  our  assistance.  We  will  move  in  the 
direction  of  more  regional  administration  of 
our  bilateral  programs. 

We  have  recently  extended  our  on-going 
commitment  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  includes  strong  support  for  the  suc- 
cessful economic  integration  of  Central 
America.  The  movement  toward  greater 
cooperation  among  all  Latin  American  econ- 
omies will  gain  momentum  in  the  years 
ahead.    It  has  our  strong  support. 

The  United  States  will  support  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Inter-American  Committee  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  to  establish  a 
new  fund  for  feasibility  studies  of  multi- 
national projects.  These  projects  can  be  of 
enormous  value  to  countries  which  share  a 
river  valley  or  another  natural  resource. 
They  are  sound  combinations  of  good  eco- 
nomics and  good  politics. 


VI. 


I  propose  that  the  United  States — in  ways 
consistent  with  its  balance  of  payments 
policy — increase  its  contributions  to  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions,  particularly  the 
International  Development  Association. 
These  increases  will  be  conditional  upon  ap- 
propriate rises  in  contributions  from  other 
members.    We  are  prepared  immediately  to 
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support  negotiations  leading  to  agreements 
of  this  nature  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. We  urge  other  advanced  nations  to 
join  us  in  supporting  this  work. 

The  United  States  is  a  charter  member  and 
the  largest  single  contributor  to  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Development  Association,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  This  record 
reflects  our  confidence  in  the  multilateral 
method  of  development  finance  and  in  the 
soundness  of  these  institutions  themselves. 
They  are  expert  financiers,  and  healthy  in- 
fluences on  the  volume  and  terms  of  aid  from 
other  donors. 

I  propose  that  we  increase  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program,  again  subject  to  proportionate  in- 
creases in  other  contributions.  This  Pro- 
gram merges  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  and  pre-investment  activities.  It 
promises  to  be  among  the  world's  most  valu- 
able development  instruments. 


We  will  expand  our  efforts  to  encourage 
private  initiative  and  enterprise  in  develop- 
ing countries.  We  have  received  very  useful 
advice  and  guidance  from  the  report  of  the 
distinguished  Advisory  Committee  on  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid.  Many  of 
the  recommendations  of  that  report  are  now 
being  put  into  effect. 

We  will  review  frankly  and  constructively 
with  cooperating  countries  the  obstacles  to 
domestic  and  foreign  private  investment. 
We  will  continue  to  support: 

— elimination  of  inefficient  controls; 

— formation  of  cooperatives; 

— training  of  labor  and  business  leaders; 

— credit  facilities  and  advisory  services  for 
small  and  medium-sized  farms  and 
businesses. 


The  United  States  Government  can  do 
only  a  small  part  of  the  job  of  helping  and 
encouraging  businessmen  abroad.  We  must 
rely  more  and  more  on  the  great  reservoirs 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in  our  busi- 
ness and  professional  communities.  These 
groups  have  already  provided  invaluable 
service  and  advice.  We  in  government 
must  find  ways  to  make  even  greater  use  of 
these  priceless  assets. 

I  propose  to: 

— continue  our  support  for  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Service  Corps; 

— increase  the  AID  authority  to  guarantee 
U.S.  private  investments  in  developing 
countries. 

VIII. 

To  signify  the  depth  of  our  commitment 
to  help  those  who  help  themselves,  I  am  re- 
questing five-year  authorizations  for  our 
military  and  economic  aid  programs. 

For  development  loans  and  loans  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  this  is  merely  a 
reaflSrmation  of  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  196 1  and  1962.  It  will  not  im- 
pair the  ability  or  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  review  these  programs.  Indeed,  it  will 
free  the  Congress  from  the  burden  of  an 
annual  renewal  of  basic  legislation,  and  pro- 
vide greater  opportunity  for  concentration 
on  policy  and  program  issues. 

Annual  Congressional  consideration  of 
both  economic  and  military  programs  will 
be  maintained  through  full  annual  presenta- 
tions before  the  substantive  committees,  if 
they  so  desire,  as  well  as  through  the  annual 
appropriation  process. 

The  military  and  economic  authorization 
requests  are  contained  in  two  separate  bills. 
I  believe  this  is  a  forward  step  in  clarifying 
the  goals  and  functions  of  these  programs 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  the  Congress. 
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IX. 


I  am  requesting  a  total  appropriation  of 
$2,469  million  in  FY  1967  to  finance  pro- 
grams of  economic  cooperation.  As  in  the 
last  two  years,  I  am  requesting  the  absolute 
minimum  to  meet  presently  foreseeable 
needs,  with  the  understanding  that  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  request  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation if  a  clear  need  develops. 

Aid  to  Vietnam:  The  largest  single  por- 
tion of  my  request — $550  million  in  Sup- 
porting Assistance — is  to  support  our  effort 
in  Vietnam.  Our  help  to  the  government 
of  Vietnam  in  carrying  forward  programs 
of  village  economic  and  social  improvement 
is  of  crucial  significance  in  maintaining  pub- 
lic morale  in  the  face  of  the  horror  of  war. 
With  the  help  of  AID  advisers,  who  often 
serve  at  great  personal  risk,  the  Vietnamese 
government  is  patiently  building  the  foun- 
dations of  progress  in  the  rural  areas. 

Other  Supporting  Assistance:  The  re- 
mainder of  my  request — $197  million — is 
for  aid  to  countries  whose  security  is  directly 
threatened.  This  is  concentrated  in  pro- 
grams for  Laos,  Korea,  and  Thailand.  Each 
country  is  a  key  Unk  in  our  defense  system. 
Each  lives  in  the  shadow  of  great  and  hostile 
powers.    Each  is  well  worth  the  investment. 

Alliance  for  Progress:  I  am  requesting  a 
total  of  $543  million  in  FY  1967  appropria- 
tions for  the  countries  cooperating  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Of  this  total  $88 
million  will  be  used  to  finance  technical 
cooperation. 

At  the  Rio  Conference,  the  United  States 
announced  its  intention  to  support  this  great 
hemispheric  effort  beyond  1971.  Our  ulti- 
mate goal  is  a  hemisphere  of  free  nations, 
stable  and  just — prosperous  in  their  eco- 
nomics and  democratic  in  their  politics. 


We  can  cite  many  indications  of  hearten- 
ing progress 

— in  1965  alone,  Chile  settled  about  4,000 
families  on  their  own  land,  about  as 
many  as  had  acquired  land  during  the 
preceding  35  years; 

— Brazil,  as  a  result  of  courageous  eco- 
nomic policy  decisions,  has  reduced  its 
rate  of  inflation,  restored  its  credit,  en- 
couraged private  investment,  and  mod- 
ernized many  of  its  economic  institu- 
tions; 

— in  only  two  years,  the  five  members  of 
the  Central  American  Common  Market 
have    increased    intramarket   trade    by 

123%. 

These  are  not  isolated  or  exceptional  ex- 
amples. The  keynote  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  always  been  self-help.  The 
pattern  of  our  assistance — 65%  of  which  is 
concentrated  in  Brazil,  Chile  and  Colom- 
bia— demonstrates  our  determination  to  help 
those  who  help  themselves. 

Most  heartening  of  all,  a  new  generation 
has  risen  to  leadership  in  Latin  America  as 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  taken  hold. 
These  young  men  and  women  combine  a 
belief  in  democratic  ideals  with  a  commit- 
ment to  peaceful  change  and  social  justice. 
We  are  happy  to  welcome  them  as  leaders 
of  great  nations  in  the  community  of 
freedom. 

Development  Loans:  Nine-tenths  of  the 
$665  million  requested  for  this  account  is 
for  five  countries — India,  Pakistan,  Turkey, 
Korea  and  Nigeria. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  importance 
to  all  the  world  of  progress  in  the  giant  na- 
tions of  South  Asia.  But  in  the  past  year 
we  witnessed  a  tragic  confrontation  between 
India  and  Pakistan  which  forced  us  to  with- 
hold all  new  assistance  other  than  food.    We 
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will  not  allow  our  aid  to  subsidize  an  arms 
race  between  these  two  countries.  Nor  can 
we  resume  aid  until  we  are  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  hostilities  will  not  recur.  The 
progress  of  reconciliation — first  at  the  United 
Nations  and  then  at  Tashkent — holds  prom- 
ise that  these  two  great  countries  have  re- 
solved on  a  course  of  peace.  My  request  for 
development  loan  funds  is  made  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  this  promise  will  be  fulfilled. 

Turkey  has  continued  her  steady  progress 
toward  self-sustaining  growth,  and  has  re- 
mained a  staunch  NATO  ally.  She  deserves 
our  continued  support. 

Korea  has  made  similar  economic  prog- 
ress and  has  shown  her  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  by  supplying  a  full  military 
division  for  service  in  Viet  Nam. 

Nigeria  has  recently  suffered  a  painful 
upheaval,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  she  too 
will  maintain  her  responsible  and  progres- 
sive course. 

The  uncertainties  of  world  affairs  permit 
no  guarantees  that  these  hopes  will  be  ful- 
filled. But  I  do  guarantee  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  that  no  funds  will  be 
used  in  these  or  other  countries  without  a 
clear  case  that  such  expenditures  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

Technical  Cooperation:  This  request — 
$231  million — will  finance  American  ad- 
visors and  teachers  who  are  the  crucial  forces 
in  the  attack  on  hunger,  ignorance,  disease, 
and  the  population  problem.  The  dollar 
total  is  relatively  small.  But  no  appropria- 
tion is  more  critical.  No  purpose  is  more 
central. 

Contributions  to  International  Organiza- 
tions: I  am  requesting  $140  million  for  these 
contributions  in  FY  1967.  The  majority  of 
these  funds  will  support  such  efforts  as  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program  and 
the  U.N.  Children's  Fund.    The  remainder 


represents  our  share  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing essential  United  Nations  peace-keeping 
and  relief  activities  in  areas  of  tension  and 
conflict. 

Other:  The  remaining  $142  million  of  my 
request  is  distributed  among  the  Contin- 
gency Fund,  AID  administrative  expenses, 
and  support  of  American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad. 


In  making  these  requests,  I  assure  the 
Congress  that  every  effort  will  be  extended 
to  minimize  the  adverse  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  I  think  the  record  is 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  these  commitments. 

AID  procurement  policies  have  been  tight- 
ened to  the  point  that,  with  minor  and  essen- 
tial exceptions,  all  funds  appropriated  to  AID 
must  be  spent  in  the  U.S.  for  American 
goods  and  services.  As  a  result,  offshore 
expenditures  of  AID  funds  declined  from 
1 1  billion  in  i960  to  $533  million  in  1964. 

Further  steps  have  been  taken.  I  now 
expect  that  the  figure  will  drop  to  about 
$400  million  in  FY  1967.  Receipts  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  $186  million  in  FY  1967, 
yielding  a  net  outflow  of  only  I214  million. 


I  am  transmitting  the  Military  Assistance 
and  Sales  Act  of  1966  as  separate  legislation. 
This  new  Act  will  provide  a  five-year  au- 
thorization for  the  program  which  strength- 
ens U.S.  security  by  building  the  strength  of 
others  to  deter  and  resist  aggression. 
The  new  Act  will  provide: 
— Effective  coordination  between  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  programs,     I   re- 
quest the  Congress  to  retain  in  the  new 
Act  those  provisions  which  place  re- 
sponsibility for  continuous  supervision 
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and  general  direction  of  all  military  as- 
sistance programs  in  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

-Greater  emphasis  on  self-help.  As  with 
economic  aid,  we  must  condition  our 
military  aid  upon  commitments  from 
recipients  to  make  maximum  contribu- 
tions to  the  common  defense. 

-Greater  emphasis  on  civic  action  pro- 
grams. We  shall  give  new  stress  to 
civic  action  programs  through  which 
local  troops  build  schools  and  roads,  and 
provide  literacy  training  and  health 
services.  Through  these  programs, 
military  personnel  are  able  to  play  a 
more  constructive  role  in  their  society, 
and  to  establish  better  relations  with 
the  civilian  population. 

-Emphasis  on  training.  One  of  our  most 
efiFective  methods  of  building  free  world 
security  is  through  the  training  provided 
foreign  military  personnel.  Today, 
8,500  foreign  trainees  come  to  this 
country  each  year  and  a  similar  number 
are  trained  at  our  service  schools  over- 
seas. They  return  to  their  home  coun- 
tries with  new  professional  skills  and 
a  new  understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
armed  forces  in  a  democratic  society. 

-Continued  shift  from  grant  aid  to  mili- 
tary sales.  We  will  shift  our  military 
aid  programs  from  grant  to  sales  when- 
ever possible — and  without  jeopardiz- 
ing our  security  interests  or  progress  of 
economic  development.  Military  sales 
now  exceed  the  dollar  volume  of  the 
normal  grant  aid  program.  This  not 
only  makes  a  substantial  favorable  im- 
pact on  the  balance  of  payments,  but  it 
also  demonstrates  the  willingness  of  our 
allies  to  carry  an  increasing  share  of 
their  own  defense  costs. 


I  am  requesting  new  obligational  author- 
ity of  $917  million  for  military  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  This  is  the  bare  mini- 
mum required  if  we  are  to  keep  our  com- 
mitments to  our  allies  and  friendly  armed 
forces  to  provide  the  equipment  and  training 
essential  to  free  world  defense. 

The  military  assistance  request  for  FY 
1967  does  not  include  funds  for  support  of 
South  Vietnamese  and  other  allied  forces 
who  are  engaged  in  the  crucial  struggle  for 
freedom  in  that  country.  Financing  for 
this  effort  will  come  directly  from  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  program 
will  go  to  countries  adjacent  to  the  borders 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China. 
The  armed  forces  of  such  countries  as 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran  and  the  Republics  of 
China  and  Korea  are  effective  deterrents  to 
aggression.  The  balance  of  the  funds  will 
strengthen  the  capacity  to  maintain  internal 
security  in  countries  where  instability  and 
weakness  can  pave  the  way  for  subversion. 


Americans  have  always  built  for  the 
future. 

That  is  why  we  established  land  grant 
colleges  and  passed  the  Homestead  Act  to 
open  our  Western  lands  more  than  100  years 
ago. 

That  is  why  we  adopted  the  progressive 
programs  proposed  by  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

That  is  why  we  are  building  the  Great 
Society. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  a  foreign  assist- 
ance program. 

We  extend  assistance  to  nations  because  it 
is  in  the  highest  traditions  of  our  heritage 
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and  our  humanity.  But  even  more,  because 
we  are  concerned  with  the  kind  of  world  our 
children  will  live  in. 

It  can  be  a  world  where  nations  raise 
armies,  where  famine  and  disease  and  ig- 
norance are  the  common  lot  of  men,  where 
the  poor  nations  look  on  the  rich  with  envy, 
bitterness  and  frustration;  where  the  air  is 
filled  with  tension  and  hatred. 

Or  it  can  be  a  world  where  each  nation 
lives  in  independence,  seeking  new  ways  to 
provide  a  better  life  for  its  citizens: 

— a  world  where  the  energies  of  its  restless 
peoples  are  directed  toward  the  works 
of  peace; 

— a  world  where  people  are  free  to  build 
a  civilization  to  liberate  the  spirit  of 
man. 

We  cannot  make  such  a  world  in  one 
message,  in  one  appropriation  or  in  one 


year.  But  we  can  work  to  do  this  with  this 
appropriation  in  this  year.  And  we  must 
continue  to  build  on  the  work  of  past  years 
and  begin  to  erase  disease  and  hunger  and 
ignorance  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  the  basic  choice  is  up  to  the  countries 
themselves.  If  that  choice  is  for  progress, 
we  can  and  we  must  help.  Our  help  can 
spell  the  difference  between  success  and  stag- 
nation. We  must  stand  ready  to  provide 
it  when  it  is  needed  and  when  we  have  con- 
fidence that  it  will  be  well  used. 

This  is  the  price  and  the  privilege  of  world 
leadership. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

February  i, 1966 

note:  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  September  19,  1966  (sec 
Item  469). 

See  also  Item  42. 


42    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Message  on  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program.    February  i,  1966 


THE  foreign  assistance  program  that  I  have 
sent  to  the  Congress  has  a  new  look  and  a 
new  purpose.  We  serve  notice  here  and 
now  from  this  day  on  that  our  foreign  as- 
sistance will  go  to  those  nations  and  only 
those  nations  who  are  willing  and  ready  to 
help  themselves. 

Unless  nations  and  peoples  are  determined 
to  do  all  that  must  be  done  in  their  own 
country  and  by  their  own  work  to  lift  the 
quality  of  their  own  lives,  then  we  cannot 
really  effectively  help  them.  We  want  to 
see  other  countries  achieve  for  their  people 
a  life  of  freedom  and  security. 

We  must  pursue  that  goal  with  all  the 
talent  that  we  have.  Today  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  this  world  are  living  in  des- 
perate need.    Americans,  I  think,  are  not 


going  to  just  sit  complacendy  and  idly  by, 
wringing  their  hands  and  doing  nothing 
while  this  suffering  goes  on.  But  compas- 
sion is  not  enough. 

While  our  wealth  is  great,  our  wealth  is 
not  unlimited.  Our  wealth  must  be  used 
to  root  out  the  causes  of  dangerous  disorder 
so  that  the  lasting  values  can  survive  and 
prosper,  and  that  is  why  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  American  aid  to  become  an  interna- 
tional dole. 

Our  assistance  must  be  concentrated  on 
those  particular  nations  which  will  put  it  to 
the  best  use.  It  must  be  based  on  merit  as 
well  as  need,  on  action  as  well  as  aspiration, 
on  responsibility  as  well  as  despair.  We  are 
eager  to  cooperate  with  the  industrious  and 
the  willing  and  the  responsible,  and  I  believe 
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that  this  is  the  kind  of  program  that  our 
Congress  advocates  and  the  kind  of  program 
that  our  Congress  desires. 


note:  The   President   also   recorded   the   statement 
for  radio  and  television  broadcast. 

For    the    text    of    the    President's    message,    see 
Item  41. 


43     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Report  Relating  to 
Classification  in  the  Tarifif  Schedules  of  Textured  Yarns. 
February  i,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  in  accordance 
with  section  2  of  Public  Law  89-229,  a  report 
concerning  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
separate  classification  in  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  for  those  articles  of  man- 
made  fibers  commonly  referred  to  as  tex- 
tured or  texturized  yarns. 

The  report  concludes  that  such  separate 
tariff  classification  for  textured  yarns  is  feasi- 
ble but  not  desirable  in  view  of  the  current 
situation. 

Textured  yarn  production  in  the  United 
States  has  been  rising  steadily  in  recent  years, 
from  74  million  pounds  in  i960  to  over  250 
million  pounds  in  1965.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  independent  throwster  industry, 
which  processes  a  major  portion  of  textured 
yarn,  has  had  rising  employment.  At  the 
same  time,  imports  have  been  declining. 
The  Tariff  Commission  has  estimated  that 
the  annual  imports  of  textured  yarns  de- 
clined from  more  than  two  million  pounds 
in  1962  to  less  than  one  million  pounds  in 
1965,  representing  less  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  die  domestic  market. 


Flowever,  the  representatives  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  have  argued  that  a  serious 
threat  of  injury  looms  in  the  future.  In  part 
because  of  this  concern,  the  report  recom- 
m^ends  that  more  accurate  import  data  for 
textured  yarns  be  provided  in  the  future,  so 
that  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch,  and  the 
industry  can  keep  close  watch  on  import 
levels  and  consider  additional  measures 
should  they  be  warranted.  I  am  therefore 
directing  that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  more 
accurate  data  on  imports  of  textured  yarns. 

I  am  also  transmitting  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  textured  yarns  which  I  requested. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
February  i,  1966 

note:  The  report  of  the  United  States  Tariil  Com- 
mission, dated  December  1965,  is  entitled  "Tex- 
tured Yarns,  Report  to  the  President  on  Investiga- 
tion No.  332-46  Under  Section  332  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  Pursuant  to  the  President's  Request  of 
October  i,  1965"  (TC  Pubhcation  166,  52  pp.)- 

A  "Presidential  Report  on  Textured  Yarns  of 
Man-Made  Fibers"  (5  pp.,  processed)  was  also  made 
public  by  the  White  House. 


44    Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Dr.  James  Duesenberry  as  a 
Member,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.    February  2,  1966 


Dr,  and  Mrs.  Duesenberry  and  family,  Chair- 
man AcJ{ley,  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Congress,  my 
friends: 

We  are  here  this  morning  to  engage  in  a 


bit  of  barter  with  Harvard  University.    Har- 
vard made  us  give  them  back  Otto  Eckstein. 
We  wouldn't  do  it  until  they  gave  us  Jim 
Duesenberry. 
Dr.  Duesenberry  is,  as  we  all  know,  one 
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of  this  Nation's  leading  economists.  When 
I  was  growing  up,  that  didn't  seem  to  mean 
very  much,  but  since  I  grew  up  we  have 
learned  the  error  of  our  ways. 

In  fact,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  legal  pro- 
fession had  itself  better  be  on  guard.  I 
haven't  had  any  head  count,  but  it  wouldn't 
surprise  me  a  bit  to  find  today  that  the  econ- 
omists in  Government  already  outnumber 
the  lawyers. 

Someone  once  defined  an  economist  as  a 
person  who  says  that  we  move  in  cycles  in- 
stead of  running  around  in  circles.  The 
new  breed  of  economists  that  we  have  on 
our  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  are  busy 
proving  that  we  don't  even  have  to  put  up 
with  the  cycles  any  more.  For  the  fact  is 
that  for  5  years  now,  if  the  press  v/ill  accept 
my  apology,  this  country  has  been  moving 
straight  ahead  and  we  think  in  the  right 
direction. 

We  are  now  in  the  6oth  month  of  record- 
breaking  prosperity,  I  read  this  morning,  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  that  amazing  achievement. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  described  the 
problem  of  government  in  these  words:  "If 
we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it."  That 
is  what  we  think  Gardner  Ackley  and  his 
brilliant  associates  are  trying  to  do  for  this 
economy  of  ours. 

We  believe  that  they  have  taken  some  of 
the  guesswork  out  of  the  job  of  trying  to 
steer  this  Ship  of  State.  With  their  help, 
with  the  close  relationship  and  constant  con- 
tact with  American  business,  and  American 
labor,  and  American  Government,  we  have 
tried  to  chart  a  common  course  that  has  kept 
us  in  the  mainstream  of  prosperity  in  this 
country. 

It  has  taken  more  than  their  advice.  It 
has  taken  industrial  statesmanship.    It  has 


taken  labor  responsibility.  It  has  taken  a 
Government  which  is  looking  out  every  min- 
ute of  the  day  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people.  And  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
encourage  this  great  partnership. 

Prosperity,  I  think,  then  will  take  care  of 
itself.  But  prosperity  by  itself  is  not  just 
enough.  We  have  already  proved  that  re- 
cessions are  not  a  necessary  fact  of  life.  Now 
we  must  prove  that  inflation  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  result  of  prosperity. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  it  is.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  the  continued  cooperation  of 
all  Americans,  if  we  can  get  that  cooperation, 
we  can  hold  inflation  in  check.  At  least  this 
is  our  goal.  And  this  is  our  objective  and 
this  is  our  determination. 

So  this  morning  I  again  appeal  to  all  my 
fellow  Americans  to  help  their  country  in 
this  hour  of  need.  I  appeal  to  business  not 
to  raise  prices.  I  appeal  alike  to  labor  to 
observe  the  guideposts. 

I  believe  that  the  fiscal  1967  budget  is 
designed  to  hold  our  economy  in  balance. 
I  would  remind  you  that  in  this  budget  cash 
receipts  exceed  cash  ouday.  Your  Govern- 
ment will,  we  think,  the  next  fiscal  year, 
take  in  $500  million  more  than  your  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  in  that  fiscal  year. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
revenue  measures  that  I  have  proposed.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  keep  the  recommended 
appropriations  within  the  limits  that  we 
have  requested. 

It  gives  me  a  very  great  pleasure  this  morn- 
ing to  welcome  Dr.  Duesenberry  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  my  administration. 

I  think  we  should  observe  that  he  comes 
here  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice.  He  has 
come  to  Washington  because  he  loves  his 
country  and  he  wants  to  serve  it,  and  he 
loves  his  Government  and  his  Government 
needs  him. 

He  and  his  lovely  wife  and  their  four 
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wonderful  children  are  most  welcome  addi- 
tions to  our  official  family.  I  think  that  they 
will  write  a  record  here,  as  his  colleagues  on 
the  Council  have  written,  that  will  excite  the 
admiration  of  not  only  all  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans, but  will  excite  the  admiration  of 
leaders  in  other  governments  throughout  the 
world  who  frequendy  comment  to  me  about 
the  wisdom,  the  foresight,  the  stability  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  its  policies. 


There  is  no  group  that  is  more  responsible 
for  that  stability  or  that  leadership  than  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Dr.  Duesenberry,  we  are  delighted  to  have 
you.    Welcome  aboard. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:05  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Duesen- 
berry and  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  During  his  remarks  he  re- 
ferred to  Otto  Eckstein,  former  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 


45    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  International 
Education  and  Health  Programs.    February  2,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  the  Congress  by  its  action  de- 
clared: the  nation's  number  one  task  is  to 
improve  the  education  and  health  of  our 
people. 

Today  I  call  upon  Congress  to  add  a  world 
dimension  to  this  task. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  International 
Education  and  Health  Acts  of  1966. 

We  would  be  shortsighted  to  confine  our 
vision  to  this  nation's  shorelines.  The  same 
rewards  we  count  at  home  will  flow  from 
sharing  in  a  worldwide  eflort  to  rid  man- 
kind of  the  slavery  of  ignorance  and  the 
scourge  of  disease. 

We  bear  a  special  role  in  this  liberating 
mission.  Our  resources  will  be  wasted  in 
defending  freedom's  frontiers  if  we  neglect 
the  spirit  that  makes  men  want  to  be  free. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  philosopher  Wil- 
liam James  declared  that  mankind  must  seek 
"a  moral  equivalent  of  war." 

The  search  continues — more  urgent  today 
than  ever  before  in  man's  history. 

Ours  is  the  great  opportunity  to  challenge 
all  nations,  friend  and  foe  alike,  to  join  this 
batde. 

We     have     made    hopeful    beginnings. 


Many  of  the  programs  described  in  this  mes- 
sage have  been  tested  in  practice.  I  have 
directed  our  agencies  of  government  to  im- 
prove and  enlarge  the  programs  already 
authorized  by  Congress. 

Now  I  am  requesting  Congress  to  give 
new  purpose  and  new  power  to  our  efforts 
by  declaring  that: 
— programs    to   advance    education    and 
health  are  basic  building  blocks  to  last- 
ing peace. 
— they  represent  a  long-term  commitment 

in  the  national  interest. 
— the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  charged  with  a  broad  au- 
thority to  help  strengthen  our  country's 
capacity  to  carry  on  this  noble  adven- 
ture. 

Education 

Education  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  nation's 
hopes  and  purposes.  It  must  be  at  the  heart 
of  our  international  relations. 

We  have  long  supported  UNESCO  and 
other  multilateral  and  international  agen- 
cies. We  propose  to  continue  these  efforts 
with  renewed  vigor. 
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Schooled  in  the  grief  of  war,  we  know  cer- 
tain truths  are  self-evident  in  every  nation 
on  this  earth: 
— Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our 

lasting  prospects  for  peace. 
— The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  will 
advance  no  faster  than  the  curriculum 
of  our  classrooms. 
— The  knowledge  of  our  citizens  is  one 
treasure  which  grows  only  when  it  is 
shared. 
International    education    cannot    be    the 
work  of  one  country.    It  is  the  responsibility 
and  promise  of  all  nations.    It  calls  for  free 
exchange  and  full  collaboration.    We  expect 
to  receive  as  much  as  we  give,  to  learn  as 
well  as  to  teach. 

Let  this  nation  play  its  part.    To  this  end, 
I  propose: 
— to  strengthen  our  capacity  for  interna- 
tional educational  cooperation. 
— to  stimulate  exchange  with  students  and 

teachers  of  other  lands. 
— to  assist  the  progress  of  education  in 

developing  nations. 
— to  build  new  bridges  of  international 
understanding. 

I.   TO  STRENGTHEN  OUR  CAPACITY  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL   COOPERATION 

Our  education  base  in  this  country  is 
strong.  Our  desire  to  work  with  other  na- 
tions is  great.  But  we  must  review  and 
renew  the  purpose  of  our  programs  for  inter- 
national education.     I  propose  to: 

I.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health ,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  within  his 
Department  a  Center  for  Educational  Co- 
operation. 

This  Center  will  be  a  focal  point  for  leader- 
ship in  international  education.  While  it 
will  not  supplant  other  governmental  agen- 


cies already  conducting  programs  in  this 
field,  it  will: 

— Act  as  a  channel  for  communication 
between  our  missions  abroad  and  the 
U.S.  educational  community; 

— Direct  programs  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

— Assist  public  and  private  agencies  con- 
ducting international  education  pro- 
grams. 

2.  Appoint  a  Council  on  International 
Education, 

Our  commitment  to  international  educa- 
tion must  draw  on  the  wisdom,  experience, 
and  energy  of  many  people.  This  Council, 
to  be  composed  of  outstanding  leaders  of 
American  education,  business,  labor,  the  pro- 
fessions, and  philanthropy,  will  advise  the 
Center  for  Educational  Cooperation. 

3.  Create  a  Corps  of  Education  Officers 
to  serve  in  the  United  States  Foreign  Service. 

As  education's  representatives  abroad,  they 
will  give  sharper  direction  to  our  programs. 
Recruited  from  the  ranks  of  outstanding 
educators,  they  will  report  directly  to  the 
Ambassador  when  serving  in  foreign 
missions. 

4.  Stimulate  New  Programs  in  Interna- 
tional Studies  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

No  child  should  grow  to  manhood  in 
America  without  realizing  the  promise  and 
the  peril  of  the  world  beyond  our  borders. 
Progress  in  teaching  about  world  affairs  must 
not  lag  behind  progress  made  in  other  areas 
of  American  education. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  earmark  funds 
from  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  so  that  our 
regional  education  laboratories  can  enrich 
the  international  curricula  of  our  elementary 
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and  secondary  schools. 

5.  Support  Programs  of  Interiiational 
Scope  in  Smaller  and  Developing  Colleges, 

Many  of  our  nation's  institutions  have 
been  unable  to  share  fully  in  international 
projects.  By  a  new  program  of  incentive 
grants  administered  through  HEW  these  in- 
stitutions will  be  encouraged  to  play  a  more 
active  role. 

6.  Strengthen  Centers  of  Special  Compe- 
tence in  International  Research  and  Training, 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  our  universi- 
ties have  been  a  major  resource  in  carrying 
on  development  programs  around  the  world. 
We  have  made  heavy  demands  upon  them. 
But  we  have  not  supported  them  adequately. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  program 
of  incentive  grants  administered  by  HEW 
for  universities  and  groups  of  universities — 

(a)  to  promote  centers  of  excellence  in 
dealing  with  particular  problems  and  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  world, 

(b)  to  develop  administrative  stafi  and 
faculties  adequate  to  maintain  long-term 
commitments  to  overseas  educational  enter- 
prises. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  AID  be  given 
authority  to  provide  support  to  American 
research  and  educational  institutions,  for  in- 
creasing their  capacity  to  deal  with  programs 
of  economic  and  social  development  abroad. 

II.   TO  STIMULATE  EXCHANGE  WITH  THE  STU- 
DENTS AND  TEACHERS  OF  OTHER  LANDS 

Only  when  people  know  about- — and  care 
about — each  other  will  nations  learn  to  live 
together  in  harmony.  I  therefore  propose 
that  we: 

I.  Encourage  the  Growth  of  School-to- 
School  Partnerships. 

Through  such  partnerships,  already  pio- 
neered on  a  small  scale,  a  U.S.  school  may 
assist  the  brick-and-mortar  construction  of  a 


sister  school  in  less  developed  nations.  The 
exchange  can  grow  to  include  books  and 
equipment,  teacher  and  student  visits. 

To  children,  it  can  bring  deep  understand- 
ing and  lasting  friendships. 

I  recomm.end  a  goal  of  1,000  school-to- 
school  partoerships. 

This  program  will  be  administered  by  the 
Peace  Corps,  in  cooperation  with  AID,  par- 
ticularly its  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Pro- 
gram. The  chief  cost  will  be  borne  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  participating 
schools. 

2.  Establish  an  Exchange  Peace  Corps, 
Our  nation   has   no  better  ambassadors 

than  the  young  volunteers  who  serve  in  46 
countries  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  propose 
that  we  welcomiC  similar  ambassadors  to  our 
shores.  We  need  their  special  skills  and 
understanding,  just  as  they  need  ours. 

These  "Volunteers  to  America"  will  teach 
their  own  language  and  culture  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  They  will  serve  in 
community  programs  alongside  VISTA 
Volunteers.  As  our  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
learn  while  they  serve,  those  coming  to  the 
United  States  will  be  helped  to  gain  training 
to  prepare  them  for  further  service  when 
they  return  home. 

I  propose  an  initial  goal  of  5,000 
volunteers. 

3,  Establish  an  American  Education  Place- 
ment  Service, 

We  have  in  the  United  States  a  reservoir 

of  talent  and  good  will  not  yet  fully  tapped: 

— school   and   college   teachers    eager  to 

serve  abroad; 
— professors  and  administrators  who  are 

retired  or  on  sabbatical  leave; 
— Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  desire  fur- 
ther foreign  service. 
To  encourage  these  men  and  women  to 
assist  in  the  developing  nations  and  else- 
where, I  recommend  that  we  establish  an 
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American  Education  Placement  Service  in 
HEW. 

It  will  act  as  an  international  recruitment 
bureau  for  American  teachers,  and  will  pro- 
vide supplemental  assistance  for  those  going 
to  areas  of  special  hardship. 

In  time,  I  hope  this  Service  will  lead  to 
the  development  of  a  World  Teacher  Ex- 
change— in  which  all  nations  may  join  to 
bring  their  classrooms  into  closer  relation- 
ship with  one  another. 

III.  TO  ASSIST  THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION 
IN   DEVELOPING   NATIONS 

To  provide  direct  support  for  those  coun- 
tries struggling  to  improve  their  education 
standards,  I  propose  that  we: 

1.  Enlarge  AID  programs  of  education 
assistance. 

In  my  message  on  Foreign  Assistance,  I 
directed  AID  to  make  a  major  effort  in  pro- 
grams of  direct  educational  benefit.  These 
will  emphasize  teacher  training — vocational 
and  scientific  education — construction  of 
education  facilities — specialized  training  in 
the  U.S.  for  foreign  students — and  help  in 
publishing  badly  needed  textbooks. 

2.  D(^velop  new  Techniques  for  Teaching 
Basic  Education  and  Fighting  Illiteracy, 

Our  own  research  and  development  in  the 
learning  process  can  be  adapted  to  fit  the 
needs  of  other  countries.  Modern  technol- 
ogy and  new  communications  techniques 
have  the  power  to  multiply  the  resources 
available  to  a  school  system. 

I  am  calling  on  HEW  to  support  basic 
education  research  of  value  to  the  developing 
nations. 

I  am  requesting  AID  to  conduct  studies 
and  assist  pilot  projects  for  applying  tech- 
nology to  meet  critical  education  shortages. 

3.  Expand  US,  Summer  Teaching  Corps. 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 


ment now  administers  programs  for  Ameri- 
can teachers  and  professors  who  participate 
in  summer  workshops  in  less  developed 
countries.  They  serve  effectively  to  support 
teacher-training  in  these  countries.  They 
also  enrich  their  own  teaching  experience. 
I  propose  this  year  that  AID  double  the 
number  of  U.S.  participants  in  the  Summer 
Teaching  Corps. 

4.  Assist  the  Teaching  of  English  Abroad, 
Many  of  the  newer  nations  have  a  vital 

need  to  maintain  English  as  the  language  of 
international  communication  and  national 
development.  We  must  help  meet  this  de- 
mand even  as  we  extend  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  in  our  own  schools. 

I  have  directed  AID,  supported  by  other 
agencies,  to  intensify  its  efforts  for  those 
countries  which  seek  our  help. 

5.  Establish  Bi-National  Educational 
Foundations, 

We  have  at  our  disposal  excess  foreign 
currencies  in  a  number  of  developing  na- 
tions. Where  conditions  are  favorable,  I 
propose  that  significant  amounts  of  these 
currencies  be  used  to  support  Bi-National 
Educational  Foundations.  Governed  by 
leading  citizens  from  the  two  nations,  they 
would  have  opportunities  much  like 
those  afforded  major  foundations  in  the 
United  States  to  invest  in  basic  educational 
development. 

To  the  extent  further  currencies  are  created 
by  our  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
abroad,  I  propose  that  a  portion  be  ear- 
marked for  educational  uses,  particularly  to 
assist  technical  training  in  food  production. 

IV.    TO  BUILD  NEW  BRIDGES  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

The  job  of  international  education  must 
extend  beyond  the  classroom.  Conferences 
of  experts  from  many  nations,  the  free  flow 
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of  books  and  ideas,  the  exchange  of  works  of 
science  and  imagination  can  enrich  every 
citizen.    I  propose  steps  to: 

1.  Stimulate  Conferences  of  Leaders  and 
Experts. 

I  have  directed  every  department  and 
agency  to  support  a  series  of  seminars  for 
representatives  from  every  discipline  and 
every  culture  to  seek  answers  to  the  common 
problems  of  mankind. 

We  are  ready  to  serve  as  host  to  interna- 
tional gatherings.  I  have  therefore  called 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  explore  ways  to  remove  unneces- 
sary hindrances  in  granting  visas  to  guests 
invited  from  abroad. 

2.  Increase  the  Flow  of  Boo\s  and  Other 
Educational  Material, 

I  recommend  prompt  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  Florence  Agreement 
and  thus  stimulate  the  movement  of  books 
and  other  educational  material  between  na- 
tions. This  Agreement  was  signed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  Government  in  1959 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  i960.  This 
necessary  Congressional  action  is  long  over- 
due to  eliminate  duties  and  remove  barriers 
for  the  importation  of  educational  materials. 

I  also  recommend  that  Congress  imple- 
ment the  Beirut  Agreement  to  permit  duty- 
free entry  of  visual  and  auditory  materials 
of  an  educational,  scientific  or  cultural 
nature. 

Finally,  we  must  encourage  American 
private  enterprise  to  participate  actively  in 
educational  exchange.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  amend  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  to  permit 
improvements  in  the  Informational  Media 
Guarantee  Program. 

3.  Improve  the  Quality  of  US.  Schools 
and  Colleges  Abroad. 


We  have  a  potentially  rich  resource  in  the 
American  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  overseas  assisted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  AID. 

They  should  be  showcases  for  excellence 
in  education. 

They  should  help  make  overseas  ser^ace 
attractive  to  our  own  citizens. 

They  should  provide  close  contact  with 
students  and  teachers  of  the  host  country. 

I  request  additional  support  to  assist  those 
institutions  which  meet  these  standards. 

4.  Create  Special  Programs  for  Future 
Leaders  Studying  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  90,000  foreign  students 
now  enrolled  in  U.S.  institutions.  Many  of 
them  will  someday  play  leading  roles  in  their 
own  countries.  We  must  identify  and  assist 
these  potential  leaders. 

I  recommend  that  HEW  and  AID  provide 
grants  to  enrich  their  educational  experience 
through  special  courses  and  summer 
institutes. 

FIealth 

The  well-being  of  any  nation  rests  funda- 
mentally upon  the  health  of  its  people. 

If  they  are  cursed  by  disease,  their  hopes 
grow  dim. 

If  they  are  plagued  by  hunger,  even  the 
blessings  of  liberty  give  little  comfort. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  for  many 
years  to  relieving  human  suffering.  Today 
our  effort  must  keep  pace  with  a  growing 
world  and  with  growing  problems. 

Therefore,  I  propose  a  program  to: 

—create  an  International  Career  Service 
in  Health; 

— help  meet  health  manpower  needs  in 
developing  nations; 

— combat  malnutrition; 
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— control  and  eradicate  disease; 
— cooperate  in  worldwide  efforts  to  deal 
with  population  problems, 

I.   CREATE  AN  INTERNATIONAL  CAREER  SERVICE 
IN   HEALTH 

The  first  requirement  of  an  International 
Health  Program  is  trained  manpower, 
I  propose  to: 

1.  Increase  the  supply  of  trained  Ameri- 
cans, 

I  recommend  a  program  of  Public  Health 
Service  grants  to  our  universities  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  Our  first  year  goal  will 
be  to  increase  by  at  least  500  the  number  of 
graduate  students  preparing  to  participate  in 
international  health  activities. 

2.  Establish  a  select  corps  of  International 
Health  Associates. 

The  Public  Health  Service  will  recruit 
young  professionals  in  the  health  disciplines 
to  be  available  for  assignments  at  home  and 
overseas.  Through  service  with  AID,  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  international  organizations, 
they  will  gain  experience  as  the  first  step  in 
building  careers  in  international  heaidi. 

I  recommend  recruitment  of  100  outstand- 
ing young  Americans  to  be  the  freshman 
class  of  International  Health  Associates. 

3.  Establish  a  program  of  Fellows  in  Inter- 
national Health, 

I  propose  that  50  special  fellowships  be 
awarded  to  the  best  qualified  young  Ameri- 
cans with  previous  experience  overseas  and 
demonstrated  capacity  for  leadership.  With 
the  help  of  advanced  training,  they  will  pre- 
pare for  ever  more  rewarding  service  in  this 
challenging  career. 

4.  Create  an  International  Corps  in  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  build  a  career 
service  corps  competent  to  sustain  the  inter- 


national  health   programs    in   which    this 
country  participates. 

II.  TO    HELP    MEET    THE    HEALTH    MANPOWER 
NEEDS   OF  DEVELOPING   NATIONS 

In  many  countries,  the  struggle  for  better 
health  is  crippled  by  severe  shortages  not 
only  of  physicians  but  of  all  health  workers — 
nurses,  sanitarians,  laboratory  technicians, 
public  health  workers,  health  educators,  hos- 
pital administrators,  and  others. 

We  must  work  for  the  day  when  each 
country  will  be  able  to  train,  in  its  own 
institutions,  the  health  workers  it  needs. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  assist  in  relieving  criti- 
cal manpower  needs.  Toward  these  ends  I 
propose  to: 

1.  More  than  double  the  present  AID 
program  to  strengthen  medical  and  health 
training  institutions  in  the  developing 
nations. 

This  program  supports  construction  of 
teaching  and  laboratory  facilities,  modern- 
ization of  teaching  materials  and  methods, 
and  assignments  of  American  faculty  abroad. 

2.  Enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  recruit  and 
provide  more  volunteers  for  service  in  the 
health  manpower  programs  of  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

This  will  require  an  expanded  recruitment 
effort,  new  programs  of  training  and  an 
increased  emphasis  on  health. 

III.   TO   COMBAT   MALNUTRITION 

Last  year,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
I  emphasized  the  cost  of  malnutrition  to  the 
developing  nations.  This  cost  is  counted  in 
stunted  human  and  national  growth. 

Since  then,  we  have  done  much  to  combat 
hunger.  Today,  our  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
grams reach  about  100  million  people. 

With  our  help,  a  number  of  countries  have 
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begun  to  establish  self-sustaining  programs 
to  conquer  malnutrition.  Through  inter- 
national organizations — the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  UNICEF,  the  World 
Health  Organization — we  have  added  fur- 
ther resources  to  this  struggle. 

But  food  production  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  demands  of  expanding 
population. 

Where  food  is  scarce,  babies,  young  chil- 
dren, and  mothers  are  the  first  affected.  By 
1967,  nearly  270  million  of  the  world's  chil- 
dren will  suffer  from  malnutrition.  The 
legions  of  the  hungry  will  grow  unless  man- 
kind acts  to  meet  this  peril. 

This  nation  must  play  a  larger  role  in 
combatting  malnutrition,  especially  among 
the  young.    I  propose  to: 

1.  Establish  a  Head  Start  Nutritional 
Program  to  increase  the  number  of  infants, 
children,  and  mothers  receiving  adequate 
diets  under  the  Food  for  Peace  Program. 

Our  assistance  currently  reaches  about  70 
million  children,  10  million  of  whom  are 
under  5  years  of  age.  Our  goal  must  be  to 
help  the  developing  nations  start  or  expand 
programs  that  will  reach  150  million  chil- 
dren within  the  next  five  years. 

To  overcome  the  most  serious  nutritional 
diseases,  I  have  directed  AID  to  enlarge  its 
program  for  enriching  milk  and  other  Food 
for  Peace  commodities  with  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

2.  Provide  Trainlfig  in  Nutrition. 

The  developing  nations  need  trained  man- 
power— professional,  technical  and  adminis- 
trative— to  carry  out  effective  nutrition 
programs. 

I  am  requesting  that  Congress  appropriate 
funds  for  AID  to  support  training  in  the 
United  States  for  nutrition  specialists  from 
the  developing  countries  and  to  support 
training  institutions  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  27  nations. 


3.  Expand  Research  on  Malnutrition. 

We  need  to  know  much  more  about  the 
effects  of  nutritional  deficiency;  the  cheapest 
and  best  ways  to  apply  technological  ad- 
vances; and  how  to  develop  new,  rich  sources 
of  protein.  I  am  requesting  funds  for  AID 
to  expand  basic  and  applied  research  in  these 
areas. 

IV.    TO   CONTROL   AND   ERADICATE   DISEASES 

In  the  rich  nations,  a  healthy  childhood  is 
the  birthright  of  most  children. 

But  in  the  poor  nations,  children  die  daily 
of  diarrheal  diseases  and  cholera.  Smallpox, 
malaria  and  yellow  fever — all  preventable 
diseases — drain  the  health  of  the  people  and 
the  economy  of  the  nation.  Animal  diseases 
destroy  desperately  needed  food. 

To  launch  a  simultaneous  and  concerted 
attack  upon  these  major  infectious  diseases, 
I  propose  that  we  initiate  or  enlarge  pro- 
grams to: 

1.  Eradicate  malaria — within  ten  years— 
jrom  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Ethiopia, 
Nepal,  Jordan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
India,  Pakistan  and  Iran. 

The  United  States  assists  15  malaria  eradi- 
cation programs  now  in  progress.  I  am 
requesting  additional  funds  to  expand  these 
programs,  and  thus  bring  freedom  from  this 
disease  to  more  than  800  million  people  in 
the  coming  decade. 

We  will  strengthen  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  as  coordinator  of  the 
hemispheric  attack  on  malaria.  We  will 
support  the  efforts  of  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

2.  Eradicate  smallpox  throughout  the 
world  by  i()y^. 

Toward  this  goal,  we  will  continue  our 
support  for  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  provide  special  AID  support  for  19 
West    African    countries    which    have    re- 
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quested  our  assistance. 

3.  Reduce  the  hazard  of  measles* 
Measles,  a  relatively  mild  disease  in  our 

country,  is  virulent  in  others.  It  kills  many 
children.  It  leaves  others  blind,  deaf,  or 
mentally  retarded.  AID  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  conducted  a  successful 
pilot  project  in  measles  immunization  in 
Upper  Volta.  Since  then,  nearly  all  the 
neighboring  West  African  countries  have 
requested  similar  assistance.  AID  will  ex- 
pand its  vaccination  program  to  help  those 
countries  control  measles  w^ithin  the  next 
five  years. 

4.  Develop  the  means  to  control  cholera 
and  diarrheal  diseases  in  developing  nations. 

Because  cholera  cannot  yet  be  prevented, 
we  must  develop  more  effective  means  of 
control.  Through  our  own  research, 
through  cooperative  programs  with  Japan, 
and  through  continued  assistance  to  the 
SEATO  Cholera  Research  Center  in  East 
Pakistan,  we  will  move  actively  to  curb  the 
outbreak  of  this  dread  disease. 

Diarrheal  disease,  a  major  cause  of  infant 
death  in  the  poor  nations,  is  transmitted 
largely  through  contaminated  water.  Work- 
ing directly  with  these  nations  and  with 
international  organizations,  AID  will  ex- 
pand worldwide  programs  to  ensure  safe 
water  supplies. 

5.  Control  animal  diseases. 

Control  or  eradication  of  animal  diseases 
could  increase  the  meat  supply  by  more 
than  25  percent  in  a  number  of  developing 
nations.  As  many  as  three-fourths  of  the 
rural  population  suffer  from  debilitating  di- 
seases that  originate  in  animals. 

I  am  requesting  funds  to  support  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  in  develop- 
ing and  testing  vaccines  against  rabies  and 
foot  and  mouth  disease.  In  addition,  we 
will  support  PAHO  as  it  initiates  and  ex- 
pands control  measures   against  foot  and 


mouth  disease  in  several  Latin  American 
countries. 

6.  Expand  U,S,-]apan  Science  Coopera- 
tion. 

In  1965  we  joined  Japan  in  a  cooperative 
science  program  to  combat  some  of  the  ma- 
jor diseases  of  Asia — ^leprosy,  parasitic  di- 
seases, tuberculosis,  cholera  and  malnutri- 
tion. I  am  requesting  funds  to  expand  this 
important  venture  administered  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

v.  TO    COOPERATE   IN  WORLDWIDE  EFFORTS  TO 
DEAL  WITH  POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

By  1970,  there  will  be  300  million  more 
people  on  this  earth.  A  reliable  estimate 
shows,  that  at  present  rates  of  growth,  the 
world  population  could  double  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  growing  gap — between 
food  to  eat  and  mouths  to  feed — eposes  one 
of  mankind's  greatest  challenges.  It  threat- 
ens the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  family. 

We  must  meet  these  problems  in  ways 
that  will  strengthen  free  societies — and  pro- 
tect the  individual  right  to  freedom  of  choice. 

To  mobilize  our  resources  more  effec- 
tively, I  propose  programs  to: 

1.  Expand  Research  in  Human  Reproduc- 
tion and  Population  Dynamics, 

We  are  supporting  research  efforts  through 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  AID  and  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. I  am  requesting  funds  to  in- 
crease the  pace  and  scope  of  this  effort.  The 
effort  to  be  successful  will  require  a  full 
response  by  our  scientific  community. 

2.  Enlarge  the  training  of  American  and 
foreign  specialists  in  the  population  field. 

We  are  supporting  training  programs  and 
the  development  of  training  programs 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
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tion,  and  Welfare  and  AID,  We  will  ex- 
pand these  programs  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  Assist  family  planning  programs  in 
nations  which  request  such  help. 

Here  at  home,  we  are  gaining  valuable  ex- 
perience through  new  programs  of  maternal 
and  infant  care  as  well  as  expansion  of  pri- 
vate and  public  medical  care  programs. 

Early  last  year  we  made  clear  our  readiness 
to  share  our  knowledge,  skill  and  financial 
resources  with  the  developing  nations  re- 
questing assistance.  We  will  expand  this 
effort  in  response  to  the  increasing  number 
of  requests  from  other  countries. 

The  Choice  We  Must  Make 

We  call  on  rich  nations  and  poor  nations 
to  join  with  us — to  help  each  other  and  to 
help  themselves.  This  must  be  the  first 
work  of  the  world  for  generations  to  come. 

For  our  part,  the  programs  in  International 
Education  and  Heakh  I  am  recommending 
this  year  will  total  $524  million: 

— $354  million  in  the  foreign  assistance 
program. 

—$103  million  in  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  program. 

— $1 1  million  in  the  Peace  Corps  program. 

— $56  million  in  the  State  Department 
cultural  and  education  program. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  message  on  Foreign 
Assistance  yesterday,  tliese  programs  will  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
balance  of  payments  policy. 


Last  Fall,  speaking  to  a  gathering  of  the 
world's  scholars  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, I  said:  ".  .  .  We  can  generate  growing 
light  in  our  universe — or  we  can  allow  the 
darkness  to  gather." 

In  the  few  months  since  then,  forty-four 
million  more  children  have  come  into  the 
world.  With  them  come  more  hunger— 
and  more  hope. 

Since  that  time  the  gross  national  product 
of  our  nation  has  passed  the  $700  billion 
mark. 

The  choice  between  light  and  darkness, 
between  health  and  sickness,  between  knowl- 
edge and  ignorance,  is  not  one  that  we  can 
ignore. 

The  light  we  generate  can  be  the  brightest 
hope  of  history.  It  can  illuminate  the  way 
toward  a  better  life  for  all.  But  the  dark- 
ness— if  we  let  it  gather — can  become  the 
final,  terrible  midnight  of  mankind. 

The  International  Education  and  Health 
Acts  of  1966  present  an  opportunity  to  begin 
a  great  shared  adventure  with  other  nations. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  for  pas- 
sage of  both  measures. 

Our  national  interest  warrants  it. 

The  work  of  peace  demands  it. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  Flouse 
February  2, 1966 

note:  The  International  Education  Act  of  1966  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  October  29,  1966  (sec 
Item    557).     The    proposed    International    Health 
Act  was  not  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress. 
See  also  Item  46. 


46    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Message  on  International 
Education  and  Health.    February  2,  1966 


LAST  YEAR  Congress,  by  its  acts,  declared 
this  Nation's  number  one  task  is  to  now  im- 
prove the  education  and  health  of  our  people. 
Today  I  call  upon  Congress  to  add  a  world 
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dimension  to  this  task.  The  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  marks  our  commit- 
ment to  help  others  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
slavery  of  illiteracy  and  ignorance. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  i()66 
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The  International  Health  Act  of  1966 
pledges  us  to  join  in  banishing  the  curse  of 
disease. 

I  have  bold  yet  prudent  goals  for  all  of  us 
to  meet:  To  create  1,000  school-to-school 
partnerships  with  the  young  of  other  na- 
tions; to  bring  5,000  exchange  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  from  abroad  to  live  and  work  in 
our  country;  to  conquer  or  control  some  of 
the  world's  killer  diseases — cholera,  small- 
pox, malaria;  to  enrich  diets  of  150  million 
infants    and    mothers    in    less    developed 


nations. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  philosopher  Wil- 
liam James  declared  that  mankind  must  seek 
a  moral  equivalent  of  war.  That  search  has 
become  more  desperate  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. So  we  call  on  all  rich  nations  and  all 
poor  nations,  friend  and  foe  alike,  to  join 
us  in  this  combat.  It  can  be  the  first  work 
of  the  world  for  generations  yet  to  come. 

note:  The  President  also  recorded  the  statement  for 
radio  and  television  broadcast. 

For  the  text  of  the  President's  message,  see  Item 

45. 


47    Message  to  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  Meeting  in 
New  York  City.    February  2,  1966 


MY  MESSAGE  to  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association  is  simple  and  urgent — 

We  must  stop  the  slaughter  on  our 
highways, 

I  applaud  your  dedication  to  this  vital 
task.  I  share  your  sense  of  sharp  anxiety 
and  deepening  concern.  You  and  I  know 
that  the  gravest  problem  before  this  nation — 
next  to  war  in  Vietnam — -is  the  death  and 
destruction,  the  shocking  and  senseless  car- 
nage, that  strikes  daily  on  our  highways  and 
that  takes  a  higher  and  more  terrible  toll 
each  year. 

It  must  stop.  There  is  cause  for  sacrifice 
in  Vietnam.  There  is  no  excuse  for  suicide 
at  home. 

There  \%  no  excuse  for  49,000  Americans 
killed — 3^  million  maimed  and  injured — 
billions  lost  in  property  damage  and  man 
hours — all  in  die  one  frightening  and  tragic 
year  of  1965. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  nation  that 
tolerates  such  anarchy  on  v/heels.  It  is 
anarchy  when  each  week  nearly  1,000  of  us 
die  in  auto  accidents  and  when  70,000  more 
are  crippled  or  hurt. 

Since  i960,  1,675  Americans  have  been 


killed  in  Vietnam  fighting  Communist  ag- 
gression. But  the  number  of  Americans 
killed  on  the  highways  in  1965  alone  was 
more  than  30  times  greater.  It  is  time  we 
started  doing  our  homework. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  a  country— and  no 
future  for  a  people — that  continues  to  ignore 
the  mounting  weight  of  evidence. 

— It  is  a  fact  that  605,000  Americans  have 
died  in  all  w^ars  from  the  Revolution  to  Viet- 
nam— 190  years — while  1^/2  million  Ameri- 
cans have  died  on  our  highways  in  only  25 
years. 

— It  is  a  fact  that  if  we  continue  at  our 
present  suicidal  rate,  half  of  all  Americans 
will  one  day  suffer  death  or  serious  injury 
on  our  highways. 

— It  is  a  prediction,  an  official  government 
estimate,  that  our  death  toll  may  exceed 
70,000  each  year  within  the  next  decade. 

I  accept  the  facts.  I  refuse  to  accept  the 
prediction.  This  Administration  has  moved 
and  will  move  to  stop  the  slaughter — to  re- 
place suicide  with  sanity,  and  anarchy  with 
safety. 

The  existing  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram gave  new  and  high  priority  to  the 
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elimination  of  dangerous  highway  locations. 
Some  39  states  have  already  spent  $55  million 
on  such  projects,  of  which  $26  million  was 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

But  more — much  more™ remains  to  be 
done. 

I  will  shortly  propose  a  comprehensive 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  arrest  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  on  our 
highways. 

I  want  to  encourage  your  organization  to 


carry  the  crusade  for  highway  safety  to  every 
state,  community  and  individual.  Your 
constant  and  constructive  eferts  have  already 
achieved  much.  Now,  together  with  every 
American  of  sense  and  conscience,  we  can 
and  must  achieve  more. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  was  ap- 
prvoved  by  the  President  on  September  9,  1966  (see 
Item  449). 


48    Statement  by  the  President  Announcing  an  Increase  in  Enriched 
Uranium  To  Be  Made  Available  for  Peaceful  Uses. 
February  2,  1966 


IN  ACCORDANCE  with  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  the  President  determines 
the  quantities  of  special  nuclear  material  to 
be  made  available  for  distribution  at  home 
and  abroad.  Such  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion of  quantities  of  enriched  uranium  for 
peaceful  uses  was  announced  on  July  3,  1963. 
Since  that  time,  diere  has  been  considerable 
progress  in  plans  for  the  increased  utilization 
of  enriched  uranium  in  nuclear  powerplants. 
In  order  to  give  assurances  that  enriched 
uranium  can  be  supplied  to  meet  these  needs, 
I  am  announcing  today  a  further  increase  in 
the  quantities  of  material  to  be  made 
available. 

I  have  determined,  pursuant  to  section  41b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  that  the  quantities  of  uranium-235 
in  enriched  uranium  to  be  made  available 
are  raised  from  200,000  to  300,000  kilograms 
for  domestic  distribution  under  section  53, 
and  from  150,000  to  250,000  kilograms  for 
foreign  distribution  under  section  54. 
These  amounts  have  been  recommended  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense.    The  new  total  of  550,000  kilo- 


grams is  more  than  50  percent  higher  than 
the  previous  total. 

The  material  will  be  distributed  as  re- 
quired over  a  period  of  years  and  will  be 
subject  to  prudent  safeguards  against  un- 
authorized use.  Charges  for  this  material 
will  result  in  substantial  revenues  to  the 
United  States  Government.  As  nuclear 
programs  develop  in  the  future,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  necessary  to  make  further  de- 
terminations increasing  the  amounts  of  ma- 
terial to  be  available.  The  large  capacity 
of  U.S.  diffusion  plants  for  the  production 
of  enriched  uranium  permits  them  to  meet 
both  civilian  and  military  requirements. 

A  discussion  of  the  new  determination  is 
contained  in  the  attached  statement  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

note:  The  statement  by  Glenn  T.  Scaborg,  Chair- 
man, Atomic  Energy  Commission,  pointed  out  that 
the  material,  most  of  it  of  low  enrichments,  would 
be  used  in  research  and  development  and  as  fuel  in 
nuclear  reactors,  with  the  bulk  of  it  being  utilized  in 
generating  electricity. 

The  statement  noted  that  "Allocation  of  enriched 
uranium  to  a  reactor  project  includes  material  for 
the  fuel  loading,  for  fuel  consumption  over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  domestic  license  or  foreign  agreement 
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for  cooperation,  and  for  the  inventory  outside  of  the 
reactor  associated  with  the  manufacture  and  storage 
of  fuel  elements,  cooling  and  shipment  of  irradiated 
fuel,  and  chemical  processing  of  irradiated  fuel  to 
recover  the  remaining  uranium  and  plutonium. 
The  amount  of  U-235  contained  in  enriched  ura- 
nium returned  to  the  AEC  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  supplied  by  the  AEC  in  computing  how 
much  is  available  for  further  distribution.  The 
material  allocated  to  a  reactor  project  may  not  be 
completely  distributed  for  several  decades. 

"As  of  December  31,  1965,  there  were  in  effect 
in  the  United  States  construction  permits  or  operating 
licenses  for  i8  power  reactors,  5  test  reactors,  75 
research  reactors,  and  17  critical -experiment  facilities, 
and  583  licenses  for  other  uses  of  special  nuclear 
material,   not   including   the  AEC's   own   reactors, 


facilities,  and  uses.  Agreements  for  cooperation  in 
the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  are  in  effect  between 
the  United  States  and  a  large  part  of  the  free  world, 
including  34  countries  and  West  Berlin;  16  of  these 
agreements  provide  for  cooperation  on  power  re- 
actors. In  addition,  agreements  are  in  effect  with 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community  (Euratom). 
"Enriched  uranium  for  peaceful  uses  is  distributed 
abroad  only  under  civil  agreements  for  cooperation. 
All  such  agreements  contain  a  guaranty  by  the 
cooperating  coimtry  that  the  material  supplied  will 
be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  Safe- 
guard provisions  allowing  inspection  of  materials, 
facilities,  and  records  by  United  States  or  interna- 
tional inspectors  are  also  included,  as  appropriate." 
(2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  164) 


49    Remarks  Upon  Presenting  the  Heart-of-the-Year  Av/ard  to 
Representative  John  E.  Fogarty.    February  3,  1966 


Congressman  Fogarty  and  Dr,  Taussig, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

When  we  read  that  a  fully  functioning 
artificial  heart  is  possible  within  5  years,  we 
pay  tribute  to  congressional  leadership,  and 
particularly  to  Congressman  John  Fogarty 
of  Rhode  Island. 

And  when  we  finally  call  a  halt  to  the 
wholesale  murder  of  heart  disease,  all  of  us 
will  bless  the  day  that  Congress  took  effective 
action.  John  Fogarty  represents  the  little 
State  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  but  his  crusade  for  better  health 
has  led  him  often  to  the  first  house  of  the 
land. 

Fie  came  here  last  August  4th  for  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Community  Facilities  Act.  He 
w^as  back  again  the  next  day  at  the  signing  of 
the  Community  Health  Services  Extension 
Act — community  mental  health  centers  one 
week,  Community  Health  Services  Extension 
Act  the  next  week. 

Four  days  later  he  came  back  to  see  us  as 
a  sponsor  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  the  signing  of  the  Health  Research  Fa- 
cilities Act.    In  October  he  was  back  at  the 


White  House  again  for  the  signing  of  the 
Heart,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments,  to 
establish  regional  medical  centers  to  help  us 
in  fighting  these  killer  diseases. 

Now  he  is  back  with  us  again  this  morn- 
ing. He  doesn't  have  a  bill  in  his  pocket — 
a  congressional  bill,  I  mean — but  this,  I 
think,  I  can  tell  you:  When  he  comes  to  this 
house,  he  is  always  welcome. 

For  John  Fogarty  knows  what  we  all  must 
learn,  and  that  is  that  no  society  can  be  great 
which  is  not  first  of  all  healthy.  The  heal- 
ing miracles  that  we  achieve  must  not  be 
gifts  for  Americans  only,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  suggested  another  health  measure  for 
this  Nation  to  discuss,  debate,  consider,  and, 
I  hope,  ultimately  act  upon.  That  is  the 
International  Health  Act  of  1966  that  is  to 
launch  a  cooperative  effort  by  all  of  the 
world's  people  to  make  a  determined  and 
organized  attempt  to  conquer  disease  wher- 
ever it  exists  in  human  beings. 

I  don't  let  you  in  on  any  secret  when  I  say 
I  am  hopeful  that  after  this  International 
Health  Act  of  1966  is  considered  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  it  will  not  be 
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long  before  John  Fogarty  is  back  here,  and 
Dr.  Taussig,  paying  us  another  visit,  and 
waiting  for  his  pen. 

The  world  cannot  wait.  The  clock  is 
ticking. 

I  know  that  as  we  work  on  these  messages 
and  outline  our  hopes  and  our  purposes  and 
our  ambitions  in  the  world,  that  some  people 
may  think  that  we  have  too  many  "goodies," 
that  we  are  pretty  visionary,  and  that  we 
have  something  for  everyone. 

The  cynical  sometimes  are  critical.  But 
I  know  of  no  more  worthy  motive  or  pur- 
pose that  a  human  being  can  have  than  to 
try  to  lay  out  as  his  or  her  goal  a  program 
that  will  educate  the  mind,  and  that  will 
conquer  disease  in  the  body,  and  that  will 
permit  your  children  and  your  people  to  live 
in  an  atmosphere  and  an  environment  of 
beauty  and  culture  and  enjoy  the  better 
things  of  life. 

Now,  we  cannot  conquer  disease,  and  we 
cannot  educate  all  humanity,  and  we  cannot 
have  a  symphony  in  every  town,  and  we  can- 
not have  a  Mellon  Art  Gallery  in  every 
capital,  but  we  can  hope  for  them  and  we 
can  work  for  them  and  we  can  give  what 
we  have  to  them,  and  we  can  urge  them  and 
provide  leadership  and  ideas  and  try  to  move 
along. 

I  was  reading  a  speech  late  last  night  that 
the  Postmaster  General  under  President 
Roosevelt  had  made,  and  he  talked  about  his 
first  100  days  and  his  first  loo  bills,  and  how 
most  of  them  lived  on  today  and  none  of 
them  had  ever  really  been  repealed. 

What  I  hope  the  sixties  will  be  remem- 
bered for  are  the  steps  that  we  have  taken 
in  education  and  in  health  and  in  under- 


standing of  our  fellow  man,  not  just  in  the 
50  States  of  this  Union,  but  in  all  the  conti- 
nents of  the  world. 

It  may  just  be  a  few  thousand  or  a  few 
million  that  start  the  program.  The  poverty 
program  was  really  started  with  the  NYA 
and  the  CCC  back  in  the  thirties,  and  it  has 
developed  from  there.  The  whole  great 
conservation  movement  in  water  resources 
in  this  country  started  with  something  we 
proudly  call  the  TVA  that  Senator  Norris 
did. 

The  heal'da  program  that  this  man  picked 
up  when  he  was  a  lone  wolf — when  he  got 
lonely  he'd  go  over  and  see  Lister  Hill  in  the 
Senate,  but  outside  of  the  two  of  them  there 
weren't  many  around  that  really  believed 
that  you  could  do  something  about  it.  Yet 
there  are  people  in  this  room  today  that  are 
living  testimonials  to  the  fruits  of  his 
research. 

It  gives  me  such  great  satisfaction  to  at- 
tempt in  the  best  way  I  can  to  pay  tribute  to 
Congressman  Fogarty  from  the  great  State 
cf  Rhode  Island. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:40  a.m.  in  the 
Theater  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  R(?presentative  John  E.  Fogarty  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Dr.  Helen  B.  Taussig,  President 
of  the  American  Heart  Association.  During  his 
remarks  he  referred  to  James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster 
General  1933-1940,  George  W.  Norris,  Representa- 
tive from  Nebraska  1903-1913  and  Senator  from 
Nebraska  19 13-1943,  and  Senator  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama. 

The  President  presented  the  award  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Heart  Association  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Taussig,  codeveloper  of  the  "blue  baby"  surgical 
procedure.  In  1959  President  Johnson,  then  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  received  the  first  Heart- 
of-the-Year  Award. 
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50    Message  of  Congratulations  Following  the  Landing  on  the  Moon 
of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  Luna  9.    February  3^  1966 


Dear  Mr,  Chairman: 

You  and  the  people  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  great  success  of  Luna  9.  Your  ac- 
complishment is  one  that  can  benefit  all 
mankind.  And  all  mankind  applauds  it. 
Your  scientists  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  man's  knowledge  of  the  moon  and  of 
space. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


[His  Excellency  Nikolai  Viktor ovich  Podgorny, 
Chairman,  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
U.S.S.R.] 

note:  The  text  of  the  telegram  was  read  by  Bill  D. 
Moyers,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  at  his 
news  conference  at  4:40  p.m.  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1966,  in  his  oflice  at  the  White  House.  It 
was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House 
press  release. 

The  unmanned  Soviet  spaceship  had  made  a  suc- 
cessful soft  landing  on  the  moon,  the  first  of  its 
kind.  Following  the  landing  telemetric  signals  were 
transmitted  back  to  earth. 


51     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In 
Community  Relations  Service. 

Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Seven  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
introducing  the  first  Community  Relations 
Service  measure  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  did  so  out  of  a  lifelong 
belief  that  conciliation  is  alv^ays  stronger 
than  confrontation. 

At  that  time  I  observed  that  such  an  orga- 
nization w^ould  place  heavy  responsibilities 
upon  the  conciliator.  He  vi^ould  have  to  be 
a  very  imaginative  man.  He  would  have  to 
be  a  very  understanding  man.  He  would 
have  to  be  a  man  of  absolute  integrity. 

Such  men,  I  told  the  Congress,  are  very 
difficult  to  find,  but  they  are  not  impossible 
to  find.  We  did  find  such  a  man  in  Gov- 
ernor LeRoy  Collins,  who  I  am  proud  to 
welcome  here  this  morning. 

And  now  I  think  we  have  found  another 
such  man  in  Roger  Wilkins,  who  I  am  glad 
to  have  here  to  take  the  oath.  Altliough  he, 
as  you  can  observe,  is  very  young  in  years, 
Roger  Wilkins  has  the  experience  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  poise  and  the  calm  judgment  which 
is  demanded  of  a  conciliator. 

He  has  had  extensive  experience  in  social 


of  Roger  Wilkins  as  Director, 
February  4,  1966 

welfare.  He  has  had  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  developing  nations. 
The  very  able  and  beloved  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  tells  me  that  he  has  experience 
that  will  be  very  valuable  to  him  as  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer.^  He  has  had  now  nearly  4 
years'  experience  as  a  public  servant.  And 
above  all,  I  believe  that  he  has  understanding. 

Not  long  after  I  announced  my  intention 
of  nominating  Roger  Wilkins  to  be  the  Di- 
rector of  the  new  Community  Relations 
Service,  he  was  asked  whether  the  fact  that 
Roy  Wilkins  was  his  uncle  had  anything  to 
do  with  this  appointment.  Now  I  want  it 
known  that  to  be  related  to  Roy  Wilkins  is 
no  small  honor. 

There  are  few  Americans  that  I  believe 
have  worked  longer,  harder,  more  intelli- 
gendy,  or  more  effectively  for  racial  and 
social  justice  in  our  country,  and  I  consider 
him  not  only  one  of  my  close  counselors,  but 
one  of  the  great  citizens  of  this  generation. 

But  today  we  have  met  here  in  this  White 


^The  President  would  shortly  thereafter  recom- 
mend transfer  of  the  Community  Relations  Service 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  (see  Item  59). 
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House  Theater  not  so  much  to  honor  Roger 
Wilkins  because  he  has  a  distinguished 
uncle;  I  think  it  is  better  that  we  should  con- 
gratulate Roy  Wilkins  because  he  has  such 
a  distinguished  nephew. 

We  place  high  priority  on  the  task  that 
we  have  given  you,  Roger.  We  have  se- 
cured the  services  of  a  very  wise  and  able 
man,  Brooks  Hays,  to  work  with  you.  We 
have  proposed  a  very  sharp  increase  in  the 
budget  of  the  Community  Relations  Service, 
from  $1.3  million  to  $2  million.  Vv^e  have 
proposed  an  increase  in  the  manpower  of  the 
Service  from  67  to  100. 

We  are  shifting  the  focus  of  the  Service 
away  from  business  groups  and  enlarging  its 
mission  by  having  it  report  directly  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Wilkins,  as  Director,  will  have  the  rank  of 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

So,  Roger,  you  have  been  given  a  very 
critical  task,  at  a  very  critical  hour,  a  critical 
period  in  your  Nation's  history. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said,  "I  believe  this  Government  cannot 
endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free." 
Today,  I  believe  that  this  Nation  cannot 
endure  torn  by  hatred,  and  bigotry,  and 
racial  strife.  I  believe  that  we  are,  at  this 
very  moment,  at  a  crossroads  in  America. 

And  I  believe  that  the  destiny  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  await  its  deci- 
sion. That  decision  will  not  be  made  by  a 
powerful,  strong  Federal  Government  here 
in  Washington.  Of  course,  that  Govern- 
ment can  and  will  help.  That  Government 
can  and  v^iU  right  injustices.  That  Govern- 
ment can  fill  empty  plates  and  it  can  try  to 
help  nourish  eager  minds. 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  as  I  just 
related  to  Mr.  Heineman  in  the  library,  it  is 
with  the  people  in  the  communities  of  this 


Nation  that  really  the  ultimate  decision  rests 
and  where  the  ultimate  responsibility  lies. 
It  rests  in  their  hearts.  It  rests  in  their  sense 
of  decency  and  fair  play.  Above  all,  it  rests 
in  their  commonsense. 

So  it  is  to  these  people  and  their  com- 
munities that  you  must  direct  the  efforts  of 
the  Community  Relations  Service.  There 
are  high  responsibilities  here.  You  can 
carry  them  with  our  high  hopes  and  with 
our  warm  confidence.  Our  prayers  will  be 
with  you  and  our  efforts  will  support  you 
every  step  of  the  way. 

[At  this  point  the  oath  of  office  was  administered 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T,  Connor,  The 
President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

I  have  just  finished  a  preliminary  meeting 
with  the  chairman  of  the  civil  rights  con- 
ference to  be  held  this  spring  here  at  the 
White  House.  He  is  one  of  our  most  gifted 
businessmen,  one  of  our  most  dedicated 
patriots.  He  is  going  to  give  every  weekend 
and  as  much  nighttime  as  necessary  from 
now  until  late  in  the  spring  to  organize  the 
conference  and  bring  the  best  people  in  the 
Nation  here  to  the  White  House  to  discuss 
the  civil  rights  problems  that  face  us,  to 
try  to  work  out  an  agenda  of  not  only  prob- 
lems, but  solutions  and  programs. 

I  v/ould  like  ail  of  you  who  are  interested 
in  this  field  to  know  him,  and  I  would  like 
to  publicly  thank  him  for  the  great  sacrifices 
he  is  making,  trying  to  serve  his  country  in 
this  critical  field  in  this  critical  period — Mr. 
Ben  Heineman. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:38  a.m.  in  the 
Theater  at  the  White  House.  During  his  remarks  he 
referred  to  LeRoy  CoUins,  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  former  Governor  of  Florida,  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  Roy  Wilkins, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  Brooks  Hays,  Repre- 
sentative from  Arkansas  1 943-1 959  and  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  1 961-19 63,  and  Ben  W. 
Heineman,  chairman  of  the  forthcoming  White 
House  conference  on  civil  rights. 
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52    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
February  4,  1966 


The  President.  I  have  two  or  three  items 
of  interest,  I  think,  to  give  you. 

Food  Situation  in  India 

[i.]  First  of  all,  I  spent  some  time  this 
week  working  on  the  food  situation  for 
India.  I  think  I  need  not  dwell  at  length 
on  the  very  serious  situation  that  confronts 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  people  as 
a  result  of  the  drought  and  the  famine  that 
exists  there. 

I  have  counseled  with  the  appropriate 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  agri- 
culture and  foreign  affairs  and  foreign  rela- 
tions and  appropriations  fields,  and  I  am 
today  making  an  allotment  of  2  million  tons 
of  wheat  and  i  million  tons  of  maize  to  be 
immediately  available,  and  to  be  shipped  as 
quickly  as  is  possible. 

The  wheat  will  be  worth  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $160  million,  and  the  maize  will 
be  between  $45  million  and  $50  million. 

I  plan  to  see  the  Prime  Minister  ^  at  her 
convenience,  and  we  will  at  that  meeting  go 
further  into  the  problems,  the  mutual  prob- 
lems, to  try  to  arrive  at  a  further  course  of 
action  and  additional  measures  that  we  can 
take  and  our  people  can  take  to  be  helpful 
to  our  friends  and  to  the  people  of  India, 
and  also  to  talk  about  things  that  the  people 
of  India  can  do  to  help  their  friends,  the 
people  of  America. 

I  have  reviewed  this  at  some  length  with 
the  Ambassador,  at  great  length  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. We  have  had  a  number  of  our  best 
technical   personnel   there.    Some  are  still 

*Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  Prime  Minister  of  India. 


there.    Others  will  be  going  in  the  next  few 
days. 

If  there  are  questions  on  that,  I  will  take 
them  now,  and  then  I  will  go  into  some 
other  things. 

questions    concerning    INDIA 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  gather,  then, 
that  the  resumption  of  economic  aid  will 
await  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Gandhi. 

The  President.  I  wouldn't  want  to  fore- 
close or  preclude  any  allotments  in  between, 
but  none  have  been  made  as  of  now.  I 
would  anticipate  that  she  would  be  here  in 
the  reasonably  near  future.  I  am  just  pass- 
ing on  the  most  urgent  at  the  moment. 
That  is  food.  We  have  allotted  3  54  million 
tons  already  this  fiscal  year,  and  this  will  be 
an  additional  3  million — 2  million  of  wheat 
and  I  million  of  maize. 

You  can  say  that  we  are  formulating 
legislation  that  we  will  discuss  with  the 
Indian  Government,  but  we  are  formulating 
legislation  that  will  be  discussed  and  de- 
bated and  sent  to  the  Congress  unless  we 
change  our  mind.  That  is  our  present 
plan — to  ask  for  a  commitment  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  and  to  also 
use  whatever  influence  we  have,  what  lead- 
ership in  the  world,  to  ask  other  countries 
to  come  in  and  contribute. 

Now,  in  just  what  form  we  will  do  that 
is  still  in  the  detail  state.  I  went  into  it  last 
night  and  I  spent  some  time  today  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  it,  but  he  is  go- 
ing to  be  working  on  it  today. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  this  might  affect 
the  American  farm  situation? 

The    President.  I    wouldn't    think    it 
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would  aflect  it  a  great  deal  one  way  or  the 
other.    We  have  adequate  supplies. 

Q.  It  will  cut  down  surpluses,  though, 
will  it  not? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  expect  Mrs. 
Gandhi  to  come  here  within  the  next  few 
weeks?  - 

The  President.  I  think  that  i%  a  matter 
for  her  to  announce.  She  is  welcome  any 
time  she  can  come.  We  have  been  very 
receptive  to  visits  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India  since  we  got  our  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion last  year  and  we  were  in  a  position  to 
know  what  we  were  authorized  to  do. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  this  shipment  you  just 
announced  is  m  addition  to  the  emergency 
grain  shipments  you  authorized  late  last 
year? 

The  President.  Yes.  This  will  be  a  total 
of  6!4  million  tons.  We  have  authorized 
3  J4  million  and  we  will  authorize  another  3 
million  today.  I  haven't  even  told  the 
Secretary  the  amount.  I  have  been  study- 
ing this  since  he  left  here. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  announcing 
a  litde  more  than  I  thought.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  announce  what  we  can,  and 
then  I  am  going  to  ask  Congress  to  join  me 
in  authorizing  me  to  make  a  rather  sub- 
stantial increase  in  allotments  and  ask  the 
world  to  help  us  every  way  it  can.^ 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  aim  to  try  to  get 
it  up  to  approximately  a  million  tons? 

The  President.  I  would  say  that  is  pure 
speculation.  We  don't  have  any  aim,  goal, 
or  objective.  We  want  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  try  not  to  have  more  than  we  need  or 
less  than  we  need,  but  we  are  surveying  that 
now.  We  don't  know  what  other  nations 
will  do.  You  can  be  sure  America  will  do 
more  than  her  part. 


I  think  we  do  a  great  disservice  when  wc 
speculate  that  America  is  going  to  con- 
tribute X  ot  y  amounts  before  we  have  even 
decided  that,  because  you  then  wed  us  to  a 
position  in  the  public  mind  which  is  not 
justified,  and  which  I  am  not  authorized 
to  make. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  this  be  a  part  of 
your  Food  for  Peace  message,  or  will  you 
put  in  a  special  bill  that  would  apply  to 
India? 

The  President.  This  will  be  India,  a 
special  emergency  situation  for  India. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  what 
India's  needs  are  at  this  point  on  a  monthly 
basis  or  a  yearly  basis? 

The  President.  They  have  a  shortage  of 
roughly  19  million  tons,  and  they  are  taking 
steps  to  ration  and  pull  that  down  to  several 
million  tons — 6, 7,  8,  maybe  down  to  11  or  12 
million.  They  can  speak  better  about  that 
than  I  can,  although  I  had  a  detailed  report 
from  the  Ambassador  last  night  that  I  re- 
viewed with  the  Congress. 

Is  there  anything  else? 

Q.  Will  you  take  questions  on  other  sub- 
jects, sir? 

Conference  on  Vietnam  in  FIaw^\ii 

The  President.  [2.]  Yes.  I  am  going 
to  make  another  litde  announcement  and 
you  will  probably  want  to  ask  me  something 
on  that. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  wanting  to 
visit  with  Ambassador  Lodge  and  General 
Westmoreland.*  Last  week  we  explored 
the  possibility  of  General  Westmoreland 
coming  here  and  addressing  a  group,  and 
that  did  not  work  out.  So  I  ascertained  he 
would  be  in  Pearl  Harbor  and  Honolulu 


*  See  Items  148,  149,  152. 
'See  Item  153. 


*  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland, Commander,  United  States  Military  As- 
sistance Command,  Vietnam. 
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this  weekend.  I  have  tentative  plans  to 
have  Ambassador  Lodge  come 

Q.  What  v^as  that,  sir? 

The  President.  I  have  plans  to  ask  Am- 
bassador Lodge  to  come  into  Honolulu  and 
join  General  Westmoreland  there.  I  will 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  v^ith  appropriate  education  and 
health  officials,  to  join  me  and  a  very  limited 
White  House  working  group.  We  will 
leave  here  sometime  late  tomorrow  and  go 
to  Honolulu. 

We  will  ask  the  Chief  of  State,  General 
Thieu,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ky,  to 
also  come  there  for  a  visit  and  to  exchange 
views  with  us.  We  w^iil  have  both  military 
and  nonmilitary  briefings.^ 

Following  those  meetings  on  Tuesday  I 
will  return  to  Washington  with  some  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Bundy,^  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  other  technical 
people  may  go  on  to  explore  and  inaugurate 
certain  pacification  programs  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  agriculture  in  Viet- 
nam, 

As  I  said,  I  have  been  wanting  to  have  a 
chance  to  review  with  Ambassador  Lodge 
and  General  Westmoreland  our  complete 
program  diere.  Since  General  Westmore- 
land is  going  to  be  there  anyway,  I  thought 
it  would  be  good  for  us  this  weekend  to 
meet  him  there  instead  of  trying  to  have 
them  ail  come  over  here.  It  is  a  little  trip 
for  each  one  of  us,  but  neither  one  of  us  has 
to  go  too  far.  We  will  do  that.  I  expect  to 
come  back  Tuesday.  I  don't  know  what 
General  Vv'^estmoreland  plans  to  do.  Some- 
times he  stays  there  for  as  long  as  a  week. 
I  am  not  sure,  and  they  are  not  sure,  just 


what  his  plans  are.    I  believe  his  wife  is  in 
Honolulu. 

QUESTIONS   REGARDING  THE   CONFERENCE 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any  assur- 
ance that  the  Vietnamese  officials  you  men- 
tioned will  be  meeting  you  there? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Sir,  have  you  met  Prime  Minister  Ky 
before? 

The  President.  No. 

Q.  Have  any  political  or  military  devel- 
opments prompted  this? 

The  President.  No.  Just  as  I  stated,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  wanting  to  see  them 
and  talk  to  them,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  good 
time  to  do  it. 

Q.  Are  you  asking  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  go  with  you? 

The  President.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  use  the  Navy  base  for  your 
headquarters  ? 

The  President.  We  have  our  security 
people  working  on  that,  and  that  will  be  a 
matter  that  will  be  handled  by  the  State 
Department  and  Admiral  Sharp's^  group 
out  there. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  just  to  review  your 
timetable,  you  are  going  to  leave  here  to- 
morrow afternoon  or  tomorrow  night? 

The  President,  Tomorrov/  afternoon.  It 
will  be  as  soon  in  the  afternoon  as  I  can. 
I  plan  to  return  Tuesday  night. 

Q.  You  will  be  back  in  here  Tuesday 
night? 

The  President.  I  will  probably  leave  out 
there  Tuesday  night. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  possibility 
of  other  allies  who  are  associated  there  with 
us  in  combat  to  participate  in  this? 

The  President.  No. 


'^  See  Items  53-56. 

'McGeorge    Bundy,    Special    Assistant    to    the 
President. 


''Adm.  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp,  Jr.,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  U.S.  Forces  in  the  Pacific. 
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Q.  Will  the  discussions  be  mainly  on 
military  matters  or  political? 

The  President.  Just  as  I  said,  it  will  be 
on  nonmilitary  and  military  matters.  We 
will  have  a  good  deal  on  the  pacification 
matters,  particularly  on  agriculture.  Sec- 
retary Freeman  ^  has  been  working  on  this 
for  some  time.  I  asked  him  about  lo  days 
ago  to  go  out,  and  then  I  asked  him  to  have 
his  technical  people  wait  until  this  thing 
jelled  a  litde  bit. 

I  had  planned  to  ask  Mr.  Bundy  to  go  out, 
but  I  asked  him  to  hold  back  until  we  could 
try  to  put  this  all  together.  I  have  asked 
Mr.  Gardner  ^  to  try  to  make  arrangements 
to  get  excused  from  hearings  that  he  will 
have  so  that  he  can  have  the  health  and 
education  people,  too. 

We  are  going  to  emphasize  in  every  way 
we  can,  in  line  with  the  very  fine  pronounce- 
ments that  the  Prime  Minister  has  made 
concerning  his  desires  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  health  and  agriculture.  We  want 
to  be  sure  that  we  have  our  best  planning 
and  our  maximum  eflort  put  into  it.  That 
will  occupy  a  substantial  part  of  the 
conference. 

But  we  will,  of  course,  very  thoroughly 
go  into  the  military  briefing  and  have 
Admiral  Sharp  and  General  Westmoreland 
bring  to  my  attention  anything  and  every- 
thing that  they  feel  will  be  worthy.  I  would 
like  to  know  them  a  little  better  and  I  would 
like  them  to  know  me  a  little  better. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  mentioned  this  before, 
Mr.  President,  but  will  the  conferences  run 
the  full  3  days — Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday? 

The  President.  I  would  expect  I  would 
be  coming  back  late  Tuesday  night.  I 
would  expect  that  I  would  leave  here  some- 


time after  noon  tomorrow.  Now,  the 
precise  moment,  I  just  frankly  do  not  know, 

Q.  Sir,  is  Mr.  Bell  going  to  go? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  haven't  talked 
to  him,  but  I  would  hope  that  either  Mr. 
Bell  or  Mr.  Gaud  ^«  could  go.  Mr.  Bell,  I 
believe,  is  testifying,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  he  has  concluded  or  not.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  interrupt  it.  It  is  a  matter 
for  him  to  work  out.  We  have  had  detailed 
conferences  with  him  in  this  field  and  he  is 
prepared  for  the  action  we  have  discussed. 

Q.  Will  some  of  Mr.  Lodge's  staff,  like 
General  Lansdale,^^  be  included  in  this? 

The  President.  There  will  be  appropri- 
ate officials  from  some  of  the  staffs. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Hearings 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  Senator  Ful- 
bright's^^  committee,  Mr.  Bell  has  been 
testifying  in  public  hearings,  and  Mr.  Rusk 
and  Mr.  McNamara  ^^  both  have  declined 
to  do  so. 

The  President.  Mr.  Rusk  testified 

Q.  I  mean  today. 

The  President.  in  a  public  hearing 

before  television. 

Q.  Today,  it  was  Mr.  McNamara  and 
General  Wheeler,^^  I'm  sorry.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  prompted  this  decision,  please? 
Is  there  any  comment  on  it  you  would  like 
to  make? 

The  President.  No,  I  think  all  of  you 


*Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
*John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 


^**  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  and  William  S.  Gaud, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

^^Maj.  Gen.  Edward  G.  Lansdale,  senior  liaison 
officer  with  the  Saigon  government. 

^  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  of  Arkansas,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

"Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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who  have  been  around  here  through  the 
years — ^particularly  when  we  have  had  testi- 
mony on  military  matters  and  times  when 
we  are  engaged  with  the  enemy  or  when  we 
are  fighting  Communists — know  that  we 
have  tried  to  work  out  a  procedure,  at  least 
in  the  years  I  was  on  Armed  Services  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  to  make  available  all 
the  information  we  could  make  available 
without  aiding  the  Communists  and  aiding 
the  enemy. 

I  guess  the  most  notable  case  was  the  Mac- 
Arthur  case  where  the  committee  in  its  wis- 
dom— and  the  administration  agreed — de- 
cided they  would  take  full  testimony  and 
the  witnesses  could  make  complete  and  de- 
tailed answers,  and  then  appropriate  judi- 
cious officials  would  review  that  testimony 
and  not  furnish  damaging  testimony  to  the 
enemy.^^ 

I  am  sure  that  that  procedure  has  been 
satisfactory  and  it  is  the  general  practice  in 
Appropriations  Committees  now.  And  the 
Armed  Services  Committees,  who  really 
have  some  experience  in  this  field,  and  who 
have  practices,  I  would  think  could  work 
out  something  along  that  line  without  any 
difficulty.  Of  course,  you  are  always  faced 
with  this  problem. 

I  think  the  Preparedness  Committee  that 
I  headed  for  years,  I  think  still  follows  this 
rule  though  I  could  be  wrong.  I  haven't 
looked  into  it  but  it  is  just  my  impression 
that  they  take  full  and  complete  testimony 
and  release  everything  that  can  be  released. 

If  not,  the  witness  is  confronted  with  this 
problem:  He  cannot  be  fully  responsive,  or  if 

^^In  June  1951  Senate  committee  hearings  were 
held  to  look  into  the  dismissal  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  from  his  command  in  the  Far  East. 
The  testimony  is  printed  in  "Hearings  Before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  on  the 
Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East"  (Government 
Printing  Office,  1951,  Parts  1-5,  3691  pp.). 


he  is  fully  responsive  he  endangers  and 
places  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  a  good  many 
of  our  men. 

I  saw  the  other  day  on  television  one  of 
our  witnesses  testifying  and  he  was  asked 
the  question  about  bombing  a  certain  coun- 
try, some  Senator  having  made  a  statement 
about  it.  Just  the  connotation  of  the  ques- 
tion, just  the  question  itself  created  a  prob- 
lem that  when  you  fellows  get  through  writ- 
ing about  it  and  putting  a  headline  on  it, 
could  really  become  a  problem  for  the  Na- 
tion, and  particularly  for  our  men. 

He  was  attempting  to  form  an  answer 
before  television  that  would  try  to  satisfy 
the  Senators,  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  men.  The  Senator  said,  "Well,  if  you 
don't  want  to  be  responsive,  that  is  all  right, 
if  you  are  not  going  to  be  responsive."  So 
he  points  up  the  problem. 

The  problem  is  that  if  you  are  fully  re- 
sponsive in  some  military  matters,  the  Chief 
of  Stafi  can  very  quickly  get  your  men 
involved. 

If  you  are  not  fully  responsive,  then  you 
don't  satisfy  the  Senators.  So  how  do  you 
serve  the  national  interest.? 

Well,  through  the  years,  I  think  Senator 
Russell,^^  when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
MacArthur  committee — and  we  had  the 
Republicans,  a  number  of  them,  on  the  com- 
mittee— they  all  agreed  to  these  procedures 
and  I  think  they  use  them  pretty  well  now. 
I  am  sure  they  will  work  out. 

I  don't  know  what  General  Wheeler's 
position  is.  He  has  not  discussed  it  with 
me,  and  Secretary  McNamara  hasn't.  But 
I  don't  think  that  is  any  great  problem  for 
informing  Senators.  It  is  not  a  matter  that 
is  spectacular,  or  it  is  not  a  matter  that  you 
want  to  have  a  show  about. 


^^  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
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When  you  are  talking  about  military  mat- 
ters and  men  out  there  dying,  you  want  to  be 
very  careful  that  you  don't  involve  them  or 
endanger  them. 

Further  Questions  on  Vietnam 

[4.]  Q.  In  regard  to  the  Honolulu  meet- 
ing, do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  a  shift 
in  policy  on  Vietoam  might  result  from  these 
consultations? 

The  President.  That  is  not  anticipated  at 
all. 

Q.  Is  it  a  policy  review? 

The  President.  We  are  there  to  get  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  briefings  and  to  ex- 
change viewpoints.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
anticipate  getting  off  and  making  any 
changes  one  way  or  the  other.  I  wouldn't 
say  that  we  wouldn't  learn  some  things 
from  the  meeting  that  would  cause  us  to 
either  improve  the  situation  or  strengthen  it, 
but  I  would  not  want  you  to  anticipate  that 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  formulate 
any  different  policy  at  all,  because  that  is  not 
the  purpose. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  thinking  about 
a  report  to  the  American  people  when  you 
return  from  Honolulu? 

The  President.  No.  I  am  reporting  to 
them  every  day.  I  am  reporting  to  them 
now. 

Q.  I  was  thinking  of  a  speech  on  televi- 
sion or  something  like  that. 

The  President.  I  just  finished  one  on 
television.^''  I  know  of  no  President  that 
has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  report 
more  or  who  has  taken  advantage  of  it  more. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  I  got  some 
criticism  for  using  the  television  58  times, 
almost  twice  as  much  as  my  predecessor,  in 
reporting  to  the  people. 


I  had  a  rather  detailed  report  on  Vietnam 
in  the  State  of  the  Union.^^  I  have  gone 
into  some  of  the  decisions  involved  in  the 
statement  when  I  resumed  activities  out 
there  a  few  days  ago. 

We  will  report  to  you,  following  these 
discussions  and  these  meetings,  everything 
that  we  can  and,  through  you,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
you  can  tell  us  about  the  response  you  have 
had  to  your  decision  to  resume  the  bomb- 
ings of  North  Vietnam? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  there  is 
anything  that  you  don't  know  about.  I  re- 
viewed last  night  here  the  responses  from 
all  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  I  pretty 
well  know  the  measure  of  public  sentiment 
that  we  have  had. 

Substantially  large  groups,  some  70-odd 
percent,  felt  that  the  pause  was  advised  and 
they  approved  of  it,  and  I  think  a  very  sub- 
stantial percent  approved  of  ending  it.  It 
went  somewhat  longer  than  anyone  had 
anticipated,  even  the  proponents  of  it,  and 
even  the  nonaligned  countries  or  neutral 
countries,  some  of  whom  felt  that  it  was 
indicated. 

But  that  was  a  series  of  circumstances. 
We  would  hear  something  here,  and  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  didn't  get  Mr. 
Sevareid  ^^  confused,  and  so  we  would  fol- 
low it  right  out  to  the  last  inch. 

But  by  the  time  we  traveled  down  that 
road,  we  would  hear  some  rumor  over  here, 
and  we  would  go  and  follow  that  one  out. 
By  the  time  you  did  that  with  1 15  countries 
and  you  get  them  all  wrapped  up,  it  takes 
time. 

Finally,  the  last  2  or  3  days  we  received 
a  note  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  very 


'  See  Item  39. 


''  See  Item  6. 

^''Eric    Sevareid    of    the    Columbia    Broadcasting 
System. 
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urgent  message  delivered  to  one  of  the  large 
powers  in  a  very  critical  capital,  and  so  V7t 
had  to  wait  a  couple  of  days  for  that. 

The  substance  of  that  was  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  ^°  letter  that  had  been  printed  here  2 
or  3  days  before.  So  by  that  time  we  had 
used  38  days,  and  we  felt  that  we  had  ex- 
hausted all  of  the  possibilities  there. 

Therefore,  we  had  no  real  hope  of  accom- 
plishing anything  in  these  capitals  and  we 
were  free  to  pursue  other  efforts,  which  we 
are  now  pursuing  at  the  United  Nations 
and  any  other  places  that  may  offer  pos- 
sibilities from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  that  subject,  the 
United  Nations,  could  you  give  us  your 
evaluation  of  what  has  happened  so  far? 
Is  there  any  movement,  in  your  opinion, 
toward  the  peace  table,  through  the  U.N.  or 
anywhere  else? 

The  President.  I  am  glad  that  we  took 
the  action  that  we  did,  after  we  had  thor- 
oughly exhausted  all  of  the  possibilities  with 
other  countries.  I  am  happy  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  took  the  action  that  it  did.  I  am 
not  as  accurate  in  my  predictions  as  Drew 
Pearson.^^  I  do  not  have  any  batting  aver- 
age like  that,  and  I  would  rather  let  devel- 
opments up  there  emerge  and  not  try  to 
predict  what  course  they  will  take. 

We  will  do  everything  that  we  can  to 
thoroughly  search  for  a  course  that  will  lead 
to  peace.  Ambassador  Goldberg,^^  with  the 
help  of  his  staff,  and  the  friends  of  peace  in 
the  United  Nations,  are  going  to  be  working 
around  the  clock  until  peace  is  achieved. 


^  Ho  Chi  Minh,  President  of  North  Vietnam. 

"Author  of  the  syndicated  column  "Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round." 

^Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 


[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  clarify  an 
earlier  question  or  answer,  it  would  be 
wrong  in  your  view,  would  it  not,  to  inter- 
pret your  trip  as  coming  at  a  crucial  point 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

The  President.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  I  ought  to  interpret  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  Just  say  that  I  am  going.  I  am 
going  in  a  707,  and  as  to  what  phase  of  the 
war,  I  don't  think  that  that  has  much  to  do 
with  it. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  I  ask  if 
the  overseas  polls  on  opinion  were  made  by 
USIA  and  what  use  we  are  making  of  that 
polling  technique  now  in  directing  foreign 
policy? 

The  President.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,  but  if  it  is  USIA,  I  would 
talk  to  USIA. 

Q.  I  was  merely  asking  if  the  polls  you 
have  were  made  by  USIA. 

The  President.  What  polls  are  you  talk- 
ing about? 

Q.  On  overseas  opinion. 

The  President.  I  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  You  will  have  to  get  it 
clear.  I  haven't  discussed  any  polls  with 
you,  have  I? 

Q.  I  was  referring  to  the  polls  that  you 
mentioned,  the  70  percent. 

The  President.  They  are  here,  in  this 
country. 

Q.  They  are  domestic  polls  ? 

The  President.  I  believe  your  Washing- 
ton Post  publishes  Lou  Harris.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  feeling  here  on  Lou  Harris' 
poll,  where  73  favored  the  pause — that  is, 
73  percent  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Reporter:  Thank  you. 

note:  President  Johnson's  fifty-fourth  news  confer- 
ence was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White  House  at 
2:45  p.m.  on  Friday,  February  4,  1966. 
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battle — the  dream  of  security  in  their  vil- 
lage, a  teacher  for  their  children,  food  for 
their  bodies,  medicine  for  their  sick,  the  right 
to  worship  in  the  way  they  choose.  They 
fight  for  the  essential  rights  of  human  exist- 
ence, and  only  the  callous  or  the  timid  can 
ignore  their  cause. 

There  are  special  pleaders  who  counsel 
retreat  in  Vietnam.  They  belong  to  a  group 
that  has  always  been  blind  to  experience  and 
has  been  deaf  to  hope.  We  cannot  accept 
their  logic  that  tyranny  10,000  miles  away  is 
not  tyranny  to  concern  us,  or  that  subjuga- 
tion by  an  armed  minority  in  Asia  is  dif- 
ferent from  subjugation  by  an  armed 
minority  in  Europe.  Were  we  to  follow 
their  course,  how  many  nations  might  fail 
before  the  aggressor?  Where  would  our 
treaties  be  respected,  our  word  honored,  and 
our  commitments  believed? 

In  the  forties  and  the  fifties  we  took  our 
stand  in  Europe  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
those  threatened  by  aggression.  If  we  had 
not  then  acted,  what  kind  of  Europe  might 
there  be  today? 

Now  the  center  of  attention  has  shifted 
to  another  part  of  the  world  where  aggres- 
sion is  on  the  march  and  enslavement  of  free 
men  is  its  goal. 

Our  stand  must  be  as  firm  as  ever. 

If  we  allow  the  Communists  to  win  in 
Vietnam,  it  will  become  easier  and  more 
appetizing  for  them  to  take  over  other 
countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
will  have  to  fight  again  someplace  else — at 
what  cost  no  one  knows.  And  that  is  why 
it  is  vitally  important  to  every  i\merican 
that  we  stop  the  Communists  in  South 
Vietnam. 

To  these  beautiful  islands  and  the  newest 


Mr,  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  welcome  these  two  brave  leaders  of  the 
Vietnam.ese  Republic  and  their  colleagues 
to  American  soil.  We  meet  here  in  a  time 
of  testing  and  trial,  but  we  will  talk  also  of 
hope  and  harvest. 

Our  friends  in  Korea  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  sent  their  own  men  to 
join  with  Vietnamese  and  Americans  in  a 
conflict  to  decide  if  aggression  and  terror 
are  the  way  of  the  future  or  whether  free 
men  are  to  decide  their  own  course. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  gravest  importance 
to  all  other  nations,  large  or  small,  whose 
peoples  seek  to  walk  in  independence  and 
peace.  For  were  the  Communist  aggressors 
to  win  in  Vietnam,  they  would  know  that 
they  can  accomplish  through  so-called  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  what  they  could  not 
accomplish  through  naked  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea, or  insurgency  in  the  Philippines,  in 
Greece  and  Malaya,  or  the  threat  of  aggres- 
sion in  Turkey,  or  in  a  free  election  booth 
anyw^here  in  the  world. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  1,300 
Americans  have  lost  their  lives  from  Com- 
munist action  in  Vietnam.  But  more  than 
11,000  of  our  Vietnamese  brothers-in-arms 
died  last  year  protecting  their  homeland. 

Why  do  these  Vietnamese  fight  on?  Be- 
cause they  are  not  going  to  let  others  enslave 
them  or  rule  their  future.  And  with  their 
soldiers  are  the  administrators  and  civil  offi- 
cials, and  the  villagers  themselves — to  many 
of  whom  each  darkness  of  the  evening  is 
filled  with  fear,  and  to  many  of  whom  each 
noise  in  the  night  may  be  a  terrorist's  bomb 
or  an  assassin's  grenade. 

And  yet  they  fight  on. 

They  fight  for  dreams  beyond  the  din  of 
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of  our  States  have  come  the  leaders  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States-~come  here 
to  talk  of  our  resolution  to  defend  the  peace 
and  to  build  a  decent  society  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  Because  we  are  here  to 
talk  especially  of  the  works  of  peace,  we  will 
leave  here  determined  not  only  to  achieve 
victory  over  aggression,  but  to  win  victory 
over  hunger,  disease,  and  despair. 

We  are  making  reality  out  of  the  hopes 
of  the  common  people — hope  for  a  better 
life.  We  will  talk  here  of  health  and  educa- 
tion, of  agriculture  and  economics — and  we 
will  talk  of  those  other  important  aspects 
of  a  vital  future  for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
In  all  of  these  endeavors,  we  will  give  all 
the  support  possible  to  the  energetic  efforts 
of  our  Vietnamese  allies. 

As  leaders  of  our  two  nations,  engaged  in 
this  struggle,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  should 
meet  together  in  order  that  we  may  best 
move  forward  together.  So  this  afternoon 
I  extend  to  these  two  friends  and  these  allies 
of  ours  a  most  warm  welcome  to  our  country. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:25  p.m.  at  Honolulu 
International  Airport  where  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu,  Chairman  of  the  National  Leadership  Com- 
mittee (Chief  of  State),  Republic  of  Vietnam,  was 
given  a  formal  welcome  with  full  military  hon- 
ors. In  his  opening  remarks  the  President  referred 
to  General  Thieu  and  Prime  Minister  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky. 

General  Thieu  responded  as  follows: 
"Mr.  President: 

"Today  as  we  set  foot  on  American  territory,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  we  extend  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  our  friendly  greeting. 

"We  also  express  our  gratitude  for  the  warm 
support  and  the  precious  assistance  of  the  American 
people  and  Government. 

*'Your  words  have  gone  beyond  the  usual  wel- 
coming address,  for  they  have  told  Vietnam  and 
the  world  of  a  renewed  and  much  stronger  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  draw 


a  line  and  stop  Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam, 
and  now. 

"Your  review  of  the  past  Communist  aggressions 
tlie  world  over  leaves  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to 
the  logical  conclusion  that  has  been  drawn.  Once 
again  the  Americans  have  confirmed  themselves  as 
the  champions  of  liberty,  the  worthy  descendants 
of  the  Minuteman.  By  adopting  the  Vietnamese 
cause,  you  have  not  only  carried  on  the  American 
tradition  of  coming  to  the  assistance  of  a  friend 
in  need,  but  you  have  also  shown  enlightenment, 
vision,  and  realism  in  the  best  American  tradition, 

"We  welcome  your  initiative,  Mr.  President,  in 
inviting  us  to  this  conference.  This  is  a  precious 
occasion  for  the  leaders  of  our  countries  to  per- 
sonally meet.  This  also  serves  to  further  strengthen 
the  friendship  and  the  close  cooperation  already 
existing  between  our  Governments  in  the  common 
struggle  against  Communist  aggression  so  as  to 
maintain  world  peace  and  protect  the  freedom  of 
mankind. 

"This  is  also  a  meeting  between  friends  who 
already  are  in  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  Communists  our  unwavering  determination  to 
call  a  stop  to  their  efforts  at  enslaving  the  people 
of  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  force  they  may 
adopt  in  going  about  this  task. 

"Our  determination  is  also  to  go  one  step  further 
toward  the  complete  eradication  of  the  Communist 
wish,  for  whereas  the  Communists  only  promise  a 
better  society,  we  will  wage  every  effort  to  make  a 
reality  of  this  dream  for  a  better  society  that  is  in 
the  mind  of  every  Vietnamese. 

"We  Vietnamese  have  a  great  admiration  for  the 
remarkable  fighting  spirit  of  the  Americans,  and 
are  grateful  to  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  a  just  cause  and  for  the  sake  of  our  people. 
We  send  to  the  families  of  those  valiant  fighters  our 
most  sincere  admiration  for  their  loved  ones  and 
our  condolence. 

"Mr.  President,  v^^e  firmly  believe  that  the  efforts 
of  our  two  nations  in  the  service  of  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  peace  in  the  world  will  lead  to  final 
victory. 

"In  closing,  we  sincerely  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  warm  and  heartening  welcome  which 
you  have  extended  to  us,  and  we  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  reiterate  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  to  continue  to  fight  this  war  for  as 
long  as  is  necessary,  and  to  be  willing  and  ready  to 
make  sacrifices  so  as  not  to  betray  all  those  brave 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  who  have  given  their 
lives  so  that  we  may  be  free." 

See  also  Items  54-56. 
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54    Joint  Statement  Following  Discussions  in  Honolulu  With  the 
Chief  of  State  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Vietnam. 
February  8,  1966 


I.  THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Chief  of  State  and  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have 
concluded  3  days  of  the  most  intense  and 
friendly  discussion,  and  their  fundamental 
concord  of  purpose  and  policy  is  stated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Honolulu  which  they  are 
issuing  together  today.  In  addition  there 
has  been  opportunity  for  extended  review  of 
many  urgent  specific  questions,  both  at  the 
level  of  the  Chiefs  of  Government  and  at  the 
level  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  The  results  of 
this  immediate  discussion  are  reported  in  the 
remaining  paragraphs  of  this  communique. 

2.  The  leaders  of  the  two  Governments, 
with  their  advisers,  reviewed  the  intense 
efforts  for  peace  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  between 
Christmas  and  the  end  of  January.  Both 
Governments  noted  with  regret  the  total 
absence  of  a  present  interest  in  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 
They  reviewed  the  present  diplomatic  situa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere, 
and  they  agreed  upon  continued  diplomatic 
efforts  for  peace. 

3.  The  economic  advisers  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments had  a  thorough  discussion  of  their 
cooperative  programs  for  maintaining  eco- 
nomic stability  and  controlling  the  cost  of 
living  in  a  war-torn  country.  On  the  basis 
of  their  reports,  the  President  and  the  Chief 
of  State  and  Prime  Minister  have  agreed 
that  their  two  Governments  will  take  fur- 
ther concrete  steps  to  combat  inflation  in 
Vietnam. 

4.  The  leaders  of  the  two  Governments 
received  comprehensive  reports  on  the  in- 
tensified   program    of    rural    construction. 


The  Government  of  Vietnam  set  forth  a 
plan  for  efforts  of  particular  strength  and  in- 
tensity in  areas  of  high  priority,  and  the 
President  gave  directions  to  ensure  full  and 
prompt  support  by  all  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

5.  In  the  construction  program  three  par- 
ticular points  were  agreed  on  as  essential  for 
rapid  progress: 

(i)  Continued  emphasis  by  both  Viet- 
namese and  Allied  forces  on  the  effort  to 
build  democracy  in  the  rural  areas — an  effort 
as  important  as  the  military  battle  itself. 

(2)  Continued  emphasis  on  the  design 
of  rural  construction  work  to  meet  the  peo- 
ple's needs  for  larger  output,  more  efficient 
production,  improved  credit,  handicrafts  and 
light  industry,  and  rural  electrification. 

(3)  Concentration  of  resources — both 
Vietnamese  and  American — in  selected 
priority  areas  which  are  properly  related  to 
military  plans  so  that  the  work  of  rural  con- 
struction can  be  protected  against  disruption 
by  the  enemy. 

6.  Cabinet  members  of  both  Govern- 
ments had  thorough  discussions  of  special 
needs  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  health,  and  education. 
In  agriculture  it  was  agreed  that  special  effort 
would  be  made  to  move  agricultural  know- 
how— particularly  new  species  of  highly 
productive  rice  and  corn  and  vegetable 
seed — from  the  experimental  station  to  the 
farmer  in  the  fields.  Steps  for  more  rapid 
land  reform  were  carefully  reviewed.  It 
was  agreed  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  and  a  team  of  agricultural  experts 
would  proceed  at  once  to  Vietnam  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  enlarged  programs  of 
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agricultural  cooperation. 

7.  It  was  also  agreed  that  programs  in 
health  and  education  would  be  intensified. 
The  President  pledged  that  he  would  soon 
dispatch  teams  of  experts  in  those  fields  to 
Vietnam  under  the  direction  of  Secretary 
Gardner.  Both  Governments  agreed  to 
make  increased  efforts  in  the  training  of 
health  personnel,  in  providing  teams  for 
medical  care,  and  creating  a  stronger  medi- 
cal logistics  system.  They  also  agreed  to 
strengthen  their  cooperation  in  building 
elementary  schools,  in  training  teachers,  in 
reinforcing  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion, and  in  supplying  textbooks. 

8.  It  was  agreed  that  the  refugees  who 
have  of  their  own  free  will  come  over  from 
the  enemy  side  must  be  adequately  cared  for 
and  prepared  to  resume  a  useful  role  in  so- 
ciety. The  Government  of  Vietnam  de- 
scribed its  plans  to  meet  this  problem  and 
the  President  assured  them  of  full  Ameri- 
can support.  It  was  agreed  that  a  special 
effort  will  be  made  to  provide  good  schools 


for  refugee  children. 

9.  There  was  a  full  discussion  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  and  of  military  plans  and  pro- 
grams. The  leaders  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments reached  full  agreement  upon  a  policy 
of  growing  military  effectiveness  and  of  still 
closer  cooperation  between  the  military 
forces  of  Vietnam  and  those  of  the  United 
States.  They  reaffirmed  their  determina- 
tion to  act  with  all  possible  regard  for  the 
rights  of  innocent  civilians,  to  adhere  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  on  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  act  with  full  re- 
spect for  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  neighboring  countries  which 
wish  to  live  in  peace. 

10.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the  leaders 
of  the  two  Governments  will  have  further 
meetings  like  this  one  in  the  future  for  the 
continued  execution  of  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Declaration  of  Honolulu. 

note:  The  joint  statement  was  released  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

See  also  Items  53,  55,  56. 


55    The  Declaration  of  Honolulu. 
February  8,  1966 


The  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  of  America  jointly  declare: 
— their  determination  in  defense  against 

aggression, 
— their  dedication  to  the  hopes  of  all  the 

people  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
— their  commitment  to  the  search  for  just 

and  stable  peace. 
In  pursuit  of  these  objectives  the  leaders 
of  their  Governments  have  agreed  upon  this 
Declaration,  which  sets  forth: 
— the   purposes   of   the   Government   of 
Vietnam, 


— the  purposes  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and 

— the  common  commitment  of  both  Gov- 
ernments. 

PART   II.   THE   PURPOSES   OF   THE 
GOVERNMENT   OF   VIETNAM 

Here  in  the  mid-Pacific,  halfway  between 
Asia  and  North  America,  we  take  the  op- 
portunity to  state  again  the  aims  of  our 
Government. 

We  are  a  Government — indeed  a  genera- 
tion— of  revolutionary  transformation.  Our 
people  are  caught  up  in  a  mortal  struggle. 
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This  struggle  has  four  sides. 

1.  We  must  defeat  the  Vietcong  and  those 
illegally  fighting  with  them  on  our  soil. 
We  are  the  victims  of  an  aggression  directed 
and  supported  from  Hanoi.  That  aggres- 
sion— that  so-called  "war  of  national  libera- 
tion"— is  part  of  the  Communist  plan  for  the 
conquest  of  all  of  southeast  Asia.  The  de- 
feat of  that  aggression  is  vital  for  the  future 
of  our  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

2.  We  are  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of 
social  injustice  among  our  people.  We  must 
bring  about  a  true  social  revolution  and  con- 
struct a  modern  society  in  which  every  man 
can  knovi^  that  he  has  a  future;  that  he  has 
respect  and  dignity;  that  he  has  the  opportu- 
nity for  himself  and  for  his  children  to  live 
in  an  environment  where  all  is  not  disap- 
pointment, despair,  and  dejection;  that  the 
opportunities  exist  for  the  full  expression  of 
his  talents  and  his  hopes. 

3.  We  must  establish  and  maintain  a 
stable,  'viable  economy  and  build  a  better 
material  lije  for  our  people.  In  spite  of  the 
war,  which  creates  many  unusual  and  un- 
predictable economic  situations,  we  are  de- 
termined to  continue  with  a  policy  of 
austerity;  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  assistance  granted  us  from  abroad;  and 
to  help  our  people  achieve  regular  economic 
growth  and  improved  material  welfare. 

4.  We  must  build  true  democracy  for  our 
land  and  for  our  people.  In  this  effort  we 
shall  continue  to  imbue  the  people  with  a 
sense  of  national  unity,  a  stronger  commit- 
ment to  civic  responsibility.  We  shall 
encourage  a  widened  and  more  active  par- 
ticipation in  and  contribution  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  free,  independent,  strong,  and 
peaceful  Vietnam.  In  particular,  we  pledge 
again: 

— to  formulate  a  democratic  constitution 
in  the  months  ahead,  including  an  elec- 
toral law; 


— to  take  that  constitution  to  our  people 

for  discussion  and  modification; 
— to  seek  its  ratification  by  secret  ballot; 
— to  create,  on  the  basis  of  elections  rooted 
in  that  constitution,  an  elected  govern- 
ment. 
These     things     shall     be     accomplished 
mainly   with   the  blood,   intelligence,   and 
dedication  of  the  Vietnamese  people  them- 
selves.   But  in  this   interdependent  world 
we  shall  need  the  help  of  others:  to  win  the 
war  of  independence;  to  build  while  we 
fight;  to  reconstruct  and  develop  our  nation 
when  terror  ceases. 

To  those  future  citizens  of  a  free,  demo- 
cratic South  Vietnam  now  fighting  with  the 
Vietcong,  we  take  this  occasion  to  say  come 
and  join  in  this  national  revolutionary 
adventure: 

— come  safely  to  join  us  through  the  Open 

Arms  Program 
— stop  killing  your  brothers,  sisters,  their 

elders,  and  their  children 
— come  and  work  through  constitutional 
democracy  to  build  together  that  life  of 
dignity,  freedom,  and  peace  those  in  the 
North    would    deny    the    people    of 
Vietnam. 
Thus,  we  are  fighting  this  war.     It  is  a 
military  war,  a  war  for  the  hearts  of  our 
people.    We  cannot  win  one  without  win- 
ning the  other.    But  the  war  for  the  hearts 
of  the  people  is  more  than  a  military  tactic. 
It  is  a  moral  principle.    For  this  we  shall 
strive  as  we  fight  to  bring  about  a  true  social 
revolution. 

PART  III.   THE   PURPOSES   OF   THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

(i)  The  United  States  of  America  is 
joined  with  the  people  and  Government  of 
Vietnam  to  prevent  aggression.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the   determined   effort  of  the 
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American  armed  forces  now  engaged  in 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  seeks  no  bases. 
It  seeks  no  colonial  presence.  It  seeks  to  im- 
pose no  alliance  or  alignment.  It  seeks  only 
to  prevent  aggression,  and  its  pledge  to  that 
purpose  is  firm.  It  aims  simply  to  help  a 
people  and  Government  who  are  deter- 
mined to  help  themselves. 

(2)  The  United  States  is  pledged  to  the 
principles  of  the  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  of  government  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  It  therefore  gives  its  full 
support  to  the  purpose  of  free  elections  pro- 
claimed by  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  principle  of  open  arms  and 
amnesty  for  all  who  turn  from  terror  toward 
peace  and  rural  construction.  The  United 
States  will  give  its  full  support  to  measures 
of  social  revolution  including  land  reform 
based  upon  the  principle  of  building  up- 
ward from  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  all  the 
people  of  Vietnam. 

(3)  Just  as  the  United  States  is  pledged  to 
play  its  full  part  in  the  worldwide  attack 
upon  hunger,  ignorance,  and  disease,  so  in 
Vietnam  it  will  give  special  support  to  the 
work  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  build 
even  while  they  fight.  We  have  helped  and 
wt  will  help  them — to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy— ^to  increase  the  production  of  food — 
to  spread  the  light  of  education — to  stamp 
out  disease. 

(4)  The  purpose  of  the  United  States  re- 
mains a  purpose  of  peace.  The  United 
States  Government  and  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  will  continue  in  the  future,  as  they 


have  in  the  past,  to  press  the  quest  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  every  forum.  The 
world  knows  the  harsh  and  negative  re- 
sponse these  efforts  have  thus  far  received. 
But  the  world  should  know,  too,  that  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  remain  determined  that 
no  path  to  peace  shall  be  unexplored.  With- 
in the  framework  of  their  international  com- 
mitments, the  United  States  and  Vietnam 
aim  to  create  with  others  a  stable  peace  in 
southeast  Asia  which  will  permit  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  the  region  to  devote 
themselves  to  lifting  the  condition  of  man. 
With  the  understanding  and  support  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam,  the  peace  offensive 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  will  con- 
tinue until  peace  is  secured. 

PART  IV.   THE   COMMON   COMMITMENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Chief  of  State  and  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic    of    Vietnam    are    thus    pledged 
again: 
— to  defense  against  aggression, 
— to  the  work  of  social  revolution, 
— to  the  goal  of  free  self-government, 
— to  the  attack  on  hunger,  ignorance,  and 

disease,  and 
— to  the  unending  quest  for  peace. 

note:  The  text  of  the  Declaration  was  released  at 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

See  also  Items  53,  54,  56. 


56    Remarks  at  the  Los  Angeles  International  Airport  Following  the 
President's  Return  From  Honolulu.    February  8,  1966 


Governor  Brown,  Mayor  Yorty,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

We  went  to  Honolulu  to  meet  the  leaders 


of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam.  They 
and  their  people  understand,  and  we  under- 
stand, that  the  war  we  are  helping  them 
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fight  must  be  a  war  that  will  be  won  on 
two  fronts. 

One  front  is  the  military.  The  other 
front  is  the  struggle  against  social  injustice, 
against  hunger  and  disease  and  ignorance, 
against  political  apathy  and  indifference. 

The  meeting  in  Honolulu  could  take 
place,  and  take  place  successfully,  because, 
as  our  friends  from  Saigon  said  in  their  part 
of  the  Declaration  of  Honolulu,  "We  are  a 
Government,  indeed  a  generation,  of  revolu- 
tionary transformation."  And  as  I  looked 
across  the  table  at  these  brave  and  deter- 
mined young  men,  I  thought  also  of  the 
young  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  province 
chiefs,  and  teachers  and  student  leaders,  who 
are  really  a  part  of  this  new  generation. 

They  know  and  we  know  that  this  revolu- 
tionary transformation  cannot  wait  until  the 
guns  grow  silent  and  until  the  terrorism 
stops. 

With  that  common  understanding,  we 
took  these  last  3  days  together  to  take  stock 
of  where  we  are  and  where  we  must  go  in 
the  days  and  the  weeks  and  the  months  that 
are  ahead  of  all  of  us. 

We  talked  of  many  very  special  and 
specific  things.  We  talked  of  rural  con- 
struction, of  agricultural  credits,  of  rural 
electrification,  of  new  seeds  and  fertilizers 
for  their  crops,  of  schools  and  teachers  and 
textbooks  for  their  children,  of  medical 
schools  and  clinics  and  equipment  to  give 
them  better  health,  of  how  to  give  training 
and  education  to  the  refugees,  of  how  to 
deal  with  inflation  in  a  war-torn  country,  of 
how  to  build  the  bases  for  a  democratic 
constitution  and  for  free  elections,  of  how 
to  seek  the  peace,  and  of  how  to  effectively 
conduct  the  war. 

In  all  of  these  fields  we  set  targets,  and  we 
set  concrete  targets.  Progress  is  not  going 
to  be  easy.  And  I  think  I  should  tell  you 
in  many  fields  it  is  not  going  to  be  even 


quick.  But  the  leaders  of  both  of  the  Gov- 
ernments are  determined  that  we  are  going 
to  move  forward  and  we  are  going  to  make 
progress. 

We  shall  meet  again  in  the  next  few 
months,  and  we  will  measure  the  progress 
that  we  have  made.  On  our  part,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  with  an 
expert  staff,  with  the  Vice  President,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  will  be  going  to  Saigon  tomor- 
row morning  to  see  how  we  can  help  with 
the  food  and  rural  developments. 

Missions  will  follow  that  have  been  or- 
ganized by  Secretary  Gardner  in  the  field  of 
education,  in  the  field  of  health,  and  in 
other  fields  where  our  people  can  help  with 
the  work  of  social  construction  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  distinguished  Vice  President,  stand- 
ing with  me  here  tonight,  has  followed  our 
work  over  the  cable  lines,  and  I  have  been 
in  frequent  contact  with  him  the  last  3  days. 
He  is  leaving  Los  Angeles  immediately  to 
carry  forward  the  mission  that  we  outlined 
and  we  agreed  upon,  and  we  defined  at  this 
very  unusual  conference  in  Honolulu. 

He  will  go  first  to  Saigon,  to  assure  that 
our  representatives  there  get  to  work  rapidly 
and  effectively  on  the  tasks  that  we  laid  out 
at  Honolulu.  He  will  fly  to  Saigon  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  on  the  way  he  will  learn  how  they 
intend  to  carry  forward  their  part  of  the 
plan  in  these  fields. 

The  Vice  President  will  go  from  Saigon 
to  other  capitals  in  Asia,  to  explain  what  was 
done  at  Honolulu  and  the  real  meaning  of 
our  work  there.  He  will  also,  on  behalf 
of  our  Government,  ask  for  the  understand- 
ing and  the  support  of  other  nations. 

With  him  will  be  some  of  those  who  were 
at  the  Honolulu  conference,  like  our  revered 
Ambassador,  Averell  Harriman,  and  my 
Special    Assistant    for    National    Security, 
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McGeorge  Bundy. 

So  I  have  come  back  here  tonight  to  the 
mainland  refreshed  and  confident.  The 
road  ahead  may  be  long  and  may  be  difficult. 
It  will  require  the  unfailing  unity  of  our 
people  in  support  of  the  courageous  young 
Americans  who,  with  their  comrades  from 
South  Vietnam  and  Australia,  and  Korea 
and  New  Zealand,  are  tonight  fighting  and 
suffering  for  us.  They  are  out  there  dying 
in  order  to  save  freedom.  We  shall  give 
them  that  support,  and  we  shall  fight  the 
battle  against  aggression  in  Vietnam  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

We  shall  fight  the  batde  for  social  con- 
struction and  throughout  the  world  we  shall 
fight  the  battle  for  peace.  And  to  the 
American  people  who  have  given  us  their 
strength  in  every  hour  of  trial,  I  say  to  you 


that  we  shall  fight  all  of  these  battles  success- 
fully, and  we  shall  prevail. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:40  p.m.  at  the  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport.  His  opening  words 
referred  to  Governor  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown  of 
Cahfornia  and  Mayor  Samuel  W.  Yorty  of  Los 
Angeles.  During  his  remarks  he  referred  to  Lt. 
Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Leadership  Committee,  and  Prime  Minister 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  both  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner,  Ambas- 
sador at  Large  W.  Averell  Harriman,  and  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  McGeorge  Bundy. 

Following  the  President's  remarks  the  Vice 
President  spoke  briefly.  His  remarks  are  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  2,  p.  189). 

With  respect  to  the  missions  to  Vietnam  of  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  Secretary  Freeman,  and  Sec- 
retary Gardner,  see  Items  85  and  106. 

See  also  Items  53-55. 


57    Remarks  Upon  Receiving  the  "Report  to  the  Nation"  From  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.    February  9,  1966 


IT  IS  always  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Watson,  to  re- 
ceive you  at  any  time  and  especially  so  when 
you  are  engaged  in  such  a  worthwhile  en- 
deavor as  the  Boy  Scouts.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  hear  about  scouting.  It  is  a  fine 
example  that  a  man  of  your  stature  and  lead- 
ership would  find  time  in  your  busy  life  to 
giVQ  leadership  to  such  a  worthwhile  move- 
ment as  this. 

It  is  thrilling  to  have  these  fine  examples 


of  young  manhood  here.  They  are  fine 
figures  and  we  are  glad  to  see  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:45  a.m.  in  his- 
oflSce  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  President  of 
the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  A  group  of  14  outstanding  Scouts 
and  Explorers,  representing  the  5,732,708  members 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  had  been  selected  to 
present  to  the  President  their  annual  "Report  to  the 
Nation." 


58    Telegram  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Cost  Reduction,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.    February  9,  1966 


I  WANT  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate NASA  and  its  participating  con- 
tractors on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
NASA-Contractor  Cost  Reduction  Program 
and  to  wish  you  a  successful  Seminar. 


The  continued  strength  of  this  country 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  provide  for  na- 
tional security,  to  meet  our  international 
obligations,  and  to  pursue  important  endeav- 
ors here  at  home  within  budget  limitations 
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that  will  enable  us  to  maintain  a  sound  and 
healthy  economy.  This  means  that  we  must 
continue  to  look  for  better  and  less  cosdy 
ways  to  do  the  job.  I  intend  to  continue 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  efficiency  and 
economy  throughout  the  government  and 
in  concerns  that  are  doing  business  or  seek- 
ing to  do  business  with  the  government. 

NASA  and  its  contractors  have  started  a 
fine  Cost  Reduction  Program.  This  pro- 
gram has  already  saved  NASA  $200  million. 
I  am  confident  that  your  participation  in  this 
Seminar  will  stimulate  further  progress  in 
.this  very  important  effort. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


[Mr.  Brooks  C.  Preacher,  Director,  Office  of  Cost 
Reduction,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, c/o  NASA-Industry  Cost  Reduction  Semi- 
nar, Ling-Temco-Vought  Tower,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75222] 

note:  In  a  cost  reduction  report  made  public  by  the 
White  House  on  February  15,  Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr., 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  stated  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  avoided  $11.1  million  in 
costs  as  a  result  of  the  President's  directive  of  Janu- 
ary 9,  1965,  which  placed  a  moratorium  on  pur- 
chases of  new  file  cabinets  and  required  a  reduction 
in  the  purchase  of  office  furniture  and  typewriters. 
The  report  pointed  out  that  cost  reduction  had  been 
achieved  through  use  of  rehabilitated  and  used 
equipment  and  by  retiring  records  to  low-cost  stor- 
age space  in  Federal  Records  Centers  (2  Weekly 
Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  221). 


59    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  I  of  1966  Relating  to  the  Community  Relations  Service. 
February  lo,  1966 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  I  of  1966,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  providing  for  reorganization  of  com- 
munity relations  functions  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights,  it  became  clear  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  duplication  and  undesirable  overlap 
required  the  consolidation  of  certain  func- 
tions. 

As  a  first  step,  I  issued  Executive  Orders 
1 1246  and  1 1247  on  September  24,  1965. 

Executive  Order  11246  simplified  and 
clarified  executive  branch  assignments  of  re- 
sponsibiHty  for  enforcing  civil  rights  policies 
and  placed  responsibility  for  the  Govern- 
ment-wide coordination  of  the  enforcement 
activities  of  executive  agencies  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  with  respect  to  employment  by 


Federal  contractors  and  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  with  respect  to  employment  by 
Federal  agencies. 

Executive  Order  11247  directed  the  At- 
torney General  to  assist  Federal  agencies  in 
coordinating  their  enforcement  activities 
with  respect  to  Tide  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs. 

As  a  further  step  for  strengthening  the 
operation  and  coordination  of  our  civil  rights 
programs,  I  now  recommend  transfer  of  the 
functions  of  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice, established  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  Title  X  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  to  the  Attorney  General  and  trans- 
fer of  the  Service,  including  the  office  of 
Director,  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  was 
located  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  by 
the  Congress  on  the  assumption  that  a 
primary  need  would  be  the  conciliation  of 
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disputes  arising  out  of  the  public  accom- 
modations title  of  the  act.  That  decision 
was  appropriate  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  at  that  time.  The  need  for  con- 
ciliation in  this  area  has  not  been  as  great 
as  anticipated  because  of  the  voluntary 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  businessmen 
and  business  organizations. 

To  be  effective,  assistance  to  communities 
in  the  identification  and  conciliation  of  dis- 
putes should  be  closely  and  tightly  coor- 
dinated. Thus,  in  any  particular  situation 
that  arises  v^ithin  a  community,  representa- 
tives of  Federal  agencies  v^hose  programs 
are  involved  should  coordinate  their  efforts 
through  a  single  agency.  In  recent  years, 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  played  such  a  coordinating  role 
in  many  situations,  and  has  done  so  with 
great  effectiveness. 

Placing  the  Community  Relations  Service 
within  the  Justice  Department  will  enhance 
the  ability  of  the  Justice  Department  to  me- 
diate and  conciliate  and  will  insure  that 
the  Federal  Government  speaks  with  a  uni- 
fied voice  in  those  tense  situations  where 
the  good  offices  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  called  upon  to  assist. 

In  this,  as  in  other  areas  of  Federal  opera- 
tions, we  will  move  more  surely  and  rapidly 
toward  our  objectives  if  we  improve  Federal 
organization  and  the  arrangements  for  in- 
teragency coordination.  The  accompanying 
reorganization   plan   has   that   purpose. 

The  present  distribution  of  Federal  civil 
rights  responsibilities  clearly  indicates  that 
the  activities  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service  will  fit  most  appropriately  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  primary 
program  responsibilities  in  civil  rights  mat- 
ters and  deep  and  broad  experience  in  the 
conciliation  of  civil  rights  disputes.  Con- 
gress has  assigned  it  a  major  role  in  the 


implementation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1957,  i960,  and  1964,  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  The  Department  of  Justice 
performs  related  functions  under  other  acts 
of  Congress.  Most  of  these  responsibilities 
require  not  only  litigation,  but  also  efforts 
at  persuasion,  negotiation,  and  explanation, 
especially  with  local  governments  and  law 
enforcement  authorities.  In  addition,  un- 
der the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
the  Department  will  be  supporting  local  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  police-community  rela- 
tions. 

The  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  enforce- 
ment agency  is  not  how  many  legal  actions 
are  initiated  and  won,  but  whether  there  is 
compliance  with  the  law.  Thus,  every 
such  agency  necessarily  engages  m  extensive 
efforts  to  obtain  compliance  with  the  law 
and  the  avoidance  of  disputes.  In  fact, 
Tide  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  re- 
quires each  agency  concerned  to  attempt  to 
obtain  compliance  by  voluntary  means  before 
taking  further  action. 

Among  the  heads  of  Cabinet  departments 
the  President  looks  principally  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  advice  and  judgment  on 
civil  rights  issues.  The  latter  is  expected  to 
be  familiar  with  civil  rights  problems  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  executive  and  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

The  Attorney  General  already  has  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  a  major  portion  of 
federal  conciliation  efforts  in  the  civil  rights 
field.  Under  Executive  Order  11247,  he 
coordinates  the  Government-wide  enforce- 
ment of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  relies  heavily  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  compliance  through  persuasion  and 
and  negotiation. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  accom- 
panying reorganization  plan  would  transfer 
the  functions  of  the  Community  Relations 
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Service  and  of  its  Director  to  the  Attorney 
General.  In  so  providing,  the  Plan,  of 
course,  follows  the  established  pattern  of 
Federal  organization  by  vesting  all  the  trans- 
ferred powers  in  the  head  of  the  department. 
The  Attorney  General  will  provide  for  the 
organization  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service  as  a  separate  unit  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  functions  transferred  by  the  Reorga- 
nization Plan  would  be  carried  out  with 
full  regard  for  the  provisions  of  section  1003 
of  Title  X  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
relating  to  ( i )  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  or  local,  public,  or  private  agencies;  (2) 
the  confidentiality  of  information  acquired 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  so 
held;  and  (3)  the  limitation  on  the  perform- 
ance of  investigative  or  prosecutive  functions 
by  personnel  of  the  Service. 

This  transfer  will  benefit  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  exist- 
ing functions. 

The  Attorney  General  will  benefit  in  his 
role  as  the  President's  advisor  by  obtaining 
an  opportunity  to  anticipate  and  meet  prob- 
lems before  the  need  for  legal  action  arises. 
The  Community  Relations  Service, 
brought  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice,  will 
gain  by  becoming  a  primary  resource  in  a 
coordinated  efJort  in  civil  rights  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Community  Relations  Service  will  have  di- 
rect access  to  the  extensive  information,  ex- 
perience, stafi,  and  facilities  within  the  De- 
partment and  in  other  Federal  agencies. 


Finally,  the  responsibility  for  coordinating 
major  government  activities  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  aimed  at  voluntary  and  peaceful 
resolution  of  discriminatory  practices  will  be 
centered  in  one  Department.  Thus,  the  re- 
organization will  permit  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  utilization  of  resources  in  this 
field.  Together  the  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  have  a  larger  capacity  for  accom- 
plishment than  they  do  apart. 

Although  the  reorganizations  provided  for 
in  the  reorganization  plan  will  not  of  them- 
selves result  in  immediate  savings,  the  im- 
provement achieved  in  administration  will 
permit  a  fuller  and  more  effective  utilization 
of  manpower  and  will  in  the  future  allow 
the  performance  of  the  affected  functions  at 
lower  costs  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

After  investigation  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization  in- 
cluded in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  i  of  1966 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow  the 
reorganization  plan  to  become  effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
February  10, 1966 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  i  of  1966  is  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  o£  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  192)  and 
in  the  Federal  Register  (31  F.R.  6187).  It  became 
effective  on  April  22,  1966. 

The  President  referred  to  Executive  Orders  11246 
and  1 1247  of  September  24,  1965  (i  Weekly  Comp. 
Pres.  Docs.,  pp.  305,  310;  30  F.R.  12319,  12327; 
3  CFR,  1965  Supp.,  pp.  167,  177),  and  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-352,  78  Stat. 
241). 

See  also  Item  60. 
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60    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Submitting  to  the  Congress 
Reorganization  Plan  i  of  1966.    February  lo,  1966 


THE  APPROACH  of  Lincoln's  birthday 
reminds  us  that  the  final  vestiges  of  intol- 
erance and  hatred  must  be  eliminated  from 
our  land.  This  is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us — 
in  our  States,  in  our  communities,  in  our 
homes,  and  most  of  all  in  the  depths  of  our 
hearts.  The  Community  Relations  Service 
will  help  to  meet  that  challenge  in  its  quiet 
but  determined  way,  through  conciliation 
and  cooperation,  by  reason  and  by  under- 
standing. Its  aim  is  to  achieve  peaceful 
progress  in  civil  rights. 

note:  The  President's  statement  was  made  public 
as  part  of  a  White  House  release  on  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Community  Relations  Service  from 


the  Commerce  Department  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  Reorganization  Plan  i  of  1966  (see 
Item  59).  The  release  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  locating  the  service  in  the 
Commerce  Department  was  no  longer  compelling  be- 
cause of  the  progress  made  by  merchants  and  busi- 
ness organizations  under  the  public  accommodations 
section  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  release 
also  stated  that  the  Justice  Department  had  deep  and 
broad  experience  in  racial  matters  and  had  "long 
settled,  mediated,  and  negotiated  disputes  'out  of 
court'  in  the  civil  rights  area." 

The  release  noted  that  the  proposed  transfer  was 
recommended  in  September  1965  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey  as  part  of  a  program  to  strengthen  the 
operation  and  effectiveness  of  the  Government's  civil 
rights  activities  (see  1965  volume,  this  series,  Book 
II,  Item  530  and  note). 

See  also  Item  51  above. 


61    Remarks  at  the  National  Medal  of  Science  Presentation  Ceremony. 
February  lo,  1966 


Members  of  the  Cabinet,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Dr,  Hornig,  distinguished  guests,  my 
friends: 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  "everyone  wishes 
to  have  the  truth  on  his  side,  but  it  is  not 
everyone  that  sincerely  wants  to  be  on  the 
side  of  truth." 

We  are  very  pleased  today  to  welcome 
men  who  have  chosen  to  be  on  the  side  of 
truth,  and  to  pursue  truth  as  a  way  of  life. 
They  honor  us  by  their  presence — and  by 
their  accomplishments  they  honor  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

We  recognize  those  accomplishments  to- 
day by  conferring  on  these  men  the  National 
Medal  of  Science,  the  highest  tribute  their 
Government  can  pay  them. 

One  of  these  medals  is  being  awarded  post- 
humously to  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden,  who  died 
last  December  after  nearly  50  years  of  ex- 
ceptional service  to  his  Government.    His 


work  lives  on.  His  contributions  will  en- 
rich the  lives  of  generations  of  Americans. 

The  National  Medal  of  Science  honors  in- 
dividual achievement.  It  reminds  us  that 
in  a  Nation  of  millions,  and  in  a  world  of 
billions,  the  individual  is  still  the  first  and 
basic  agent  of  change.  Without  the  unfet- 
tered curiosity  of  individual  men  probing 
and  reaching  for  new  truth,  our  planet 
would  be  a  dry  and  dreary  place. 

It  is  a  truism,  almost,  to  say  that  the  indi- 
vidual matters  most.  The  very  simplicity 
of  the  statement  lends  itself  to  misunder- 
standing. Certainly  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  all  our  people  must  be  the  continuing 
quest  of  science  and  government.  As  ne- 
glected needs  mount,  a  nation  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  the  larger  community  of 
citizens  only  invites  disorder  and,  ultimately, 
ruin. 

But  that  pursuit  must  never  tolerate  apathy 
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to  the  right  of  one  man  to  be  different.  We 
are  a  Nation  of  differences,  and  the  values 
and  principles  that  protect  those  differences 
are  the  source  of  a  unity  far  more  lasting 
and  strong  than  any  contrived  harmony 
could  ever  be. 

One  man  alone  v^ith  his  conscience — 
whether  in  the  laboratory,  or  the  study,  or 
the  classroom,  or  on  the  street  corner — is  to 
be  jealously  guarded  from  the  thousand  who, 
believing  him  wrong,  would  deny  his  right 
to  search  and  his  right  to  speak  the  truth. 
On  that  fact  we  have  built  a  free  and  great 
and  diverse  society. 

The  National  Medal  of  Science  symbolizes 
that  from  one  individual's  freedom  to  be 
different  comes  achievement  to  bless  all  of 
us. 

The  work  of  these  men  has  been  for  all 
mankind.  They  have  extended  the  frontier 
of  our  minds  and  the  comfort  of  our  bodies, 
and  we  are  all  the  better  for  their  efforts. 

This  is  the  20th  year  of  the  atomic  age. 
The  power  of  the  sun  is  in  our  hands.  From 
this  day  forward  there  will  be  no  excuses. 
There  can  be  food,  and  shelter,  and  clothing, 
and  health,  and  education,  and  meaningful 
leisure  for  every  single  human  being  on  this 
earth. 

Our  children  and  our  grandchildren  are 
going  to  judge  us.  They  are  going  to  judge 
us  by  a  standard  more  demanding  than  we 
have  ever  known  before.  For  they  will  truly 
know  if  we  fail  at  the  moment  of  man's 
greatest  opportunity,  the  fault  will  lay  not  in 
the  stars,  but  the  fault  will  lay  in  ourselves. 

Now  we  v/ill  read  the  citations  for  the 
1965  award  of  the  National  Medal  of  Sci- 
ence, and  to  each  of  you  here  this  morning 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  extend  a  most  cordial 
welcome. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:30  a.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House,  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of  the  Office 


of  Science  and  Technology,  who  introduced  the  re- 
cipients and  read  the  citations,  as  follows: 

Dr.  John  Bardeen,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  University  of  Illinois.  Cited  "For 
his  brilliant  contributions  to  the  theory  of  electrical 
conductivity  in  solid  materials,  and  especially  those 
which  led  to  the  development  of  a  successful  theory 
of  superconductivity." 

Dr.  Peter  J.  W.  Debye,  Professor  Emeritus,  De- 
partment of  Chemistry,  Cornell  University.  Cited 
"For  sustained  contributions  of  major  concepts  of 
modern  chemistry  and  especially  for  the  application 
of  physical  methods  to  the  understanding  of  large 
molecules  and  their  interaction  in  solution," 

Dr.  Hugh  Latimer  Dry  den,  former  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Cited  posthumously  "For  contri- 
butions as  an  engineer,  administrator,  and  civil 
servant  for  one-half  century  to  aeronautics  and  astro- 
nautics which  have  immeasurably  supported  the 
Nation's  preeminence  in  space." 

Dr.  Clarence  Leonard  Johnson,  Vice  President  for 
Advanced  Development  Projects,  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation.  Cited  "For  bold  innovations  in  the 
use  of  materials  and  in  the  design  of  aircraft  of  un- 
usual configurations  that  pioneered  new  vistas  for 
the  possibility  of  flight." 

Dr.  Leon  Max  Lederman,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Columbia  University.  Cited  "For  systematic  studies 
of  mesons,  for  his  participation  in  the  discover}'  of 
two  kinds  of  neutrinos  and  of  parity  violation  in 
the  decay  of  mu-mesons." 

Dr.  Warren  Kendall  Lewis,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Chemical  Engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Cited  "For  contributions  as  a  scientist, 
teacher,  and  inventor  who  as  the  leader  of  modern 
chemical  engineering  has  made  the  American  chemi- 
cal industry  preeminent  in  the  world." 

Dr.  Francis  Peyton  Rous,  associated  with  the 
Rockefeller  Institute.  Cited  "For  the  original  dis- 
covery and  continued  elaboration  of  the  relationship 
between  viruses  and  tumors,  which  has  come  to  form 
the  biologic  base  for  so  much  of  our  present  re- 
search effort  on  cancer." 

Dr.  William  Walden  Rubey,  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Geophysics,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  Cited  "For  showing  by  profoundly  original 
observations  and  clear  physical  reasoning  how  sand 
grains  and  mountains  move  and  from  whence  the 
oceans  come." 

Dr.  George  Gaylord  Simpson,  Agassiz  Professor 
of  Vertebrate  Paleontology,  Harvard  University. 
Cited  "For  penetrating  studies  of  vertebrate  evolu- 
tion through  geologic  time,  and  for  scholarly  syn- 
thesis of  a  new  understanding  of  organic  evolution 
based  upon  genetics  and  paleontology." 

Dr.  Donald  Dexter  Van  Slyke,  research  chemist, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  Cited  "For  clas- 
sic studies  of  the  chemistr}'  of  blood  and  of  amino 
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acid  metabolism,  and  for  the  quantitative  biochemi- 
cal methodology  underlying  much  of  clinical  medi- 
cine." 

Dr.  Oscar  Zariski,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Har- 
vard University.  Cited  "For  his  creation  of  a  rigor- 
ous abstract  theory  of  algebraic  geometry,  and  his 
profound  influence — especially  through  many  bril- 
liant students — on  the  algebraic  structure  of  con- 


temporary pure  mathematics." 

The  awards  v\^ere  made  by  the  President  on  the 
basis  of  recommendations  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  the  National  Medal  of  Science, 
chaired  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Carter  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  medal  for  the  posthumous  award  to  Dr.  Hugh 
Dryden  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Dryden. 


62    Special  Message  to  the  Congress: 
February  lo,  1966 


Food  for  Freedom. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Men  first  joined  together  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life—food  for  their  families,  clothing 
to  protect  them,  housing  to  give  them 
shelter. 

These  are  the  essentials  of  peace  and  prog- 
ress. 

But  in  the  world  today,  these  needs  are 
still  largely  unfulfilled. 

When  men  and  their  families  are  hungry, 
poorly  clad  and  ill-housed,  the  world  is  rest- 
less— and  civiHzation  exists  at  best  in 
troubled  peace. 

A   WAR   ON   HUNGER 

Hunger  poisons  the  mind.  It  saps  the 
body.  It  destroys  hope.  It  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  every  man  on  earth. 

/  propose  that  the  United  States  lead  the 
world  in  a  war  against  hunger. 

There  can  only  be  victors  in  this  war. 
Since  every  nation  Vv^ill  share  in  that  victory, 
every  nation  should  share  in  its  costs.  I  urge 
all  who  can  help  to  join  us. 

A   PROGRAM    FOR   MANKIND 

The  program  I  am  submitting  to  Congress 
today,  together  with  the  proposals  set  forth 
in  my  message  on  foreign  assistance,  look  to 
a  world  in  which  no  man,  woman  or  child 


need  suffer  want  of  food  or  clothing. 

The  \ey  to  victory  is  self-help. 

Aid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  major  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  it.  Un- 
less it  is,  more  harm  than  good  can  be  the 
end  result. 

I  propose: 

1.  Expanded  food  shipments  to  countries 
tuhere  food  needs  are  growing  and  self-help 
e^orts  are  under  way. 

Even  with  their  maximum  efforts  abroad, 
our  food  aid  will  be  needed  for  many  years 
to  come. 

2.  Increased  capital  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Thus,  self-help  will  bear  fruit  through  in- 
creased farm  production. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  "surplus'*  concept 
in  food  aid. 

Current  farm  programs  are  eliminating 
the  surpluses  in  our  warehouses.  Fortu- 
nately the  same  programs  are  flexible  enough 
to  gear  farm  production  to  amounts  that  can 
be  used  constructively. 

4.  Continued  expansion  of  markets  for 
American  agricultural  commodities. 

Increased  purchasing  power,  among  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  consumers  in  devel- 
oping countries,  will  help  them  become  good 
customers  of  the  American  farmer. 

5.  Increasing  emphasis  on  nutrition,  espe- 
cially for  the  young. 
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We  will  continue  to  encourage  private  in- 
dustry, in  cooperation  with  the  government, 
to  produce  and  distribute  foods  to  combat 
malnutrition. 

6.  Provision  for  adequate  reserves  of  es- 
sential food  commodities. 

Our  reserves  must  be  large  enough  to 
serve  as  a  stabilizing  influence  and  to  meet 
any  emergency. 

AMERICANS   PAST   EFFORTS 

This  program  keeps  faith  with  policies 
this  nation  has  followed  since  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  proclaimed  the  Four 
Freedoms  of  mankind. 

After  World  War  II,  we  helped  to  make 
Europe  free  from  want.  We  carried  out  on 
that  continent  massive  programs  of  relief, 
reconstruction  and  development. 

This  great  effort — the  Marshall  Plan — 
was  followed  by  President  Truman's  Point 
Four,  President  Eisenhower's  Act  of  Bogota 
and  its  successor,  President  Kennedy's  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  Under  these  programs 
we  have  provided  technical  and  capital  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  nations. 

Our  food  aid  programs  have  brought  over 
140  million  tons  of  food  to  hungry  people 
during  the  past  decade. 

Hunger,  malnutrition  and  famine  have 
been  averted. 

Schools  and  hospitals  have  been  built. 

Seventy  million  children  now  receive 
American  food  in  school  lunch  and  family 
and  child  feeding  programs. 

Nevertheless  the  problem  of  world  hunger 
is  more  serious  today  than  ever  before. 

A    BALANCE    IS    REQUIRED 

One  new  element  in  today's  world  is  the 
threat  of  mass  hunger  and  starvation.   Popu- 


lations are  exploding  under  the  impact  of 
sharp  cuts  in  the  death  rate.  Successful  pub- 
lic health  measures  have  saved  millions  of 
lives.  But  these  lives  are  now  threatened  by 
hunger  because  food  production  has  not  kept 
pace. 

A  balance  between  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  population  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  shadow  of  hunger  from  becoming  a 
nightmare  of  famine.  In  my  message  on 
International  Health  and  Education,  I  de- 
scribed our  increased  efforts  to  help  deal 
with  the  population  problem. 

IMPROVING   LOCAL   AGRICULTURE 

Many  of  the  developing  countries  urgently 
need  to  give  a  higher  priority  to  improving 
and  modernizing  their  own  production  and 
distribution  of  food.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  till  the  soil  still  use 
the  primitive  methods  of  their  ancestors. 
They  produce  little  more  than  enough  to 
meet  their  own  needs,  and  remain  outside 
of  the  market  economy. 

History  has  taught  us  that  lack  of  agri- 
cultural development  can  cripple  economic 
growth. 

The  developing  countries  must  make  basic 
improvements  in  their  own  agriculture. 

They  must  bring  the  great  majority  of 
their  people — now  living  in  rural  areas — 
into  the  market  economy. 

They  must  make  the  farmer  a  better  cus- 
tomer of  urban  industry  and  thus  accelerate 
the  pace  of  economic  development. 

They  must  begin  to  provide  all  of  their 
people  with  the  food  they  need. 

They  must  increase  their  exports,  and  earn 
the  foreign  exchange  to  purchase  the  foods 
and  other  goods  which  they  themselves  can- 
not produce  efficiently. 

In  some  developing  countries,  marked  im- 
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provement  is  already  taking  place.  Taiwan 
and  Greece  are  raising  their  food  output  and 
becoming  better  cash  customers  for  our  food 
exports  every  year.  Others  have  made  a 
good  beginning  in  improving  agricultural 
production. 

THE   NEED   FOR   SELF-HELP 

There  is  one  characteristic  common  to  all 
those  v^ho  have  increased  the  productivity  of 
their  farms:  a  national  will  and  determina- 
tion to  help  themselves. 

We  know  what  would  happen  if  increased 
aid  were  dispensed  without  regard  to  meas- 
ures of  self-help.  Economic  incentives  for 
higher  production  would  disappear.  Local 
agriculture  would  decline  as  dependence 
upon  United  States  food  increased. 

Such  a  course  would  lead  to  disaster. 

Disaster  could  be  postponed  for  a  decade 
or  even  two — but  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
It  could  be  postponed  if  the  United  States 
were  to  produce  at  full  capacity  and  if  we  fi- 
nanced the  massive  shipments  needed  to  fill 
an  ever-growing  deficit  in  the  hungry  na- 
tions. 

But  ultimately  those  nations  would  pay  an 
exorbitant  cost.  They  would  pay  it  not  only 
in  money,  but  in  years  and  lives  wasted.  If 
our  food  aid  programs  serve  only  as  a  crutch, 
they  will  encourage  the  developing  nations 
to  neglect  improvements  they  must  make  in 
their  own  production  of  food. 

For  the  sake  of  those  we  would  aid,  we 
must  not  take  that  course. 

We  shall  not  take  that  course. 

But  candor  requires  that  I  warn  you  the 
time  is  not  jar  o§  when  all  the  combined 
production,  on  all  of  the  acres,  of  all  of  the 
agriculturally  productive  nations,  will  not 
meet  the  food  needs  of  the  developing  na- 


tions— unless  present  trends  are  changed. 
Dependence  on  American  aid  will  not 

bring  about  such  a  change. 
The  program  I  present  today  is  designed 

to  bring  about  that  change. 

BETTER  NUTRITION 

Beyond  simple  hunger,  there  lies  the  prob- 
lem of  malnutrition. 

We  know  that  nutritional  deficiencies  are 
a  major  contributing  cause  to  a  death  rate 
among  infants  and  young  children  that  is 
thirty  times  higher  in  developing  countries 
than  in  advanced  areas. 

Protein  and  vitamin  deficiencies  during 
pre-school  years  leave  indelible  scars. 

Millions  have  died.  Millions  have  been 
handicapped  for  life — ^physically  or  mentally. 

Malnutrition  saps  a  child's  ability  to  learn. 
It  weakens  a  nation's  ability  to  progress.  It 
can — and  must — be  attacked  vigorously. 

We  are  already  increasing  the  nutritional 
content  of  our  food  aid  contributions.  We 
are  working  with  private  industry  to  produce 
and  market  nutritionally  rich  foods.  We 
must  encourage  and  assist  the  developing 
countries  themselves  to  expand  their  pro- 
duction and  use  of  such  foods. 

The  wonders  of  modern  science  must  also 
be  directed  to  the  fight  against  malnutrition. 
I  have  today  directed  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  to  work  with  the  very 
best  talent  in  this  nation  to  search  out  new 
ways  to: 

— develop  inexpensive,  high-quality  syn- 
thetic foods  as  dietary  supplements.  A 
promising  start  has  already  been  made 
in  isolating  protein  sources  from  fish, 
which  are  in  plentiful  supply  through- 
out the  world. 

— improve  the  quality  and  the  nutritional 
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content  of  food  crops. 
— apply  all  of  the  resources  of  technology 
to  increasing  food  production. 

NEW  DIRECTIONS   FOR  OUR  ABUNDANCE 

Our  farm  programs  must  reflect  chang- 
ing conditions  in  the  United  States  and  the 
world.    Congress  has  provided — 

— For   Am.erican   farmers,   a   continuing 

prospect  of  rising  incomes. 
— For  American  consumers,  assurance  of 
an  abundance  of  high  quality  food  at 
fair  prices. 
— For   American   taxpayers,   less   dollars 
spent  to  stockpile  commodities  in  quan- 
tities greater  than  those  needed  for  es- 
sential reserves. 
Today — because  of  the  world's  needs,  and 
because  of  the  changing  picture  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture— our   food    aid    programs    can    no 
longer  be  governed  by  surpluses.    The  pro- 
ductive  capacity   of   American   agriculture 
can  and  should  produce  enough  food  and 
fiber  to  provide  for: 

1.  domestic  needs, 

2.  commercial  exports, 

3.  food  aid  to  those  developing  countries 
that  are  determined  to  help  themselves, 

4.  reserves  adequate  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency, and  to  stabilize  prices. 

To  meet  these  needs,  I  am  today  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to: 

I.  Increase  the  ig66  acreage  allotment  for 
rice  by  ten  percent. 

Unprecedented  demands  arising 
out  of  drought  and  war  in  Asia  re- 
quire us  to  increase  our  rice  crop  this 
year.  I  know  that  our  farmers  will 
respond  to  this  need,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  understand  the  emergency 
that  requires  this  temporary  response. 


2.  Buy  limited  amounts  of  dairy  products 
under  the  authority  of  the  ig6^  Act, 

We  must  have  adequate  sup- 
plies of  dairy  products  for  commercial 
markets,  and  to  meet  high  priority  do- 
mestic and  foreign  program  needs. 
Milk  from  U.S.  farms  is  the  only  milk 
available  to  millions  of  poor  children 
abroad.  The  Secretary  will  use  au- 
thority in  the  1965  Act  whenever  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  needs  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

3.  Tal^e  actions  that  will  increase  soybean 
production  in  ig66. 

The  demand  for  soybeans  has 
climbed  each  year  since  i960.    Despite 
record    crops,    we    have    virtually    no 
reserve    stocks.    To    assure    adequate 
supplies  at  prices  fair  to  farmers  and 
consumers,  the   Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  use  authority  under  the  1965 
Act  to  encourage  production  of  soy- 
beans on  acreage  formerly  planted  to 
feed    grains.    Feed    grain    stocks    are 
more  than  sufficient. 
These  actions  supplement  earlier  decisions 
to  increase  this  year's  production  of  wheat 
and  barley.    Although  our  present  reserves 
of  wheat  are  adequate  to  meet  all  likely  ship- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  sus- 
pended programs  for  voluntary  diversion  of 
additional  spring  wheat  plantings. 

Our  60  million  acres  now  diverted  to  con- 
servation uses  represent  the  major  emer- 
gency reserve  that  could  readily  be  called 
forth  in  the  critical  race  between  food  and 
population.  We  will  bring  these  acres  back 
into  production  as  needed — but  not  to  pro- 
duce unwanted  surplus,  and  not  to  supplant 
the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  develop  their 
own  agricultural  economies. 
These  actions  illustrate  how  our  domestic 
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farm  program  will  place  the  American 
farmer  in  the  front  ranks  in  the  world-wide 
war  on  hunger. 

FOOD   FOR   FREEDOM 

I  recommend  a  new  Food  for  Freedom 
Act  that  retains  the  best  provisions  of  Public 
Law  480,  and  that  will: 

— make  self-help  an  integral  part  of  our 
food  aid  program. 

— eliminate  the  "surplus"  requirement  for 
food  aid. 

— emphasize  the  development  of  markets 
for  American  farm  products. 

— authorize  greater  food  aid  shipments 
than  the  current  rate. 

— emphasize  the  building  of  cash  markets 
and  the  shift  toward  financing  food  aid 
through  long-term  dollar  credits  rather 
than  sales  for  foreign  currencies.  Ex- 
cept for  U.S.  requirements,  we  look  to 
the  completion  of  that  shift  by  the  end 
of  five  years. 

— continue  to  finance  the  food  aid  pro- 
gram under  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

— increase  emphasis  on  combating  malnu- 
trition. The  Act  will  authorize  the 
CCC  to  finance  the  enrichment  of 
foods. 

— continue  to  work  with  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  people-to-people  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

— provide  for  better  coordination  of  food 
aid  with  other  economic  assistance. 

FOOD  AND   FIBER  RESERVES 

I  recommend  a  program  to  establish  the 
principle  of  the  ever-normal  granary  by  pro- 
viding for  food  and  fiber  reserves. 

This  program  supplements  Food  for  Free- 
dom. 


It  establishes  a  reserve  policy  that  will  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  unstable  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber,  and  from  high  prices 
in  times  of  emergency. 

The  legislation  I  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress will  enable  us  to  draw  strength  from 
two  great  related  assets: 

— the  productive  genius  of  our  farmers. 
— the  potential  that  lies  in  the  60  million 
acres  now  withdrawn  from  production. 
In  case  of  need,  most  of  those  acres  could 
be  brought  back  into  productive  farming 
within  twelve  to  eighteen  months.    But  be- 
cause of  the  seasonal  nature  of  farming  time 
would  be  needed  to  expand  production  even 
under  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of   1965.     Therefore  we  need  a 
reserve  to  bridge  this  gap. 

We  have  been  able  to  operate  without  a 
specific  commodity  reserve  policy  in  recent 
years,  because  the  surpluses  built  up  in  the 
1950's  exceeded  our  reserve  needs.  This 
condition  has  almost  run  its  course. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture must  dispose  of  all  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  as  rapidly  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  orderly  marketing  procedures. 
As  we  continue  to  reduce  our  surpluses  we 
need  to  amend  the  law  to  authorize  the  main- 
tenance of  reserve  stocks. 

The  Act  I  recommend  will  do  that. 
It  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  minimum  reserve  levels. 
Under  the  Act,  he  must  take  into  account 
normal  trade  stocks,  consumer  and  farm 
prices,  domestic  and  export  requirements, 
crop  yield  variations  and  commitments  un- 
der our  domestic  and  foreign  food  programs. 
The  reserve  would  be  used  to  meet  pri- 
ority needs,  under  prices  and  conditions  to 
be  determined  within  the  broad  guidelines 
established  by  existing  law. 

The  Act  could  be  implemented  in  the  year 
ahead   without  any  additional   cost  to  the 
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Government.  We  are  still  reducing  our 
surpluses  of  most  agricultural  commodities. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  new  program, 
it  is  not  likely  that  we  will  have  to  purchase 
any  commodity  to  build  up  a  reserve. 


#  #  #  # 


Under  the  two  Acts  I  recommend  today, 
with  the  farm  legislation  now  on  the  statute 
books — and  with  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram I  have  recommended — we  will  be  able 
to  make  maximum  use  of  the  productivity 
of  our  farms. 

We  can  make  our  technology  and  skills 
powerful  instruments  for  agricultural  prog- 
ress throughout  the  world — wherever  men 
commit  themselves  to  the  task  of  feeding  the 
hungry. 

A    UNIFIED    EFFORT 

To  Strengthen  these  programs  our  food 
aid  and  economic  assistance  must  be  closely 
linked.  Together  they  must  relate  to  efforts 
in  developing  countries  to  improve  their  own 
agriculture.  The  Departments  of  State  and 
Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  will  work  together,  even 
more  closely  than  they  have  in  the  past  in 
the  planning  and  implementing  of  coordi- 
nated programs. 

In  the  past  few  years  AID  has  called 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  as- 
sume increasing  responsibilities  through  its 
International  Agricultural  Development 
Service.  That  policy  will  become  even  more 
important  as  we  increase  our  emphasis  on 
assisting  developing  nations  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  continue  to  have 
authority  to  determine  the  commodities  avail- 
able.   He  will  act  only  after  consulting  with 


the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  foreign  policy 
aspects  of  food  aid  and  with  other  interested 
agencies. 

We  must  extend  to  world  problems  in  food 
and  agriculture  the  kind  of  cooperative  re- 
lationships we  have  developed  with  the  states, 
universities,  farm  organizations,  and  private 
industry. 

AN   INTERNATIONAL   EFFORT 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  unify  our  own  ef- 
forts.   We  cannot  meet  this  problem  alone. 

Hunger  is  a  world  problem.  It  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  world. 

We  must  encourage  a  truly  international 
effort  to  combat  hunger  and  modernize  agri- 
culture. 

We  shall  work  to  strengthen  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  efforts  of  the  multilateral  lending 
organizations,  and  of  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  should  be  ex- 
panded— particularly  in  food  and  agricul- 
ture. 

We  are  prepared  to  increase  our  participa- 
tion in  regional  as  well  as  world-wide  multi- 
lateral efforts,  wherever  they  provide  effi- 
cient technical  assistance  and  make  real  con- 
tributions to  increasing  the  food-growing 
capacities  of  the  developing  nations.  For 
example,  we  will  undertake  a  gready  in- 
creased effort  to  assist  improvements  in  rice 
yields  in  the  rice-eating  less  developed  coun- 
tries, as  part  of  our  cooperation  with  FAO 
during  this  International  Rice  Year. 

FOR   A   WORLD   AT   PEACE 

The  program  I  recommend  today  will 
raise  a  new  standard  of  aid  for  the  hungry, 
and  for  world  agriculture. 

It  proclaims  our  commitment  to  a  better 
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world  society — where  every  person  can  hope 
for  life's  essentials — and  be  able  to  find  them 
in  peace. 

It  proclaims  the  inter-dependence  of  man- 
kind in  its  quest  for  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter. 

It  is  built  on  three  universal  truths: 

— that  agriculture  is  an  essential  pursuit 

of  every  nation, 
— that  an  abundant  harvest  is  not  only  a 
gift  of  God,  but  also  the  product  of 
man's  skill  and  determination  and 
commitment, 
— ^that  hunger  and  want — anywhere — are 
the  eternal  enemies  of  all  mankind. 


I  urge  Congress  to  consider  and  debate 
these  suggestions  thoroughly  and  wisely  in 
the  hope  and  belief  we  can  from  them  fash- 
ion a  program  that  will  keep  free  men  free, 
and  at  the  same  time  share  our  leadership 
and  agricultural  resources  with  our  less 
blessed  brothers  throughout  the  world. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
February  10,  1966 

note:  The  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  November  11,  1966  (see  Item 
608). 

See  also  Item  63. 


6^    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Food  for  Freedom  Message  to 
the  Congress.    February  lo,  1966 


THE  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  charts 
a  new  course  for  world  agriculture.  It  faces 
up  to  the  inescapable  fact  that  man  is  losing 
the  race  between  the  size  of  population  and 
the  supply  of  food.  Before  the  peace  of  the 
world  can  be  secure,  this  problem  must  be 
solved.    For — as  was  said  long  ago — 

"A  hungry  people  listens  not  to  reason, 
nor  cares  for  justice,  nor  is  bent  by  any 
prayers." 

During  the  past  10  years,  America  has 
sent  over  140  million  tons  of  food  to  feed 
hungry  people  in  other  countries.  We  will 
continue  that  effort — but  it  alone  is  not 
enough.  Compassion  itself  does  not  strike 
at  the  root  causes  of  hunger.    And  the  time 


is  coming  when  even  the  fabulous  abun- 
dance of  America  will  not  be  enough  to  feed 
the  world's  hungry  millions. 

The  answer  is  for  these  nations  to  develop 
their  own  capacity  to  produce  the  food  that 
their  people  must  have.  They  must  learn 
to  depend  less  on  us  and  more  on  themselves. 
And  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  program  I 
have  sent  to  Congress.  The  Food  for  Free- 
dom program  will  encourage  and  assist 
those  who  try  to  help  themselves.  In  the 
long  run,  that  is  the  gateway  to  abundance. 

note:  The  President  also  recorded  the  statement  in 
the  Theater  at  the  White  House  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcast. 

For  the  text  of  the  message,  see  Item  62. 


64    Letter  to  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  on  Transoceanic 
Air  Routes.    February  ii,  1966 


Dear  Mr,  Chairman: 

Upon  consideration  of  the  Transadantic 
Route  Renewal  Case  (Docket  13577  ^^  ^'O 
I  have  decided  to  approve  the  Board's  rec- 


ommendations, with  the  following  excep- 
tions: 

I.  For  reasons  of  foreign  relations,  I  have 
determined  that  only  one  United  States  Flag 
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carrier  should  be  authorized  to  serve  Dublin. 
Therefore,  I  am  returning  this  phase  of  the 
case  to  the  Board  for  its  recommendation, 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  record,  as  to  the 
carrier  to  be  selected. 

2.  I  am  returning  to  the  Board  for  fur- 
ther hearing  Pan  American's  request  to  con- 
vert its  East  and  West  Coast  terminals  into 
coterminals.  The  reopened  hearing  should 
enable  the  Board  to  assess  the  impact  of  co- 
terminal  status  on  our  balance  of  payments. 
In  addition,  it  will  aflord  the  Board  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  desirability  of  plac- 
ing Pan  American  on  a  comparable  basis 
with  foreign  flag  carriers  such  as  Qantas 
and  BO  AC  (and  any  Japanese  Flag  car- 
rier which  may  hereafter  be  authorized  to 
serve  New  York  and  beyond  to  Europe) 
carrying  international  traffic  between  points 
in  the  Pacific  and  points  in  Europe  via  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York.  It  is  requested  that 
this  matter  be  processed  on  an  expedited 
basis  and  that  your  decision  be  transmitted 
to  me  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Please  submit  for  my  approval  a  revised 
order  in  the  Transatlantic  Route  Renewal 


Case,  consistent  with  the  comments  ex- 
pressed above. 

With  regard  to  air  service  in  the  Pacific, 
I  believe  the  Board  should  proceed  expedi- 
tiously to  re-examine  the  route  pattern  of 
United  States  carriers  in  foreign  and  over- 
seas air  transportation  in  the  Pacific.  In 
view  of  the  present  operating  rights  of 
BO  AC  and  Qantas,  and  the  recently  nego- 
tiated Bilateral  Air  Transport  Agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Japan,  embracing  a 
route  to  New  York  and  beyond  to  Europe, 
it  is  important  that  we  proceed  quickly  to 
determine  whether  our  transpacific  route 
pattern  should  be  altered  so  as  to  place  our 
carriers  in  a  satisfactory  competitive  position 
in  the  Pacific  with  foreign  flag  carriers  op- 
erating into  the  East  Coast. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Honorable  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Washington,  D.C.  20428] 

note:  The  recommendations  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  the  Transatlantic  Route  Renew^al  Case  are 
contained  in  Docket  13577  et  al.  (208  pp., 
processed). 


65    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
February  ii,  1966 


The  President.  I  had  some  announcements 
I  thought  maybe  you  would  want  before  the 
weekend  is  over. 

Announcement  of  Appointments 

[i.]  I  am  appointing  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  Mr.  Dixon 
Donnelley,  who  is  presently  serving  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Public  Affairs. 

He  is  a  Foreign  Service  officer.  You  can 
get  the  details  on  his  background.    He  is 


succeeding  Mr.  Greenfield,  who  Is  leaving 
shortly. 

I  am  appointing  Mr.  Lee  White,  who  is 
presently  Special  Counsel  to  the  President, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Pov/er  Commis- 
sion. You  can  get  the  details  from  Mr. 
Moyers. 

I  am  appointing  Mr.  Staats,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as 
Comptroller  General.  Mr.  Staats  joined  the 
Bureau  in  1939,  and  was  born  in  Kansas  in 
19 14.  He  married  a  daughter  of  former 
Congressman  Rich  of  Pennsylvania.    I  think 
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you  all  know  him  well. 

I  am  appointing  Mr.  Harry  McPherson  to 
succeed  Mr.  White  as  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent. There  is  a  good  deal  of  information 
on  Harry  here.  I  didn't  know  that  much 
about  him  myself. 

I  am  appointing  Clifl  Alexander  as  Dep- 
uty Special  Counsel. 

PRESS   SECRETARY 

[2.]  I  am  appointing  Bob  Fleming  as 
Deputy  Press  Secretary,  but  he  will  be  my 
Press  Secretary  from  time  to  time  as  well, 
and  help  out  generally.  Robert  Fleming 
is  formerly  of  the  Capital  Times,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Newsweek,  and  present  Washing- 
ton Bureau  Chief  of  the  ABC. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have.  I  will  answer 
any  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  happens  to  Bill 
Movers  after  that?    Where  does  he  go ? 

The  President.  Bill  will  continue  to  go 
wherever  the  ball  is  and  work  wherever  we 
need  him.  There  are  a  good  many  differ- 
ent places.  As  his  tide  implies,  he  will  be 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  mean,  sir,  that 
Bob  Fleming  is  now  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary? 

The  President.  No.  I  think  the  press 
prefers  that  we  have  one  man  who  does  more 
of  the  briefing  than  anybody  else  called  the 
Press  Secretary.  I  have  talked  to  some  of 
them  about  it.  We  are  going  to  call  for  your 
convenience  and  pleasure — Bob  will  be  Dep- 
uty Press  Secretary  for  the  moment,  but  he 
will  be  doing  a  good  deal  of  the  Press  Secre- 
tary's work. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  want  to 
call  him  my  Press  Secretary  and  try  to  satisfy 
both  of  you. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  he  is  yours,  he  can 
be  ours,  too. 


The  President.  Smitty  ^  didn't  think  so. 
I  talked  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  Pull  together. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  Bill  Moyers  be 
working  on  national  security  affairs  primar- 
ily? 

The  President.  No,  he  will  be  doing  just 
what  I  said.  I  couldn't  give  him  one  answer 
and  you  another.  He  will  be  working  on 
anything  I  want  him  to  from  time  to  time. 
It  may  be  a  personnel  matter.  This  after- 
noon it  was,  for  an  hour.  Tomorrow  it  may 
be  a  legislative  matter.  The  next  day  it  may 
be  an  appointment  matter,  as  it  was  yester- 
day. A  good  deal  of  the  time  it  will  be  nurs- 
ing the  press. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  Mr.  Laitin  ^  re- 
main, sir? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Moyers'  tide  will  be 
that  of  Press  Secretary? 

The  President.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President.  It  has  always  been  that.  You 
can  call  him  Press  Secretary,  though,  if  it 
gives  you  any  thrill. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  know 
your  preference. 

The  President.  I  would  say  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  That  is  his  tide. 
But  I  talked  to  some  of  the  boys  in  the  press 
about  it,  and  they  say  that  since  Bill  does  a 
good  deal  of  the  briefing,  they  want  one  man 
to  be  responsible.  They  would  like  to  call 
Bill  the  Press  Secretary.  I  don't  object  to 
what  you  call  him.  I  am  ultimately  respon- 
sible and  I  will  take  it  all.  If  you  can't  get 
to  me,  you  can  get  to  Bill.  If  you  can't  get 
to  him,  you  can  get  to  Fleming.  If  you 
can't  get  to  him,  you  can  get  to  whoever  else 
is  around. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  getting  to  any- 
one you  want  to  if  they  know  what  I  am 

^  Merriman  Smith  o£  United  Press  International. 
Joseph  Laitin,  an  assistant  press  secretary. 
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thinking.  My  special  problem  here  with  1 1 
Cabinet  officers  and  lo  Special  Assistants  is 
for  them  to  be  all  on  the  same  course  at 
the  same  time  and  all  know  what  the  policy 
is,  without  one  having  one  idea  and  another 
one  another.  Sometimes  I  can't  get  them 
all  briefed,  but  I  can  brief  whoever  is  brief- 
ing that  day,  and  Bill  Moyers. 

I  do  hope  Fleming  will  take  over  some  of 
the  heavy  briefing  because  I  think  it  is  too 
much  for  Bill  with  what  else  he  is  doing,  too. 

QUESTIONS   ON   APPOINTMENTS 

[3.]  Q.  Is  Mr.  Fleming  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  President.  Welcome  aboard. 

Mr.  Moyers.  And  so  is  Dixon  Donnelley, 
Mr.  President. 

The  President.  And  here  is  Dixon  Don- 
nelley, who  will  be  over  with  Mr.  Rusk.^ 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  present  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  Mr. 
Greenfield  ? 

The  President.  Ma'am? 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  present  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Jim  Greenfield?  Does 
Mr.  Donnelley  replace  him? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  resigning,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  That  is  right. 

The  Dominican  Republic 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  open  for 
other  questions? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  have  been  waiting 
on  them,  Smitty. 

Q.  I  wonder,  sir,  if  you  could  appraise 
this  situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
resumption  of  fighting  down  there  seeming 
to  be  increasing  a  little  each  day.  Are  you 
at  all  concerned  about  this? 


The  President.  Yes.  I  am  concerned.  I 
deeply  regret  what  is  taking  place  there.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  the  President  will  be 
able  to  bring  peace  to  the  island  as  early  as 
possible.    It  is  a  very  difficult  situation. 

Congressional  Viewpoints  on  Foreign 
Policy 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Gore  ^ 
said,  in  effect,  what  he  and  some  Senators 
have  done  is  go  over  your  head  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  reach  you  that  way.  Do  you 
think  that  is  a  legitimate  approach? 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  always  legiti- 
mate to  go  to  the  American  people  with  a 
program  or  any  problem  you  have.  They 
are  the  bosses  in  this  country,  and  they  are 
the  ones  that  make  the  decision,  and  they  are 
the  ones  to  whom  we  are  all  responsible. 

Any  Congressman,  any  Senator,  has  a  right 
and  a  duty  to  submit  his  program  to  the  peo- 
ple and  get  their  support. 

FOREIGN  relations  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ON 
VIETNAM 

[6.]  Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are 
helpful,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  I  don't  see  that  I  would 
be  the  proper  one  to  judge,  because  I  haven't 
had  the  intimacy  with  them  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  have.  But  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  Senate  to  determine.  I 
wouldn't  find  any  fault  with  any  committee 
having  any  hearings  at  any  time,  as  long 
as  they  are  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of 
objectivity,  fairness,  judiciousness. 

I  have  not  observed  that  these  have  been 
conducted  in  any  other  manner,  so  far  as  I 
can   see.     They   had    Secretary   Rusk   for 


^  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State. 


*  Senator  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee,  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
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awhile  and  he  is  going  to  be  appearing 
again,  and  General  Taylor.^  They  have  had 
General  Gavin.®  From  w^hat  I  read  about 
him,  his  program  or  his  testimony,  and  w^hat 
I  have  seen  about  Mr.  Kennan's,^  I  don't  see 
that  they  have  done  any  harm  to  anybody. 

I  think  it  is  a  question  for  everyone  fully 
exploring  the  problems  that  face  our  country 
coming  up  with  the  best  recommendations 
and  best  programs  they  can.  I  have  tried  to 
take  every  recommendation  submitted  to  me 
and  carefully  consider  it  and  pursue  it  to  the 
extent  I  thought  justified.  I  will  continue  to 
do  that.  I  welcome  any  suggestions  any  of 
you  have. 

Have  you  some,  Pete?  ^ 

Q.  No,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about 
the  fact  that  you  used  to  have  some  official 
concern  here  about  how  Hanoi  might  mis- 
read this  kind  of  debate  in  the  Senate  as  well 
as  the  demonstration.  Do  you  think  they 
might  misread  the  present  Senate  hearings 
and  think  there  are  differences  in  the  coun- 
try which  are  not  really  legitimate? 

The  President.  I  haven't  read  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearing,  but  I  gather  from  what 
General  Gavin  said  in  summary  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  what  he 
and  Kennan  are  saying  and  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is  doing.  No  one  wants  to  escalate 
the  war  and  no  one  wants  to  lose  any  more 
men  than  is  necessary.  No  one  wants  to 
surrender  and  get  out.  At  least  no  one  ad- 
mits they  do.  So  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any 
great  difference  of  opinion.  If  there  is,  I 
guess  in  their  report  they  will  recommend 


°  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Special  Consultant  to 
the  President,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  and  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

®Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  former  Chief  of  Re- 
search and  Development,  Army  General  Staff. 

^George  F.  Kennan,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Yugoslavia. 

*  Raymond  P.  Brandt  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 


the  program.  Whatever  it  is,  we  will  be 
glad  to  consider  what  any  Senator  says. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Congressmen  giving 
me  their  views,  and  I  thanked  them  and 
considered  them  and  tried  to  tell  them  what 
the  Government  was  thinking  here.  I  had 
a  letter  from  some  Senators  and  they  gave 
me  their  views,  and  I  thanked  them  and  told 
them  I  appreciated  it  and  said  to  them  sub- 
stantially what  I  said  to  the  Congressmen.^ 

This  was  our  feeling.  But  as,  if,  and 
when  the  circumstances  justify  other  deci- 
sions, why,  we  will  make  them,  but  we  are 
always  glad  to  have  their  suggestions  and 
recommendations  if  they  have  any.  Some  of 
them  recommended  the  pause,  and  some 
recommended  resuming  the  bombing,  and 
some  recommended  not  resuming  the  bomb- 
ing.   We  carefully  considered  it. 

I  was  just  looking  at  one  Senator's  record 
this  morning  who  was  making  some  recom- 
mendations. I  asked  to  see  his  card  and  I 
had  seen  him  21  times  last  year.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  we  give  careful  and 
thorough  consideration  to  every  suggestion 
made  by  every  Senator  of  either  party,  and 
every  Congressman  and  every  citizen  that 
we  can. 

I  get  almost  a  hundred  letters  a  week  from 
the  boys  in  Vietnam  and  I  try  to  read  them 
and  get  help  from  them.  I  do  get  strength 
from  them. 

Questions  on  Vietnam  Policy 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this  week 
in  Honolulu,  General  Ky,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  South  Vietnam,  said  that  they  would 
not  negotiate  with  the  Vietcong.  Do  you 
think  this  position  would  present  any  diffi- 
culties should  negotiations  develop  at  some 
future  date.f' 

The  President.  When  you   get  Hanoi 


^See  Items  23,  36. 
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ready  to  negotiate,  I  think  that  the  view- 
point of  all  the  people  interested  in  nego- 
tiations can  be  considered  and  no  one  will 
have  any  trouble  hearing  them.  If  you  are 
prepared  to  produce  Hanoi,  I  am  prepared 
to  negotiate. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  is  your  mail  in  the 
country  running  on  this  issue? 

The  President.  I  think  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people  in  the  country  that  are 
troubled  about  Vietnam  and  wish  we  could 
find  some  way  to  negotiate,  but  I  think  the 
country  overwhelmingly  supports  the  posi- 
tion that  we  have  taken.  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  do 
likewise. 

All  these  days  and  weeks,  all  that  has  been 
said  and  done,  I  don't  see  any  real  program 
that  anyone  has  presented  that  offers  a  clear 
alternative  to  recommend  itself  in  prefer- 
ence to  what  we  are  doing.  General  Gavin 
didn't,  or  Mr.  Kennan.  They  both  are  ex- 
public  servants.  General  Gavin — I  remem- 
ber hearing  him  when  he  resigned  from  the 
Army  because  he  felt  that  he  wanted  to 
leave.  I  remember  his  testimony  then  and 
I  saw  it  in  the  papers  the  other  day.  I 
didn't  see  anything  that  I  could  really  catch 
onto  as  any  great  difference  between  us. 

He  said  he  had  been  misunderstood  on 
the  enclave  thing.  He  said  he  didn't  want 
to  get  out.  He  said  he  didn't  want  to  esca- 
late.   That  is  the  way  we  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Kennan  said  he  hadn't  ever  been  to 
Southeast  Asia.  He  started  off  by  saying 
that  he  didn't  want  to  escalate,  but  that  he 
didn't  want  to  pick  up  and  run  out. 

So  those  are  the  only  two  experts  that  I 
have  seen  put  on,  and  I  have  been  given  that 
feeling. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Kennan  apparendy 
believes  that  withdrawal,  if  we  left  South 
Vietnam,  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  other 
countries — or  rather  he  does  not  believe  it 


would  have  a  bad  effect  on  other  nations. 
How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

The  President.  I  didn't  see  that  in  his 
testimony.  When  I  get  the  testimony  I  will 
read  it  and  givt  careful  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  that  he  makes. 

Honolulu  Conference  on  Vietnam 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  were 
in  Los  Angeles  reporting  on  the  Honolulu 
conference,^^  you  listed  ii  items  which  you 
said  were  discussed,  and  you  said  that  in  all 
these  fields  you  set  targets,  concrete  targets. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  get  a  list  of  these 
concrete  targets? 

The  President.  I  don't  have  any.  I  think 
what  I  had  in  mind  there  was  saying  that 
we  hoped  to  make  certain  progress  in  certain 
fields.  And  we  expect  to  have  another  con- 
ference after  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  in 
which  we  will  take  the  hits,  runs,  and  errors 
and  see  what  we  have  achieved,  and  every- 
body would  be  answerable,  so  to  speak,  as 
to  the  progress  they  have  made  and  whether 
or  not  they  are  nearing  their  goals. 

We  distributed  8  million  textbooks  and 
hope  to  distribute  i6  million.  The  next  time 
we  meet  we  will  probably  have  12  million 
distributed. 

We  have  doubled  the  rice  production  and 
we  hope  to  substantially  increase  that  after 
these  technicians  we  have  selected  from  all 
over  the  country  get  through  with  their  study 
and  their  recommendations. 

Then  we  will  get  General  Westmoreland, 
Prime  Minister  Ky,  and  Ambassador 
Lodge,^^  the  civilian  counterparts  to  Mr. 
Westmoreland,  and  we  will  keep  score  and 
come  back. 


^°  See  Items  53-56. 

^^  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Commander, 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet- 
nam, Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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I  hope  to  be  in  Honolulu  in  the  next  few 
months,  maybe  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
and  see  what  has  been  done.  I  thought  it 
was  good  that  we  could  go  there  and  have 
the  Government,  and  the  military  leader, 
General  Westmoreland,  and  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  the  Deputy  Ambassador,^^  meet 
with  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  technicians,  and  try  to  ex- 
pose to  the  world  for  3  days  what  this  coun- 
try is  trying  to  do  to  feed  the  hungry,  and 
to  educate  the  people,  and  to  improve  the 
life  span  for  people  who  just  live  to  be  35 
now;  to  show  that  we  really  had  goals,  we 
had  targets,  and  we  were  going  to  put  the 
very  best  that  we  had  into  it. 

A  lot  of  our  folks  have  felt  that  it  is  just 
a  military  effort.  We  don't  think  it  should 
be  that,  and  we  don't  want  it  to  be  that. 
We  have  social  objectives.  One  of  our  main 
goals  is  to  defeat  social  misery.  We  were 
very  glad  to  see  the  leader  of  their  Govern- 
ment state  what  he  did  in  the  January  15th 
speech. 

We  want  to  follow  up  and  try  to  contrib- 
ute everything  we  could  to  realizing  that 
objective.  A  good  many  Senators  and  a 
good  many  Congressmen  have  felt  that  we 
ought  to  place  more  emphasis  in  this  field. 
That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  do,  and  that  is 
what  I  think  we  did  do. 

The  tendency  is  for  all  of  us  to  talk  about 
casualties  and  military  operations,  bombs, 
ammunition,  and  things  of  that  kind.  I 
was  trying  to  talk  about  some  of  these  other 
things  that  I  thought  were  quite  important. 

Visit  of  Mrs.  Gandhi 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  any  definite 
arrangements  been  made  for  Mrs.  Gandhi  ^^ 

^^  William  Porter,  Deputy  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

^^Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  Prime  Minister  of  India. 
See  Items  148,  149,  152. 


to  come  and  visit  you.f^ 

The  President.  Yes.  We  have  told  her 
she  would  be  very  welcome.  She  has  told 
us  that  she  wants  to  come  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. I  had  a  letter  from  her  last  night. 
She  doesn't  say  when  she  is  coming,  but  she 
wants  to  come  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

I  would  say  you  can  say  that  it  is  believed 
that  she  will  try  to  be  here  in  the  latter  part 
of  March  or  April.  But  the  Vice  President 
is  discussing  with  her,  in  response  to  her 
letter  of  February  9th,  some  of  the  matters 
that  she  mentioned,  such  as  food,  economic 
aid,  and  things  of  that  type. 

Future  Honolulu  Conference 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  the  leaders 
of  Vietnam  with  whom  you  met  in  Hono- 
lulu be  invited  to  Washington.? 

The  President.  No,  we  have  no  plans  to. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  but  the  next  meeting 
would  be,  again,  in  Honolulu.? 

The  President.  We  haven't  definitely  set 
a  meeting,  but  we  are  going  to  review  the 
hits  and  runs  and  errors  down  the  road  in 
the  next  few  months,  and  follow  through 
on  these  various  missions  after  they  have  had 
a  chance  to  get  their  recommendations  put 
in  practice. 

Agriculture  will  come  back  in  the  next 
few  days  and  then  the  education  people  will 
go  and  work  for  a  while.  They  will  come 
back  and  then  the  health  people  will  go  and 
work  for  a  while.    Then  the  AID  people. 

I  spent  some  time  this  morning  talking  to 
Mr.  David  Bell  ^*  and  his  group,  and  they 
are  working  on  price  problems,  inflation 
problems,  import  problems — things  of  that 
kind. 

Then  we  will  probably,  after  those  three 
or  four  groups  come  in,  have  a  meeting.    I 


^*  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 
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am  guessing  now,  but  I  would  guess  in  June 
or  July  we  would  have  an  accounting,  so  to 
speak,  kind  of  an  examination — like 
Luci's  ^^  finals  that  she  takes. 

We  would  say  what  we  have  done  in  these 
fields  and  kind  of  check  up.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  make  a  maximum  effort  in  these 
fields  because  we  want  to  show  the  people 
what  I  tried  to  bring  out  in  my  Baltimore 
speech,^^  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  a 
good  many  parts  of  this  country. 

We  have  increased  the  number  of  children 
in  school  from  some  300,000  to  i  million  300 
thousand — multiplied  several  times. 

We  have  doubled  the  rice  production. 

Each  one  of  these  things — we  built  6,500 
classrooms — all  of  those  things  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  other  day. 

We  are  saying:  "Let's  get  going"  and 
"Let's  move  into  high  gear."  We  are  spend- 
ing more  economic  money  in  that  country 
than  any  place  in  the  world  and  we  desire 
doing  it  expeditiously,  efficiendy,  and  getting 
results.  "We  are  going  to  call  you  back  in 
here,"  and  I  am  going  to  look  at  them  and 
see  what  they  have  done. 

Presidential  Ratings  in  Polls 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  Gallup 
Poll  showed  that  while  high,  your  rating  is 
about  the  lowest  it  has  been  since  you  have 
been  in  office,  and  I  wonder  how  you  inter- 
pret this? 

The  President.  I  haven't  noticed  much 
change.    It  is  about  the  same  thing  every 


^  Luci  Baines  Johnson,  the  President's  daughter. 

"For  the  President's  address  in  Baltimore  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April  7,  1965,  see 
1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  I,  Item  172. 


day  for  me.    I  am  very  happy  with  it.    I  just 
hope  it  stays  that  way. 

Further  Questions  on  Vietnam 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  the  Vietna- 
mese leaders  indicate  to  you  that  they  think 
they  can  find  the  personnel  to  carry  out  the 
rural  reconstruction  programs? 

The  President.  The  Vietnamese  leaders 
were  very  hopeful  and  appeared  to  be  very 
earnest.  And  both  Ambassador  Lodge  and 
General  Westmoreland  were  quite  encour- 
aged, when  they  left,  about  the  results  of  our 
3  days  of  discussion. 

I  don't  know  how  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  3  days  with  people  that  you  don't  know 
and  that  you  haven't  known  before  per- 
sonally. 

I  had  just  met  General  Westmoreland 
once.  That  was  one  reason  I  wanted  to 
spend  some  time  with  him.  I  saw  him  at 
West  Point  and  liked  him,  and  admired 
him.  I  read  his  cables  every  day  and  I  just 
Vv^anted  to  see  the  fellow  who  was  writing 
them. 

I  would  say  the  conference  was,  I  thought, 
productive  and  addressed  itself  to  construc- 
tive subjects.  I  think  the  reaction  I  have  had 
from  the  country  was  that  they  were  glad 
that  their  Government  was  putting  the  spot- 
light on  education  and  health  and  produc- 
tion, and  higher  living  standards,  trying  to 
get  other  people  to  put  proper  emphasis  on 
it,  too. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any  plans, 
sir,  to  ask  Congress  for  a  resolution  or  some 
other  formal  expression  of  approval  of  the 
administration's  policy  in  Vietnam? 

The  President.  I  have  a  resolution  saying 
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that.  I  have  one  passed  in  August,  I  thmk, 
1964.  You  read  that  one.  I  think  if  you 
get  familiar  with  it,  it  pretty  well  explains 
my  view.^'' 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  say  what  you 
feel  are  the  drawbacks,  if  any,  to  the  enclave 
theory  that  Mr.  Kennan  set  forth  yesterday? 

The  President.  No,  I  don't  want  to  de- 
bate with  Mr.  Kennan.  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Kennan  follows  the  enclave  theory  as  I  read 
it.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  me  a 
memo  on  what  Mr.  Gavin  and  Mr.  Kennan 
advocate  and  let  me  look  at  it,  and  then  I 
will  talk  to  you  and  give  you  my  views. 
From  what  I  have  seen,  I  don't  see  any  di- 
versions. 

Most  people  wish  we  weren't  out  there, 
most  people  wish  we  didn't  have  a  war,  most 
people  don't  want  to  escalate  it,  and  most 
people  don't  want  to  get  out. 

U.N.    CONSIDERATION 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  there  been 
any  change  in  the  war  or  peace  picture  since 
you  resumed  the  bombing  and  went  to  the 
U.N.? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  how  to 
answer  that.   I  just  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg ^^  gave  us  the  impression  we  were  not 
pressing  the  Vietnam  situation  through  the 
U.N.  but  hoping  the  U.N.  would  get  it  to 
Geneva.    Is  that  a  correct  assessment  of  that? 

The  President.  The  Ambassador  is  the 
best  source  for  the  Ambassador's  impres- 
sions. I  think  we  made  our  position  clear  to 
the  U.N.    We  made  it  clear  to  the  world. 


What  the  U.N.  does  about  it  is  a  matter  for 
them.  I  don't  want  to  interfere  in  their 
matters. 

We  have  asked  the  Security  Council.  As 
you  know,  we  agreed  with  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral ^^  when  he  wanted  to  go  out  as  Secretary 
General  and  go  to  Hanoi  and  they  didn't 
receive  him.  We  agreed  with  him  when  he 
wanted  them  to  come  to  the  United  Nations 
after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  They  didn't  want 
to  come. 

We  felt,  after  we  had  explored  with  all  the 
other  115  nations,  that  we  ought  to  ask  the 
Security  Council  to  give  its  consideration  and 
attention  to  it  and  we  have  done  that.  I 
have  tried,  really,  to  take  every  position  that 
someone  suggested  and  analyze  it,  and  in 
good  faith  explore  it  and  try  to  run  it  out 
to  its  end,  whether  it  was  a  pause  or  whether 
it  was  an  economic  venture  or  whether  it  was 
a  United  Nations  question,  or  whether  it 
was  a  nonaligned  proposal,  or  whether  it 
was  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
or  whether  it  was  the  ICC,^^  or  whether  it 
was  a  20-  or  30-day  pause.  I  think  I  have 
taken  every  single  suggestion  that  anyone 
has  made  that  seemed  to  offer  any  possibility 
and  carried  it  out.  I  welcome  any  other  sug- 
gestions that  any  of  you  may  have. 

strength  of  military  forces 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think 
that  it  will  require  substantially  greater  num- 
bers of  men  to  pursue  this  conflict  and,  if  so, 
how  will  they  be  gotten?  Are  there  any 
plans  to  call  up  Reserve  units,  or  anything 
like  that? 


"A  joint  resolution  to  promote  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  August  10,  1964 
(Public  Law  88-408,  78  Stat.  384). 

^®  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 


^®  U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

^International  Control  Commission,  established 
by  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  which  terminated  the 
war  in  Indochina  between  the  French  and  Com- 
munist forces. 
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The  President.  We  have  no  present  plans 
to  do  that.  There  will  be  additional  men 
needed  and  they  will  be  supplied  as  General 
Westmoreland  is  able  to  use  them  and  as  he 
may  require  them.  His  requests  will  always 
be  carefully  considered  and  promptly  acted 
upon  here.  That  is  what  we  have  done  and 
that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

As  you  know,  he  has  a  problem  of  fitting 
them  in  and  providing  for  necessary  instal- 
lations to  take  care  of  them,  things  of  that 
nature.  If  your  hopes  were  all  realized  and 
we  had  peace  in  the  area,  he  wouldn't  need 
any  additional  troops.  But  I  don't  see  that 
at  the  moment.  There  will  be  additional 
ones.  As  he  requests  them,  they  will  be  sup- 
plied, as  I  have  stated  on  several  occasions. 

Q.  Sir,  are  you  in  a  position  to  give  any 
figures? 


The  President.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  judge,  tell  us,  Mr. 
President,  whether  that  will  involve  Re- 
serves or  any  approval  by  Congress? 

The  President.  I  wouldn't  want  to  pre- 
dict because  you  all  are  very  critical  of  Mr. 
McNamara^^  when  he  makes  predictions. 
I  see  at  this  moment  no  requirement  for 
the  Reserves,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  say 
that  firmly.  I  don't  want  to  guess.  At 
the  moment  we  don't  have  any  plans  for 
that. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Johnson's  fifty -fifth  news  confer- 
ence was  held  m  his  office  at  the  White  House  at 
5  p.m.  on  Friday,  February  11,  1966. 


^^  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense. 


66    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.    February  12,  1966 


ON  THIS  DAY  each  year,  we  pause  to 
honor  the  memory  and  the  wisdom  of  a 
great  American.  It  is  especially  appropriate 
that  we  do  so  on  this  occasion,  for  in  the 
past  year  America  has  made  unprecedented 
progress  in  fulfilling  the  ideal  for  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  stands. 

Six  months  ago,  I  signed  into  law  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Since  that  time,  Federal  examiners  in  37 
counties  in  5  Southern  States  have  enrolled 
100,000  formerly  disenfranchised  Negro 
citizens. 

Even  more  encouraging,  however,  is  the 
widespread,  voluntary  compliance  by  local 
voting  officials,  who  have  registered  nearly 
200,000  Negro  citizens  in  those  same  South- 
ern States  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  Nation  can  be  assured  and  encour- 


aged by  this  progress.  But  these  same 
figures  also  illustrate  not  only  how  far  we 
have  come  but  also  how  far  we  have  to  go. 

More  than  half  the  adult  Negroes  of  the 
South  are  still  not  participating  in  this  most 
basic  right  of  citizenship,  the  right  to  vote. 
Until  every  American,  whatever  his  color 
or  wherever  his  home,  enjoys  and  uses  his 
franchise,  the  work  which  Lincoln  began 
will  remain  unfinished. 

For,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  de- 
clared: "Allow  all  the  governed  an  equal 
voice  in  the  government,  and  that,  and  that 
only,  is  self-government." 

That  ideal  must  be — and  can  be — and 
will  be  fulfilled  in  our  time. 

note:  For  the  President's  remarks  upon  signing 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  see  1965  volume, 
this  series,  Book  II,  Item  409. 
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6y  Letter  to  the  Speaker  Requesting  Supplemental  Appropriations  for 
the  National  Teacher  Corps,  the  Rent  Supplement  Program,  and 
the  Selective  Service  System.    February  14,  1966 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress,  a  supplemental 
appropriations  request  for  three  urgently 
needed  and  essential  programs  of  govern- 
ment: 

— for  the  National  Teacher  Corps,  $13,- 
200,000. 

— for  the  Rent  Supplement  Program,  $30,- 
000,000. 

— for  the  Selective  Service  System,  $12,- 
681,000. 

Two  of  these  programs  are  vital  to  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
America.  The  third  is  a  direct  effect  of  our 
commitment  to  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Together  they  testify  to  a  progressive, 
compassionate  and  resolute  people.  They 
are  not  the  frills  of  luxury.  They  are  the 
necessities  of  a  nation  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  man's  estate. 

NATIONAL   TEACHER   CORPS 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  v^as  author- 
ized by  the  landmark  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  Funds  are  needed  now^ — so  that  the 
first  teams  to  be  chosen  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  may  begin  training  this  summer. 
This  fall,  in  poor  rural  and  urban  areas, 
they  will  be  sharing  their  skills  and  under- 
standing vv^ith  the  children  and  teachers  who 
need  them  most  of  all. 

Parents  know  how  much  good  teaching 
means  to  their  children's  future.  School 
administrators  know  how  a  few  teachers, 
trained  in  today's  advanced  methods  of  in- 
struction, can  raise  the  entire  level  of  edu- 
cation in  their  schools.     Most  poignantly. 


children  themselves  know  what  it  is  to  be 
taught  with  enthusiasm  and  skill. 

Our  country  is  blessed  with  young  men 
and  women  who  desire  to  serve  those  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  In  the  ranks  of 
experienced  teachers  there  are  others  who 
would  devote  part  of  their  lives  to  children 
in  most  critical  need.  The  Teacher  Corps 
offers  a  practical  means  of  uniting  the  ideal- 
ism and  wisdom  of  each — young  graduates 
and  accomplished  teachers — and  thus  en- 
riching the  lives  of  coming  generations. 

RENT   SUPPLEMENT   PROGRAM 

The  Rent  Supplemxcnt  Program  responds 
to  the  critical  shortage  of  decent  low-income 
housing  in  many  of  our  cities. 

It  makes  possible  the  construction  and 
management  of  such  housing  by  private  en- 
terprise. Rental  assistance  would  be  pro- 
vided, to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
market  rent  for  modestly  designed  dwellings 
and  25  percent  of  the  occupant's  income. 

Since  it  was  authorized  last  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
m.ent  has  received  preliminary  proposals  to 
construct  nearly  70,000  low-income  units 
under  this  program — ^as  soon  as  funds  be- 
come available. 

These  proposals  involve  424  projects  in 
43  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Sponsors  have  already  selected 
sites  for  some  40,000  units.  Non-profit  or- 
ganizations and  private  limited-dividend  de- 
velopers are  actively  interested  in  the  pro- 
gram and  its  promise  for  our  poor. 

Since  the  last  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journed, responsible  officials  in  the  Depart- 
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ment  have  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. They  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  views  of  the  Congress  on  a  family's 
eligibility  for  rent  supplements.  They  have 
confirmed  the  following  guidelines: 

Income  limits:  A  family  must  have  an  in- 
come below  the  income  limits  established  for 
entrance  to  public  housing  in  the  various 
communities. 

Asset  limitations:  Asset  limitations  are 
well  within  the  limits  usually  imposed  in  the 
public  housing  programs. 

Changes  in  income:  All  tenants  receiving 
rent  supplements  (except  the  elderly)  must 
re-certify  their  current  incomes  each  year. 
FHA  will  examine  any  income  changes  re- 
vealed by  this  review  and  will  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  rent  supplement  pay- 
ments— including  elimination  of  payments 
where  incomes  have  risen  above  those  im- 
posed for  eligibility. 

Quality  of  housing:  Mortgage  limitations 
and  other  FHA  restrictions  will  require  that 
new  construction  under  this  program  must 
provide  housing  of  modest  design  and  cost. 
Luxury  items,  such  as  swimming  pools  and 
two  bathrooms,  will  not  be  permitted. 

We  have  now  prepared  sound  policy 
guidelines  and  administrative  procedures  for 
the  rent  supplement  program. 

Sponsors  in  43  States  have  responded  with 
extensive  proposals  for  new  low-income 
housing. 

Yet  the  Congress  alone  can  convert  proce- 
dures and  proposals  into  decent  shelter  for 
our  people. 

This  is  the  action  I  recommend  today. 


SELECTIVE   SERVICE   SYSTEM 

The  Selective  Service  System  requires  ad- 
didonal  funds  because  accelerated  inductions 
into  the  Armed  Forces  have  substantially 
increased  the  workload  of  the  System. 

We  now  estimate  that  inductions  in  fiscal 
year  1966  will  total  approximately  360,000, 
as  compared  to  the  estimate  of  125,000  upon 
which  the  original  1966  appropriation  was 
based. 

In  addition,  funds  are  needed  to  meet  the 
costs  of  the  recently  enacted  civilian  and 
military  pay  acts. 

The  attached  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  examines  these 
proposed  appropriations  in  greater  detail. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  and 
favorably  on  each  of  the  requests.  The 
hopes  aroused  by  the  Teacher  Corps  and 
Rent  Supplement  programs — and  the  world 
responsibility  to  which  the  Selective  Service 
System  responds — require  our  full  and 
vigorous  support. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the 
House   of   Representatives,   Washington,   D.C.] 

note:  The  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1966,  providing  additional  funds  for  the  National 
Teacher  Corps,  the  rent  supplement  program,  and 
the  Selective  Service  System,  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  May  13  (see  Item  223). 

The  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  to  which  the  President  referred,  is 
printed  in  House  Document  380  (89th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.). 
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68    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency.    February  14,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  the  first  annual  report  required  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
by  section  6  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-173). 

1965  was  marked  by  significant  advances 
toward  solving  the  transportation  problems 
of  the  Washington  area. 

Congress  approved  plans  for  a  rapid  tran- 
sit system,  authorized  its  construction,  and 
authorized  grants  from  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict Governments  as  a  first  stage  in  financ- 
ing its  development.  As  soon  as  funds  were 
made  available,  the  Transportation  Agency 
began  the  necessary  work  still  remaining  be- 
fore actual  construction  can  begin. 

There  is,  nonetheless,  much  left  to  do. 
The  rapid  transit  system  will  achieve  maxi- 
mum usefulness  only  when  it  is  extended  into 
Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs.  The  inter- 
state compact  among  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
promptly  presented  to  Congress  for  its  con- 


sent, in  order  that  the  interstate  authority 
may  develop  plans  for  a  full  regional  sys- 
tem and  a  financial  plan  for  its  construction. 
Arrangements  must  be  perfected  to  transfer 
the  responsibility  for  the  system  in  an  orderly 
and  proper  way  from  the  Agency  to  the 
interstate  authority.  These  tasks  are  not 
easy,  and  it  will  require  diligent  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  people  and  agencies  to 
master  the  problems  that  remain. 

The  Congress  can  be  assured,  however, 
that  all  of  these  problems  are  being  given 
the  fullest  and  most  diligent  consideration, 
and  that  none  of  them  will  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  uninterrupted  sched- 
ule of  construction. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
February  14,  1966 

note:  The  first  annual  report  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  (7  pp.,  plus  exhibits)  is  dated 
January  i,  1966.  Copies  were  made  available  by 
the  Agency. 


69    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Second  Annual  Report  on 
the  Status  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
February  14, 1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  period  of  expansion  and  exploration, 
the  great  era  of  successive  western  frontiers, 
has  now  become  a  part  of  our  American 
past.  To  the  pioneer  of  history  the  wilder- 
ness was  a  foe  to  be  conquered,  so  that  he 
might  make  farms  and  pastures  out  of  the 
endless  forests. 

Today's  pioneer  has  a  new  purpose — to 
preserve    some  remnants  of  that  wilderness 
from  the  onrush  of  modern  civilization. 
The  axe  and  the  plow  will  not  serve  us  in 


this  struggle.  Today's  instruments  are 
more  subtle.  They  are  progressive  law  and 
informed  public  opinion — demanding  that 
we  maintain  our  wilderness  birthright. 

The  Wilderness  Act  is  one  in  the  long 
list  of  creative  conservation  measures  that 
Congress  has  passed  and  I  have  signed  into 
law. 

Legislation  is  one  thing;  administration 
is  another.  The  Executive  Branch  must 
fulfill  its  responsibility  with  common  sense 
and  imagination.    Our  people  must  be  given 
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the  opportunity  to  know,  even  for  short  pe- 
riods of  time,  the  wonders  of  God's  creation 
expressed  in  earth's  wilderness  areas. 

The  maintenance  of  our  existing  Wilder- 
ness System  is  a  priority  program  of  the 
Federal  government.  We  are  constantly 
reviewing  Primitive  and  Roadless  Areas  to 
determine  whether  they  should  be  recom- 
mended for  preservation  as  part  of  our  Wil- 
derness System. 

The  Congress  has  wisely  provided  for 
public  participation  as  reviews  of  the  Primi- 
tive and  Roadless  Areas  proceed.  I  am  de- 
termined to  assure  that  both  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  provide  full  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  public  views  before  final 


recommendations  are  prepared  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  Congress  today  the 
second  annual  report  of  our  progress  in  im- 
plementing the  Wilderness  Act.  W^e  are 
well  under  way  toward  protecting  God's  gift 
of  mystery  and  wonder  that  is  the  American 
Wilderness. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

February  14,  1966 

note:  The  President  transmitted  the  Second  Joint 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  Status  of  the 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  (17  pp.,  processed). 
The  report  is  printed  in  House  Document  381  (89th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


70    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.    February  15,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  Fifth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

This  report  describes  a  year  of  intense  ne- 
gotiation and  research.  It  reveals  an  in- 
creased seriousness  on  the  part  of  many  na- 
tions toward  the  problems  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament. 

In  1965,  under  the  increasing  pressure  of 
the  nuclear  threat,  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment was  taken  up  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion in  five  years;  at  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva;  in  the 
fail  session  of  the  20th  General  Assembly; 
and  in  private  diplomatic  exchanges. 

In  all  of  these  activities  the  United  States' 
position  benefited  from  the  thorough  re- 
search and  careful  preparations  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  carried 


out  under  the  authority  granted  it  by  the 
Congress. 

This  research  and  preparation  has  been 
carried  out  on  a  wide  variety  of  problems — 
from  weapons  inspection  to  the  economic 
consequences  of  reducdons  or  shifts  in  mili- 
tary spending.  In  all  this  work  our  guiding 
principle  has  been  the  long-range  security  of 
the  United  States,  which  inevitably  involves 
the  long-range  peace  and  stability  of  the 
world. 

HALTING    THE    SPREAD    OF    NUCLEAR    WEAPONS 

During  1965  the  concern  of  the  world 
turned  increasingly  to  the  vital  question  of 
preventing  nuclear  weapons  from  becoming 
standard  equipment  in  the  world's  arsenals. 
We  are  approaching  a  critical  period  in  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons.    Many    countries   now   have    the   re- 
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sources,  the  technical  ability  and  the  scientific 
manpower  needed  to  build  nuclear  weapons 
systems.  We  hear  voices  saying  that  these 
countries  can  aflord  such  costly  weapons, 
even  though  they  would  have  to  be  bought 
at  the  expense  of  the  basic  needs  of  their 
people. 

I  have  committed  my  administration  to 
the  task  of  persuading  the  non-nuclear  coun- 
tries that  it  is  neither  in  the  interests  of  their 
security,  nor  of  world  peace,  to  develop  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  has  been  the  main 
thrust  behind  the  efforts  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  during  the 
past  year,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
year  we  are  now  entering. 

On  January  27,  1966,  I  presented  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment at  Geneva  a  seven-point  program  de- 
signed  to   prevent  the   spread   of  nuclear 


weapons,  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and 
to  reduce  nuclear  stocks.  I  have  instructed 
our  negotiators  to  walk  the  extra  mile  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  the  weapons  of  war 
submit  to  man's  need  for  peace. 

In  giving  these  instructions,  and  in  trans- 
mitting this  report,  I  reaffirm  my  belief  that 
it  is  possible  through  reason  and  through 
patient  effort  to  translate  the  world's  com- 
mon interest  in  survival  into  concrete  acts 
of  restraint  and  accommodation  between  the 
nations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

February  15,  1966 

note:  The  65 -page  report,  entitled  "Fifth  Annual 
Report  to  Congress,  January  i,  1965-December  31, 
1965,"  was  released  with  the  President's  message. 

For  the  January  27,  1966,  message  to  the  18- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  see  Item  32. 


71     Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Death  of  Representative 
Albert  Thomas  of  Texas.    February  15,  1966 


OF  THE  QUALITIES  that  made  Albert 
Thomas  a  remarkable  man,  devotion  to  the 
people  he  served  and  loyalty  to  his  friends 
stand  higher  than  all.  I  knev^  him — and 
knew  him  well — for  a  long  time.  He  loved 
Houston  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    He  worked  hard.    He  served  well. 


His  death  leaves  a  lonely  place  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  knew  him  best. 

note:  Mr.  Thomas  served  as  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  eighth  congressional  district  of  Texas  from 
January  3,  1937,  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  text  of  the  statement  w^as  posted  on  the  bul- 
letin board  in  the  Press  Room  at  the  White  House. 
It  vi^as  not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House 
press  release. 


72    Statement  by  the  President  Announcing  an  Increase  in  the  Interest 
Rate  on  U.S.  Savings  Bonds.    February  16,  1966 


I  AM  TODAY  announcing  an  increase  in 
the  interest  on  U.S.  savings  bonds  from  3.75 
percent  to  4.15  percent. 

This  means  that  the  bonds  that  you  have, 
and  the  bonds  you  buy  in  the  future,  will 
earn  you  more  money.  It  means  a  fairer 
return  for  those  millions  of  Americans  that 


are  already  enrolled  in  the  savings  bond  pro- 
gram. And  I  hope  that  it  will  encourage 
millions  more  of  you  to  join. 

The  savings  bond  program  is  both  prudent 
and  patriotic.  It  is  prudent  because  it 
strengthens  the  security  of  your  own  family. 
It  is  patriotic  because  it  strengthens  the  econ- 
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omy  of  our  country,  it  supports  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam  who  need  to  be  supported  at 
this  very  hour,  and  it  supports  the  cause  of 
our  freedom  everywhere  in  the  world.  It 
helps  to  preserve  the  buying  power  of  our 
American  dollars. 

And  for  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  that 
savings  bonds  are  the  most  important  invest- 
ment that  any  American  can  make.  I  urge 
you  to  invest  regularly  through  the  payroll 
savings  plan  at  your  office,  your  factory,  or 
your  bank. 

Your  President,  your  Vice  President,  and 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  themselves 
enrolling  in  such  a  plan.    I  am  purchasing 


bonds  today  for  myself  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
for  Luci  and  Lynda,  and  I  am  instructing 
my  department  and  agency  heads  to  immedi- 
ately begin  a  campaign  so  that  every  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  can  set 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to 
follow. 

Not  all  of  us  are  called  upon  to  fight  for 
freedom  in  Vietnam,  but  we  can  help  in 
that  cause  by  strengthening  our  country  and 
by  strengthening  its  economy  here  at  home. 

note:  The  President  read  the  statement  at  12  noon 
in  the  Theater  at  the  White  House. 
See  also  Items  15,  73. 


73    Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Approving  an  Increase  in  the 
Interest  Rate  on  Series  E  and  H  Savings  Bonds.    February  16,  1966 


Dear  Mr,  Secretary: 

I  am  returning  with  my  approval  your 
proposal  to  increase  the  interest  rate  on  all 
United  States  Series  E  and  H  Savings  Bonds. 

I  believe  that  this  increase  will  insure  a 
fair  rate  to  all  those  patriotic  Americans  who 
buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 

It  has  been  vital  in  quiet  and  stormy 
times  alike — as  a  source  of  non-inflationary 
financing  for  government — as  a  matchless 
means  of  personal  savings. 

I  want  those  great  benefits  to  continue.  I 
want  them  strengthened  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  carry  our  burden  in  Vietnam  and 
sustain  our  economic  boom  without  danger 
of  inflation. 

We  can  do  no  less  to  bar  inflation,  im- 
prove fiscal  management,  and  keep  faith 
with  millions  of  investors. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  purchases  and 
holdings  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  will  rise 


substantially — both  through  signing  up  new 
buyers  and  through  increased  support  from 
those  who  already  are  buying  bonds.  I  am 
sure  that  the  higher  rate  of  return  on  Savings 
Bonds — together  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
all  Americans — will  make  this  hope  a 
reality. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[The  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Secretary  Fowler's  proposal,  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  the  President  dated  February  15,  was  also 
made  public  by  the  White  House.  Referring  to  the 
President's  letter  of  January  18  on  the  need  for 
higher  interest  rates  on  U.S.  savings  bonds  (see 
Item  15)  the  Secretary  recommended  an  increase 
from  3.75  percent  to  4.15  percent  on  Series  E  and 
H  bonds  sold  after  December  i,  1965.  He  also 
recommended  increasing  the  yield  on  outstanding 
bonds  sold  before  that  date  (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres. 
Docs.,  p.  224). 
See  also  Item  72. 
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74  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Transmitting  Report  on  Earthquake  Recovery  Assistance  to 
Alaska.    February  16,  1966 


Dear  Mr,  President:  {Dear  Mr,  Speaker:) 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  report  of 
activity  under  authority  of  Public  Lav^  88- 
451,  describing  the  efforts  of  five  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  assist  in  the 
recovery  of  Alaska  following  the  earthquake 
of  March  27, 1964. 

The  Act,  entitled  "1964  Amendments  to 
the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act"  vi^as  designed  to 
speed  reconstruction  of  the  areas  devastated 
by  the  earthquake. 

This  report  covers  the  period  from  July  i, 
1965,  through  December  31,  1965.  It 
clearly  indicates  that  most  of  the  actions 
authorized  by  Public  Lav;^  88-451  had  been 
completed  prior  to  this  six-month  period. 
Only  about  $8  million  v^as  furnished 
through  the  grant  and  loan  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Act,  while  the  total  cumu- 
lative amount  during  the  eighteen  months 
the  amendments  have  been  in  efJect  ap- 
proximates f6o  million.  Even  this  latter 
figure  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  recovery  programs  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  various  dis- 
aster relief  authorities. 


As  of  this  date,  more  than  $344  million 
in  total  Federal  aid  has  been  provided  for 
the  State,  its  communities  and  its  people. 
Of  this  amount,  nearly  $169  million  has 
been  in  the  form  of  direct  grants.  More 
than  $93  million  was  provided  in  the  form 
of  loans  to  individuals,  business  concerns, 
and  other  organizations.  The  balance  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  repairs  to  damaged  Fed- 
eral facilities. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Congress,  to  the  in- 
dividual citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
thousands  of  State  and  Federal  personnel 
who  worked  so  diligently  following  the 
disaster  that  Alaska  has  today  substantially 
recovered  from  the  earthquake  that  devas- 
tated her  cities  less  than  two  years  ago. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  report  was  not  made  public  by 
the  White  House. 

The  1964  Amendments  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  was  approved  by  the  President  on  August  19, 
1964   (Public  Law  88-451;  78  Stat.  505). 


75     Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Government's  Employee  Safety 
Program.    February  i6, 1966 


ONE  YEAR  AGO  today  I  called  upon 
this  administration's  department  and  agency 
heads  to  reduce  the  number  and  cost  of  in- 
juries to  Federal  employees  30  percent  by 
1970. 

Since  then  more  than  50  agencies  have 
surveyed  their  safety  problems  and  devel- 
oped plans  for  resolving  them. 


The  first  year  of  Mission  SAFETY-70 
brought  v^idespread  and  increased  attention 
to  safeguarding  those  who  serve  their  coun- 
try in  the  civilian  service  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  as  it  should  be — there  must 
be  constant  and  vigilant  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men  and  women  who  serve  their 
Nation  in  the  Federal  service. 
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But  there  can  be  no  letup.  I  have  today 
requested  the  heads  of  all  agencies  to  con- 
tinue and  intensify  their  efiorts  and  to  send 
to  me,  by  May  i,  a  summary  report  of  their 
safety  actions  and  their  plans. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  has  given  me  an 
interim  report  of  some  1965  highlights: 
— We  have  reduced  from  5  to  over  20 
percent  the  injury  frequency  rates  in  a 
number  of  larger  Federal  agencies  in- 
cluding the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, Agriculture,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Justice,  Interior,  Veterans 
Administration,  and  D.C.  Government. 
These  improvements  took  place  in  the 
9   months   immediately   follov^ing  the 
launching  of  Mission  SAFETY-70. 
— We  have  reduced  disabling  injuries  in 
13  of  the  19  largest  agencies  and  pre- 
liminary figures  indicate  a  2.4  percent 
reduction  in  the  overall  Federal  injury 
rate. 
— In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  we 
reduced  its  already  low  frequency  by  30 
percent  and  its  private  contractors  re- 
ported a  22  percent  reduction  last  year. 
— Sharpe  Army  Depot  near  San  Francisco, 
a  growing  supply  link  to  our  fighting 
forces  in  Vietnam,  reduced  its  injury 
frequency  over  50  percent  in  the  last 
6  months  of  1965.    As  its  3,000  civilian 
employees  entered  their  February  work 
schedules,  they  had  completed  158  days 
without  a  disabling  injury. 


— The  Air  Force  reports  a  19  percent  re- 
duction in  motor  vehicle  fatalities  last 
year,  reaching  its  best  accident  preven- 
tion record  since  1950. 
— Three  Department  of  Treasury  units 
reduced  their  injury  frequency  from  20 
to  over  30  percent.    When  injuries  rose 
following    round-the-clock    production 
of  new  coins,  the  U.S.  Mint  reevaluated 
and  upgraded  its  safety  program. 
These  examples  demonstrate  that  waste  in 
manpower  and  resources  can  be  reduced  and 
must  be  attacked  relendessly.     Agency  ef- 
forts separately,  and  jointly  with  the  Federal 
Safety    Council    have    given    strength    and 
meaning  to  Mission  SAFETY--70. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  ail  agencies 
on  their  achievements  during  the  first  year 
of  Mission  SAFETY-70,  but,  as  we  enter 
the  second  year  of  this  long-range  program 
to  cut  the  number  and  costs  of  accidents,  our 
course  is  clear. 

We  must  see  that  our  Federal  programs 
bear  fruit  and  stimulate  greater  safety  ef- 
forts throughout  our  Nation  and  in  every 
community. 

On  this,  the  first  anniversary  of  Mission 
SAFETY-70,  I  again  call  upon  Federal  ad- 
ministrators and  employees  to  provide  the 
necessary  leadership  and  that  full  measure 
of  support  so  essential  to  success. 

note:  For  a  statement  by  the  President  upon  inaugu- 
rating the  new  employee  safety  program  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1965,  see  1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  I, 
Item  73. 

See  also  Item  76  below. 


y6    Memorandum  to  Agency  Heads  Requesting  Reports  on  Their 
Employee  Safety  Programs.    February  i6,  1966 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies: 

A  year  ago  today  I  v^rote  you  of  my  desire 
to  improve  the  Federal  Government's  em- 
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ployee  safety  programs. 

At  that  time  I  issued  a  Safety  Policy  for 
the  Federal  Service  and  initiated  Mission 
SAFETY-70  to  achieve  a  30  percent  reduc- 
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tion  in  each  agency's  work  injuries  and  costs 
by   1970. 

Your  reports  to  me  last  spring  set  forth 
your  plans  to  meet  our  long-range  objective 
to  reduce  the  waste  in  manpower  and  ma- 
terials arising  from  accidents. 

I  should  now  like  to  receive  by  May  i, 
1966,  from  the  head  of  each  executive  de- 
partment and  agency  a  summary  report  of 
developments  in  1965. 

This  Mission  SAFETY-70  report  should 
include: 

(a)  actions  taken; 

(b)  specific  accomplishments; 

(c)  areas  of  weakness  which  still  need 


strengthening; 

(d)  agency  plans  for  1966. 

I  appreciate  that  steps  have  been  taken  in 
the  past  year  to  strengthen  the  government's 
safety  programs  but  much  more  must  be  un- 
dertaken to  emphasize  our  continuing  con- 
cern and  to  assure  eflFective  implementation. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  In  the  opening  paragraph  the  President  re- 
ferred to  a  memorandum  to  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  dated  February  16,  1965. 
The  memorandum  and  a  related  statement  of  policy 
are  printed  in  the  Federal  Register  (30  F.R.  2517, 
2519)  and  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (3 
CFR,  1965  Supp.,  pp.  198,  199). 
See  also  Item  75. 


77    Remarks  in  Atlantic  City  at  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators.    February  i6,  1966 


Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Hughes,  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  most  distinguished 
New  Jersey  congressional  delegation,  Mr, 
Brain,  Mr,  Piatt,  Dr,  Carr,  my  dear  jriends: 

As  I  was  observing  the  presentation  of 
these  awards,  before  you  reached  the  last 
one,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  say,  "Cali- 
fornia, here  I  come." 

I  want  to  thank  Governor  Hughes  for  per- 
mitting me  to  come  back  to  this  great  city. 
This  is  my  favorite  convention  city.  And 
the  New  Jersey  congressional  delegation, 
here  on  the  platform  with  me  tonight,  are 
my  favorite  congressional  delegation.  And 
I  don't  think  that  we'll  need  any  help,  but 
if  we  do,  it  will  be  prayers,  and  I  brought 
Dr.  Billy  Graham  along  with  me  to  do  the 
praying. 

I  am  very  honored  to  accept  your  award 
and  I'm  very  happy  to  be  here  tonight  with 
the  big  brass  of  American  education.  I 
might  have  been  with  you  tonight  under 
other  auspices — except  that  30  years  ago  I 
left  teaching  for  a  different  pursuit. 


Tonight,  our  professions  differ,  but  actu- 
ally we  have  the  same  task:  to  build  a  society 
that  is  worthy  of  free  men.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  our  fathers  laid  the  foundation. 
Two  years  ago  I  challenged  my  fellow  citi- 
zens to  get  on  with  the  job.  I  said  that  we 
must  build  the  Great  Society  in  our  cities, 
and  in  our  countryside,  and  in  our  class- 
rooms. 

Tonight  our  work  is  underway.  Much  of 
the  needed  legislation  has  already  been  en- 
acted: more  than  a  score  of  landmark  meas- 
ures in  the  field  of  education  alone. 

So  it  is  a  real  thrill  to  me  to  read  the 
roUcall  of  these  historic  acts  of  the  last  few 
months  in  the  Congress: 

— the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 

— the  civil  rights  laws  of  1964  and  1965, 

— Medicare, 

— the  Natural  Beauty  Act, 

— the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

And — not  last  and  not  least — the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Laws  are  only  designs  for  achievement. 
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The  barriers  that  we  must  overcome  do  not 
yield  merely  because  Congress  takes  a  vote 
or  because  the  President  signs  a  bill. 

Tv^o  barriers  are  the  most  unyielding, 
each  reinforcing  the  other  in  blocking  our 
progress. 

The  first  is  poverty.  Those  of  us  who 
have  worked  in  schools  know  what  it  means 
for  someone  who  starts  life  as  a  victim  of 
poverty.  It  is  hard  to  teach  a  hungry  child. 
Poverty  breeds  handicaps  of  mind  and  body 
which  cripple  him  before  he  ever  has  a 
chance  to  get  ahead.  And  we  have  learned 
all  too  well  that  poverty  passes  on  its  curse 
generation  to  generation. 

The  second  barrier  is  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Because  of  it,  children  grow  up  aliens 
in  their  native  land.  For  a  ghetto — whether 
white  or  black  or  brown — is  less  than  half 
a  world.  No  child  can  be  fully  educated 
unless  his  life  is  opened  to  the  wonderful 
variety  that  this  world  affords. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  called  for  the  Interna- 
tional Educational  Act  of  1966  to  promote 
the  worldwide  commerce  of  knowledge — to 
declare  that  learning  is  not  a  commodity 
which  can  be  confined  at  the  water's  edge. 

Yet  within  our  own  country  there  are  still, 
tonight,  racial  walls  against  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity. Between  the  slums  of  the  inner 
cities  and  their  spreading  suburbs,  there  are 
gulfs  as  deep  and  as  wide  as  any  ocean. 

And  if  education  is  to  be  worthy  of  its 
good  name,  we  must  find  the  ways  to  span 
these  gulfs. 

I  pledge  to  you  tonight  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  be  a  silent  partner  in 
this  enterprise. 

Therefore  I  am  sending  Congress  five  top 
priority  requests: 

— to  enlarge  each  one  of  the  programs  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act — and  to  make  them  run 
through  1970; 


— to  double  funds  for  our  imaginative  and 
our  precedent-breaking  Operation  Head 
Start,  which  will  next  year  help  more 
than    700,000    youngsters    from    poor 
homes    get    ready    for    the    rigors    of 
learning; 
— to   fund    the   new   National    Teacher 
Corps  so  that  our  best  college  graduates 
can  be  recruited  to  work  in  cur  v^^orst 
schools; 
— to  pass  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
to  help  pay  for  school  lunches  for  those 
children  who  really  need  them,  with- 
out subsidizing  those  who  can  afford 
to  buy  their  own.    We  also  want  school 
breakfasts    for    children    who    would 
otherwise  start  their  day  with  empty 
stomachs. 
Finally — and  this  summarizes,  really,  the 
reams  of  recommendations   in  one   single 
sentence — ^my  budget  this  year  proposes  a 
fio   billion    investment   in   education    and 
training.     In   i960  your  Government  v/as 
spending  only  a  third  this  much.    The  Of- 
fice of  Education  alone  will  spend  on  pro- 
grams six  times  as  much  as  it  spent  only 
6  years  ago. 

And  I  came  up  here  to  Adantic  City  to- 
night to  tell  you  that  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  what  we're  going  to  do  in  the  field 
of  education. 

It  v/as  almost  200  years  ago  that  James 
Madison  declared  that  Federal  and  State 
Governments  "are  in  fact  but  different 
agents  and  trustees  of  the  people,  constituted 
with  different  powers,  and  designed  for  dif- 
ferent purposes."  They  are  not  "mutual 
rivals  and  enemies."    They  are  partners. 

Madison's  definition,  Governor  Hughes, 
has  not  changed,  though  the  partnership 
has  grown  closer  and  more  creative. 

If  education  is  to  achieve  its  promise  in 
America,  it  cannot  and  must  not  be  done 
in  Washington  alone.    Each  State  and  each 
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community  must  fashion  its  own  design  and 
shape  its  own  institutions. 

But  we  will  need  a  common  vision  to  build 
schools  to  match  our  common  hopes  for  the 
future. 

Every  school  Vv^ill  be  different,  but  the  dif- 
ferences will  not  range  as  they  do  today  be- 
tween satisfactory  and  shocking.  We  will 
have  instead  a  diversity  of  excellence. 

Tomorrow's  school  will  be  a  school  with- 
out walls — a  school  that's  built  of  doors 
which  open  to  the  entire  community. 

Tomorrow's  school  will  reach  out  to  the 
places  that  enrich  the  human  spirit:  to  the 
museums,  to  the  theaters,  to  the  art  galleries, 
to  the  parks,  to  the  rivers,  and  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

It  will  ally  itself  with  the  city,  with  the 
city's  busy  streets  and  its  factories  and  its 
assembly  lines  and  its  laboratories — so  that 
the  work  does  not  seem  an  alien  place  for 
the  student. 

Tomorrow's  school  will  be  the  center  of 
community  life,  for  the  grownups  as  well  as 
the  children:  "a  shopping  center  of  human 
services."  It  might  have  a  community  health 
clinic,  a  public  library,  a  theater,  and  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

It  will  provide  formal  education  for  all 
citizens — and  it  will  not  close  its  doors  any 
more  at  3  o'clock.  It  will  employ  its  build- 
ings round  the  clock  and  its  teachers  round 
the  year.  We  just  cannot  afford  to  have  an 
$85  billion  plant  in  this  country  open  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  time. 

In  every  past  age,  leisure  has  been  a  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  But  in  the  age  that's  waiting  to  be 
born,  leisure  will  belong  to  the  many  at  the 
expense  of  none.  Our  people  must  learn  to 
use  this  gift  of  time,  and  that  means  another 
challenge  for  tomorrow's  schools. 

I  am  not  describing  a  distant  Utopia,  but 


1  am  describing  the  kind  of  education  which 
must  be  the  great  and  the  urgent  work  of 
our  time.  By  the  end  of  this  decade,  unless 
the  work  is  well  along,  our  opportunity  will 
have  slipped  av/ay  from  us. 

Many  people,  as  William  James  once  said, 
shed  tears  for  justice,  generosity,  and  beauty, 
but  never  really  recognize  those  virtues  when 
they  meet  them  out  on  the  street. 

Some  people  are  this  way  about  rebuilding 
our  society.  They  love  the  idea.  But  in  the 
heat  and  grime,  somehow  they  just  lose  their 
zeal.  They  discover  that  progress  is  a  batde 
and  not  a  parade — and  they  fall  away  from 
the  line  of  march. 

You  know  that  the  job  of  building  a  better 
school  and  a  better  Nation  is  hard  and  often 
thankless  work.  Someone  must  take  on  the 
perilous  task  of  leadership.  Someone  in 
shirtsleeves  must  turn  ideas  into  actions,  dol- 
lars into  programs.  Someone  must  fight  the 
lonely  battles  in  each  community — make  the 
accommodations,  win  the  supporters,  get  the 
results,  and  finally  get  the  job  done. 

Many  of  you  have  endured  this  hard  and 
long  journey  from  hope  to  reality — when  the 
applause  died,  and  the  crowd  thinned  out, 
and  you  were  alone  with  the  dull  adminis- 
trative details  still  to  be  done. 

But  this  is  how  a  Great  Society  is  really 
built:  brick  by  brick,  and  in  the  toil  and  the 
noise  of  each  day. 

We  have  so  little  reason  to  be  discouraged. 
Others  face  tasks  so  much  more  difficult 
than  ours.  Only  last  week  out  in  Honolulu 
I  sat  across  the  table  from  the  very  young 
leader  of  South  Vietnam  and  I  heard  him 
say  of  his  country:  "We  were  deluding  our- 
selves with  the  idea  that  our  weaknesses 
could  not  be  remedied  while  we  were  fight- 
ing a  war.  .  .  .  We  will  not  completely 
drive  out  the  aggressor  until  we  make  a  start 
at  eliminating  these  political  and  social  de- 
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fects."  In  other  words,  while  we  are  win- 
ning a  war,  we  must  get  at  the  defects  that 
caused  it. 

The  work  of  his  government  will  not  be 
easy.  But  these  are  not  timid  tasks  for  timid 
men.  They  have  learned  that  government 
must  meet  the  outreach  of  its  people's  hopes. 

And  there  at  Honolulu,  I  pledged  support 
and  the  support  of  the  American  people  to 
their  plans  for  education  in  their  country 
where  men  die  at  35,  and  where  the  per 
capita  income  is  less  than  $100  a  year.  This 
year  alone  we  will  help  them  build  2,800 
classrooms,  three  times  the  average  for  the 
last  10  years. 

We  will  help  them  train  13,400  teachers, 
eight  times  the  yearly  average  of  the  last 
decade. 

We  will  help  them  distribute  6  million 
textbooks.  We've  already  distributed  more 
than  8  million. 

And  we  will  help  them  educate  almost  a 
fourth  as  many  doctors  as  the  total  number 
of  doctors  they  now  have  in  their  entire 
country. 

This  little  country  maintains  700,000  men 
in  its  armed  forces  tonight,  over  lYz  times 
as  many  for  its  size  as  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Yet,  these  leaders  voiced  no  weariness  be- 
fore the  task  of  getting  on  with  reforms  in 
education  and  health  and  agriculture.  And 
if  they  keep  their  commitments,  they  will  be 
the  real  revolutionaries  of  Asia.  For  the  real 
revolution  is  to  build  schools,  and  through 
building  these  schools,  build  a  nation. 

What  they  are  committed  to  do,  with 
America's  help,  must  be  done  under  the 
most  brutal  conditions  that  you  can  imagine. 
Their  civilian  population  lives  in  constant 
danger  of  terror  and  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  Vietcong. 

Last  year  over  12,000  civilians  were  kid- 
napped or  killed  by  the  Communist  terror- 


ists. There  were  more  than  36,000  incidents 
of  terror  last  year — an  increase  of  10,000  over 
the  year  before.  Two  days  ago  the  Vietcong 
killed  39  civilians  and  wounded  7  others  as 
they  rode  on  buses. 

Terrorism — deUberately  planned  and 
coldly  carried  out — continues  to  be  the  chief 
instrument  of  the  Vietcong  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  not  just  a  byproduct 
of  their  military  action;  it  is  the  way  that 
they  actually  hope  to  win  the  war. 

Who — and  what — are  their  targets? 
School  teachers  and  school  administrators, 
health  officials,  village  leaders,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, research  stations,  and  medical  clin- 
ics— all  of  those  people  and  places  that  are 
essential  to  the  growth  of  a  healthy  and  a  free 
society. 

This  is  the  terrible  scarred  face  of  the  war 
that's  too  seldom  seen  and  too  little  under- 
stood. Often  it  is  not  even  reported  by  our 
journals  that  are  most  concerned  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  war  on  the  other 
front  is  not  heard  from  nearly  enough. 
These  incidents  usually  happen  in  the  rural 
areas  that  are  rather  remote  from  either  the 
reporter's  or  the  camera's  eye.  Observers 
are  not  invited  when  the  Vietcong  murder 
the  mother  of  an  officer  m  the  Army  of  Viet- 
nam as  reprisal  against  her  son — or  torture 
and  dismember  the  master  of  a  local  school. 

But  people  who  hate  war  ought  not  ignore 
this  strategy  of  terror. 

What  is  its  purpose?  It  is  through  fear 
and  death  to  force  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam into  submission.  It  is  just  as  simple 
and  as  grim  as  that. 

And  it  just  must  not  and  will  not  succeed. 

If  these  tactics  prevail  in  Vietnam,  they 
can  and  they  will  prevail  elsewhere. 

And  if  the  takeover  of  Vietnam  can  be 
achieved  by  a  highly  organized  Communist 
force  employing  violence  against  a  civilian 
population,  then  it  can  be  achieved  in  an- 
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other  country,  at  another  time,  with  an  even 
greater  cost  to  freedom. 

If  this  "war  of  liberation"  triumphs,  who 
will  be  "liberated"  next? 

There  is  a  job  of  liberation  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  liberation  from  terror,  libera- 
tion from  disease,  liberation  from  hunger, 
and  liberation  from  ignorance. 

Unless  this  job  is  done,  a  military  victory 
in  South  Vietnam  would  not  be  victory  at 
all.  It  would  only  be  a  brief  delay  until  the 
aggressor  returns  to  feed  on  the  continuing 
misery  of  the  people. 

We  have  the  military  strength  tonight  to 
convince  the  Communists  that  they  cannot 
achieve  the  conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by 
force.  They  may  delay  us,  but  I  warn  them 
and  I  pledge  you  they  will  never  deter  or 
or  defeat  us. 

But  the  building  of  a  better  society  is  the 
main  test  of  our  strength — our  basic  pur- 
pose. Until  the  people  of  the  villages  and 
the  farms  of  that  little  unhappy  country 
know  that  they  personally  count,  that  they 
are  cared  about,  that  their  future  is  their 
own — only  then  will  we  know  that  real  vic- 
tory and  success  is  possible. 

I  came  away  from  Honolulu  filled  with 
new  hope  and  new  energy.  I  came  away 
convinced  that  we  cannot  raise  a  double 
standard  to  the  world.  We  cannot  hold 
freedom  less  dear  in  Asia  than  in  Europe 


or  be  less  willing  to  sacrifice  for  men  whose 
skin  just  happens  to  be  a  different  color! 

If  this  little  young  nation  that's  ridden 
with  dangers  can  show  such  determination, 
wt — we,  with  all  of  our  wealth  and  prom- 
ise— must  be  no  less  determined. 

Our  time  is  filled  with  peril.  So  it  has 
been  every  time  that  freedom  has  really  ever 
been  tested. 

Our  tasks  are  enormous  ones.  But  so  are 
our  resources. 

Our  burdens  are  heavy  and  will  grow 
heavier.  But  the  Bible  counsels  that  we 
"be  not  weary  in  well-doing." 

The  house  of  freedom  may  never  be  com- 
pleted, but  it  will  never  fall — so  long  as  you 
and  I  and  those  who  share  our  commitment 
keep  this  vision  of  what  we  in  America  stand 
for,  and  for  what  we  Americans  are  deter- 
mined to  build  throughout  the  world. 

Thank  you,  and  good  night. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:45  p.m.  at  Conven- 
tion Hall  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  following  the  pres- 
entation to  him  of  the  National  Education  Award 
of  1966.  In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to  Frank 
K.  Piatt,  President  of  Associated  Exhibitors  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  chairman  of  the 
convention,  Richard  J.  Hughes,  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  George  B.  Brain,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education,  Washington  State  University,  and  Wil- 
liam G.  Carr,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

More  than  5,000  delegates  attended  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators. 


78     Remarks  at  the  14th  Annual  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast. 
February  17, 1966 


Dr,  Graham,  my  beloved  friend  Senator  Carl- 
son, distinguished  guests  at  the  head  table, 
my  dear  friends: 

I  am  pleased  to  return  again  to  our  annual 
prayer  breakfast  and  to  be  among  so  many 
of  my  old  friends.  In  this  room  this  morn- 
ing we  have  been  privileged  to  hear  one  of 


the  great  speakers  and  leaders  of  our  time. 
He  has  been  heard  by  some  of  the  great  lead- 
ers of  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  all  the 
world.  Yet  not  a  single  one  of  us  is  ashamed 
to  say,  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help." 
Just  a  few  blocks  from  here,  on  the  front 
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of  the  National  Archives,  is  an  inscription, 
*'The  past  is  prologue."  As  your  President, 
I  have  had  many  occasions  to  realize  the 
truth  of  that  statement.  Throughout  our 
long  history  our  Presidents  have  struggled 
with  recurring  problems.  The  v\^ay  they 
handled  those  problems  and  their  successes 
or  failures  can  guide  us  in  the  actions  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  take  today. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  history 
cannot  teach  us  and  among  them  is  how  to 
bear,  without  pain,  the  sending  of  our  young 
Americans  into  battle,  and  how  to  fill  the 
aching  void  as  we  wait  for  the  news  of  their 
fate,  and  how  to  console  the  v^ife  or  the 
mother  or  the  litde  children  when  that  news 
is  bad. 

These  are  the  times  when  I  recall  the  wis- 
dom of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  said,  "I 
have  been  driven  to  my  knees  many  times 
by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom  and 
that  of  all  about  me  seem  insufficient  for  the 
day."  In  private  prayer  at  unusual  moments, 
I  have  found  courage  to  meet  another  day 
in  a  world  where  peace  on  earth  is  still  only 
an  empty  dream. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  tells  us,  "They  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary;  and 
they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint." 


I  believe  that  with  all  my  heart,  but  in 
these  troubled  times  I  am  sustained  by  much 
more  than  my  own  prayers.  I  am  sustained 
by  the  prayers  of  hundreds  of  Americans 
who  daily  take  the  time  to  look  up  from 
their  own  problems  in  order  to  try  to  give  me 
a  little  encouragement  in  mine.  Not  long 
ago  I  received  a  letter  one  morning  from 
a  mother  vv^hose  son  had  been  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. She  spoke  of  the  pain  and  the  loss, 
and  the  tears  that  are  ever  ready  to  flow,  but 
through  all  of  this  were  words  of  encourage- 
ment for  me  from  this  dear  little  lady. 

In  her  letter  she  concluded:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  that  I  feel  in 
my  heart.  But  there  just  aren't  words,  so 
we  ask  God  to  bless  you  and  your  little  fam- 
ily, that  He  will  guide  you  in  all  the  terrible 
decisions  that  you  must  make.  As  long  as 
we  believe,  our  strength  is  in  our  faith  in 
God  and  He  will  never  fail  us." 

So,  my  countrymen,  in  those  v/ords  from 
that  dear  mother  are  to  be  found  the  great- 
ness of  this  Nation  and  also  the  strength  of 
its  President. 

note:  The  prayer  breakfast  of  International  Chris- 
tian Leadership,  Inc.,  a  nondenominational  group 
of  laymen,  was  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in 
Washington.  The  President  spoke  at  9:18  a.m. 
In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to  Rev.  William  F. 
(Billy)  Graham,  who  gave  the  principal  address,  and 
Senator  Frank  Carlson  of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the 
board,  International  Council  for  Christian  Leader- 
ship, 


79    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  Annual  Report  on  Weather  Modification. 
February  iS,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress,  the  Seventh  Annual  Report 
on  Weather  Modification  (for  Fiscal  Year 
1965)  submitted  to  me  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 


Highly  encouraging  steps  are  being  taken 
toward  establishing  safe  and  effective  pro- 
grams for  modifying  the  weather.  We  can 
now  begin  to  see  the  day  when  such  pro- 
grams may  become  operationally  feasible. 
This  is  an  exciting  and  encouraging  develop- 
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ment — not  only  for  Americans,  but  for  men 
everywhere. 

Last  year,  in  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
the  Sixth  Annual  Report,  I  indicated  the 
need  for  a  larger  effort  in  basic  research  and 
in  the  development  of  means  to  put  the 
knowledge  we  have  to  work. 

That  increased  effort  is  noted  in  this  re- 
port. It  describes  not  only  the  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  w^eather  modification  programs  by 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch — but  also 
the  valuable  stimulus  afforded  by  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  and  the  significant  ac- 
tivities of  nongovernmental  groups. 

RECENT   STUDIES 

The  list  of  recent  activities  in  this  field  is 
heartening.  For  example,  on  January  i, 
1966,  the  first  Federal  regulation  on  weather 
modification  became  effective.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  issued  rules  pro- 
viding that  advance  notice  of  intention  to 
modify  the  weather  must  be  given  to  the 
Foundation. 

More  recently,  two  significant  reports  by 
advisory  groups  have  been  issued.  A  two- 
volume  study  by  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Panel,  released  January  14,  reviewed 
in  detail  the  physical  science  aspects  of 
weather  and  climate  modification.  Five 
days  later  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
Special  Commission  on  Weather  Modifica- 
tion issued  a  broad  report  covering  the  bio- 
logical and  social  aspects,  statistical  prob- 
lems, problems  of  law  and  organization, 
and  international  implications,  as  well  as 
physical  science  aspects.  Additional  reports 
by  the  Special  Commission  will  soon  be 
forthcoming. 

Congress,  too,  has  indicated  its  interest  in 
scheduling  additional  hearings  on  weather 
and  climate  modification  during  this  session. 

It  is  striking  that  separate  groups  dealing 


seriously  with  this  problem  have,  after  long 
study,  arrived  at  similar  and  significant 
conclusions. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report, 
for  example,  says:  "In  a  sense,  weather 
modification  today  is  a  reality.  Man  can 
and  does  interfere  with  the  atmosphere  in 
a  number  of  ways.  His  ability  to  produce 
deliberate  beneficial  changes  is  still  very  lim- 
ited and  uncertain,  but  it  is  no  longer  eco- 
nomically or  politically  trivial." 

The  report  of  the  Special  Commission,  in 
a  markedly  similar  passage,  says,  "Weather 
and  climate  modification  is  becoming  a  real- 
ity. The  daily  activities  of  man  influence 
the  atmosphere  in  a  number  of  ways  and  his 
ability  to  induce  deliberate  changes  in  meas- 
urable magnitude  by  artificial  means  is  pro- 
gressing." 

The  report  I  submit  today  says  it  another 
way:  "In  1965,  key  words  are  no  longer 
'whether'  and  *when.'  They  are  Vhat'  and 
'how'  and  Vho'." 

PROBLEMS — AND  PROGRESS 

Two  sets  of  problems  face  us  and  both  are 
difficult.  One  consists  of  finding  out  how  to 
modify  the  v/eather  and  climate.  The  sec- 
ond consists  of  determining  how  best  to  uti- 
lize this  knowledge  for  the  benefi.t  of  man- 
kind once  it  is  achieved. 

The  scientists  and  engineers  inside  and 
outside  the  Government  must  address  them- 
selves particularly  to  the  first  set  of  problems. 
All  of  us,  as  concerned  citizens,  must  seri- 
ously consider  the  second. 

At  present  it  appears  feasible,  under  ap- 
propriate conditions,  to  seed  some  kinds  of 
clouds  and  achieve  increased  precipitation. 
It  is  also  possible,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  dissipate  some  types  of  fog.  Partial  suc- 
cess has  been  reported  from  abroad  in  re- 
ducing hail  damage. 
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As  our  understanding  of  atmospheric 
processes  increases,  our  ability  to  do  more 
will  also  increase.  Even  now,  men  are 
dreaming  and  planning  of  projects  that  will 
some  day  enable  us  to  mitigate  the  awesome 
and  terrible  forces  of  hurricanes  and  torna- 
does. Such  a  time  is  still  far  off,  but  per- 
haps not  so  far  off  as  we  thought  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

That  so  much  is  being  done  now  is  a  credit 
not  only  to  the  men  of  science  working  in 
the  field,  but  also  to  the  understanding  and 
support  of  the  Congress  which  has  expressed 
its  interest  in  and  support  of  this  field  of 
great  national  interest.    I  commend  to  your 


continuing  interest  this  report  and  the  im- 
portant efforts  that  it  describes. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
February  i8,  1966 

note:  The  report,  transmitted  to  the  President  on 
January  12,  is  entitled  ''Weather  Modification;  Sev- 
enth Annual  Report,  1965"  (Government  Printing 
Office,  109  pp.). 

The  President  also  referred  to  a  report  published 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  dated  January 
1966  and  entitled  "Weather  and  Climate  Modifica- 
tion— Problems  and  Prospects"  (2  vols.,  28  pp.  and 
198  pp.),  and  to  a  report  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sion on  Weather  Modification,  National  Science 
Foundation,  entitled  "Weather  and  Climate  Modi- 
fication" (149  pp.). 


80    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Death  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Chester  W.  Nimitz.    February  20,  1966 


ADMIRAL  NIMITZ  loved  his  country  and 
the  sea.  His  devotion  to  one  inspired  his 
mastery  of  the  other,  earning  for  his  quiet 
courage  and  resolute  leadership  the  undying 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  and  an  enduring 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  naval  history. 

note:  In  addition  to  the  statement,  the  President 
issued   Executive  Order   11271    (2   Weekly   Comp. 

81     Memorandum  on  Brotherhood 

[  Released  February  21, 1966. 

Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies: 

It  is  my  privilege  again  this  year  to  serve 
as  Honorary  Chairman  of  Brotherhood 
Week. 

We  observe  it  during  the  v^eek  of  George 
Washington's  birthday,  February  20-27,  ^^- 
cause  his  voice  still  stirs  and  guides  us:  "To 
bigotry  no  sanction,  to  persecution  no  assist- 
ance." 


Pres.  Docs.,  p.  244;  31  F.R.  2991;  3  CFR,  1966 
Comp.,  p.  104)  which  provided  that  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Admiral  Nimitz,  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  should  be  flown  at  half-staff  on  all 
Government  buildings,  grounds,  and  naval  vessels 
until  interment. 

The  text  of  the  statement  was  posted  on  the  bul- 
letin board  in  the  Press  Room  at  the  White  House. 
It  was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a  White 
House  press  release. 

See  also  Item  i. 

Week.     February  21,  1966 

Dated  February  19,  1966  ] 

It  is  a  week  for  remembrance:  social  and 
economic  injustice  remain  the  unfinished 
tasks  of  the  Great  Society,  the  personal  and 
moral  responsibility  of  every  citizen. 

It  is  a  v^eek  for  rededication:  our  tradi- 
tional ideals  of  tolerance,  compassion  and 
respect  for  individual  dignity  can  only  sur- 
vive as  they  are  replenished  by  personal  com- 
mitment. 

It  is  a  week  for  thankfulness  and  expecta- 
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tion:  we  can  be  grateful  for  blessings  granted 
and  victories  won,  as  we  resolve  to  extend 
them  and  expand  them. 

Americans  of  all  races,  creeds  and  walks 
of  life  must  join  hearts  and  hands  to  stay 
the  poisons  which  threaten  our  nation's  life. 
Starting  with  the  family  and  community, 
we  must  together  extend  to  every  American 


those  rights  of  freedom  and  opportunity  that 
are  the  wellspring  of  America's  strength. 

I  hope  the  men  and  women  of  each  De- 
partment and  Agency  will,  in  their  own  way, 
pursue  this  vital  purpose  during  Brother- 
hood Week — and  throughout  the  year. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


82    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Measures  To  Preserve 
America's  Natural  Heritage.    February  23,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Albert  Schweitzer  said: 

"Man  has  lost  the  capacity  to  foresee  and 
to  forestall.  He  will  end  by  destroying  the 
earth." 

The  most  affluent  nation  on  earth  may  feel 
that  it  is  immune  from  this  indictment.  A 
nation  that  offered  its  people — a  century 
ago — uncharted  forests,  broad  sparkling 
rivers,  and  prairies  ripe  for  planting,  may 
have  expected  that  bounty  to  endure  forever. 

But  we  do  not  live  alone  with  wishful 
expectations. 

We  live  v^ith  history.  It  tells  us  of  a  hun- 
dred proud  civilizations  that  have  decayed 
through  careless  neglect  of  the  nature  that 
fed  them. 

We  live  with  the  certain  future  of  multi- 
plying populations,  whose  demands  on  the 
resources  of  nature  will  equal  their  numbers. 

We  are  not  immune.  We  are  not  en- 
dowed— any  more  than  were  those  perished 
nations  of  the  past — with  a  limidess  natural 
bounty. 

Yet  we  are  endowed  with  their  experience. 
We  are  able  to  see  the  magnitude  of  the 
choice  before  us,  and  its  consequences  for 
every  child  born  on  our  continent  from  this 
day  forward. 


Economists  estimate  that  this  generation 
has  already  suffered  losses  from  pollution 
that  run  into  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 
But  the  ultimate  cost  of  pollution  is  incalcu- 
lable. 

We  see  that  we  can  corrupt  and  destroy 
our  lands,  our  rivers,  our  forests  and  the  at- 
mosphere itself — all  in  the  name  of  progress 
and  necessity.  Such  a  course  leads  to  a  bar- 
ren America,  bereft  of  its  beauty,  and  shorn 
of  its  sustenance. 

We  see  that  there  is  another  course — more 
expensive  today,  more  demanding.  Down 
this  course  lies  a  natural  America  restored 
to  her  people.  The  promise  is  clear  rivers, 
tall  forests  and  clean  air — a  sane  environ- 
ment for  man. 

I  shall  propose  in  this  message  one  means 
to  achieve  that  promise.  It  requires,  first, 
an  understanding  of  what  has  already  hap- 
pened to  our  waters. 

THE   POLLUTION   OF   OUR  WATERS 

'^Pollution  touches  us  all.  We  are  at  the 
same  time  pollutors  and  sufferers  from  pol- 
lution. Today,  we  are  certain  that  pollution 
adversely  affects  the  quality  of  our  lives. 
In  the  future,  it  may  affect  their  duration." 


74-767 — 67— Vol.  I- 
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These  are  the  words  of  the  Environmental 
Pollution  Panel  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee.  They  v^ere  written  in 
November,  1965. 

At  that  time,  every  river  system  in  Amer- 
ica suflEered  some  degree  of  pollution. 

At  that  time,  discharges  into  our  rivers 
and  streams — both  treated  and  untreated — 
equalled  the  raw  sewage  from  almost  50  mil- 
lion people.  Animal  wastes  and  waste  from 
our  cities  and  towns  were  making  water 
unfit  for  any  use. 

At  that  time,  rivers,  lakes  and  estuaries 
were  receiving  great  quantities  of  industrial 
chemicals — acids  from  mine  runoff — deter- 
gents and  minerals  that  would  not  *'break 
down"  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  water. 
These  pollutants  were  re-entering  domestic 
and  industrial  water  supplies.  They  were 
killing  fish.  They  posed  hazards  to  both 
human  and  animal  life. 

By  that  time,  on  Lake  Erie  six  of  thirty- 
two  public  recreation  and  swimming  areas 
had  been  closed  down  because  the  water  was 
unsafe  for  human  beings.  The  blue  pike 
catch  in  the  lake  had  fallen  from  20  million 
pounds  in  1937  to  7,000  pounds  in  i960. 
The  oxygen  that  fish  need  for  life  was  being 
rapidly  devoured  by  blooms  of  algae  fed  by 
pollutants. 

At  that  time,  in  the  lower  Arkansas  Red 
River  Basin,  oil  field  development  and  irri- 
gation were  dumping  salt  into  rivers.  The 
result  was  an  additional  annual  expense  of 
$13  million  to  bring  in  fresh  water. 

I  have  placed  these  comments  in  the  past 
tense  not  because  they  are  no  longer  true. 
They  are  more  tragically  true  today  than 
they  were  four  months  ago. 

I  seek  instead  to  make  them  a  bench-mark 
in  restoring  America's  precious  heritage  to 
her  people. 

I  seek  to  make  them  that  point  in  time 
when  Americans  determined  to  resist  the 


flow  of  poison  in  their  rivers  and  streams. 

I  seek  to  make  them  ancient  history  for 
the  next  generation. 

And  I  believe  the  conditions  they  describe 
can  become  just  that — if  we  begin  now,  to- 
gether, to  cleanse  our  rivers  of  the  blight 
that  burdens  them. 

A   START  HAS   BEEN   MADE 

The  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
launched  a  major  effort  to  save  America's 
water  resources. 

It  authorized  quality  standards  for  all 
interstate  waters. 

It  provided — in  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965 — new  resources  for  treat- 
ing the  wastes  from  our  cities. 

It  created  the  Water  Resources  Council  to 
coordinate  all  aspects  of  river  basin  plan- 
ning. This  unified  effort  promises  to  make 
the  work  of  pollution  control  more  effective. 

We  mean  to  make  full  use  of  these  new 
instruments.  They  will  require  increased 
expenditures,  in  a  year  of  few  increases  for 
urgent  domestic  programs.  We  shall  make 
them. 

Yet  at  this  point  the  development  of  new 
knowledge,  and  new  organizations  to  carry 
on  this  work,  is  as  crucial  as  our  dollars. 

We  must  combine  all  the  means  at  our 
disposal — Federal,  State,  local  and  private — 
progressively  to  reduce  the  pollution  of  our 
rivers. 

A   CLEAN   RIVERS   DEMONSTRATION   PROGRAM 

/  propose  that  tve  begin  notv  to  clean  and 
preserve  entire  river  basins  from  their 
sources  to  their  mouths, 

I  propose  a  new  kind  of  partnership — 
built  upon  our  creative  federal  system — that 
will  unite  all  the  pollution  control  activities 
in  a  single  river  basin.    Its  task  is  to  achieve 
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high  standards  of  water  quality  throughout 
the  basin. 

The  Clean  Rivers  Demonstration  Program 
I  recommend  has  four  requirements: 

1.  Appropriate  water  quaHty  standards — 
authorized  by  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965 — must  be  adopted  for  every  part  of  the 
basin. 

2.  The  States  and  local  communities  must 
develop  long-range  plans  to  achieve  those 
standards  and  to  preserve  them.  The  plans 
must  be  comprehensive,  and  they  must  be 
practical. 

3.  Where  it  does  not  already  exist,  a  per- 
manent river  basin  organization  must  be 
created  to  carry  out  the  plan.  It  must  rep- 
resent the  communities  and  the  States.  It 
must  work  closely  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  organization  must  be  prepared 
to  revise  the  plan  as  conditions  require,  so 
that  new  threats  to  the  quality  of  the  river 
may  be  turned  back. 

4.  Communities  must  be  willing  and  able 
to  contribute  funds  necessary  for  construct- 
ing facilities.  They  must  be  prepared  to 
levy  charges  for  their  use — charges  adequate 
to  maintain,  extend,  and  replace  them  when 
needed. 

THE    FEDERAL   ROLE 

Federal  financial  assistance  will  be  nec- 
essary if  the  Clean  Rivers  Demonstration 
Program  is  to  succeed. 

In  most  watersheds  there  are  communities 
wholly  without  treatment  facilities.  There 
are  some  v/ith  only  the  most  basic  means  for 
removing  solid  wastes. 

Substantial  funds  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  initial  facilities.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to: 

— eliminate  the  dollar-ceiling  limitation 
on  grants  for  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties in  these  Clean  River  Demonstra- 


tions— but  only  in  the  Demonstrations. 

— provide  special  funds  to  finance  both 
planning  and  project  costs  in  Clean 
River  Demonstrations. 

In  the  first  year,  I  am  asking  $50  million 
to  begin  this  program. 

To  administer  the  program  most  eflective- 
ly,  we  must  reorganize  the  Federal  effort.  In 
the  past,  the  Federal  anti-pollution  effort 
has  been  organizationally  separate  from 
water  conservation  and  use  programs. 

One  agency  should  assume  leadership  in 
our  clean  water  effort. 

That  agency  should  be  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Today  the  Department's  water  manage- 
ment programs  range  from  saline  water  re- 
search to  irrigation.  It  is  responsible  for 
wildlife  preservation,  and  for  administering 
the  National  Park  system.  Its  Secretary 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  Thus  its  present  task,  and  the  logic 
of  good  government,  require  that  it  be  en- 
trusted with  an  important  new  effort  to  clean 
and  preserve  entire  river  systems. 

I  shall  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
reorganization  plan  to  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  now  housed  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

BENEFITS   OF   THE   PROGRAM 

The  program  has  one  ultimate  goal:  to 
clean  all  of  Americas  rivers.  This  year  we 
shall  start  with  those  few  basins  whose  States 
and  communities  are  prepared  to  begin.  As 
additional  organizations  are  formed  and 
their  plans  drafted,  more  basins  will  qualify. 

The  projects  tvill  be  self -sustaining.  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  planned  for  the  initial  con- 
struction of  local  treatment  works.  There- 
after, local  communities  will  collect  revenues 
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from  users  sufficient  for  the  operation,  expan- 
sion, and  replacement  of  the  facilities.  Con- 
tinuing responsibiUty  will  reside  where  the 
benefits  accrue — with  local  authorities. 

The  projects  will  allow  experimeiit  with 
netv  forms  of  organization.  State  and  local 
participation  may  be  based  on  an  interstate 
compact,  a  river  basin  commission,  or  even 
a  conservancy  district.  The  central  require- 
ment is  for  sufficient  jurisdiction  and  author- 
ity to  develop  and  carry  out  the  long-range 
plan. 

These  projects  will  enable  us  to  curtail  and 
control  pollution  in  entire  river  basins. 
Broad-scale  planning  of  water  standards  in 
broad  stretches  of  a  river  can  achieve  sub- 
stantial economies.  More  efficient  plants  can 
be  built  to  treat  the  wastes  of  several  com- 
munities and  nearby  industries.  Integrating 
the  control  of  steam  flow  and  treatment  plant 
operation  can  reduce  costs — for  example,  by 
fitting  the  type  and  amount  of  day-to-day 
treatment  to  varying  stream  conditions. 

OUR   ESTABLISHED   PROGRAMS 

The  Clean  Rivers  Program  now  holds 
great  promise  for  restoring  and  preserving 
water  quality.  But  in  the  beginning  it  can 
affect  only  a  few  areas. 

Our  existing  programs  must  continue. 
They  must  be  improved — not  only  to  help 
rescue  other  rivers  from  pollution,  but  be- 
cause they  provide  the  foundation  for  the 
river  basin  demonstration  projects. 

Federal  grants  for  waste  treatment  plants 
now  total  more  than  $725  million.  More 
than  6,000  projects  are  under  construction 
or  already  completed.  For  Fiscal  1967  I 
have  requested  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
$150  million,  the  full  authorized  amount,  to 
continue  this  vital  effort. 

Under  last  year's  act,  the  initiative  for 


water  quality  standards  rests,  until  July  1967, 
with  the  States.  State  governments  now 
have  an  obligation  to  demonstrate  their  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  control  pollution. 
Some  have  already  done  so.  The  Federal 
Government  must  extend  all  possible  help  to 
enable  the  States  to  meet  this  responsibility. 
I  am  therefore  recommending  that  sup- 
port for  State  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies be  doubled.  The  added  amount  should 
be  used  at  the  Secretary's  discretion  to  assist 
States  in  devising  effective  water  quality 
standards.  It  should  be  used  to  prepare 
plans  for  abating  pollution. 

ENFORCEMENT   AUTHORITY 

Standards,  however,  mean  little  without 
the  power  to  enforce  them.  Existing  Fed- 
eral authority  to  abate  water  pollution  is  un- 
necessarily time-consuming,  complex  in  pro- 
cedure, and  limited  in  jurisdiction.  Steps 
must  be  taken  to  simplify  and  strengthen 
these  procedures. 

I  recommend  that: 

1.  The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  be 
amended  to  eliminate  the  two  mandatory 
six-month  delays  that  unnecessarily  burden 
its  procedures; 

2.  The  Federal  Government  have  author- 
ity immediately  to  bring  suit  to  stop  pollu- 
tion, when  that  pollution  constitutes  an  im- 
minent danger  to  public  health  or  welfare; 

3.  More  weight  be  given  by  the  courts  to 
the  evidence  produced  in  administrative  en- 
forcement hearings; 

4.  The  Federal  Government  have  the 
right  to  subpoena  witnesses  to  appear  at 
administrative  hearings; 

5.  The  Secretary  be  given  the  right  to 
initiate  enforcement  proceedings  when  pol- 
lution occurs  in  navigable  waters,  intra-state 
or  interstate; 
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6.  Registration  be  required  of  all  existing 
or  potential  sources  of  major  pollution,  and 
U.S.  officials  be  given  the  right  to  inspect 
such  sources;  and 

7.  Private  citizens  be  allov^ed  to  bring  suit 
in  Federal  court  to  seek  relief  from  pollution. 

These  are  strong  measures. 

But  the  menace  of  pollution  requires 
them. 

It  poses  a  major  threat  to  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  country. 

RESEARCH   FOR   COMPREHENSIVE  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

The  river  basin  proposals  I  am  submitting 
take  advantage  of  the  best  techniques  avail- 
able today.  They  apply  new  concepts  of 
efficient  organization.  But  if  pollution  con- 
trol is  to  cope  v^ith  increasing  volumes  of 
v^aste  from  our  growing  industry  and  popu- 
lation, new  knowledge  and  technology  are 
required.  It  is  a  challenge  to  research  orga- 
nizations, both  private  and  public,  to  develop 
these  technologies. 

1.  There  must  be  new  integrated  systems 
of  disposal.  Many  liquid  wastes  can  be 
transformed  to  solids  or  gases — or  vice  versa. 
Research  can  show  which  form  is  least  harm- 
ful and  least  cosdy.  Research  can  reduce 
costs  through  combined  solid-liquid  disposal 
systems. 

2.  The  technology  of  water  treatment 
must  be  improved.  We  must  find  ways  to 
allow  more  "re-use"  of  waste  water  at  rea- 
sonable costs.  We  must  remove  or  control 
nutrients  that  cause  excessive  growth  of 
plant  life  in  streams,  lakes  and  estuaries. 
We  must  take  steps  to  control  the  damage 
caused  by  waters  that  "heat-up"  after  cooling 
generators  and  industrial  engines. 

3.  More  must  be  learned  about  the  effects 
of  pollutants  and  the  present  level  of  pollu- 


tion. Better  equipment  must  be  developed 
to  measure  pollution  load  and  movement. 
We  must  assess  the  results  of  particular  pol- 
lutants on  plant,  animal,  and  human  popu- 
lations. We  should  continually  monitor  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  to  provide  a 
yardstick  against  which  our  progress  in  pol- 
lution abatement  can  be  measured.  We 
must  apply  the  most  modern  techniques  of 
systems  analysis. 

Such  research  will  lead  to  pollution  stand- 
ards suited  for  each  location  and  type  of  pol- 
lutant. It  will  permit  us  to  direct  our  con- 
trol efforts  more  efficiently.  I  am  proposing 
that  we  spend  over  $20  million  next  year  on 
this  research. 

CONTROL  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  its  1965 
amendments  have  given  us  new  tools  to  help 
attack  the  pollution  that  fouls  the  air  we 
breathe. 

We  have  begun  to  counter  air  pollution 
by  increasing  the  tempo  of  effort  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

In  less  than  two  years  Federal  financial 
assistance  has  stimulated  a  50  percent  in- 
crease in  the  air  pollution  budgets  of  States 
and  local  governments.  Federal  standards 
for  the  control  of  automobile  exhausts  will 
apply  to  the  1968  models.  The  Federal  in- 
terstate abatement  program  will  significantly 
supplement  State  and  local  efforts  to  deal 
with  air  pollution. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  progress  we  are 
making.  But  I  am  mindful  that  we  have 
only  begun  our  work.  /  am  forwarding  to 
the  Congress  proposals  to  improve  and  in- 
crease Federal  research,  financing,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  help  States  and  local 
governments  ta\e  the  measures  needed  to 
control  air  pollution. 
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POLLUTION    FROM    FEDERAL   ACTIVITIES 

The  Federal  Government  is  rightly  ex- 
pected to  provide  an  example  to  the  nation 
in  pollution  control.  We  cannot  make  nev/ 
demands  on  State  and  local  governments  or 
on  private  industry  without  putting  the  Fed- 
eral house  in  order.  We  vidll  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  this  year  to  ensure  that  Federal 
activities  do  not  contribute  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  water  and  air. 

Last  November  I  signed  an  Executive  Or- 
der requiring  that  all  new  Federal  installa- 
tions include  adequate  water  pollution 
control  systems.  Agencies  are  required  to 
submit  long-range  plans  to  bring  existing  in- 
stallations up  to  the  high  level  of  pollution 
control  required  of  new  facilities.  These 
plans  are  to  be  submitted  by  July  i  of  this 
year.  We  are  providing  the  funds  necessary 
to  implement  them. 

I  also  intend  to  issue  an  Executive  Order 
dealing  with  air  pollution  from  Federal  ac- 
tivities. The  potential  dangers  of  air  pol- 
lution have  only  recently  been  realized.  The 
technical  and  economic  difficulties  in  con- 
serving the  purity  of  our  air  are,  if  anything, 
greater  than  in  protecting  our  water  re- 
sources. Nevertheless,  I  intend  to  see  that 
the  necessary  steps  are  taken  to  curtail  emis- 
sions from  Federal  installations. 

HUMAN    RESOURCES    FOR   POLLUTION    CONTROL 

New  projects  and  new  technology  are  of 
little  value  without  skilled  people  dedicated 
to  putting  them  to  effective  use. 

I  propose  to  enlist  the  services  of  those  in 
industry  and  the  universities. 

I  propose  to  attract  skilled  administrators 
and  scientists  to  the  challenges  of  full-time 
occupations  in  pollution  control. 

Critical  skills  are  in  short  supply  in  all 
public   pollution   control   operations.     We 


need  to  train  scientists  and  social  scientists 
in  these  activities,  and  to  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  government  service  as  a  life  time 
occupation.  I  propose  to  establish  trainee- 
ships,  fellowships,  and  an  internship  pro- 
gram in  Federal  pollution  control  activities. 
The  participants  will  be  in  residence  in  Fed- 
eral pollution  control  programs  throughout 
the  country. 

IMPACT   ON   OUR   CITIES 

The  Pollution  Control  programs  I  have 
recommended  will  benefit  all  Americans. 

But  nowhere  will  the  impact  be  greater 
than  on  our  cities. 

These  steps  can  clean  the  air  that  is  today 
blighted  by  smoke  and  chemicals. 

These  steps  can  bring  to  growing  urban 
centers  abundant  supplies  of  pure  water  to 
sustain  today's  prosperity  and  to  satisfy  to- 
morrow's needs. 

These  steps  can  enrich  the  daily  life  of  the 
city  dweller  and  his  children  by  restoring 
surrounding  waterways  to  their  unspoiled 
natural  beauty.  For  we  know  that  ugliness 
is  degrading  and  costly,  but  that  beauty  can 
revive  the  human  spirit  and  enlarge  the 
imagination. 

NATIONAL  WATER   COMMISSION 

In  no  area  of  resource  management  are 
the  problems  more  complex — or  more  im- 
portant— than  those  involving  our  nation's 
water  supplies.  The  water  shortage  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States  is  a  dramatic  re- 
minder that  we  must  take  every  possible  step 
to  improve  the  management  of  our  precious 
water  resources. 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Water  Commission  to  review  and  advise  on 
the  entire  range  of  water  resource  prob- 
lems— from  methods  to  conserve  and  aug- 
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nient  existing  water  supplies  to  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  technology,  such  as  desalt- 
ing, to  provide  more  usable  water  for  our 
cities,  our  industries,  and  our  farms. 

This  Commission  will  be  composed  of  the 
very  best  minds  in  the  country.  It  will  judge 
the  quality  of  our  present  efforts.  It  will 
recommend  long-range  plans  for  the  future. 
It  will  point  the  way  to  increased  and  more 
effective  water  resource  measures  by  the 
Federal  Government,  working  in  close  co- 
operation with  states,  local  communities,  and 
private  industry. 

SAVING   OUR   FORESTS 

Since  the  century's  beginning  the  national 
government  has  labored  to  preserve  the 
sublime  legacy  that  is  the  American  forest. 

Time  after  time  public  intervention  has 
prevented  the  destruction  of  irreplaceable 
forest  lands. 

Our  National  Park  and  Forest  Systems  are 
America's  principal  trustee  in  the  vital  task 
of  conservation.  That  task  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  a  single  stroke.  It  requires 
patient  determination  and  careful  planning 
to  secure  for  our  people  the  beauty  that  is 
justly  theirs.    It  merits  careful  planning. 

I  propose  that  we  plan  now  to  complete 
our  National  Park  System  by  1972 — the 
1 00th  anniversary  of  Yellowstone,  the 
world's  first  national  park. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years.  Yet  many  scenic 
masterpieces  remain  unprotected  and  de- 
serve early  inclusion  in  the  National  Park 
system. 

A  REDWOOD   NATIONAL   PARK 

I  propose  the  creation  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  northern  California. 


It  is  possible  to  reclaim  a  river  like  the 
Potomac  from  the  carelessness  of  man.  But 
we  cannot  restore — once  it  is  lost — the  ma- 
jesty of  a  forest  whose  trees  soared  upward 
2,000  years  ago.  The  Secretary  of  Interior — 
after  exhaustive  consultations  with  preser- 
vationists, officials  of  the  State  of  California, 
lumbermen  and  others — has  completed  a 
study  of  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
park  of  international  significance. 

I  have  reviewed  his  recommendations, 
and  am  submitting  to  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion to  establish  such  a  park.  This  will  be 
costly.  But  it  is  my  recommendation  that 
we  move  swiftly  to  save  an  area  of  immense 
significance  before  it  is  too  late, 

OTHER  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  PROPOSALS 

Other  major  outdoor  recreation  proposals 
which  should  be  approved  in  1966  are: 

1.  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore, 
North  Carolina 

2.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  Michigan 

3.  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
Indiana 

4.  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore,  Ore- 
gon 

5.  Great  Basin  National  Park,  Nevada 

6.  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park, 
Texas 

7.  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  Montana- Wyoming 

8.  Flaming  Gorge  National  Recreation 
Area,  Utah- Wyoming 

For  a  region  which  now  has  no  national 
park,  I  recommend  the  study  of  a  Connecti- 
cut River  National  Recreation  Area  along 
New  England's  largest  river,  in  the  States 
of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Connecticut. 

I  propose  the  early  completion  of  studies 
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and  planning  for  two  new  parks — the  Apos- 
tle Isles  Seashore  along  Lake  Superior  and 
North  Cascades  in  Washington  State. 

NATIONWIDE   TRAIL  SYSTEM 

In  my  Budget,  I  recommended  legislation 
to  extend  federal  support  to  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
hiking  trails  accessible  to  the  people  through- 
out the  country. 

/  am  submitting  legislation  to  foster  the 
development  by  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies  of  a  nationwide  system  of  trails  and 
give  special  emphasis  to  the  location  of  trails 
near  metropolitan  areas. 

PRESERVATION   OF   HISTORIC   SITES 

Historic  preservation  is  the  goal  of  citizen 
groups  in  every  part  of  the  country.  To 
help  preserve  buildings  and  sites  of  historic 
significance,  I  will  recommend  a  program  of 
matching  grants  to  States  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

WILD    RIVER   SYSTEM 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  response  to  my 
proposal  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  complete 
this  pioneering  conservation  legislation  this 
year. 

COSTS   OF   LAND  ACQUISITION 

The  spiraling  cost  of  land  acquisitions  by 
the  Federal  Government,  particularly  for 
water  resource  and  recreational  purposes,  is 
a  matter  of  increasing  concern. 

Land  owners  whose  property  is  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government  are,  of  course, 
entided  to  just  compensation  as  provided  by 


the  Constitution.  At  the  same  time,  land 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public  should  not 
be  burdened  with  the  increased  price  result- 
ing from  speculative  activities. 

I  have  requested  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  together  with  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  heads  of  the  other  agencies  prin- 
cipally concerned,  to  investigate  procedures 
for  protecting  the  Government  against  such 
artificial  price  spirals. 

A  CREED  TO  PRESERVE  OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 

To  sustain  an  environment  suitable  for 
man,  we  must  fight  on  a  thousand  batde- 
grounds.  Despite  all  of  our  wealth  and 
knowledge,  we  cannot  create  a  Redwood 
Forest,  a  wild  river,  or  a  gleaming  seashore. 

But  we  can  keep  those  we  have. 

The  science  that  has  increased  our  abun- 
dance can  find  ways  to  restore  and  renev7  an 
environment  equal  to  our  needs. 

The  time  is  ripe  to  set  forth  a  creed  to 
preserve  our  natural  heritage — principles 
which  men  and  women  of  good  will  will 
support  in  order  to  assure  the  beauty  and 
bounty  of  their  land.  Conservation  is  ethi- 
cally sound.  It  is  rooted  in  our  love  of  the 
land,  our  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  our 
devotion  to  the  rule  of  law. 

Let  us  proclaim  a  creed  to  preserve  our 
natural  heritage  with  rights  and  the  duties 
to  respect  those  rights: 

— The  right  to  clean  water — and  the  duty 
not  to  pollute  it. 

— The  right  to  clean  air — and  the  duty 
not  to  befoul  it. 

— The  right  to  surroundings  reasonably 
free  from  man-made  ugliness — and  the 
duty  not  to  blight. 

— The  right  of  easy  access  to  places  of 
beauty  and  tranquility  where  every  fam- 
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ily    can    find    recreation    and    refresh- 
ment— and  the  duty  to  preserve  such 
places  clean  and  unspoiled. 
— The  right  to  enjoy  plants  and  animals 
in  their  natural  habitats — and  the  duty 
not  to  eliminate  them  from  the  face  of 
this  earth. 
These  rights  assert  that  no  person,  or  com- 
pany or  government  has  a  right  in  this  day 
and  age  to  pollute,  to  abuse  resources,  or  to 
vvaste  our  common  heritage. 

The  work  to  achieve  these  rights  will  not 
be  easy.  It  cannot  be  completed  in  a  year  or 
five  years.  But  there  v^ill  never  be  a  better 
time  to  begin. 

Let  us  from  this  moment  begin  our  w^ork 
in  earnest — so  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  look  back  and  say: 

1966  was  the  year  of  the  new  conservation, 


when  farsighted  men  took  farsighted  steps 
to  preserve  the  beauty  that  is  the  heritage 
of  our  Republic. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  proposals  I  have  recom- 
mended in  this  message. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

February  23,  1966 

note:  For  remarks  upon  signing  related  legislation, 
see  Items  119,  522,  574. 

In  the  section  entitled  "Pollution  From  Federal 
Activities,"  the  President  referred  to  Executive 
Order  11258  of  November  17,  1965,  "Prevention, 
Control,  and  Abatement  of  Water  Pollution  by 
Federal  Activities"  (i  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs., 
p.  506;  30  F.R.  14483;  3  CFR,  1965  Supp.,  p.  188), 
and  to  Executive  Order  11282  of  May  26,  1966, 
"Prevention,  Control,  and  Abatement  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion by  Federal  Activities"  (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres. 
Docs.,  p.  696;  31  F.R.  7663;  3  CFR,  1966  Comp., 
p.  117). 


83    Message  to  the  Economic  Symposium  Commemorating  the  20th 
Anniversary  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.    February  23,  1966 


YOUR  SYMPOSIUM  today  celebrates  one 
of  the  great  turning  points  in  the  economic 
and  political  history  of  this  Nation. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Nation's  economy 
had  just  emerged  from  almost  4  years  of  test 
by  fire,  immediately  following  a  decade  of 
test  by  ice.  Men  of  vision  and  goodwill 
in  both  political  parties,  in  labor  as  in  busi- 
ness, in  the  universities  and  professions  as 
in  Government,  were  resolved  that  we 
should  learn  from  these  experiences;  that 
depression  and  mass  unemployment  equally 
with  unbridled  inflation  must  be  and  could 
be  mastered;  and  that  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's leadership  could  accomplish  it. 

Their  resolution  was  reflected  in  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946. 

To  be  sure,  some  regarded  the  declaration 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  accept 
a  share  of  responsibility  for  the  performance 


of  the  American  economy  as  a  revolutionary 
threat  to  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Others  regarded  the  commitment  to  maxi- 
mum employment  as  a  pious  gesture  toward 
a  visionary  objective. 

The  last  20  years  have  demonstrated  that 
the  Employment  Act  was  neither  dangerous 
nor  visionary.  Instead,  the  act,  and  the 
machinery  it  created,  have  allowed  us  to 
develop  an  increasingly  fruitful  partnership 
between  business,  labor,  and  Government 
in  the  great  task  of  building  a  better  society 
for  all  Americans. 

The  success  of  that  partnership  is  demon- 
strated by  the  present  state  of  our  economy. 
Our  prosperity  is  unequaled;  and  our 
growth  rate  and  price  stability  are  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

Our  recent  gains  prove  the  dynamism  of 
our  prevailingly  private  economy.   They  also 
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show  the  contribution  of  sound  and  positive 
Government  policies. 

In  developing  an  awareness  of  problems, 
in  improving  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, and  in  designing  appropriate  pol- 
icies, the  machinery  created  by  the  Employ- 
ment Act  has  proved  its  value  many  times 
over.  Hearings  and  reports  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  have  educated  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  on  all  aspects  of 
our  economy.  The  advice  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  has  helped  four  Pres- 
idents and  their  administrations  to  propose 
and  to  carry  out  policies  that  have  preserved 
and  advanced  our  economic  strength.  And 
the  requirement  of  an  Annual  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President  has  spurred  coherence 
and  consistency  in  the  far-flung  activities  of 
the  many  agencies  of  Government,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  made  a  major  contribution 
to  public  understanding  of  economic  policy. 

But  most  important  of  all  was  the  spirit 
of  the  act:  the  recognition  that  all  plans  and 
policies  of  Government  should  be  bent  to- 
ward protecting  and  promoting  the  health 
of  our  economy. 

The  knowledge  we  have  gained  and  the 
policies  we  have  designed  to  achieve  and 
maintain  full  employment,  to  avoid  infla- 
tion, to  speed  our  economic  growth,  and  to 
eliminate  poverty,  demonstrate  man's  ability 
to  master  his  social  as  well  as  his  physical 
environment.  They  are  achievements 
worthy  of  celebration. 

After  5  years  of  record  expansion,  we  now 
face  the  new  task  of  sustaining  full  employ- 
ment without  inflation.  I  have  recom- 
mended a  budget  and  fiscal  policy  which, 
in  the  best  judgment  of  my  advisers  and  my- 
self, will  allow  us  to  sustain  solid  expansion 
v^ithout  overheating  the  economy.  But  this 
is  an  area  where,  in  spite  of  all  we  have 


learned  over  20  years,  we  still  have  little  ex- 
perience. We  have  no  choice  but  to  advance 
with  courage  tempered  by  caution.  We  will 
need  to  watch  unfolding  events  closely,  and 
to  remain  flexible  in  our  tax  and  other  poli- 
cies so  that  v/e  can  change  quickly  if  the 
need  should  arise. 

The  task  of  managing  economic  policy  so 
as  to  achieve  high  employment  without  over- 
heating will  always  be  diflicult. 

It  is  made  more  difficult  at  the  moment 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  transitional  pe- 
riod. The  rapid  growth  of  output  which 
has  enabled  us  to  reduce  unemployment  has 
placed  special — and  temporary — strains  on 
some  of  our  raw  material  resources.  And 
the  problems  of  matching  men  and  jobs 
during  the  transition  to  an  era  of  high  em- 
ployment are  more  difficult  now  than  they 
will  be  after  we  have  maintained  high  em- 
ployment for  some  time. 

To  make  the  transition  to  sustained  high 
employment  without  inflation  will  test  our 
energy  and  ingenuity.  And  it  requires  us 
to  seek  new  ways  in  which  business,  labor, 
and  Government  can  cooperate  to  avoid  in- 
flationary wage  and  price  movements. 

These  are  grave  challenges,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  shall  meet  them. 

The  years  ahead  can  bring  economic  and 
social  achievements  which  will  far  outpace 
the  gains  of  the  past.  It  is  our  task  so  to  set 
the  goals  and  to  lay  the  plans  that  20  years 
from  tonight  men  looking  back  can  honor 
our  vision  and  our  resolution  as  we  tonight 
celebrate  the  events  of  20  years  ago. 

note:  The  President's  message  was  read  to  the 
members  of  the  Symposium,  meeting  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel,  by  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

For  President  Truman's  statement  upon  signing 
the  Employment  Act  on  February  20,  1946,  see 
"Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
1946,"  Item  39. 
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84    Letter  to  the  Administrator,  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency.    February  23,  1966 

[  Released  February  23,  1966.    Dated  February  22,  1966  ] 


Dear  Mr.  McCarter: 

The  Congress,  in  enacting  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965,  author- 
ized construction  of  a  rail  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem that  eventually  will  be  expanded  to 
serve  the  entire  National  Capital  Region. 
Transportation  is  a  critical  problem  for  all 
major  urban  centers,  and  what  is  done  here 
will  have  significance  far  beyond  this  region. 

While  we  seek  to  resolve  problems  of 
moving  people  and  goods  within  the  con- 
gested National  Capital  area,  our  concerns 
must  not  be  confined  to  the  utilitarian  re- 
quirements of  transportation  alone.  We 
must  take  this  opportunity  to  make  our 
Capital  a  more  attractive  and  inspiring  place 
in  which  to  live  and  work.  The  Congress 
has  already  enacted  legislation  to  assure  that 
beautification  is  a  major  consideration  in  the 
development  of  our  highway  system.  The 
same  concern  must  guide  development  of 
plans  for  mass  transit. 

In  designing  the  system  for  the  Nation's 
Capital,  I  want  you  to  search  worldwide  for 
concepts  and  ideas  that  can  be  used  to  make 
this  system  attractive  as  well  as  useful.    It 


should  be  designed  so  as  to  set  an  example 
for  the  Nation,  and  to  take  its  place  among 
the  most  attractive  in  the  world.  In  select- 
ing the  architects  for  this  system,  you  must 
seek  those  who  can  best  combine  utility  with 
good  urban  design.  As  you  search  for  the 
new  and  innovative,  you  must  also  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  other  cities. 

I  know  that  your  efforts  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
this  community  and  to  other  cities  faced 
with  the  task  of  coordinating  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  with  other  urban  needs. 
I  ask  that  you  report  to  me  periodically  on 
your  accomplishments  so  that  we  can  join 
in  encouraging  public  discussion  of  your 
plans  and  in  taking  steps  that  others  may 
benefit  from  your  experience. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Hon.  Walter  J.  McCarter,  Administrator,  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 
20432] 

note:  For  the  President's  remarks  on  signing  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965,  see 
1965  volmme,  this  scries,  Book  II,  Item  499. 


85     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  the  Vice  President  Following  His 
Mission  to  Asia.     February  23,  1966 


Mr.   Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Humphrey, 
Secretary  Rus\,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  very  happy  this  afternoon  to  wel- 
come the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey back  to  Washington  and  to  the  White 
House.  The  Vice  President  has  visited  eight 
or  nine  countries  in  areas  of  the  w^orld  that 


are  very  important.  He  has  carried  the  mes- 
sage of  all  Americans  to  the  people  of  free 
Asia,  and  today  I  think  there  is  much  better 
understanding  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Asia  than 
was  true  before  he  left. 

I  have  read  your  reports,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
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dent,  daily.  I  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
manner  in  which  you  presented  the  view- 
point of  this  country.  I  have  been  heartened 
by  your  understanding  of  the  viewpoint  of 
the  countries  you  visited.  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  8  o'clock  we  will  ask  you  to  meet 
with  the  bipartisan  leadership  in  the  Cabinet 
Room.  At  9  o'clock  you  will  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Armed  Services,  Appropria- 
tions, and  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  to 
hear  your  report. 

We  are  delighted  you  are  back.  We  think 
you  performed  a  most  useful  and  construc- 
tive service.  The  years  of  experience  that 
you  have  devoted  to  public  life  in  Minne- 
sota, and  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  a 
position  of  leadership  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  have  cer- 
tainly served  you  in  good  stead  in  your  mis- 
sion of  peace  that  you  have  just  completed. 

I  know  the  people  are  eager  and  anxious 
to  hear  from  you.  I  hope  that  you  say  what 
is  in  your  head  and  your  heart,  and  then,  if 
you  will,  I  would  like  to  go  over  to  the  office 
with  Secretary  Rusk  and  Mr.  Bundy  and 
others,  and  to  stay  with  you  as  long  as  we 
can  this  evening  before  I  have  to  go  to  New 
York. 

The  Vice  President.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President.  Thank  you  for  your 
expression  of  faith  and  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  journey  of  some 
43,000  miles,  I  have  been  very  fortunate  to 
have  as  a  counselor,  adviser,  and  as  one  of 
your  most  trusted  advisers  and  diplomats, 
the  distinguished  Ambassador,  Averell  Har- 
riman,  and  also  of  course  Ambassador  Hand, 
Mr.  Valenti,  and  other  members  of  our 
Government  that  have  given  us  encourage- 
ment, guidance,  and  strength  wherever  we 
have  been  in  the  presentation  of  our  views 
and  policies. 


At  your  request,  we  have  traveled  long 
and  we  have  traveled  far — ^as  I  have  said,  in 
fact,  some  43,000  miles.  And  it  is  great 
to  be  home  to  our  own  beloved  America. 

Everywhere  we  were  received  with  warm 
friendship  and  cordial  hospitality.  We  have 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with  the  people 
and  the  leaders  of  nine  countries  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific — in  South  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
Laos,  Pakistan,  India,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, the  Philippines,  and  Korea.  In  each 
country,  Mr.  President,  we  reviewed  with 
the  leaders  of  government  the  decisions  of 
that  historic  Honolulu  Conference.  We 
came  to  these  countries  to  learn  and  to  ob- 
serve. We  came  to  discuss  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern  and  interest,  and  we  did  so 
with  frankness  and  with  candor. 

Of  course,  I  shall  be  reporting,  as  you  have 
indicated,  to  you,  sir,  in  detail  and  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  whom  you  have  men- 
tioned here  today. 

Mr.  President,  v/e  return  from  this  journey 
with  renewed  confidence  and  with  deter- 
mination and  renewed  encouragement.  I 
am  encouraged  because  the  tide  of  batde  in 
Vietnam  has  turned  in  our  favor.  The  spirit 
of  our  fighting  men  and  those  of  our  great 
allies  is  good.  Their  courage  and  their  per- 
formance in  batde  is  superb.  Their  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  a  wartorn  country  is 
an  inspiration.  They  bring  honor  to  them- 
selves and  to  our  country.  They  deserve, 
and  thank  goodness,  Mr.  President,  from 
you  and  the  Nation  diey  are  receiving  sup- 
port and  justified  praise. 

Then,  too,  there  are  other  Americans  of 
equal  courage  and  skill  and  determination 
fighting  the  batde  against  man's  ancient 
enemies  of  disease  and  hunger,  and  of  pov- 
erty and  ignorance.  Yes,  as  you  have  stated 
it  yourself,  we  wage  two  battles.  One  is  to 
prevent  the  success  of  aggression,  and  we 
are  succeeding  in  that  battle.    The  other  is 
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to  help  rebuild  a  new  society  of  new  prom- 
ise and  new  hope  based  on  justice  and  oppor- 
tunity. We  shall  succeed  in  this,  too.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Declaration  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  determination  of 
the  Asian  people  and  their  leaders  to  help 
themselves  to  build  a  better  life.  I  return 
with  a  profound  sense  of  appreciation — ap- 
preciation of  our  comradeship  with  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia  and  die  Pacific  in  their  struggle 
against  aggression  and  subversion  and 
tyranny,  and  an  appreciation  of  our  partner- 
ship with  the  nations  of  this  troubled  region 
in  the  creation  of  their  own  far-reaching 
social  revolution,  and,  Mr.  President,  an 
appreciation  of  our  leadership,  your  leader- 
ship, and  of  our  unity  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
just  and  honorable  peace. 

It  should  warm  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  know  that  we  have  staunch  friends  in 
all  of  the  countries  that  we  visited.  Right- 
fully proud  of  their  own  history  and  culture 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  self-respect  and 
self-determination,  they  look  to  America  for 
understanding,  for  help,  and  for  assistance 
in  their  fight  against  the  wrongs  of  the  past, 
and  the  threat  of  subversion  and  aggression. 

The  challenge  that  we  face  is  widely  un- 
derstood as  a  test  of  free  men  everywhere, 
and  the  leaders  of  free  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
are  confident  of  success,  just  as  we  are  con- 
fident of  success.  They  are  increasingly 
eager  to  give  of  their  resources  to  the  w4der 
battle  for  a  better  life  for  their  people.  They, 
too,  Mr.  President,  want  their  "Great 
Society." 

In  short,  I  return  with  a  deep  sense  of  con- 
fidence in  our  cause,  and  in  its  ultimate  tri- 
umph. I  have  been  singularly  honored,  Mr. 
President,  to  be  your  emissary  and  to  observe 
what  I  hope  can  be  and  will  be  the  cause  of 
peace,  the  peace  that  you  relendessly  pursue 
in  your  leadership  and  your  statesmanship. 


Thank  you. 

The  President.  The  success  of  the  Vice 
President's  visit  was  contributed  to  a  great 
deal  by  the  presence  of  a  man  who  is  always 
there  when  the  decisions  are  being  made  and 
wherever  the  problems  exist.  He  has  been 
a  distinguished  public  servant  for  decades  in 
this  Government.  I  want  to  publicly  thank 
Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  for  being 
available  and  making  the  contribution  he 
did  in  connection  with  this  mission. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Jack  Valenti  and  Am- 
bassador Hand,  Mr.  Connell,  and  Mr.  Rielly, 
and  others  who  contributed  so  much. 

Secretary  Rusk,  would  you  like  to  say 
something? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  many  echoes  from  the  Vice  President's 
trip.  I  think  you  and  this  country  are  both 
fortunate  in  having  this  spokesman  to  go  to 
Asia  and  take  the  message  of  determina- 
tion— both  in  resisting  aggression  and  in 
building  a  peace — and  also  the  message  of 
hope  in  building  a  better  life,  just  as  soon  as 
our  resources  can  be  fully  committed  to  that 
great  task  of  building  a  decent  society  v/ith 
the  peoples  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  to 
help  receive  the  Vice  President. 

The  President.  Ambassador  Harriman, 
would  you  say  a  word? 

Ambassador  Harriman.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
me  to  be  with  the  Vice  President.  I  can  say 
that  he  is  a  very  fast  operator.  He  moves 
very  rapidly,  and  it  takes  quite  a  little  energy 
to  keep  up  with  him. 

But  in  all  seriousness,  he  was  extraordi- 
narily well  received  everywhere,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  own  warmth  of  personality  and 
the  message  that  he  brought,  but  it  was  in 
respect  for  you,  sir,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  whom  he  was  the  emis- 
sary, and  for  the  American  people. 
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This  trip  was  important  and  useful,  and  I 
think  will  contribute  to  an  understanding  in 
Asia  of  your  objectives,  Mr.  President,  and 
those  of  the  American  people. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much, 
ladies  and  gendemen.  We  will  go  into  the 
office  of  the  White  House  now. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:40  p.m.  on  the  South 
Lawn  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words  he 
referred  to  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
his  wife  and  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Dur- 
ing his  remarks  he  referred  to  McGeorge  Bundy,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President,  W.  Averell  Harriman, 


Ambassador  at  Large,  Jack  Valenti,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President,  Lloyd  N.  Hand,  Chief  of  Protocol, 
Department  of  State,  William  Connell,  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Vice  President,  and  John  E. 
Rielly,  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President. 

The  Vice  President  departed  on  his  mission  follow- 
ing the  President's  return  from  the  Honolulu  Confer- 
ence on  February  8  (see  Item  56).  He  returned  to 
Washington  on  February  23. 

On  March  6,  1966,  the  White  House  released  a  re- 
port, dated  March  3,  to  the  President  from  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  summarizing  his  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  The  text  is  printed  in  the  W^eekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2, 
p.  332). 

See  also  Item  106. 


86    Remarks  in  New  York  City  Upon  Receiving  the  National  Freedom 
Award.    February  23,  1966 


Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Mr,  Secretary,  Senator 
Kennedy,  Members  of  the  fine  delegation 
from  New  Yor\,  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
the  head  table,  my  fellotv  Americans: 

To  be  honored  with  this  award  by  this 
organization  is  a  very  proud  moment  for 
me.  I  accept  it  with  the  gratitude  of  my 
heart  and  with  renewed  commitment  to  the 
cause  that  it  represents,  the  cause  of  free- 
dom at  home  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
abroad. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  to  a  world  that  was 
darkened  by  war.  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt described  the  four  freedoms  of  man- 
kind: 

— Freedom  of  speech  and  expression. 

— Freedom  of  every  person  to  worship 
God  in  his  own  way. 

— Freedom  from  want. 

— Freedom  from  fear. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  knew  that  these  free- 
doms could  not  be  the  province  of  one 
people  alone.  He  called  on  all  his  country- 
men to  assist  those  who  endured  the  tyrant's 


bombs  and  suffered  his  opposition  and  op- 
pression. 

He  called  for  courage  and  for  generosity, 
and  for  resolution  in  the  face  of  terror. 
And  then  he  said, 

"Freedom  means  the  supremacy  of  hu- 
man rights  everywhere.  Our  support  goes 
to  those  who  struggle  to  gain  those  rights — 
or  keep  them." 

Wendell  Willkie,  Franklin  Roosevelt's  op- 
ponent in  the  campaign  of  1940,  shared  his 
belief  that  freedom  could  not  be  founded 
only  on  American  shores  or  only  for  those 
whose  skin  is  white.  "Freedom  is  an  in- 
divisible word,"  Wendell  Willkie  said.  "If 
we  want  to  enjoy  it  and  fight  for  it  we  must 
be  prepared  to  extend  it  to  everyone,  wheth- 
er they  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  they  agree 
with  us  or  not,  no  matter  what  their  race  or 
the  color  of  their  skin." 

That  was  Republican  policy  25  years  ago. 
It  was  Democratic  policy  25  years  ago.  It  is 
American  policy  here  tonight. 

Then  how  well  have  we  done  in  our  time 
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in  making  the  four  freedoms  real  for  our 
people  and  for  the  other  people  of  the 
world? 

Here  in  America  we  accord  every  man  the 
right  to  worship  as  he  wills.  I  believe  we 
are  more  tolerant  of  sectional  and  religious 
and  racial  differences  than  we  were  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  The  majority  of  our 
people  believe  that  a  qualified  man  or  wo- 
man, of  any  race,  of  any  religion,  of  any 
section,  could  hold  any  ofEce  in  our  land. 
This  was  not  so — not  very  clear  at  all  in 
1940. 

We  are  committed  now,  however  great 
the  trial  and  tension,  to  protecting  the  right 
of  free  expression  and  peaceful  dissent.  We 
have  learned  to  despise  the  witch  hunt,  the 
unprincipled  harassment  of  a  man's  integ- 
rity and  his  right  to  be  different.  We  have 
gained  in  tolerance,  and  I  am  determined  to 
use  the  high  office  I  hold  to  protect  and  to 
encourage  that  tolerance. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  will  remain 
altogether  silent  on  the  critical  issues  of  our 
day.  For  just  as  strongly  as  I  believe  in 
other  men's  freedom  to  disagree,  so  do  I 
also  believe  in  the  President's  freedom  to 
attempt  to  persuade. 

So  let  me  assure  you  and  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans tonight  that  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  defend  both. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  freedom  from  want 
had  the  ring  of  urgency  for  our  people. 
The  unemployment  rate  stood  at  14.5  per- 
cent. Millions  of  Americans  had  spent  the 
last  decade  in  the  breadlines  or  on  farms 
where  the  winds  howled  away  any  chance 
for  a  decent  life. 

Tonight  there  are  still  millions  whose  pov- 
erty haunts  our  conscience.  There  are  still 
fathers  without  jobs,  and  there  are  still  chil- 
dren without  hope. 


Yet  for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
these  are  times  when  the  hand  of  plenty  has 
replaced  the  grip  of  want.  And  for  the  first 
time  in  almost  9  years  tonight  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  fallen  to  4  percent. 

This  liberation  from  want — for  which  we 
thank  God — is  a  testimony  to  the  enduring 
vitality  of  the  American  competitive  system, 
the  American  free  enterprise  economy. 

It  is  a  testimony  also  to  an  enlightened 
public  policy,  established  by  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  strengthened  by  every  administra- 
tion since  his  death. 

That  policy  has  freed  Americans  for  more 
hopeful  and  more  productive  lives. 

It  has  relieved  their  fears  of  growing  old 
by  social  security  and  by  medical  care. 

It  has  inspired  them  with  hope  for  their 
children  by  aid  to  elementary  and  higher 
education. 

It  has  helped  to  create  economic  oppor- 
tunity by  enlightened  fiscal  policies. 

It  has  granted  to  millions,  born  into  hope- 
lessness, the  chance  of  a  new  start  in  life  by 
public  works,  by  private  incentive,  by  pov- 
erty programs. 

For  the  Negro  American,  it  has  opened 
the  door  after  centuries  of  enslavement  and 
discrimination — opened  the  doors  to  the 
blessings  that  America  offers  to  those  that 
are  willing  and  able  to  earn  them. 

Thus  we  address  the  spirit  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  25  years  after  his  message  to 
America  and  the  world,  with  confidence 
and  with  an  unflagging  determination.  We 
have  served  his  vision  of  the  four  freedoms 
essential  to  mankind — here  in  America. 

Yet  we  know  that  he  did  not  speak  only 
for  America.  We  know  that  the  four  free- 
doms arc  not  secure  in  America  when  they 
are  violently  denied  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

We  know,  too,  that  it  requires  more  than 
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speeches  to  resist  the  international  enemies 
of  freedom.  We  know  that  men  respond  to 
deeds  when  they  are  deaf  to  words.  Even 
the  precious  word  "freedom"  may  become 
empty  to  those  without  the  means  to  use  it. 

For  what  does  freedom  mean 

— when  famine  chokes  the  land, 

— when  new  millions  crowd  upon  already 
strained  resources, 

— when  narrow  privilege  is  entrenched 
behind  law  and  custom, 

— when  all  conspires  to  teach  men  that 
they  cannot  change  the  condition  of 
their  lives? 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  five  admin- 
istrations have  labored  to  give  real  meaning 
to  "freedom,"  in  a  world  where  it  is  often 
merely  a  phrase  that  conceals  oppression  and 
neglect. 

Men  in  this  room,  men  throughout  Amer- 
ica, have  given  their  skills  and  their  treasure 
to  that  work.  You  have  warned  our  people 
how  insatiable  is  aggression,  and  how  it 
thrives  on  human  misery. 

You  have  carried  the  word  that  without 
the  sense  that  they  can  change  the  conditions 
of  their  lives,  nothing  can  avail  the  op- 
pressed of  this  earth — neither  good  will,  nor 
national  sovereignty,  nor  massive  grants  of 
aid  from  their  more  fortunate  brothers. 

You  have  known,  too,  that  men  who  be- 
lieve they  can  change  their  destinies  will 
change  their  destinies. 

Armed  with  that  belief,  they  will  be  will- 
ing— yes,  they  will  be  eager — to  make  the 
sacrifices  that  freedom  demands.  They  will 
be  anxious  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities 
that  are  inseparably  bound  to  freedom. 

They  will  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  four 
essential  freedoms 

— beyond  to  the  freedom  to  learn,  to  mas- 
ter new  skills,  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  lore  of  man  and  nature; 

— to  the  freedom  to  grow,  to  become  the 


best  that  is  within  them  to  become,  to 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  discrimination  and 
disease; 

— to  the  freedom  to  hope,  and  to  build  on 
that  hope,  lives  of  integrity  and  well- 
being. 

This  is  v^hat  our  struggle  in  Vietnam  is 
all  about  tonight.  This  is  what  our  struggle 
for  equal  rights  m  this  country  is  all  about 
tonight. 

We  seek  to  create  that  climate,  at  home 
and  abroad,  where  unlettered  men  can  learn, 
where  deprived  children  can  grow,  where 
hopeless  millions  can  be  inspired  to  change 
the  terms  of  their  existence  for  the  better. 

That  climate  cannot  be  created  where  ter- 
ror fills  the  air. 

Children  cannot  learn,  and  men  cannot 
earn  their  bread,  and  women  cannot  heal  the 
sick  where  the  night  of  violence  has  blotted 
out  the  sun. 

Whether  in  the  cities  and  hamlets  of  Viet- 
nam, or  in  the  ghettos  of  our  own  cities,  the 
struggle  is  the  same.  That  struggle  is  to 
end  the  violence  against  the  human  mind 
and  body — so  that  the  work  of  peace  may 
be  done,  and  the  fruits  of  freedom  may  be 
won. 

We  are  pitting  the  resources  of  the  law,  of 
education  and  training,  of  our  vision  and  our 
compassion,  against  that  violence  here  in 
America.    And  we  shall  end  it  in  our  time. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  earth  we  are  no 
less  committed  to  ending  violence  against 
men  who  are  struggling  tonight  to  be  free. 

And  it  is  about  that  commitment  that  I 
have  come  here  to  speak  now. 

Tonight  in  Vietnam  more  than  200,000 
of  your  young  Americans  stand  there  fight- 
ing for  your  freedom.  Tonight  our  people 
are  determined  that  these  men  shall  have 
whatever  help  they  need,  and  that  their 
cause,  which  is  our  cause,  shall  be  sustained. 

But  in  these  last  days  there  have  been 
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questions  about  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam, and  these  questions  have  been  answered 
loudly  and  clearly  for  every  citizen  to  see 
and  to  hear.  The  strength  of  America  can 
never  be  sapped  by  discussion,  and  we  have 
no  better  nor  stronger  tradition  than  open 
debate,  free  debate,  in  hours  of  danger.  We 
believe,  with  Macaulay,  that  men  are  never 
so  likely  to  settle  a  question  rightly  as  when 
they  discuss  it  freely. 

We  are  united  in  our  commitment  to  free 
discussion.  So  also  we  are  united  in  our 
determination  that  no  foe  anywhere  should 
ever  mistake  our  arguments  for  indecision, 
nor  our  debates  for  weakness. 

So  what  are  the  questions  that  are  still 
being  asked? 

First,  some  ask  if  this  is  a  war  for  un- 
limited objectives.  The  answer  is  plain. 
The  answer  is  "no."  Our  purpose  in  Viet- 
nam is  to  prevent  the  success  of  aggression. 
It  is  not  conquest;  it  is  not  empire;  it  is  not 
foreign  bases;  it  is  not  domination. 

It  is,  simply  put,  just  to  prevent  the  force- 
ful conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by  North 
Vietnam. 

Second,  some  people  ask  if  we  are  caught 
in  a  blind  escalation  of  force  that  is  pulling 
us  headlong  toward  a  wider  war  that  no  one 
wants.  The  answer,  again,  is  a  simple  "no." 
We  are  using  that  force  and  only  that  force 
that  is  necessary  to  stop  this  aggression.  Our 
fighting  men  are  in  Vietnam  because  tens  of 
thousands  of  invaders  came  south  before 
them.  Our  numbers  have  increased  in  Viet- 
nam because  the  aggression  of  others  has 
increased  in  Vietnam.  The  high  hopes  of 
the  aggressor  have  been  dimmed  and  the  tide 
of  the  batde  has  been  turned,  and  our 
measured  use  of  force  will  and  must  be  con- 
tinued. But  this  is  prudent  firmness  under 
what  I  believe  is  careful  control.  There  is 
not,  and  there  will  not  be,  a  mindless  escala- 
tion. 


Third,  others  ask  if  our  fighting  men  are 
to  be  denied  the  help  they  need.  The  an- 
swer again  is,  and  will  be,  a  resounding 
"no."  Our  great  Military  Establishment 
has  moved  200,000  men  across  10,000  miles 
since  last  spring. 

These  men  have,  and  will  have,  all  they 
need  to  fight  the  aggressor.  They  have  al- 
ready performed  miracles  in  combat.  And 
the  men  behind  them  have  worked  miracles 
of  supply,  building  new  ports,  transporting 
new  equipment,  opening  new  roads. 

The  American  forces  of  freedom  are 
strong  tonight  in  South  Vietnam,  and  we 
plan  to  keep  them  so.  As  you  know,  they 
are  led  there  by  a  brilliant  and  a  resourceful 
commander,  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land. He  knows  the  needs  of  war  and  he 
supports  the  works  of  peace.  And  when  he 
asks  for  more  Americans  to  help  the  men 
that  he  has,  his  requests  will  be  immediately 
studied,  and,  as  I  promised  the  Nation  last 
July,  his  needs  will  be  immediately  met. 

Fourth,  some  ask  if  our  men  go  alone  to 
Vietnam,  if  we  alone  respect  our  great  com- 
mitment in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  Still 
again  the  answer  is  a  simple  "no."  We  have 
seven  allies  in  SEATO,  and  we  have  seen  five 
of  them  give  us  vital  support,  each  with  his 
own  strength  and  in  his  own  way,  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Fifth,  some  ask  about  the  risks  of  a  wider 
war,  perhaps  against  the  vast  land  armies  of 
Red  China.  And  again  the  answer  is  "no," 
never  by  any  act  of  ours — and  not  if  there  is 
any  reason  left  behind  the  wild  words  from 
Peking. 

We  have  threatened  no  one,  and  we  will 
not. 

We  seek  the  end  of  no  regime,  and  we  will 
not. 

Our  purpose  is  solely  to  defend  against 
aggression.  To  any  armed  attack,  we  will 
reply.    We  have  measured  the  strength  and 
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the  weakness  of  others,  and  we  think  we 
know  our  own.  We  observe  in  ourselves, 
and  we  applaud  in  others,  a  careful  re- 
straint in  action.  We  can  live  with  anger 
in  word  as  long  as  it  is  matched  by  caution 
in  deed. 

Sixth,  men  ask  if  we  rely  on  guns  alone. 
Still  again  the  answer  is  "no."  From  our 
Honolulu  meeting,  from  the  clear  pledge 
which  joins  us  with  our  allies  in  Saigon, 
there  has  emerged  a  common  dedication  to 
the  peaceful  progress  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam— to  schools  for  their  children,  to  care 
for  their  health,  to  hope  and  bounty  for  their 
land. 

The  Vice  President  returned  tonight  from 
his  constructive  and  very  highly  successful 
visit  to  Saigon  and  to  other  capitals,  and  he 
tells  me  that  he  and  Ambassador  Lodge  have 
found  a  new  conviction  and  purpose  in 
South  Vietnam — for  the  batde  against  want 
and  injustice  as  well  as  the  battle  against 
aggression. 

So  the  pledge  of  Honolulu  will  be  kept, 
and  the  pledge  of  Baltimore  stands  open — 
to  help  the  men  of  the  North  when  they  have 
the  wisdom  to  be  ready. 

We  Americans  must  understand  how 
fundamental  is  the  meaning  of  this  second 
war — the  war  on  want.  I  talked  on  my 
ranch  last  fall  with  Secretary  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  in  my  office  last 
week  with  Secretary  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  making 
over  and  over  again  the  same  central  point: 
The  breeding  ground  of  war  is  human 
misery.  If  we  are  not  to  fight  forever  in 
faraway  places — in  Europe,  or  the  far  Pa- 
cific, or  the  jungles  of  Africa,  or  the  suburbs 
of  Santo  Domingo — then  we  just  must  learn 
to  get  at  the  roots  of  violence.  As  a  Nation 
we  must  magnify  our  struggle  against  world 
hunger  and  illiteracy  and  disease.  We  must 
bring  hope  to  men  whose  lives  now  end  at 


two  score  or  less.  Because  without  that  hope, 
without  progress  in  this  war  on  want,  we 
will  be  called  on  again  to  fight  again  and 
again,  as  we  are  fighting  tonight. 

Seventh,  men  ask  who  has  a  right  to  rule 
in  South  Vietnam.  Our  answer  there  is 
what  it  has  been  here  for  200  years.  The 
people  must  have  this  right — the  South  Viet- 
namese people — and  no  one  else.  Washing- 
ton will  not  impose  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  a  government  not  of  their 
choice.  Hanoi  shall  not  impose  upon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  a  government  not 
of  their  choice.  So  we  will  insist  for  our- 
selves on  what  we  require  from  Hanoi:  re- 
spect for  the  principle  of  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  We  stand  for  self- 
determination — for  free  elections — and  we 
will  honor  their  result. 

Eighth,  men  ask  if  we  are  neglecting  any 
hopeful  chance  of  peace.  And  the  answer 
is  *'no."  A  great  servant  of  peace,  Secre- 
tary Dean  Rusk,  has  sent  the  message  of 
peace  on  every  wire  and  by  every  hand  to 
every  continent.  A  great  pleader  for  peace 
here  with  us  tonight.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg,  has  worked  at  home  and  abroad 
in  this  same  cause.  Their  undiscouraged 
efforts  will  continue.  How  much  wiser  it 
would  have  been,  how  much  more  compas- 
sionate towards  its  own  people,  if  Hanoi  had 
only  come  to  the  bargaining  table  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Then  the  7,000  Commu- 
nist troops  who  have  died  in  battle  since 
January  i,  and  the  many  thousands  who 
have  been  wounded  in  that  same  period, 
would  have  lived  at  peace  with  their  fellow 
men. 

Today,  as  then,  Hanoi  has  the  opportunity 
to  end  the  increasing  toll  the  war  is  taking 
on  those  under  its  command. 

Ninth,  some  ask  how  long  we  must  bear 
this  burden.  To  that  question,  in  all  hon- 
esty,  I   can  give  you   no  answer  tonight. 
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During  the  Battle  of  Britain,  when  that  na- 
tion stood  alone  in  1940,  Winston  Churchill 
gave  no  anwer  to  that  question.  When  the 
forces  of  freedom  were  driven  from  the 
Philippines,  President  Roosevelt  could  not 
and  did  not  name  the  date  that  we  would 
return.  If  the  aggressor  persists  in  Viet- 
nam, the  struggle  may  well  be  long.  Our 
men  in  battle  know  and  they  accept  this  hard 
fact.  We  who  are  at  home  can  do  as  much, 
because  there  is  no  computer  that  can  tell 
the  hour  and  the  day  of  peace,  but  we  do 
know  that  it  v/ill  come  only  to  the  steadfast 
and  never  to  the  weak  in  heart. 

Tenth,  and  finally,  men  ask  if  it  is  worth 
it.  I  think  you  know  that  answer.  It  is  the 
answer  that  Americans  have  given  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  wherever  American 
strength  has  been  pledged  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion. The  contest  in  Vietnam  is  confused 
and  hard,  and  many  of  its  forms  are  new. 
Yet  our  American  purpose  and  policy  are 
unchanged. 

Our  men  in  Vietnam  are  there.  They  are 
there,  as  Secretary  Dillon  told  you,  to  keep 
a  promise  that  was  made  12  years  ago.  The 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  promised,  as  Secre- 
tary John  Foster  Dulles  said  for  the  United 
States — "that  an  attack  upon  the  treaty  area 
would  occasion  a  reaction  so  united,  and  so 
strong,  and  so  well  placed  that  the  aggressor 
would  lose  more  than  it  could  hope  to  gain." 
But  we  keep  more  than  a  specific  treaty 
promise  in  Vietnam  tonight.  We  keep  the 
faith  for  freedom. 

Four  Presidents  have  pledged  to  keep  that 
faith. 

The  first  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message  25  years  ago. 
He  said: 

".  .  .  we  are  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  principles  of  morality  and  considerations 
for  our  own  security  will  never  permit  us 
to  acquiesce  in  a  peace  dictated  by  aggressors 


and  sponsored  by  appeasers.  We  know  that 
enduring  peace  cannot  be  bought  at  the  cost 
of  other  people's  freedom." 

The  second  was  Harry  S.  Truman,  in 
1947,  at  a  historic  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  guerrilla  warfare — and  of  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States.  These  were 
his  words  then: 

"I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

"I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way." 

The  third  was  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in 
his  first  Inaugural  Address.  He  promised 
this: 

"Realizing  that  common  sense  and  com- 
mon decency  alike  dictate  the  futility  of  ap- 
peasement, we  shall  never  try  to  placate  an 
aggressor  by  the  false  and  wicked  bargain  of 
trading  honor  for  security.  Americans,  in- 
deed, all  free  men,  remember  that  in  the  final 
choice  a  soldier's  pack  is  not  so  heavy  a  bur- 
den as  a  prisoner's  chains." 

And  then  5  years  ago,  John  F.  Kennedy,  on 
the  cold  bright  noon  of  his  first  day  in  Office, 
proclaimed: 

"Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans — born  in  this  century,  tempered 
by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter 
peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage — and 
unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  un- 
doing of  those  human  rights  to  which  this 
Nation  has  always  been  committed,  and  to 
which  we  are  committed  today  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  sur- 
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vival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

This  is  the  American  tradition.  Built  in 
free  discussion,  proven  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, rewarded  by  a  progress  at  home  that 
has  no  match  in  history,  it  beckons  us  for- 
ward tonight  to  the  work  of  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

We  will  build  freedom  while  we  fight,  and 
we  will  seek  peace  every  day  by  every  hon- 
orable means.  But  we  will  persevere  along 
the  high  hard  road  of  freedom.  We  are  too 
old  to  be  foolhardy  and  we  are  too  young  to 
be  tired.  We  are  too  strong  for  fear  and  too 
determined  for  retreat. 

Each  evening  when  I  retire,  I  take  up — 
from  a  bedside  table — reports  from  the  bat- 
tlefront  and  reports  from  the  capitals  around 
the  world.  They  tell  me  how  our  men  have 
fared  that  day  in  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of 
Vietnam.  They  tell  me  what  hope  there 
seems  to  be  that  the  message  of  peace  will  be 
heard,  and  that  this  tragic  war  may  be  ended. 

I  read  of  individual  acts  of  heroism — of 
dedicated  men  and  women  whose  valor 
matches  that  of  any  generation  that  has  ever 
gone  before.  I  read  of  men  risking  their 
lives  to  save  others — of  men  giving  their  lives 
to  save  freedom. 

Always  among  these  reports  are  a  few  let- 
ters from  the  men  out  there  themselves. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  among  some  here  at 
home  about  our  purpose  in  Vietnam,  I  never 
find  it  reflected  in  those  letters  from  Viet- 
nam. Our  soldiers,  our  Marines,  our  air- 
men, and  our  sailors  know  why  they  are  in 
Vietnam.  They  know,  as  ^v^  Presidents 
have  known,  how  inseparably  bound  to- 
gether are  America's  freedom  and  the  free- 
dom of  her  friends  around  the  world. 

So  tonight  let  me  read  you  from  a  letter 
that  I  received  from  an  American  father,  a 
warm  friend  of  mine  of  many  years,  about 
his  son,  a  young  Army  captain. 

He  said,  "I  have  never  known  a  man  at 


war  who  showed  less  bravado  in  his  com- 
munications with  home.  When  he  was  not 
flying  missions  in  his  helicopter  or  working 
out  of  the  battalion  headquarters  he  and 
some  of  his  buddies  on  their  own  visited  the 
orphanages  as  individuals  and  played  with 
the  kids.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Vietnamese  people,  particularly  the  peasants, 
and  he  told  me  how  sorely  they  wanted,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  just  be  left  alone  in 
some  semblance  of  freedom  to  grow  their 
rice  and  to  raise  their  families. 

"This  good  young  American,  as  thousands 
like  him,  was  not  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  fighting  specifically  for  you  or  for  me, 
Mr.  President.  He  was  fighting  in  perhaps 
our  oldest  American  tradition,  taking  up  for 
people  who  are  being  pushed  around." 

The  young  captain  described  in  this  letter 
is  dead  tonight,  but  his  spirit  lives  in  the  200,- 
000  young  Americans  who  stand  out  there  on 
freedom's  frontier  in  Vietnam.  It  lives  in 
their  mothers  and  in  their  fathers  here  in 
America  who  have  proudly  watched  them 
leave  their  homes  for  their  distant  struggle. 

So  tonight  I  ask  each  citizen  to  join  me, 
to  join  me — in  the  homes  and  the  meeting 
places  our  men  are  fighting  to  keep  free — in 
a  prayer  for  their  safety. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  a  pledge  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  fight — the  cause  of 
human  freedom  to  which  this  great  orga- 
nization is  dedicated. 

Is  ask  you  for  your  help,  for  your  under- 
standing, and  for  your  commitment,  so  that 
this  united  people  may  show  forth  to  all  the 
world  that  America  has  not  ended  the  only 
struggle  that  is  worthy  of  man's  unceasing 
sacrifice — the  struggle  to  be  free. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:35  p.m.  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel  in  New  York  City  upon  receiv- 
ing the  National  Freedom  Award  of  Freedom  House, 
a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization.  In  his  open- 
ing words  he  referred  to  Earl  Warren,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  former  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

During  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to, 
among  others,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam,  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Dean  Rusk,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Arthur  }.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secre- 
tary of  State  during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

The  award  consisted  of  a  bronze  sculptured  head 
of  the  President  done  by  Leo  Cherne,  economist  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  Freedom 


House.  A  plaque  on  the  base  of  the  sculpture  was 
inscribed  with  the  President's  name  and  the  words, 
"Freedom  at  home  was  never  more  widely  shared  nor 
aggression  abroad  more  wisely  resisted  than  under 
his  leadership  of  the  Nation." 

The  National  Freedom  Award  has  been  given  an- 
nually since  1943  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Free- 
dom House  to  the  person  deemed  to  have  done  the 
most  in  the  cause  of  freedom  during  the  year.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is,  to  date,  the  only  President  to  receive 
the  award  while  still  in  office.  It  was  given  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  in  1945  and  to  Harry  S.  Truman  in 
1965. 


87    Statement  by  the  President  at  the  Presentation  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  (Posthumous)  to  Staff  Sgt.  Larry  S.  Pierce. 
February  24, 1966 


THIS  IS  a  special  moment  for  me.  There 
is  in  it  pride  and  heartache — tragedy  and 
majesty. 

We  have  gathered  here  in  the  first  house 
of  our  land  to  honor  one  who  has  been  first 
among  the  brave.  We  have  come  to  salute 
extraordinary  courage — to  mark  extraordi- 
nary dedication.  We  bestov^  this  Nation's 
highest  honor  on  an  heroic  young  American 
who  can  be  with  us  in  spirit  only. 

Sergeant  Larry  Pierce  was  only  24  years 
old.  But  he  was  wise  and  skilled  beyond 
his  years  in  his  profession.  His  uniform 
was  his  badge.    He  wore  it  with  pride. 

Sergeant  Pierce  died  young  in  a  distant 
land,  far  from  the  land  he  loved  and  the 
family  he  cherished.  He  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  the  ultimate  cause. 

Why  was  this  brave  American  called  upon 
to  give  up  the  promise  of  his  youth.?  Why 
are  his  comrades  still  called  upon  to  fight  on 
after  him.?^     Why  are  we  in  Vietnam.? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  to  be 
found  in  Hanoi  and  Peking  where  greed 
and  ambition  reach  out  to  strangle  peaceful 
nations. 

They  are  to  be  found  throughout  South 


Vietnam  where  brave  men  are  fighting  to 
live  as  they  choose. 

And  they  are  to  be  found  woven  in  the 
very  fabric  of  American  tradition  where 
freedom — any  man's  freedom — ^is  prized 
above  life  itself.  And  Sergeant  Pierce  has 
added  another  chapter  to  that  tradition. 

From  Saratoga  to  the  Marne  to  Okinawa 
and  now  Vietnam — the  Sergeant  Pierces 
have  come  in  legions  to  light  the  darkness 
and  drive  out  tyranny  and  war.  They  do 
so  today.  They  shall  do  so  tomorrow. 
They  will  defend  the  ideal  and  pursue  the 
dream  forever. 

We  at  home  must  be  worthy  of  their  sac- 
rifice. We  must  be  united  in  our  purpose 
to  create  a  world  where  terror  will  not  go 
unchallenged — where  aggression  and  vio- 
lence will  shatter  on  the  rock  of  our  courage 
and  our  conviction. 

We  must  be  committed  as  individuals  to 
a  common  pledge:  Free  men  shall  not  stand 
alone  against  the  enemy  that  menaces  all 
free  men. 

To  you,  Mrs.  Pierce — and  to  you, 
Theresa — and  to  you,  Kelley — and  to  you, 
Gregory — your  bravery  is  no  less  heroic  than 
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your  soldier  husband  and  father.  We  are 
equally  uplifted  by  it  and  grateful  for  it. 

I  promise  each  of  you  that  none  of  us 
shall  falter  in  our  purpose  until  we  have 
secured  the  kind  of  world  for  which  Ser- 
geant Pierce  gave  his  young  and  gallant  life. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  will  now  read 
the  citation. 

[The  text  of  the  citation  read  by  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor,  post- 
humously, to 

STAFF   SERGEANT   LARRY   S.   PIERCE 
UNITED   STATES   ARMY 

for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

StafI  Sergeant  Larry  S.  Pierce  distin- 
guished himself  by  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  while 
leading  a  Squad  against  hostile  forces  near 
Ben  Cat,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1965. 

Sergeant   Pierce    was    serving   as    squad 


leader  in  a  reconnaissance  platoon  when  his 
patrol  was  ambushed  by  hostile  forces. 
Through  his  inspiring  leadership  and  per- 
sonal courage,  the  squad  succeeded  in  elimi- 
nating an  enemy  machirxe  gun  and  routing 
the  opposing  force.  While  pursuing  the 
fleeing  enemy,  the  squad  came  upon  a  dirt 
road  and,  as  the  main  body  of  his  men  en- 
tered the  road.  Sergeant  Pierce  discovered 
an  anti-personnel  mine  emplaced  in  the  road 
bed.  Realizing  that  the  mine  could  destroy 
the  majority  of  his  squad  Sergeant  Pierce 
saved  the  lives  of  his  men  at  the  sacrihce  of 
his  own  by  throwing  himself  direcdy  onto 
the  mine  as  it  exploded.  Through  his  in- 
domitable courage,  complete  disregard  for 
his  own  safety,  and  profound  concern  for  his 
fellow  soldiers,  he  averted  loss  of  Hfe  and 
injury  to  the  members  of  his  squad. 

Sergeant  Pierce's  conspicuous  gallantry, 
extraordinary  heroism,  and  intrepidity  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  life,  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  are  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  Armed  Forces  of 
his  country. 

note:  The  ceremony  took  place  at  noon  in  the 
President's  office  at  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Larry  S. 
Pierce  of  Wasco,  Calif.,  accepted  the  Medal  of  Honor 
posthumously  awarded  to  her  husband.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  three  small  children.  Sergeant 
Pierce's  mother,  Mrs.  Lillie  Pierce  of  Crayana  Valley, 
Calif.,  also  attended  the  ceremony  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 


88    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
February  26, 1966 


Economic  and  Social  Developments 
IN  Asia 

The  President.  [  i.]  I  have  met  this  morn- 
ing with  Mr.  Eugene  Black,  the  great  Amer- 
ican who  has  done  so  much  in  company  with 
Asian  leaders  to  make  the  Asian  Develop- 


ment Bank  a  reality. 

Mr.  Black  has  told  me  of  the  strong  sup- 
port which  he  has  found  for  the  Bank  in 
his  discussion  with  congressional  leaders  and 
congressional  committees.  As  you  know,  it 
has  passed  the  House  and  been  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
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tions  Committee  and  will  be  taken  up 
shortly.^ 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Black  to  continue  as  my 
personal  adviser  on  the  great  issues  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  in  Asia,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  after  discussing  it  at 
some  length  this  morning  he  has  agreed. 

In  particular,  I  have  asked  him  to  visit 
major  Asian  capitals  early  in  the  spring  as 
my  personal  representative  to  discuss  the 
prospects  for  increased  cooperative  effort 
with  Asian  leaders.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Black 
will  be  able  to  go  to  Tokyo  and  to  Manila, 
to  Bangkok  and  to  other  major  capitals. 

Mr.  Black  has  told  me  of  his  own  belief 
in  the  special  importance  of  cooperative  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  education,  and  I  have 
asked  him  to  consult  with  Secretary  Gard- 
ner ^  and  to  give  very  special  emphasis  to 
this  subject  during  his  trip.  He  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  Presidential  707  and  he  will 
assemble  his  own  staff.  In  the  next  few  days 
they  will  begin  to  work  with  him  and  assem- 
ble material  and  briefings  in  connection  with 
his  trip.  Some  of  them  are  going  to  Florida 
to  meet  with  him  there. 

Announcement  of  Appointments 

[2.]  After  long  thought  and  much  con- 
sultation, I  have  selected  Andrew  F.  Brim- 
mer to  join  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Brimmer  is 
presently  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Economic  Affairs.  I  named  him  to  that 
post  last  year,  after  he  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  banking  (Federal  Reserve,  New 
York),  in  education,  and  in  Government. 
His  record  at  Commerce  has  been  excellent. 
He  has  inspired  not  only  his  colleagues  in 


^The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act  of  1966  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  March  16,  1966  (see 
Item  133). 

*John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 


the  Government,  but  the  wide  array  of  busi- 
nessmen widi  whom  he  has  worked.  And 
Secretary  Connor  ^  has  strongly  recom- 
mended him. 

He  is  a  young  man,  39  years  old.  He 
brings  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  a 
unique  combination  of  qualifications.  He 
worked  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
economics  faculty  at  Harvard,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technolog}^,  Michigan  State 
University,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He  has  worked  closely  and  effectively 
with  the  business  community.  He  has 
studied  and  taught  in  the  field  of  economics 
with  which  the  Federal  Reserve  is  concerned. 
He  has  been  an  active  participant  in  the  de- 
velopment and  the  administration  of  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  given  this  appointment  exhaustive 
concern  for  some  months  now.  Of  the 
many  men  considered,  Mr.  Brimmer 
emerged  as  the  choice  of  so  many  with 
whom  I  discussed  this  question. 

He  is  a  man  of  wide  professional  experi- 
ence and  great  personal  integrity,  a  man  of 
moderation,  whose  brilliance  is  combined 
with  a  sense  of  fair  play  that  I  believe  will 
enable  him  to  serve  with  distinction  in  this 
new  and  important  assignment. 

[3.]  I  am  today  announcing  my  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Mr.  William  W.  Sherrili  to 
the  Board  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  Mr.  Sherrili  is  39  years  old. 
He  is  an  honor  graduate  of  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  with  a  distinction  in  finance  and 
a  master's  degree  in  business  administration. 

For  the  past  4  years  he  has  been  a  bank 
president,  a  savings  and  loan  association  of- 
ficer, and  a  corporation  executive.  For  the 
previous  4  years  he  was  treasurer  and  chief 


'  John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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administrative  officer  of  the  city  of  Houston. 

He  had  an  unusual  military  career.  At 
the  age  of  15  he  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  serving  overseas  on  tw^o  separate  oc- 
casions, participating  in  the  campaigns  of 
Bougainville,  Guam,  and  Iwo  Jima.  He 
was  wounded  by  rifle  fire  on  Iwo  Jima;  he 
spent  14  months  in  the  Oakland  Naval  Hos- 
pital before  he  was  20  years  old.  He  will 
bring  to  the  FDIC  a  youthful,  keen,  logical 
mind,  as  well  as  an  energetic  and  imagina- 
tive spirit. 

[4].  I  am  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  James 
M.  Quigley  to  the  post  of  Commissioner, 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Quigley,  who  has  played  a  major  role 
in  shaping  Federal  water  resource  policies, 
has  been  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  since  1961.  We  are 
making  an  all-out  attack  on  water  pollution 
in  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams — and  Mr. 
Quigley  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant generals  in  that  attack. 

[5.]  I  am  naming  three  men  as  Assistant 
Attorneys  General  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  today: 

Mr.  Mitchell  Rogovin,  now  the  Chief 
Counsel  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Tax  Division  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Attorney  General  Katz- 
enbach. 

Also  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Friesen,  presently  As- 
sistant Deputy  Attorney  General,  to  become 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Administra- 
tion. 

I  am  also  naming  Mr.  Frank  M.  Wozen- 
craft,  former  editor  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal 
and  now  a  private  attorney,  to  direct  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel.  He  is  with  Baker, 
Botts  in  Houston,  Texas. 

To  succeed  Mr.  Rogovin  as  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  I  am  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Lester  R.  Uretz.    He  is  now 


the  Deputy  Chief  Counsel  of  IRS. 

[6.]  Several  days  ago  I  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Elmer  Staats  to  be  Comp- 
troller General.  To  succeed  Mr.  Staats  in 
the  crucial  job  of  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  I  am  naming  Phillip  S. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  the  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Legislative  Reference  during 
the  past  8  years. 

More  than  any  other  man  not  immediately 
on  the  President's  staff,  Sam  Hughes  has 
been  responsible  for  the  drafting  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Great  Society  legislative  program. 
Not  a  single  bill  has  escaped  his  personal 
attention,  and  all  the  important  legislation 
bears  his  personal  mark. 

He  is  one  of  those  quiet  but  highly  ef- 
fective civil  servants  whose  influence  reaches 
into  every  corner  of  this  Government,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  give  him  this 
recognition  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  to  pro- 
mote him  to  be  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

[7.]  Mr.  Milton  P.  Semer  is  joining  the 
White  House  staff  as  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  will  work  on  legal  and  legislative 
matters.  Mr.  Semer  was  General  Counsel 
and  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  before  coming  to 
the  White  House.  He  has  served  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, and  as  counsel  for  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

[8.]  I  will  have  a  swearing  in  this  week 
for  Mr.  Lee  White,  who  is  Counsel — ^maybe 
this  week  or  the  next  week;  he  has  been  con- 
firmed— as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  in  the  Cabinet  Room,  and  you 
will  be  invited  to  that. 

Germany's  Antipollution  Program 

[9.]  I  am  sending  a  factfinding  mission 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  next 
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week  to  study  natural  resource  management, 
with  a  very  special  emphasis  on  environ- 
mental pollution. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  will 
head  the  mission.  High-ranking  officials 
from  State  and  HEW  will  accompany  him. 
This  trip  marks  the  first  round  of  what 
Chancellor  Erhard  and  I  envision  as  a  con- 
tinuing consultation  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments of  our  countries  on  common 
matters. 

The  antipollution  programs  of  Germany 
are  said  to  be  among  the  most  effective  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  sure  this  beginning  trip  will 
provide  us  with  valuable  insights  and  in- 
formation. 

White  House  Conference  "To  Fulfill 
These  Rights" 

[10.]  I  am  today  naming  a  council  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  to  prepare  for  the  con- 
ference on  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights'*  which 
will  be  held  in  Washington  June  i  and  2.* 

These  men  and  women,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Ben  W.  Heineman,  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  Railroad,  will  develop 
a  substantive  agenda  for  the  concepts,  pro- 
posals, and  programs  outlined  in  the  1965 
planning  session.  The  council  will  also  con- 
sult with  experts  across  the  country. 

To  make  equal  opportunity  a  reality  in 
America  is  one  of  the  most  vital  tasks  that  we 
face  in  this  generation.  This  conference 
and  this  council  can  help  us  meet  undertak- 
ing of  that  task  more  successfully  than  ever. 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge,  Third  Circuit 

[it.]  I  am  nominating  Honorable  Col- 
lins J.  Seitz,  chancellor  of  the  State  of  Dela- 

*  See  Item  248,  A  list  of  the  council  members  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  282). 


ware,  to  be  the  new  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  for  the  Third  Circuit.  He  succeeds 
John  Biggs,  Jr.,  retired. 

Government  Services  to  the  Public 

[12.]  I  have  a  very  interesting  and  excit- 
ing report  ^  from  John  Macy,  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  adviser  to 
the  President.  Last  November,  I  told  him 
I  wanted  to  improve  the  services  to  our  cit- 
izens from  every  Federal  agency  and  depart- 
ment, and  this  is  his  first  report  on  that  pro- 
gram. This  report  shows  vigorous  action  to 
improve  the  quality  of  Federal  service  to  the 
public.  All  units  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  have 
acted,  here  at  home  and  overseas. 

— More  and  more  agencies  have  extended 

their  office  hours  to  serve  the  public. 
— ^We  are  speeding  up  replies  to  mail  from 

the  public. 
—There  are  now  information  desks  to 
serve  the  public  who  visit  Federal  build- 
ings. 
— 24-hour,  7-day-a-week  telephone  emer- 
gency service  by  many  departments  and 
agencies. 
—In  many  large  cities,  we  now  provide  a 
one-stop  service  for  people  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Federal  Government,  so 
instead   of   someone  having  to  make 
seven  or  eight  calls  at  different  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  traveling  from  one 
building  to  another,  all  a  person  has  to 
do  now  is  to  make  a  single  stop  in  some 
places. 
John  Macy  tells  me  the  prospects  for  addi- 
tional improvement  are  excellent.     I  have 
had    his    detailed    memorandum    mimeo- 
graphed for  you. 

^Mr.  Macy*s  report  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2, 
p.  283). 
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Questions 

[13.]  Any  additional  information  on 
biographies  or  personal  questions  you  want 
to  ask,  I  will  have  Bob  Fleming  and  Bill 
Moyers  ^  available  to  you. 

I  will  try  to  talk  loud  enough  in  response 
to  questions  for  those  of  you  in  the  back  to 
hear  me.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  your  ques- 
tions now. 


will  work  very  closely  v/ith  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Security 
Council,  the  Vice  President,  and  others. 

I  have  no  appointee  to  recommend  now. 
I  may  do  some  shifting,  changing,  promot- 
ing, and  transferring,  but  we  will  do  that 
after  Mr.  Bundy  leaves. 

PUBLIC   AND    CONGRESSIONAL   VIEWS    ON 
VIETNAM   POLICY 


[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  other  night, 
sir,  in  New  York,*^  you  said  that  the  tide  of 
die  battle  has  turned  in  Vietnam.  Yester- 
day, General  Walt  ^  told  us  that  he  had  said 
to  you  that  we  are  winning  there.  Was  that 
roughly  what  you  meant  by  saying  the  tide 
was  turning.'* 

The  President.  I  think  I  will  just  stand 
on  what  I  said  in  New  York.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  what  General  Walt  said.  I 
wasn't  there.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him, 
though,  and  he  reviewed  the  situation  with 
me.  And  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say. 

replacement    for    MC  GEORGE   BUNDY 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
what  you  intend  to  do  to  replace  Mr.  Bundy  ^ 
when  he  leaves  next  week  ? 

The  President.  No.  I  have  no  an- 
nouncements to  make  now.  We  have  a  very 
efficient  staff  operating  in  that  field,  and  I 


^  Robert  H.  Fleming,  Deput}^  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President,  and  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President. 

^  See  Item  86. 

^Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  Commanding  General 
of  the  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force  in  Vietnam. 

^  McGeorge  Bundy,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 


[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  any 
evidence  that  the  so-called  "hawk"  sentiment 
is  on  the  rise  in  this  country.? 

The  President.  Oh,  I  don't  brand  senti- 
ment one  way  or  the  other.  I  think  many 
people  are  interested  in  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  and  opinion-molding 
in  this  country.  And  I  think  that  basically 
all  of  us  want  to  do  what  is  best  for  our 
country  and  what  is  best  for  the  world,  and 
attempt  to  avoid  war,  and  to  bring  about 
successful  peace  negotiations.  Some  of  us 
feel  differently  at  times.  That  is  the  strength 
of  this  democracy.  We  express  ourselves 
pretty  strongly  upon  occasions. 

The  Vice  President  gave  four  excellent 
briefings  on  his  trip  to  eight  countries  in  9 
days.  Mr.  Bundy  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  reviewed  in 
some  detail  the  progressive  developments 
and  the  decisions  that  were  made  at  Hono- 
lulu. I  think  pretty  generally  they  were 
accepted  by  those  who  heard  these  briefings. 
We  invited  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  these  unusual  four  meetings  in 
2  days. 

We  started  by  asking  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  every 
member  of  that  Committee  from  both 
parties,  the  Foreign  AfFairs  Committee,  both 
Armed  Services  Committees,  both  Appropri- 
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ations  Committees — they  have  50  members 
on  them.  Then  we  asked  all  of  those  who 
were  not  on  the  committees.  And  then  the 
Vice  President  went  to  the  Hill  and  briefed 
100  others. 

From  time  to  time  we  will  be  sitting  in 
informally  with  other  groups.  We  have 
briefed  all  the  leadership.  Certainly  there 
are  different  approaches.  There  always  are 
on  almost  any  problem  that  troubles  us. 
There  is  much  more  that  unites  us  than 
divides  us. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  House  passed  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  supplemental  with 
less  than  40  votes  against  it,  less  than  10 
percent  against  it,  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
military  authorization  was  reported  unan- 
imously (will  be  considered  Tuesday  by  the 
House),  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Asian  Bank 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  (that  could  have  been 
a  very  controversial  matter,  establishing  a 
new  bank  out  in  that  area  involving  over  |i 
billion  with  some  14  or  15  nations) — all 
these  are  good  signs. 

I  expect  the  military  aflairs  authorization 
bill  in  due  time  to  be  passed  with  a  minimum 
of  opposition.  Of  course,  with  as  many 
people  as  we  have,  and  as  many  different  ap- 
proaches, there  will  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion. But  I  am  rather  pleased  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  as  minimal  as  they  are. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  support  of  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  where  I  have  received 
that  support.  And  I  think  it  will  continue. 
I  believe  that  out  of  these  discussions,  the 
New  York  speech,  the  hearings  of  these  com- 
mittees, and  other  things,  it  will  bring  about 
a  unity  that  will  serve  us  in  good  stead  in 
the  days  ahead. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  Members 
of  Congress  are  quite  puzzled.  They  won- 
der if  you  think  that  this  Gulf  of  Tonkin 


resolution  ^°  is  more  important  than  operat- 
ing under  the  Constitution,  and  letting 
Congress  declare  war. 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  authority  to  take  the  action  he 
has  taken,  first  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  second,  under  the  treaty  that  the  Con- 
gress has  ratified  82  to  i,  and  third, 
under  the  resolution  that  said  that  the  Con- 
gress believes  it  should  be  our  national  policy 
to  support  our  treaty  commitments  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  that  the  Congress  sup- 
ports and  approves  the  Commander  in 
Chief  preventing  aggression  and  responding 
to  armed  attack  and  supporting  the  treaty. 

I  think  the  Members  understood  that 
resolution.  It  went  to  the  House  for  a  hear- 
ing; it  had  a  hearing  in  a  committee.  It 
received  a  rule  and  it  was  discussed 
thoroughly  on  the  floor.  It  went  to  the 
Senate  and  it  was  considered  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  was  reported  31 
to  I  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  It  went  to 
the  floor;  it  was  debated. 

Many,  many  questions  were  asked  and 
raised,  very  penetrating  questions.  One  of 
those  questions,  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky,^^  was  about  the  President's  authority 
to  pledge  ground  forces.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  pointed  out  that  this  resolu- 
tion clearly  gave  him  that  authority;  that  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary,  but  it  au- 
thorized him. 

I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  essential  that  the 
President  have  a  resolution  in  order  to  take 
the  action  that  was  taken.    As  a  matter  of 


^^A  joint  resolution  to  promote  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  approved  by  the  President  on  August  io> 
1964    (Public  Law  88-408,  78   Stat.  384). 

"  Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton  of  Kentucky. 
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fact,  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  I  took  the  action 
before  the  resolution. 

But  in  the  light  of  what  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  ^^  had  said  about  people  being  in  on  the 
takeoff  as  well  as  on  the  landing,  in  view  of 
what  Senator  Taft^^  had  said  about  Presi- 
dent Truman,  that  he  was  justified  in  going 
to  Korea,  but  he  should  have  asked  the 
Congress  for  a  resolution;  and  in  view  of 
the  advice  I  had  given  President  Eisenhower 
in  connection  with  the  Formosa  and  Leb- 
anon resolutions,  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

"Before  we  go  in  there  to  a  more  ad 
vanced  state  or  involve  ourselves  more  sub- 
stantially, I  want  the  Congress  to  go  in  with 
me.  Let  us  ask  them  to  act  upon  this  reso- 
lution and  discuss  it  and  debate  it,  and  give 
us  their  views:  first,  to  declare  the  policy; 
second,  to  support  the  treaty;  third,  to  ap- 
prove and  support  whatever  actions  v>^e 
might  take  to  prevent  aggression;  and  fourth, 
to  approve  and  support  whatever  actions  we 
might  take  to  respond  to  armed  attack." 

Now,  they  did  that  after  discussion.  That 
has  been  passed.  I  understand  that  Senator 
Morse  ^^  is  going  to  make  a  motion  to  re- 
scind it.  We  anticipated  that  when  they 
passed  it. 

I  have  no  desire  to  operate  without  au- 
thority, although  if  the  resolution  is  repealed 
I  think  I  could  still  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments there.  But  they  provided  in  the  last 
paragraph,  upon  recommendation  of  one  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  committees,  that 
they  could  repeal  this  resolution  any  time  by 
a  majority  vote,  without  Presidential  signa- 
ture. It  would  have  required  a  two-thirds 
vote,  if  it  had  the  President's  signature.  So 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Senator  Rus- 

"  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Senator  from  Michigan 
1928-1951. 
^^  Robert  A.  Taft,  Senator  from  Ohio  1939-1953. 
"  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon. 


sell  ^^  we  put  that  amendment  in. 

The  Congress  is  free  to  act,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  direct  or  force  one  course  of 
action  over  another.  I  think  they  will  act 
wisely.  I  am  a  product  of  the  Congress 
and  I  have  great  confidence  in  it.  I  am  not 
worried  about  it. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Governor  Har- 
riman  ^^  said  that  he  found  the  recent  debate 
had  given  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 
Can  you  give  us  your  view  of  the  impact  of 
the  recent  debate  abroad? 

The  PiiEsmENT.  I  think  that  I  would  not 
want  to  try  to  evaluate  public  opinion  abroad 
on  this.  I  have  not  been  abroad.  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  are  going  to 
follow  the  course  that  they  think  is  best  for 
this  country.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  crit- 
ical of  that  course  unless  I  fed  it  is  much 
more  damaging. 

MILITARY  EVALUATION  OF  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  miUtary 
news  out  of  Vietnam  seems  to  be  somewhat 
more  encouraging.  Indeed,  a  number  of 
people  around  town  are  talking  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  about  the  possibility  of 
cracking  the  enemy,  or  at  least  cracking  the 
hard  core.  Do  you  share  this  kind  of  op- 
timism or  do  you  think  it  is  premature? 

The  President.  I  talked  to  General  West- 
moreland ^^  about  his  plans  and  his  evalua- 
tions and  his  hopes.  I  was  pleased  with  what 
he  had  to  say.  I  don't  think  that  public 
predictions  on  battle  strategies  and  possible 
or  likely  results  in  the  days  ahead  would 
serve  the  national  interest.    I  have  no  desire 


^  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Arm.ed  Services  Committee. 

^^  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Ambassador  at  Large 
and  former  Governor  of  New  York. 

*'^Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Commander, 
United  States  MiHtary  Assistance  Command,  Viet- 
nam. 
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to  put  any  deadline  on  what  might  happen 
when. 

I  think  General  Westmoreland  better  un- 
derstands that  position  dian  anyone  here  in 
Washington.  I  was  very  pleased  at  what  he 
observed  was  ahead  and  how  he  felt  about  it. 

Now,  we  will  have  a  long  and  hard  road. 
I  don't  want  to  try  to  repeat  Mr.  ChurchilFs 
phrase  of  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears,"  but  it  is 
not  going  to  be  easy  and  it  is  not  going  to  be 
short.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  and  it  is 
going  to  require  sacrifices.  We  want  every- 
one to  know  that.  But  we  are  determined 
to  do  what  we  think  ought  to  be  done  there. 

We  have  told  you  over  and  over  that  our 
objectives  are  limited;  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  South  Vietnam  very  well  stated  them 
at  the  Honolulu  Conference:  ^^  We  want  to 
defeat  aggression. 

We  are  not  trying  to  seize  power  and  over- 
turn other  governments  and  try  to  dominate 
other  peoples.  We  are  trying  to  defeat  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam.  We  are  trying 
to  defeat  social  misery.  We  are  trying  to 
establish  a  stable  democratic  government, 
and  we  are  searching  for  an  honorable  and 
just  peace. 

I  think  that  we  have  the  forces  in  motion 
that  are  calculated  to  attempt  to  get  good 
results  in  each  of  those  fields.  It  will  take 
time,  but  I  don't  want  to  put  a  limit  on  it. 

MAINTENANCE   OF    FINANCIAL    STABILITY 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
the  AFL-CIO  rejection  of  your  wage  guide- 
posts,  should  organized  labor  generally  dis- 
regard them,  what  steps  might  the  adminis- 
tration take  or  ask  Congress  to  authorize  to 
curb  them? 

The  President.  I  think  very  generally 
that  organized  labor  is  going  to  follow  a 


course  that  is  in  the  national  interest.  I 
never  have  been,  as  a  candidate,  willing  to 
predict  my  own  defeat,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  predict  any  defeats  on  the  basis  of  some 
newspaper  stories  out  of  Florida. 

I  think  that  this  country  has  the  most 
stable  financial  policy  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  We  have  been  able  to  maintain 
stability  better  than  any  nation  in  the  world. 
We  have,  because  we  have  had  the  coopera- 
tion and  the  wise  leadership  of  labor  as  well 
as  business. 

Now  there  will  be  individual  situations. 
It  may  be  temporarily  in  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry, when  the  industrial  leaders  read  that 
their  President  "is  sputtering  mad,"  and  it 
may  take  a  week  to  clean  up  a  situation  like 
that.  But  the  situation  is  very  generally 
good  in  that  field  now. 

The  same  thing  will  be  true  in  the  labor 
field  where  the  President  reads  that  someone 
feels  very  deeply  about  the  guidelines. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Meany  ^^  and  the  other 
leaders  of  labor  several  times  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  I  think  they  understand  my 
problem,  and  I  have  an  understanding  of 
theirs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  keep  our  wages 
in  line  with  our  increased  productivity  and 
maintain  stability,  because  I  know  that  the 
first  persons  to  sufier  from  inflation  and  high 
costs  of  living  are  the  working  people  that 
they  represent. 

I  hope  that  employers  and  business  people 
will  forgo  any  price  increases,  just  as  I  have 
asked  labor  to  forgo  any  increases  above 
their  productivity  gains.  Now  there  will  be 
exceptions  when  neither  can  do  that.  Some 
times  there  may  be  a  justification.  Other 
times  the  President  will  not  think  so.  But 
we  are  going  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  we 
think  we  can  work  it  out.    And  if  we  can't, 


^  See  Items  53-56. 


^®  George  Meany,  President  o£  the  AFL-CIO. 
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we  will  recommend  whatever  legislation  we 
may  think  is  desirable  after  consulting  with 
both  groups. 

FUTHER   QUESTIONS   ON   VIETNAM 

[21.]  Q.  Mr,  President,  to  clear  up  some 
confusion,  Mr.  President 

The  President.  Oh,  I  always  want  to  do 
that.  The  first  20  years  I  was  here  I  did  that 
every  time  I  met  with  the  press.  They  were 
always  confused  and  I  found  out  that  after 
I  got  through  explaining  it,  I  was  confused. 

Q.  All  right,  sir.  To  clear  up  some  con- 
fusion that  seems  to  have  arisen  the  past  week 
or  so  about  the  role  of  the  American  military 
in  Vietnam,  could  you,  for  the  record,  set  the 
record  straight  on  whether  the  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  are  fighting  to  stabilize 
and  maintain  a  democratic,  non-Communist 
government,  or  whether  their  goal  is  to  get 
some  free  elections  in  which  the  Communists 
might  emerge  as  part  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment? 

The  President.  Well,  I  would  refer  you 
to  the  detailed  statements  of  Secretary 
Rusk  on  that,  which  I  think  are  very  clear. 
If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  I  would  refer 
you  to  the  statements  of  the  Prime  Minister  ^° 
at  Honolulu.  Then  if  that  doesn't  satisfy 
you  and  doesn't  clear  it  up,  I  just  refer  you 
to  the  four  objectives  that  we  have  out  there 
now,  which  I  just  stated. 

I  think  that  in  due  time  we  will  prevent 
aggression,  establish  a  stable  government  by 
democratic  methods,  defeat  social  misery, 
and  obtain  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 
And  I  think  those  are  objectives  that  any  per- 
son in  this  country  can  embrace. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  while  you  are  in  the 
department  of  clearing  up  details,  as  to  the 


'  Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  of  South  Viet- 


objectives  that  you  stated  we  have  in  Viet- 
nam, do  they  not  preclude  both  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  desirability  of  a  declaration  of 
war  against  anybody  ? 

The  President.  I  think  I  explained  in  the 
beginning  of  my  press  conference  today  how 
I  felt  about  a  declaration  of  war,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  clear  how  I  felt,  by  my  own  action. 

TAX   POLICIES 

[22.]  Q.  What  is  your  reaction  to  Sena- 
tor Dirksen's  ^^  statement  earlier  this  week 
that  a  5  percent  tax  increase  is  in  the  offing? 

The  President.  I  have  no  information 
about  it.  I  have  said  all  along  that  when  and 
if  we  felt  additional  taxes  were  necessary, 
we  would  confer  with  the  business  and  labor 
communities,  the  legislative  leadership  of 
both  parties,  and  particularly  the  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Mr. 
Byrnes,  and  Senator  Long  and  Senator  Wil- 
liams,^^  and  make  such  proposals. 

We  have  not  made  any  studies  or  made 
any  recommendations  as  of  this  time.  I 
would  not  want  to  preclude  them.  We  are 
very  happy  at  the  action  the  House  took  on 
our  tax  bill.  We  are  very  hopeful  that  with 
Senator  Dirksen's  assistance — ^and  he  has 
been  very  helpful  and  patriotic  and  coopera- 
tive— we  will  get  action  on  the  tax  bill  by 
the  deadline  I  set.  Once  we  get  that,  then 
we  will  have  to  watch  developments. 

We  don't  want  to  put  the  brakes  on  too 
fast.  There  are  some  encouraging  signs 
and  some  discouraging  signs  every  day.  I 
saw  an  encouraging  one  this  morning  on  the 

^Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  of  Illinois, 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

^Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Representative  John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  Senator  Russell  B.  Long 
of  Louisiana  and  Senator  John  J.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware, members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
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Consumer  Price  Index.  I  see  some  increases 
in  some  prices  and  some  downturns  in  some 
prices. 

The  housing  situation  fluctuates  up  and 
down.  We  just  can't  speak  with  complete, 
cool  authority  at  this  moment  on  the  neces- 
sity of  tax  increases,  but  we  are  watching  it 
closely,  it  will  be  high  on  our  priority 
agenda. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  DEAN  RUSK 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
reports  that  there  may  be  a  change 

The  President.  What  reports.?  I  don't 
want  to  deny  just  rumors. 

Q.  There  have  been  newspaper  reports. 

The  President.  What  newspaper  .^^ 

Q.  Several  newspapers,  including  the 
Washington  Post,  including  the  New  York 
Flerald  Tribune,  and  others,  that  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  ^^  may  be  replacing  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  sometime  this  summer. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  it? 

The  President.  No.  I  have  not  seen 
those  reports.  I  would  not  believe  that 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  would  be  in  the  business  of 
either  predicting  or  nominating  my  Secre- 
tary of  State.  They  are  usually  more  con- 
structive than  that. 

I  have  said  a  number  of  times  how  I  feel 
about  the  Secretary  of  State.  When  we  get 
in  these  difficult  periods  there  are  always 
campaigns  against  individuals  that  partic- 
ipate in  these  developments.  I  remember 
the  campaign  that  was  waged  on  President 
Diem  ^^  for  many,  many  months,  and  then 
on  the  military  leadership  in  Saigon,  and 
then  on  the  CIA  and  the  economic  leader- 


^  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 

^''Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  former  President  of  South 
Vietnam. 


ship,  and  then  on  some  of  the  Cabinet  lead- 
ership— "Secretary  McNamara's  War." 
And  Secretary  Rusk  gets  his  share  of  it. 

But  I  think  if  your  friends  on  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
could  have  observed  what  happened  over 
there  yesterday  with  almost  300  Members  of 
Congress,  when  one  Congressman  said,  "Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  is  proud  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,"  there  was  a  spontaneous  outburst  and 
every  Member  in  the  room  stood  and  ap- 
plauded, and  applauded,  and  applauded. 
And  we  had  to  stop  them  so  we  could  go  on 
with  our  business. 

So  I  have  told  you  how  I  feel.  And  I 
think  that  is  how  the  country  feels  about 
Secretary  Rusk. 

I  would  say  to  any  individuals  who  may 
have  some  particular  motive  in  writing  these 
stories  or  spreading  them  around  that  the 
best  way  they  have  to  find  out  about  how  I 
feel  about  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  ask  me, 
and  1  will  tell  them  every  time  what  I  have 
already  told  them  and  what  I  repeat  to  you 
now:  that  he  sits  first  in  the  Cabinet  and  first 
with  me.  I  don't  think  the  Post  or  the 
Herald  Tribune  will  have  much  to  do  with 
replacing  him. 

further   questions   on  VIETNAM 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  be 
willing  to  speculate  on  the  months  ahead  and 
the  possible  need  for  troop  buildup  in  Viet- 
nam on  our  part.f* 

The  President.  I  have  said  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  last  July,  that  we  had  substan- 
tially over  100,000  troops  in  Vietnam,  and  we 
would  be  sending  others  as  requested. 

Secretary  McNamara  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  done  the  greatest  job  in  the 
history  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  my  judgment 
by  moving  almost  200,000  men  from  last 
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spring  to  the  end  of  the  year  to  Vietnam — 
and  providing  housing  and  food,  hospital- 
ization, equipment,  and  everything  for  those 
men.  Never  has  an  army  moved  so  fast,  so 
efficiently,  so  economically. 

I  have  said  that  as  General  Westmoreland 
made  requests,  they  would  be  carefully  eval- 
uated by  our  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  be 
acted  upon  promptly. 

We  do  not  have  on  my  desk  at  the  moment 
any  unfilled  requests  from  General  West- 
moreland. We  have  something  in  excess  of 
200,000  men  in  South  Vietnam.  A  consider- 
able number  of  those  men  are  support  forces. 

General  Westmoreland  v^ill  make  addi- 
tional requests,  as  he  told  me  in  Honolulu, 
and  as  the  Marine  general  told  me  yesterday, 
but  the  numbers  of  those  requests  have  not 
been  made  know^n  to  me. 

I  have  a  general  impression  perhaps  be- 
tween now  and  summer  what  will  be  asked 
for,  but  no  one  has  told  me,  and  I  don't  want 
to  predict.  But  I  would  think  we  would  be 
able  to  fulfill  those  orders  without  any  great 
strain  on  our  forces. 

And  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  repeat  now 


what  I  said  last  July,  and  what  I  said  in  New 
York  the  other  night:  As  he  makes  his  re- 
quests, they  will  be  considered  and  they  will 
be  met. 

[25.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  the  British 
Prime  Minister  or  any  of  his  colleagues  carry 
the  diplomatic  game  any  farther  with  either 
the  Soviets  or  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
Moscov/.? 

The  President.  The  British  Prime  Min- 
ister had  a  visit  of  some  duration  in  which 
he  covered  a  wide  field  of  subjects.^^  I  have 
no  doubt  but  what  any  Prime  Minister  in  this 
day  and  age  would  discuss  Vietnam  at  some 
length  with  the  people  that  he  visited  with. 

We  have  received  reports  from  him,  and 
we  are  now  in  the  process  of  reading  them. 
I  just  finished  one  before  I  got  up  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  want  to  study  it  further  during 
the  day. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Johnson's  fifty-sixth  news  conference 
was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White  House  at  1 2  noon 
on  Saturday,  February  26,  1966. 


^Harold  Wilson,  British  Prime  Minister,  visited 
the  United  States  in  December  1965. 


89    Remarks  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Federal  Woman's  Award 
Ceremony.    February  28^,  1966 


WE  ARE  very  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  the 
White  House  today.  We  are  proud  of  you 
and  we  congratulate  you.  Your  coming 
here  today  serves  as  a  dual  reminder  to  all 
of  us:  first,  that  American  women  can  hold 
their  own  in  every  segment  of  our  national 
life  and,  second,  less  happily,  that  all  too 
often  we  withhold  the  opportunity  for  them 
to  do  so. 

Today  millions  of  bright,  young  women 
would  like  to  train  for  professional  careers 
and  we  discourage  them.    Today  millions  of 


mothers  seek  gainful  employment  to  provide 
a  better  life  for  their  children  and  yet  we  dis- 
criminate against  them.  Today  millions  of 
v/omen  with  grown  children  seek  new  mean- 
ing in  their  lives  through  a  second  career  and 
then  we  ignore  them. 

The  Federal  Government  has  sought  to 
correct  this  situation,  particularly  within  its 
own  ranks.  Our  policy,  since  I  became  Pres- 
ident, has  been  to  hire  and  to  promote  on 
the  basis  of  ability  alone.  In  that  period,  the 
number  of  women  in  jobs  paying  1 10,000  or 
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more  has  already  increased  by  26  percent. 
Yet  despite  such  advances  and  similar  ad- 
vances in  the  private  sector  of  our  country, 
this  problem  remains  largely  unsolved. 

The  underutilization  of  American  w^omen 
continues  to  be  the  most  tragic  and  the  most 
senseless  v^aste  of  this  century.  It  is  a  waste 
that  we  can  no  longer  afford.  Our  economy 
is  crying  out  for  their  services.  In  the  next 
decade  alone  we  will  need  900,000  additional 
school  teachers  and  college  instructors;  i  mil- 
lion additional  specialists  in  the  health  serv- 
ices; 800,000  additional  science  and  engineer- 
ing technicians;  700,000  additional  scientists 
and  engineers;  and  4J/I  million  additional 
State  and  local  employees,  exclusive  of  our 
teachers. 

The  requirements  in  these  fields  alone  will 
be  110,000  additional  trained  specialists  every 
month  for  the  next  10  years.  That  require- 
ment cannot  be  met  by  men  alone.  And 
unless  we  begin  now  to  open  more  and  more 
professions  to  our  women  and  unless  we 
begin  now  to  train  our  women  to  enter  those 
professions,  then  the  needs  of  our  Nation 
just  are  not  going  to  be  met. 

Already  we  are  suffering  an  acute  short- 
age of  nurses.  This  very  moment  60,000  ad- 
ditional nurses  in  our  hospitals  and  clinics 
and  another  5,000  additional  nurses  are 
needed  in  our  Armed  Forces.  To  make  sure 
that  these  needs  are  met,  to  help  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  to  every  American 
woman,  I  am  today  announcing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  group  on  careers  for 
women. 

This  study  group  will  be  made  up  of  wom- 
en whose  qualifications,  I  think,  are  very 
amply  established — the  recipients  of  the  Fed- 
eral Woman's  Award  since  its  establishment 
6  years  ago.  I  expect  the  members  of  this 
study  group  to  probe  deeply  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  working  woman.  I  want  them 
to  tell  us  which  career  fields  appear  to  offer 


the  greatest  promise  for  our  women. 

I  want  them  to  tell  us  what  our  colleges 
and  universities  can  do  to  help  young  wom- 
en to  prepare  and  to  train  for  these  fields. 
I  want  them  to  tell  us  what  we  can  do  to 
change  the  attitudes  of  employers  toward 
hiring  women.  I  want  them  to  seek  new 
ways  of  making  government  service  attrac- 
tive to  women  who  have  demonstrated 
ability. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American  wom- 
an to  take  her  rightful  place  in  American 
society.  We  are  about  to  take  a  major  step 
toward  that  goal. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  you  for  being  late 
on  account  of  conditions  that  I  could  not 
control. 

I  want  to  congratulate  each  of  you  and  all 
of  you,  particularly  you  six  women  who  are 
the  forerunners  of  what  I  think  is  a  new  era: 
Miss  Fannie  M.  Boyls  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  Miss  Stella  Davis  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  Dr. 
Jocelyn  Gill  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Dr.  Ida  C.  Merriam 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  Miss 
Irene  Parsons  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, and  Dr.  Ruth  Van  Cleve  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

You  ladies  honor  your  sex  and  your  Gov- 
ernment and  your  professions  by  your  ac- 
complishments. You  have  risen  to  the  top 
of  your  chosen  fields  in  law,  in  the  sciences, 
in  economics,  in  the  foreign  service,  and  in 
administration.  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  put  your  experience  and  your  leadership 
to  good  use  on  behalf  of  all  the  women  of 
America  and  I  believe  that  all  the  women 
of  America  will  be  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample that  you  have  set  and  by  the  ability 
that  you  have  demonstrated. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the 
Theater  at  the  White  House. 
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The  recipients  of  the  Federal  Woman's  Award 
were  Fannie  M.  Boyls,  Hearing  Examiner  (Viola- 
tions-Labor), National  Labor  Relations  Board,  cited 
**for  her  outstanding  competence  in  conducting  hear- 
ings for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  involv- 
ing difficult  and  complex  questions  of  lav^  and  the 
resolution  of  disputed  factual  issues";  Stella  E.  Davis, 
Desk  Officer  for  East  and  South  Africa,  United  States 
Information  Agency,  cited  "for  her  exceptional 
achievements  in  promoting  United  States  relations  in 
East  and  South  Africa";  Dr.  Jocelyn  R.  Gill,  Program 
Chief,  In-Flight  Sciences,  Manned  Space  Science 
Programs,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, cited  "for  her  outstanding  leadership  in  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  activities  of  NASA  engineers, 
scientists,  and  astronauts,  to  prove  man's  ability  as  a 


scientific  investigator  in  outer  space";  Dr.  Ida  C. 
Merriam,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Research  and 
Statistics,  Social  Security  Administration,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  cited  "for  her 
distinguished  contributions  to  the  evolution  and  de- 
velopment of  social  security  in  the  United  States"; 
Irene  Parsons,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Personnel, 
Veterans  Administration,  cited  "for  her  unique  record 
of  achievement  in  directing  personnel  management 
for  the  Government's  third  largest  agency — the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  with  170,000  employees";  and 
Dr.  Rudi  G.  Van  Cleve,  Director,  Office  of  Terri- 
tories, Department  of  the  Interior,  cited  "for  her  dis- 
tinguished career  as  an  attorney  and  administrator 
devoted  to  the  problems  and  welfare  of  United  States 
territories." 


90    Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
Proposing  Establishment  of  a  National  Visitor  Center  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.    February  28,  1966 


Dear  Mr,  President:  {Dear  Mr,  Speaker:) 

Visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital  are  in- 
creasing every  year.  In  i960,  their  number 
was  estimated  to  be  15.4  million,  and  this 
number  is  expected  to  rise  to  24  million  in 
1970  and  to  35  million  in  1980.  They  come 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  increas- 
ingly from  foreign  countries  as  well.  They 
come  to  learn  as  well  as  to  see. 

While  not  all  of  these  millions  come  to 
Washington  as  tourists,  the  need  for  better 
facilities  for  visitors  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
concern.  Student  visitors  in  particular  are 
coming  in  constantly  greater  numbers  and 
should  be  helped  to  make  their  visits  more 
rewarding — more  instructive  in  our  history, 
in  the  manner  our  government  operates,  in 
the  development  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. The  unique  educational  opportunity 
which  Washington  should  afford  to  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  visitors  alike  is  largely  lost 
without  perspective  on  the  historic,  political 
and  symbolic  significance  of  the  places  and 
institutions  to  be  visited. 

This  is  particularly  a  Federal  concern. 
The  prime  attraction  of  Washington  is  the 


presence  here  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Here  one  can  observe  its  immediate,  day-to- 
day workings,  can  visit  its  buildings  and 
shrines,  and  can  examine  the  records  of  its 
past.  As  a  nation  we  are  properly  interested 
in  fostering,  through  visitors  to  our  National 
Capital,  a  better  appreciation  of  our  de- 
mocracy. We  can  be  justly  proud  of  what 
Washington  offers  to  those  who  come  here, 
and  we  should  see  to  it  that  our  visitors  are 
not  disappointed  or  disillusioned  by  inade- 
quate facilities  for  their  help. 

To  meet  this  need  I  am  transmitting,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  the  at- 
tached bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  a  National  Visitor 
Center  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  this  proposed  bill,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  establish  a  Center  which  will 
provide  through  exhibits,  films,  lectures  and 
displays  an  orientation  in  the  history  and 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  information  on  the  Nation  and  its 
Capital.  The  bill  also  authorizes  him  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  individual 
States  to  have  their  own  exhibits,  and  to 
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provide  help  and  encouragement  for  foreign 
visitors  in  particular  in  visiting  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  will  also  be  authorized  to 
arrange  at  the  Center,  through  concessions 
and  otherwise,  for  the  kinds  of  assistance 
to  visitors  which  should  add  to  their  com- 
fort and  convenience  and  make  their  visit 
more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  He  can 
give  special  assistance  to  student  groups  and 
foreign  visitors.  He  can  provide  necessary 
auxiliary  services,  such  as  parking,  shuttle 
buses,  and  subsidiary  information  centers. 

An  Advisory  Committee  would  be  estab- 
lished to  assist  the  Secretary  in  designing 
and  administering  the  program.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  in- 
cluded on  the  Advisory  Committee  in  fur- 
therance of  the  objective  of  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  resources  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  will  be  of  great 
value  in  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the 
Center. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  construct  a  new 


building  to  house  a  Visitor  Center  if  a  suita- 
ble existing  facility  can  be  obtained.  The 
bill  is  flexible  in  permitting  the  Secretary  to 
explore  a  wide  range  of  alternatives,  includ- 
ing the  feasibility  of  adapting  the  Pension 
Building  to  this  use,  or  acquiring  Union 
Station  and  preserving  it  as  a  landmark, 
with  appropriate  improvements.  The  bill 
does  not  foreclose  any  specific  course  of  ac- 
tion, but  will  make  it  possible  to  move  ahead 
toward  accomplishing  our  basic  objective. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  draft  bill  transmitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident is  printed  in  House  Document  389  (89th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Legislation  to  establish  a  Visitor  Center  in  Wash- 
ington was  not  enacted  by  the  89th  Congress. 


91     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization  Plan 
2  of  1966:  Water  Pollution  Control.    February  28,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1966,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  providing  for  re- 
organization of  certain  water  pollution  con- 
trol functions. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  said:  "a  river  is  more  than  an 
amenity,  it  is  a  treasure." 

Only  recently  has  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation entered  the  public  conscience.  For 
we  now  recognize  that  the  Nation's  rivers, 
far  from  being  treasured,  have  been  care- 
lessly neglected  for  too  long. 


Today  we  face  a  harsh  reality.  Our  wa- 
ters are  burdened  with  blight.  We  know 
that  every  river  system  in  America  suffers 
from  some  degree  of  pollution.  This  men- 
ace is  growing  more  serious  with  every 
passing  day. 

We  have  just  begun  to  take  the  steps  to 
clean  and  restore  our  waters. 

The  task  is  immense.  The  journey  will 
be  long. 

If  our  new  programs  are  to  succeed  we 
must  combine  our  efforts — Federal,  state, 
local  and  private— in  new  and  creative  part- 
nerships. 

The  attack  against  water  pollution  should 
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be  unified  and  coordinated. 

It  should  be  carried  forward  as  an  integral 
part  of  comprehensive  planning  for  the  de- 
velopment of  river  basins. 

But  most  importantly,  the  Government's 
management  structure  must  be  strengthened 
and  reshaped  to  meet  the  challenges  that  lie 
ahead. 

In  my  February  23  Message  on  the  Quality 
of  Our  Environment  I  stated: 

".  .  .  we  must  reorganize  the  Federal  ef- 
fort. In  the  past,  the  Federal  anti-pollution 
effort  has  been  organizationally  separate 
from  water  conservation  and  use  programs. 

"One  agency  should  assume  leadership  in 
our  clean  water  effort. 

"That  agency  should  be  the  Department 
of  the  Interior." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  many 
years,  has  been  concerned  with  the  compre- 
hensive management  and  development  of 
the  Nation's  water  resources. 

It  plans,  constructs,  and  operates  multi- 
ple-purpose water  and  related  land  resources 
projects. 

It  carries  on  research  and  development  on 
the  removal  of  minerals  from  water. 

It  administers  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also  serves  as 
Chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Council 
responsible  for  coordinating  river  basin  plan- 
ning. Under  the  Clean  Rivers  Restoration 
Act  of  1966  and  other  legislation  which  I 
have  recendy  proposed,  the  Secretary  will 
become  the  focal  point  for  Federal  efforts  in 
this  area. 

It  is  wise  management  to  place  under  his 
control  the  related  resources  and  authority 
now  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  reorganization  plan  maintains  a 
proper  and  effective  role  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  re- 


spect to  the  health  aspects  of  pollution.  At 
the  same  time  it  places  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  all  of  the  necessary  tools  to  move 
forward  the  drive  to  clean  America's  waters. 

The  reorganization  plan  herewith  trans- 
mitted will  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  except 
for  responsibilities  relating  to  public  health 
for  which  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  special  competence. 
That  Department  will  retain  responsibility 
under  section  3(b)  of  the  Act  for  advising 
on  public  health  questions  involved  in  deter- 
minations by  Federal  agencies  of  the  need 
for  and  value  of  the  inclusion  of  storage  for 
water  quality  control  in  Federal  reservoirs. 
The  Federal  Vv^ater  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration would  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  admin- 
istering the  Act  w^ill  also  be  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  public  health  aspects  relat- 
ing to  water  pollution.  This  consultative 
responsibility  is  now  vested  in  the  Surgeon 
General  by  section  2(k)  of  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965.  The  plan  transfers  that 
responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board  and  the  hearing  boards  provided  for 
in  the  Act  would  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  together  with  their 
respective  functions.  The  reorganization 
plan  also  makes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  and  gives  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  a  member  of  each  hearing 
board. 

The  reorganization  plan  would  in  no  way 
impair  the  rights  and  benefits  of  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
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who  may  transfer  to  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration. 

The  reorganization  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  plan  transmitted  herewith  will  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  organize  for  ac- 
tion against  pollution  on  a  river  basin  basis 
under  the  unified  leadership  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization  in- 
cluded in  the  accompanying  reorganization 
plan  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
I  have  also  found  and  hereby  declare  that  it 
is  necessary  to  include  in  the  accompanying 
reorganization  plan,  by  reason  of  the  reorga- 
nizations made  thereby,  provision  for  the 
membership  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  on  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  compensation  of  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  rate 
of  compensation  fixed  for  that  officer  is  that 


which  I  have  found  to  prevail  in  respect  of 
comparable  officers  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  in  the 
reorganization  plan  transmitted  herewith 
will  produce  significant  long-range  savings 
and  economies  by  reason  of  the  efficiencies  in 
organization  and  in  the  elimination  of  du- 
plication of  effort  it  will  bring  about.  It  is, 
however,  impracticable  to  specify  or  itemize 
at  this  time  the  reductions  of  expenditures 
which  it  is  probable  will  be  brought  about  by 
the  taking  effect  of  the  reorganizations  in- 
cluded in  the  reorganization  plan. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow  the 
accompanying  plan  to  become  effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

The  White  House 
February  28, 1966 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  2  of  1966  is  printed  in 
the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
(vol.  2,  p.  289),  the  Federal  Register  (31  F.R.  6857), 
and  Tide  3  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (3 
CFR,  1966  Comp.,  p.  188).  It  became  efFective  on 
May  10, 1966. 


92    Remarks  Recorded  for  the  Opening  of  the  1966  Red  Cross 
Campaign.    February  28,  1966 


AT  THIS  very  minute,  somewhere  in  Viet- 
nam, the  American  Red  Cross  is  saving  a 
soldier's  life — feeding  a  starving  child — 
sheltering  a  refugee  family. 

At  this  very  minute,  somewhere  in  Amer- 
ica, our  Red  Cross  is  helping  with  a  personal 
tragedy — easing  a  community  crisis — tack- 
ling and  solving  the  problems  and  emer- 
gencies of  life. 

At  this  minute,  in  these  difficult  hours,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  the  Red  Cross.  We 
should  ail  be  grateful — and  very  proud. 

We  should  all  remember  Hurricane  Betsy 
— and  how  the  Red  Cross  rescued  thousands 
from  the  brink  of  that  disaster.    We  should 


all  remember  the  nurses,  doctors,  and  count- 
less volunteers  who  stand  watch  around  the 
clock  in  hospitals,  tents,  shelters — wherever 
there  is  human  need  or  suffering — here  and 
in  Vietnam  this  very  minute. 

We  should  remember  and  give  thanks — by 
giving  our  personal  support  to  Red  Cross 
Month.  The  Red  Cross  needs  volunteers 
and  funds.  No  dollar  sign  can  measure  the 
priceless  service  they  provide.  I  ask  every 
American  to  give — and  generously — to  the 
Red  Cross. 

The  Red  Cross  has  never  failed  us.  We 
cannot  fail  it  now.  We  owe  it  the  goodness 
of  our  hearts  and  the  labors  of  our  hands. 
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I  know  we  shall  offer  a  full  measure  of  both 
volunteers  and  funds. 

note:  On  February  24  the  President  signed  Procla- 
mation 3705  designating  the  month  of  March  as  Red 
Cross  Month,  1966  (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p. 
262;  31  F.R.322i;3  CFR,  1966  Comp.,  p.  28). 


On  the  same  clay  the  White  House  made  public  a 
memorandum  from  the  President  to  the  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  urging  support  ol 
the  1966  campaign  by  civilian  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  (2 
Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  263). 


93    Remarks  on  the  Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Peace  Corps  at  the 
Swearing  In  of  Jack  Hood  Vaughn  as  Director.    March  i,  1966 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr,  Secretary  of  State, 
Your  Excellencies,  the  Ambassadors  and 
representatives  of  the  ^6  countries  where  the 
Peace  Corps  is  today  operating,  returned 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Council,  the 
first  Peace  Corps  Director  and  the  new  Di- 
rector, Members  of  Congress,  all  other  mem- 
bers of  our  Government,  all  other  members 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
Happy  birthday. 

All  of  you  have  earned  that  greeting. 
Every  person  here,  and  many  more  who 
could  not  be  here,  helped  to  turn  the  Peace 
Corps  from  an  intriguing  idea  into  an 
inspired  operation.  You  acted  on  faith — 
—faith  in  the  power  of  men  and  women 

to    always    translate    their    convictions 

into  action; 
— faith  in  the  ability  of  our  society  to 

trust  its  citizens  when  they  choose  to 

be  different; 
— faith  in  the  desire  of  other  nations  to 

welcome  with  patience  and  good  will 

those  who  come  to  them  offering  not 

money  or  goods,  but  only  themselves. 
It  was  an  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  that 
great  President  who  established  the  Peace 
Corps  by  Executive  order  5  years  ago  to- 
day. And  it  was  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  voted 
by  increasingly  overwhelming  majorities  to 
support  this  wonderful  activity. 


All  of  that  faith,  I  think,  has  been  vindi- 
cated. The  constructive  work  of  more  than 
20,000  people  over  5  long  years — the  col- 
laboration of  the  peoples  wdth  whom  they 
have  lived — is  a  real  testament  to  the  trust 
upon  which  the  Peace  Corps  was  founded. 

In  a  world  of  violence,  these  volunteers 
have  shown  that  there  is  really  another 
way — the  way  of  private  dedication,  the  way 
of  quiet  courage  working  unheralded  for 
ends  that  each  has  accepted  as  valuable  and 
as  vital. 

In  this  way  those  of  you  in  the  Peace  Corps 
have  carried  forward  the  real  revolution 
of  our  day  and  time,  the  revolution  of  peace- 
ful change.  In  this  way  you  are  really 
waging  the  only  war  that  we  in  America 
want  to  wage — the  war  against  the  inhu- 
manity of  man  to  his  neighbor  and  the  in- 
justice of  nature  to  her  children. 

In  Vietnam  today  there  is  another  war.  It 
is  fueled  by  those  who  believe  that  they 
somehow  might  be  able  to  accomplish  their 
ends  by  means  of  terror  and  violence. 

America's  purpose  there  is  to  give  peace- 
ful change  a  real  chance  to  succeed.  In  that 
struggle,  soldiers  are  necessary  not  only  to 
prevent  but  to  halt  aggression,  and  to  provide 
security  for  those  who  are  determined  to 
protect  themselves  and  to  raise  their  families. 
So,  too,  are  the  other  workers  of  peace  neces- 
sary who  must  lay  the  foundation  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  in  that  land.    Po- 
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iiticai  freedom,  no  matter  how  dearly  bought, 
can  flourish  only  when  men  and  women  are 
free  from  want  and  free  from  despair. 

We  have  already  begun  that  important 
work  in  Vietnam.  The  day,  I  hope,  will 
soon  come  when  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
there,  too.  It  must  somehow  find  the  day 
and  the  time  that  it  can  go  and  make  its 
contribution  when  peace  is  assured.  The 
same  spirit  that  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
brought  to  thousands  of  villages  and  cities 
in  46  countries  should  be  carried  to  the 
hamlets  of  Vietnam. 

Yesterday,  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
your  new  Director,  Mr.  Vaughn,  said,  "All 
of  the  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which 
we  in  the  Peace  Corps  bring  to  our  service 
serves  a  single  cause."  I  can  only  say,  then, 
that  no  group,  no  organization,  contributes 
more  to  the  cause  of  peace,  in  my  judgment, 
than  the  Peace  Corps  which  we  honor 
here  today.  You  are  fortunate.  You  are 
equipped  with  an  idea  whose  time  has  really 
come. 

It  has  come  in  Vietnam.  We  are  there  in 
order  to  restore  peace  and  in  order  to  let  the 
works  of  peace  serve  the  life  of  man. 

So  to  the  people  of  that  land — North  and 
South — we  acknowledge  that  there  are  great 
differences  between  our  people  and  our  na- 
tions. But  these  gulfs  of  culture  and  tradi- 
tion are  spanned  by  a  common  humanity 
and  shared  needs  of  man — of  food  and  shel- 
ter and  education,  a  decent  life  for  each 
family,  the  chance  to  build  and  to  work  and 
to  till  the  soil  free  from  fear  and  the  arbi- 
trary horrors  of  battle — and  to  walk  in  the 
dignity  of  those  who  have  chosen  their  own 
destiny. 

It  is  more  than  a  shame;  it  is  a  crime — 
perhaps  the  greatest  crime  of  man — that  so 
much  courage,  and  so  much  will,  and  so 
many  dreams  must  be  carelessly  flung  on  the 
fires  of  death  and  war. 


The  long  history  of  this  conflict  is  filled 
with  misunderstandings  and  invectives  and 
passions.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
strike  off  the  chains  of  the  past  so  that  we 
may  be  free  to  shape  anew  the  future.  We 
should  not  permit  endless  and  unrewarding 
argument  over  what  has  already  happened 
to  bar  us  from  accomplishing  what  should 
happen. 

Peace  is  within  our  grasp,  if  we  will  both 
reach  for  it  together,  and  beyond  peace  are 
the  wondrous  gifts  of  peace,  and  beyond 
that  a  time  when  hope  can  reach  unbounded 
for  consummation. 

There  may  be  those  who  do  not  want 
peace,  those  whose  ambitions  stretch  so  far 
that  war  in  Vietnam  is  but  a  welcome  and 
a  convenient  episode  in  an  immense  and 
doomed  design  to  subdue  history  to  their 
will.  But  let  them  not  suppose  that  our  de- 
sire for  peace  springs  either  from  weakness 
or  from  hesitation.  Our  desire  for  peace 
springs,  rather,  from  a  further  recognition 
of  our  knowledge  that  the  search  for  peace 
also  always  requires  great  skill  and  great 
courage. 

If  there  are  others,  however,  who  do  want 
peace,  and  if  it  is  equally  true  that  total 
victory  is  beyond  expectation  for  them,  as 
they  must  now  know  that  it  really  is,  then 
we  think  there  is  only  one  answer:  Nego- 
tiate peace  and  let  war  stand  aside  while  the 
people  of  Vietnam  make  their  choice.  For 
our  part,  here  in  America,  we  are  eagerly 
willing  to  abide  by  the  outcome. 

We  sincerely  desire  neither  territory  nor 
bases  in  Vietnam,  neither  economic  domina- 
tion nor  military  alliance.  We  fight  for  the 
principle  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
should  be  able  to  choose  their  own  course, 
free  from  the  coercions  of  violence  and  ter- 
ror and  fear.  We  believe  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  through  the  process  of 
elections,  can  select  their  own  leaders  and 
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their  own  way  of  life. 

That  is  the  example  we  have  set.  That 
is  the  procedure  we  follow  in  our  own  land, 
and  all  the  people  of  Vietnam  can  then 
freely  express  their  will  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  unification  and  national  destiny. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  what 
your  country  wants  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  That  is  what  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  we  think,  w^ant.  So  together  we 
seek  the  day  when  we  can  be  as  generous 
in  peace  as  we  must  be  determined  in  battle. 
We  are  ready  when  that  day  comes,  ready 
to  join  in  a  massive  effort  of  reconstruction 
and  development  that  is  open  to  all,  includ- 
ing North  Vietnam. 

The  Asian  Bank,  which  we  suggested  in 
our  speech  in  Baltimore,  is  only  a  beginning 
of  what  can  be  done  when  aggression  ends 
and  when  men  decide  that  peace  and  not 
war  should  be  the  testing  ground  of  human 
experience.  That  measure  has  already 
passed  the  House  and  been  reported  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  unani- 
mously, and  we  hope  it  can  be  acted  upon 
this  week.    It  will  be  a  great  step  forward. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  already  shown  us 
what  it  can  do.  For  the  Peace  Corps  is  a 
movement;  it  is  a  movement  to  place  the 
vessel  of  peace  in  the  hands  of  individual 
men  and  w^omen  who  are  driven  by  their 
own  conscience  to  do  something  about  heal- 
ing this  wounded  world  in  which  we  live. 

The  man  who,  more  than  any  other  man, 
gave  fire  and  gave  purpose  to  your  move- 
ment is  stepping  aside  today  on  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  day  that  that  movement 
began. 

Is  there  any  doubt  of  the  enormous  be- 
quest that  he  is  leaving? 

For  generations  to  come,  as  the  harvests 


of  his  efforts  are  reaped  time  and  time  again, 
men  will  marvel  at  his  contributions. 

Of  Sargent  Shriver,  it  can  be  said  that  he 
is  a  man  to  whom  excellence  and  public 
service  are  synonymous,  one  of  those  rare 
men  of  whom  Virgil  spoke  when  he  said, 
"They  can  because  they  think  they  can." 

Five  years  ago  only  a  few  thought  he 
could. 

There  were  moments,  I  am  sure,  at  least 
from  some  of  the  cables  I  received  from  him 
when  he  was  out  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
when  he,  himself,  doubted  that  he  could. 
But  he  did. 

He  v/as,  of  course,  inspired,  so  inspired 
that  he  ran  off  rather  rudely,  I  thought,  with 
one  of  my  assistants  back  in  1961.  In  the 
last  few  months  I  have  tried  to  pay  him  back. 
I  have  run  off  with  several  of  his. 

One  of  them  is  here  today  to  succeed  him. 

Jack  Vaughn  I  first  met  out  in  a  litde 
fishing  village  in  Africa,  but  he,  like  Sargent 
Shriver,  I  observed  on  that  first  meeting,  is 
a  disciple  of  peace.  His  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
This  is  the  third  job  that  I  have  asked  Jack 
Vaughn  to  take  since  I  met  him  in  that  fish- 
ing village  in  1961.  Each  of  these  jobs  he 
has  served  with  great  distinction. 

This  is  going  to  be  the  last  time,  though, 
that  I  make  a  request  for  him  to  take 
another  job,  because,  frankly,  I  am  tired  of 
attending  his  swearing-in  ceremonies! 

Jack,  I  think  you  know  that  you  are  step- 
ping into  the  shoes  of  a  man  who  has  done 
more  for  his  country  than  his  country  really 
knows.  His  hands  are  going  to  be  full  with 
poverty  and  yours  are  going  to  be  full  with 
peace,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  be  the 
better  for  the  work  that  both  of  you  do. 

In  you  two  men  I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
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dence,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  you 
will  prove  v/orthy  of  it. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:20  a.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  who  administered  the  oath  o£  office,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
outgoing  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 


During  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to 
Executive  Order  10924,  entided  "Establishment  and 
Administration  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,"  which  was  signed  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  on  March  i,  1961  (3  CFR,  1959- 
i963Comp.,p.  447). 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  March  16,  1966  (see  Item  133). 

For  the  President's  address  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore  on  April  7,  1965,  see  1965 
volume,  this  series,  Book  I,  Item  172. 


94    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on  U.S. 
Participation  in  the  United  Nations.    March  i,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act,  I  submit  herewith 
the  nineteenth  annual  report  covering  Unit- 
ed States  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
during  1964. 

This  report,  like  its  predecessors,  describes 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  agencies 
and  programs  that  together  carry  out  the 
aims  of  the  Charter:  to  maintain  peace  and 
security,  to  adjust  and  settle  international 
disputes,  to  cooperate  in  economic  and  social 
development,  and  to  promote  the  self-de- 
termination of  peoples  and  w^orldv^^ide  re- 
spect for  human  rights.  It  also  covers  legal, 
administrative,  and  financial  matters  at  the 
United  Nations. 

The  activities  covered  in  this  report  docu- 
ment the  commitment  of  this  Nation  to  the 
purposes  and  programs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— a  commitment  demonstrated  by  the 
extent  and  character  of  our  participation  m 
and  financial  support  for  a  broad  range  of 
United  Nations  activities  over  the  past 
twenty  years. 

During  1964  the  constitutional-financial 
crisis  in  the  General  Assembly  tended  to 
overshadow  in  the  public  mind  all  other 
affairs  at  the  United  Nations.  The  Assem- 
bly was  limited  to  those  minor  actions  which 


could  be  taken  by  unanimous  consent  with- 
out a  vote.  It  is  regrettable  that  a  major 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  could  not  func- 
tion normally.  However,  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  system  carried 
forward. 

The  Security  Council  in  1964  had  one  of  its 
busiest  years;  it  held  over  100  meetings  and 
dealt  with  some  of  the  most  intractable  prob- 
lems of  peace  and  security. 

— It  successfully  organized  the  difScult 
peacekeeping    operation     in     Cyprus, 
averting  the  threat  of  a  direct  military 
confrontation    between    two    of    our 
NATO  allies,  Greece  and  Turkey. 
— It  aired  the  Kashmir  dispute,  the  Ma- 
laysian charges  against  Indonesia,  and 
the    question    of   apartheid   in    South 
Africa. 
— It  sent  a  factfinding  group  to  report  on 
the  border  situation  between  Cambodia 
and  South  Viet-Nam. 
— It  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
help  the  United  Kingdom  and  Yemen 
resolve  their  differences  over  the  Yemen- 
Aden  border. 
— It  provided  a  forum  for  the  United 
States  to  explain  the  action  it  had  taken 
to  counter  the  attacks  by  Hanoi  against 
United  States  naval  vessels  in  the  inter- 
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national  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
In  this  connection,  regrettably,  Hanoi 
was  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  United 
Nations  had  any  competence  in  the  con- 
flict in  Viet-Nam.    Despite  the  fact  that 
Hanoi  and  Peking  rejected  United  Na- 
tions involvement,  given  its  responsibil- 
ity for  international  peace  and  security, 
the  United  Nations  should  clearly  be 
concerned  about  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
Nam.     It    was    with   this    thought   in 
mind  that  in  San  Francisco  on  June  25, 
1965,  at  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations,  I 
urged  United  Nations  members,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  to  use  their 
influence  to  bring  to  the  negotiating 
table  all  governments  involved  in  an 
attempt  to  halt  all  aggression  and  evolve 
a  peaceful  solution.    I  also  wrote  the 
Secretary-General  the  following  month 
saying  how  much  I  appreciated  his  ef- 
forts to  remove  the  Viet-Nam  dispute 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  negotiating 
table  and  expressed  the  hope  they  would 
be  continued.    The  Secretary-General 
replied  by  expressing  his  determination 
to  pursue  such  efforts  by  all  means  at  his 
disposal. 
Elsewhere  in  the  world  during  1964  the 
United  Nations  continued  to  maintain  sev- 
eral active  peacekeeping  operations.    United 
Nations   peacekeepers   continued   to   police 
the  Sinai  and  Gaza  lines.    The  United  Na- 
tions also  supervised  the  borders  between 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors,  and  the  truce 
line  in  Kashmir  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
During  1964  the  United  Nations  ended  its 
military  (but  not  its  civilian)  operation  in 
the    Congo    and    its    observer   mission    in 
Yemen. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD)  during  the  summer  of 


1964  was  unquestionably  the  most  signifi- 
cant development  of  the  year.  It  opened  a 
search  by  the  developing  nations  for  trading 
and  financial  arrangements  designed  to  ac- 
celerate their  development.  Machinery  was 
established  to  carry  on  the  dialogue  within 
the  United  Nations  among  developed  and 
less  developed  countries  concering  interna- 
tional trade  and  related  questions  of  develop- 
ment. A  hopeful  sign  was  the  adoption  by 
UNCTAD  of  a  system  of  mutual  adjust- 
ment and  conciliation  designed  to  achieve 
a  meeting  of  minds  before  arriving  at  de- 
cisions on  important  matters. 

The  record  of  operations  of  United  Na- 
tions Specialized  Agencies  in  the  economic 
and  social  fields  was  impressive. 
— The  World  Bank  and  its  affiliates — the 
International  Development  Association 
and  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion— made  loans,  credits,  and  invest- 
ments totaling  over  $1  billion. 
— The     World      Health      Organization 
spurred    important    advances    in    the 
worldwide  campaigns  to  eradicate  ma- 
laria and  smallpox  and  in  the  field  of 
epidemiology. 
— The   World   Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion moved  ahead  toward  a  projected 
World  Weather  Watch — a  worldwide 
cooperative  venture  to  improve  man's 
ability    to    predict   the    course    of    the 
weather. 
— The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion  dispatched  about   1,000  technical 
experts  to  member  countries  to  assist  in 
agricultural  productivity,  pest  control, 
animal   health,   and   rural   community 
development. 
As  science  and  technology  develop,  there 
will  be  new  opportunities  for  international 
cooperation  and   common  undertakings  to 
serve  mankind.     On  October  2,  1964,  I  pro- 
claimed 1965  International  Cooperation  Year 
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(ICY)  in  the  United  States.  To  implement 
our  national  program  for  ICY,  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1964,  I  named  a  Cabinet  Committee 
for  International  Cooperation  Year  (1965) 
and  called  on  our  national  citizens'  organiza- 
tions to  help  find  new  areas  for  common 
endeavor  against  the  ancient  enemies  of  man- 
kind— ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease. 
Every  such  enterprise  helps  in  some  small 
way  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace.  As 
I  said  at  that  time — the  quest  for  peace 
through  cooperation  is  the  "assignment  of 
the  century." 

In  transmitting  this  report,  I  should  like 
to  add  a  more  general  observation  about  our 
policy  toward  the  United  Nations.  Every 
President  since  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  has  expressed  the  deep  commitment 
of  this  Nation  to  the  purposes  of  the  Organi- 
zation. This  commitment  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  our  dedication  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Charter  and  in  our  participation  in  the 
entire  range  of  United  Nations  operations 
described  in  this  report. 

I  reaffirmed  our  dedication  on  the  occasion 
of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  at  San  Francisco  on  June  25,  1965, 
when  I  said: 

"...  I  come  to  this  anniversary  not  to 
speak  of  futility  or  failure  nor  of  doubt  and 
despair.  I  come  to  raise  a  voice  of  confi- 
dence in  both  the  future  of  these  United 
Nations  and  the  fate  of  the  human  race. 

"And  let  all  remember — and  none  forget — 


that  now  more  than  50  times  in  these  20 
years  the  United  Nations  has  acted  to  keep 
the  peace. 

"By  persuading  nations  to  justify  their 
own  conduct  before  all  countries,  it  has 
helped,  at  many  times  and  in  many  places, 
to  soften  the  harshness  of  man  to  his  fellow 
man. 

"By  confronting  the  rich  with  the  misery 
of  the  poor  and  the  privileged  with  the  de- 
spair of  the  oppressed,  it  has  removed  the 
excuse  of  ignorance,  unmasked  the  evil  of 
indifference,  and  has  placed  an  insistent,  even 
though  still  unfulfilled,  responsibility  upon 
the  more  fortunate  of  the  earth. 

"By  insisting  upon  the  political  dignity 
of  man,  it  has  welcomed  67,  nations  to  take 
their  places  alongside  the  51  original  mem- 
bers— a  historical  development  of  dramatic 
import,  achieved  mainly  through  peaceful 
means. 

"And  by  binding  countries  together  in  the 
great  declarations  of  the  Charter,  it  has  given 
those  principles  a  strengthened  vitality  in 
the  conduct  of  the  afi:airs  of  man." 

The  record  of  our  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  for  1964 — set  forth  in  this 
report — documents  the  deeds  that  support 
these  words. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

March  i,  1966 

note:  The  19th  annual  report  is  entitled  "U.S. 
Participation  in  the  UN,  Report  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  for  the  Year  1964"  (Government 
Printing  Ofiice,  1966,  353  pp.). 


95    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Domestic  Health  and 
Education.    March  i,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  nation's  greatness  is  measured  by  its 
concern  for  the  heakh  and  welfare  of  its 
people.    Throughout  the  history  of  our  de- 


mocracy, this  commitment  has  grown  and 
deepened. 

The  education  of  our  people  is  a  national 
investment.     The  health  of  our  people  is 
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essential  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Today  we  can  set  ambitious  goals  for  the 
future: 
— full  education  for  every  citizen  to  the 

limits  of  his  capacity  to  absorb  it; 
— good  health  for  every   citizen   to  the 
limits  of  our  country's  capacity  to  pro- 
vide it. 
The  88th  and  89th  Congresses  have  moved 
tovv^ard  these  goals.    During  the  past  three 
sessions,  Congress  has: 
—enacted  20  landmark  measures  in  health 

and  19  in  education; 
— doubled  the  appropriations  for  health 
programs  and  increased  die  budget  for 
our  Office  of  Education  more  than  five- 
fold. 
The  achievements  of  tlie  past  three  years 
promise  a  dramatic  enrichment  of  American 
life.    They  already  include  in  the  field  of 
health: 

1.  The  Medicare  program  which,  on  July 
I,  will  make  benefits  available  to  more  than 
19  million  older  Americans. 

2.  Health  services  for  more  than  200,000 
migrant  workers  in  34  states. 

3.  Maternal  and  infant  care  for  mothers 
and  children  previously  receiving  inadequate 
services. 

4.  Expanded  services  for  crippled  children. 

5.  Thirty-two  new  clinics  for  retarded 
children. 

6.  Construction  assistance  for  1300  hos- 
pital and  health  facilities  to  add  more  than 
56,000  new  hospital  beds. 

7.  Financial  support  for  more  than  16,000 
medical  research  projects  and  advanced 
training  for  25,000  scientists. 

8.  Construction  starts  for  62  institutions 
to  enroll  more  than  2400  additional  students 
each  year  for  training  in  the  health  profes- 
sions. 

Our  achievements  in  education  are  equally 
impressive.   Among  them  are: 


1.  Funds  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  nearly  7.5  million  underprivi- 
leged children  in  20,000  school  districts. 

2.  Summer  head  start  programs  for  560,- 
000  preschool  children  in  13,350  community 
education  projects  and  year-round  programs 
for  120,000  children. 

3.  Textbooks  and  other  learning  materials 
for  more  than  40  million  children  in  every 
state. 

4.  College  work  study  programs  for  more 
tlian  110,000  needy  college  students. 

5.  Construction  aid  for  1300  institutions 
of  higher  learning — including  new  class- 
rooms, laboratories  and  libraries. 

6.  12  million  books  to  improve  public  li- 
braries and  training  programs  for  more  than 
400  librarians. 

FIealth 

With  these  programs  and  those  I  am 
recommending  today,  we  can  move  closer 
to  attainment  of  our  goals: 

— to  bring  every  child  the  care  he  needs 

to  develop  his  capacity  to  the  fullest. 
— to  reduce  infant  mortality,  concentrating 
particularly  on  those  minority  groups 
whose  death  rate  is  highest. 
— to  eradicate  major  communicable  dis- 
eases as  a  threat  to  life  and  health  in  the 
United  States. 
— to  reduce  the  burden  of  mental  illness, 

and  mental  retardation. 
— to  cut  the  toll  of  the  three  great  killers — 

heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke. 
The  health  budget  which  I  have  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1967  is  $4.67  billion — an  in- 
crease of  almost  one  billion  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion more  than  $3  billion  in  social  security 
trust  funds  will  be  spent  under  Medicare  to 
assist  our  older  citizens. 

Funds  for  health  manpow^cr,  facilities  and 
services  are  up  $707  million.    Funds  for  en- 
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vironmental  activities  and  consumer  protec- 
tion are  up  $158  million.    Funds  for  health 
research  activities  are  up  $78  million. 
To  insure  continuing  progress,  we  must: 
—improve  the  administration  of  federal 

health  activities. 
— develop  comprehensive  health  planning 
and  services  on  the  state  and  community 
level. 
— strengthen  our  system  of  health  care. 
— train  needed  health  workers. 
— increase  our  research  efforts. 
— -take  additional  steps   to  meet  special 
health  problems. 

I.    TO    IMPROVE    ADMINISmATION    OF    FEDERAL 
HEALTH    SERVICES 

Our  first  concern  must  be  the  efficient  and 
effective  administration  of  the  federal  health 
programs. 

Over  the  last  12  years  the  budget  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  research,  training 
and  services  has  grown  almost  tenfold — from 
$250  million  to  $2.4  bilHon.  Yet  major  ele- 
ments of  the  basic  structure  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  remain  set  by  a  law  that  is 
more  than  20  years  old. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  have  consulted  leading  ex- 
perts— ^^physicians,  administrators,  scientists 
and  public  health  specialists — in  a  thorough 
search  for  the  best  means  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  federal  health  programs. 
They  all  agree  that  the  need  to  modernize 
the  administration  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  urgent. 

To  fulfill  that  need,  I  mil  shortly  submit 
to  Congress  a  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  health  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health f  'Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  ultimate  success  of  federal  health  pro- 
grams depends  on  the  men  and  women  who 


direct  them.  At  present,  the  personnel  sys- 
tem of  the  Public  Health  Service  is  inade- 
quate to  recruit  and  retain  the  talent  needed 
for  its  rapidly  changing  and  expanding  role. 

/  tuill  recommend  legislation  to  improve 
the  personnel  system  of  the  Public  Health 
Service, 

This  legislation  will: 

— promote  career  development, 

— encourage  more  flexible  use  of  health 
workers, 

—provide  them  with  broader  opportuni- 
ties, 

— stimulate  higher  standards  of  perform- 
ance. 

II.  TO  DEVELOP  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH 
PLANNING  AND  SERVICES  ON  THE  STATE  AND 
COMMUNITY  LEVEL 

The  focus  of  our  efforts  is  the  individual 
and  his  family,  living  in  their  own  commu- 
nity. To  meet  their  health  needs  requires 
the  cooperation  of  many  agencies,  institu- 
tions and  experts — of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, of  doctors,  nurses  and  paramedi- 
cal personnel. 

These  are  the  front  line  fighters  in  our 
battle  against  disease,  disability  and  death. 
As  in  military  battle,  a  winning  strategy 
demands  wise  and  well  planned  use  of  man- 
power. It  demands  coordinated  use  of  all 
the  resources  available. 

/  recommend  to  Congress  a  program  of 
grants  to  enable  states  and  commufiities  to 
plan  the  better  use  of  manpower,  facilities, 
and  financial  resources  for  comprehensive 
health  services. 

At  present,  the  federal  government  offers 
the  states  formula  grants  for  categorical 
programs  dealing  with  specific  diseases. 
This  leads  to  an  unnecessarily  rigid  and 
compartmentalized  approach  to  health  prob- 
lems. 
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Our  purpose  must  be  to  help  redirect  and 
reform  fragmented  programs  which  encour- 
age inefficiency  and  confusion  and  fail  to 
meet  the  total  health  needs  of  our  citizens. 

/  recommend  a  program  to  initiate  new 
state  formula  grants  for  comprehensive  pub- 
lic health  services.  This  program  would 
begin  in  fiscal  ig68. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
special  health  problems  occur  in  some  parts 
of  our  nation  and  not  in  others.  Certain 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
disease,  are  concentrated  in  metropolitan 
communities.  Others,  such  as  rabies  and 
parasitic  diseases,  are  prevalent  in  certain 
geographic  areas. 

Resources  to  serve  health  needs  are  not 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  nation. 
Special  problems  arise  in  remote  rural  areas 
and  in  the  city  slums.  We  need  greater 
flexibility  to  pinpoint  our  attack. 

To  ma\e  certain  we  have  that  flexibility, 
I  recommend  a  program,  to  commence  in 
fiscal  ig68,  of  grants  to  states,  communities, 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  meet  spe- 
cial health  problems, 

III.   TO  STRENGTHEN  OUR  SYSTEM  OF 
HEALTH   CARE 

The  Hill-Burton  program  for  hospital 
construction  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
creative  federalism  in  action.  Now  in  its 
nineteenth  year,  this  federal-state-local  part- 
nership has  added  more  than  300,000  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  beds  to  our  nation 
and  more  than  2,000  other  health  facilities  in 
areas  of  great  need. 

My  budget  requests  the  full  authorization 
of  $2^0  million  for  facilities  construction 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 

Medical  advances  demand  new  equipment 
and  up-to-date  laboratories.  Intensive  care 
units,  as  well  as  ambulatory  and  extended 


care  facilities,  require  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  aging  hospitals,  par- 
ticularly in  urban  areas. 

General  hospitals  containing  260,000 
beds — one  third  of  our  nation's — are  now  in 
obsolete  condition. 

When  Medicare  becomes  operative  this 
July,  the  pressure  on  many  hospitals  will 
grow  even  more  intense. 

To  begin  to  meet  this  urgent  need,  I  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  mobilize  public  and 
private  resources  to  revitalize  our  obsolete 
hospitals.  This  will  require  a  loan  and 
grant  program  to  assist  in  the  long-term  fi- 
nancing of  hospital  renewal  projects. 

The  need  for  modernization  goes  beyond 
the  bricks  and  mortar  of  construction.  We 
must  find  new  ways  to  lower  the  cost  and 
raise  the  quality  of  health  care,  to  organize 
health  services  more  efficiently,  to  develop 
information  systems.  It  will  take  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  university,  hospital,  industry, 
group  practice  clinics  and  many  other 
organizations. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  systems 
analyses  and  other  studies  to  determine  the 
most  effective  means  of  bringing  high  quality 
medical  services  to  all  the  people  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

/  also  propose  a  five-year  program  of  grants 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
the  organization,  financing,  utilization  and 
delivery  of  health  services. 

As  medical  practice  becomes  more  com- 
plex, specialization  becomes  more  common. 
The  number  of  general  practictioners  is  de- 
clining— 66,000  today  compared  to  95,000 
fifteen  years  ago.  In  1950,  there  was  one 
family  physician  for  every  1600  Americans. 
Today  2900  Americans  must  depend  on  one 
family  doctor. 

Group  practice  benefits  both  physicians 
and  patients.     It  makes  expert  health  care 
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more  accessible  for  the  patient.  It  enables 
the  physician  to  draw  on  the  combined 
talents  of  his  colleagues. 

High  initial  capital  requirements  and  a 
shortage  of  long-term  financing  have  re- 
stricted the  development  of  this  form  of 
medical  and  dental  practice. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  consider 
legislation  now  pending  making  mortgage 
insurance  available  for  group  practice  facil- 
ities. 

The  first  session  of  this  Congress  has  liber- 
ated our  citizens  from  the  haunting  fear  of 
an  inability  to  meet  the  cost  of  medical  care 
in  their  later  years.  This  landmark  legisla- 
tion assures  that  community  hospitals,  phy- 
sicians and  others  who  provide  for  their 
health  vi^ill  be  paid  the  reasonable  cost  and 
customary  charges  for  such  services.  I  pro- 
pose that  this  same  principle  be  extended  to 
the  care  of  patients  in  our  own  Federal  hos- 
pitals and  I  recommend  legislation  to  permit 
the  reimbursement  of  these  hospitals  in  the 
same  manner. 


These  personnel,  allied  with  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  nurses,  constitute  the  modern 
health  care  team. 

They  extend  the  reach  and  the  scope  of 
the  physician. 

/  recommend  a  three-year  program  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  training  in  allied  health  pro- 
fessions: 

— to  construct  and  to  improve  needed 
educational  facilities. 

— to  offer  fellowships  for  students  in  ad- 
vanced training. 

— to  stimulate  institutions  to  develop  new 
types  of  health  personnel. 

Last  year,  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Congress  enlisted  the  resources  of  our 
private  banking  community  to  make  low- 
interest  student  loans.  By  this  means, 
gready  increased  financial  assistance  can  be 
provided  at  minimal  cost. 

/  recommend  legislation  to  convert  the 
Health  Professions  Student  Loan  program  to 
privately  financed  and  federally  subsidized 
loans  for  students  in  the  health  professions. 


IV.   TO   TRAIN    NEEDED   HEALTH   WORKERS 

Trained  men  and  women  continue  to  be 
in  critically  short  supply  in  the  field  of 
health.  Congress  has  already  acted  to  help 
meet  that  need  by  enacting: 

— The  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  to  provide  assistance  to  both 
schools  and  students. 
— The  Nurse  Training  Act  to  provide  fed- 
eral aid  to  increase  the  supply  of  pro- 
fessional nurses. 
— The  Vocational  Education  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  training  of  practical  nurses  and 
other  health  workers. 
But    critical    specialties    remain    danger- 
ously under-staffed — medical  technologists, 
biomedical  engineers,  dental  hygienists  and 
other  college-trained  health  workers. 


v.   TO   ADVANCE   RESEARCH 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  Congress  has  in- 
creased the  budget  for  health  research  thir- 
teen-fold.     The  dividends  from  this  invest- 
ment are  incalculable.    Miraculous  progress 
in  medical  discovery  is  making  possible: 
— development  of  support  devices  for  the 
failing  heart — and  even  replacement  of 
a  human  heart  by  an  artificial  organ. 
— advances  toward  the  cure  of  cancers 
such  as  childhood  leukemia  and  Hodg- 
kin's  disease. 
— development  of  a  less  expensive  and 
more    efficient    treatment    for    kidney 
failure. 
— isolation  of  viruses  causing  respiratory 
infections  and  production  of  vaccines 
to  immunize  against  them. 
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My  fiscal  1967  budget  provides  increased 
funds  for  health  research.  If  research  makes 
major  new  breakthroughs  in  life-saving  dis- 
coveries, I  will  submit  requests  for  necessary 
additional  funds.  My  overall  budget  pro- 
vides for  this  contingency. 

VI.   TO   MEET   SPECIAL  HEALTH  PROBLEMS 

1.  Mental  Retardation 

We  have  begun  to  ease  the  tragic  burden 
of  the  mentally  retarded  and  their  families. 
By  construction  of  research  and  service  facili- 
ties, and  by  support  of  state  programs,  the 
federal  government  helps  combat  this  dread 
handicap. 

We  shall  continue  our  increasing  attack  on 
this  problem.  It  deserves  the  concern  and 
attention  of  our  most  able  specialists.  There- 
fore, I  intend  to  appoint  a  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation  to  assess  our  progress, 
to  seek  out  ntvj  and  better  v^ays  to  cope  with 
this  terrible  disability,  and  to  recommend  a 
long-range  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
action. 

2.  Nutrition  for  the  Needy 

It  is  hard  to  teach  a  hungry  child.  This 
fact,  known  to  parents  and  teachers  alike, 
underlies  the  school  lunch  program  through- 
out the  nation. 

This  3^ear  18  million  school  children  will 
enjoy  lunches  prepared  and  served  in  their 
schools  under  this  program.  Yet  too  many 
children  still  fail  to  get  a  good  lunch  even 
though  the  cost  is  low.  Some  cannot  afford 
the  25  to  35  cent  lunch  charge.  Others  in 
low  income  districts  go  to  schools  which 
lack  lunch  facilities. 

Demonstration  programs  conducted  in 
poverty  areas  in  Colorado  and  North  Caro- 
lina provided  lunches  this  year  at  sharply 
reduced  rates.     The  results  were  amazing. 


Virtually  all  the  children  purchased  the 
school  lunch — less  than  one-third  had  done 
so  before.  The  children  were  more  alert  and 
interested  in  learning.  The  absentee  rate 
fell  by  as  much  as  37%.  School  drop-outs 
were  reduced. 

Too  little  of  the  federal  assistance  in  the 
school  lunch  program  has  been  directed 
toward  children  who  need  it  most.  Too 
much  of  our  subsidy,  particularly  in  the 
Special  Milk  program,  goes  to  children  who 
already  get  a  federally  supported  school 
lunch,  including  milk,  and  whose  parents 
can  afford  to  pay  for  additional  milk. 

I  am  submitting  to  the  Congress  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  ig66  to  redirect  our  efforts 
to  provide  food  to  those  who  need  it  most. 
The  Act  will: 
—Extend  the   school  lunch   program   to 
more  needy  children  and  give  greater 
flexibility  in  providing  low  cost  or  no 
cost  meals. 
— Assist  schools  serving  low-income  dis- 
tricts to  acquire  kitchen  and  lunchroom 
facilities. 
— Provide  pilot  school  breakfast  programs 
for  those  children  who  start  the  day 
hungry. 
— Direct   the   Special   Milk   Program   to 
those  schools  without  food  service,  to 
schools  serving  children  from  low-in- 
come families,  and  to  needy  school  chil- 
dren at  whatever  school  they  attend. 
— Start  demonstration  summer  programs 
to  provide  food  service  for  needy  chil- 
dren   at    child-care   centers    and    play- 
grounds. 
— Help       state      educational       agencies 
strengthen  their  staffs  to  improve  child 
nutrition  programs. 
I  am  requesting  $50  million  from  the  Con- 
gress for  programs  designed  to  provide  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  disadvantaged  children. 
This  money  is  an  addition  to  the  $329  mil- 
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lion  in  cash  and  commodities  already  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  for  school  nutrition 
programs.  The  total  federal  program  of 
$379  million  is  a  major  redirection  of  our 
child  nutrition  efforts  to  children  who  other- 
wise would  grow  up  hungry,  suffer  the  dis- 
eases that  come  from  being  ill-nourished, 
and  lack  the  energy  so  essential  to  learning. 

No  child  in  an  affluent  America  should 
be  without  an  adequate  diet.  The  new  pro- 
gram will  move  us  far  toward  that  goal. 
But  it  will  not  do  the  job  alone. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfEce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
to  examine  means  by  which  the  benefits  of 
sound  nutrition  can  be  extended  to  every 
child  who  needs  our  help. 

We  now  know  that  among  elderly  Amer- 
icans, a  poor  diet  is  a  root  cause  of  poor 
health.  It  adds  to  the  burden  of  our  hos- 
pitals and  health  manpower.  It  contributes 
unnecessary  misery  to  the  burdens  of  old  age. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  initiate  a  special 
food  service  program  at  multi-purpose  cen- 
ters authorized  by  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965.  Local  organizations  will  be  able  to 
offer  balanced,  nutritous  meals  to  the  el- 
derly— without  charge  or  at  reduced  prices  to 
those  who  are  in  need. 

3.  Alcoholism 

The  alcoholic  suffers  from  a  disease  which 
will  yield  eventually  to  scientific  research 
and  adequate  treatment.  Even  with  the 
present  limited  state  of  our  knowledge,  much 
can  be  done  to  reduce  the  untold  suffering 
and  uncounted  waste  caused  by  this  afflic- 
tion. 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to: 

— appoint    an    Advisory    Committee    on 


Alcoholism; 

— establish  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
a  center  for  research  on  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, control  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism; 

— develop  an  education  program  in  order 
to  foster  public  understanding  based  on 
scientific  fact; 

— work  with  public  and  private  agencies 
on  the  state  and  local  level  include  this 
disease  in  comprehensive  health  pro- 
grams. 

4.  Family  Planning 

We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster  the 
integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  opportunity 
for  each  child.  It  is  essential  that  all  fam- 
ilies have  access  to  information  and  services 
that  will  allow  freedom  to  choose  the  num- 
ber and  spacing  of  their  children  within  the 
dictates  of  individual  conscience. 

In  the  fiscal  1967  budget,  I  have  requested 
a  sizable  increase  in  funds  available  for  re- 
search, training  and  services  in  this  field. 
The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  will  expand  its  own 
research  and  its  grant  program  to  study 
human  reproduction.  The  Children's  Bu- 
reau and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity will  support  family  planning  to  the 
maternal  and  infant  care  programs  in  local 
communities  when  requested.  State  agen- 
cies will  be  aided  by  federal  welfare  funds 
to  provide  family  planning  services  to 
mothers. 

Education 

I  have  proposed  a  total  Federal  investment 
in  education  and  training  during  the  com- 
ing year  in  excess  of  $10  billion — a  three- 
fold increase  since  1961, 

Our  education  programs  must  be  admin- 
istered wisely  and  well.  Shortly  after  pass- 
age of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
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cation  Act  of  1965,  I  directed  that  the  Office 
of  Education  be  reorganized  to  carry  out  its 
expanded  responsibilities  more  effectively 
and  efficiently.  This  reorganization  has 
now  been  completed. 

In  addition,  we  established  the  new  post 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  strengthen  program  coordination 
throughout  the  government. 

The  Congress  has  already  put  this  nation 
on  the  path  toward  the  achievement  of 
goals  to: 

1.  Extend  special  educational  help  to  12 
million  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
children; 

2.  Eliminate  illiteracy  within  a  decade; 

3.  Bring  public  library  services  to  15  mil- 
lion more  Americans; 

4.  Reduce  by  half  the  rate  of  high  school 
dropouts  over  the  next  five  years; 

5.  Guarantee  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school  on  the  basis  of  abil- 
ity to  learn,  rather  than  ability  to  pay; 

6.  Provide  college  building  and  facilities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  9  million  students  ex- 
pected by  1975. 

Full   educational   opportunity   for  every 
citizen  requires  that  we  build  on  the  be- 
ginnings we  have  already  made.     I  recom- 
mend measures: 
— to  expand  the  Head  Start  program  for 

preschool  children 
— to  strengthen  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965 
— to  expand  federal  assistance  to  higher 

education 
— to  improve  the  nation's  libraries. 

I.  TO  EXPAND  THE  HEAD  START  PROGRAM  FOR 
PRE-SCHOOL   CHILDREN 

Few  programs  have  had  the  visible  suc- 
cess  of   Operation  Head   Start.    The   dis- 


advantaged children  who  have  benefited 
from  this  program  are  already  entering  first 
grade — with  new  confidence  in  themselves 
and  greater  eagerness  to  learn. 

I  have  requested  funds  almost  to  double 
the  Head  Start  Program  during  the  coming 
year  to  ensure: 

— full  year  programs  for  210,000  children 

— summer  programs  for  500,000  children. 

This  marks  a  significant  step  in  provid- 
ing greatly  expanded  pre-school  assistance 
for  Rwc  year  olds  from  disadvantaged 
homes,  and  summer  nusery  programs  for  3 
and  4  year  olds. 

II.    TO    STRENGTHEN    THE    ELEMENTARY    AND 
SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

Though  funded  only  four  months  ago, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  has  already  begun  to  bring  its 
benefits  to  the  Nation. 

— Special  help  is  being  provided  the  dis- 
advantaged— remedial  teaching,  health 
and  food  services,  augmented  teaching 
and  counseling  staffs. 

— More  books — interesting  and  up-to- 
date — have  begun  to  appear  on  school 
library  shelves. 

— New  approaches  to  old  problems  are 
being  tried;  instruction  for  the  student 
extends  beyond  the  classroom — to 
museums,  hospitals,  factories. 

— Regional  education  laboratories  are 
being  developed  to  stimulate  new  tech- 
niques of  teaching  and  learning  in  our 
schools. 

— State  educational  agencies  are  strength- 
ening their  staffs  and  assuming  greater 
responsibilities. 

Educational  deprivation  cannot  be  over- 
come in  a  year.  And  quality  cannot  be 
achieved  overnight. 

/  propose  that  the  Elementary  and  Second* 
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ary  Education  Act  be  extended  for  four  years. 

My  budget  includes  increased  funds  for 
each  tide  of  the  Act. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  coverage  of  the 
Act  be  enlarged— 

— to  raise  from  $2000  to  I3000  the  family 
income  formula  for  allocating  aid  for 
education  of  the  disadvantaged  com- 
mencing in  fiscal  1968. 

— to  earmark  additional  funds  for  children 
of  American  Indians  and  migrant 
workers. 

Careful  study  of  the  "incentive  grant" 
provision  of  Title  I  shoves  that  payments 
vv^ould  be  made  to  many  districts  unrelated 
to  need. 

/  therefore  recommend  repeal  of  the  ''in- 
centive  grant"  provision  of  Title  I  in  order 
to  focus  federal  aid  on  basic  grants  to  more 
than  20,000  local  school  districts. 

Too  many  schools  in  urban  and  rural 
slums  are  ancient  and  in  disrepair.  Ob- 
solete schools  aggravate  the  problem  of  elim- 
inating de  facto  segregation  in  our  northern 
communities,  thus  depriving  children  of  full 
educational  opportunities. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  long-range, 
community-wide  planning  to  bring  innova- 
tion and  imagination  in  school  construction. 

/  propose  that  $^  million  be  added  to  Title 
III  to  help  communities  in  planning  school 
construction  to  encourage  innovation  and  to 
deal  with  obsolescence,  overcrowding  and 
special  problems  such  as  de  facto  segregation. 

A  recently  completed  study  of  the  federally 
impacted  area  program,  requested  by  Con- 
gress, has  concluded  that  certain  provisions 
should  be  revised. 

I  recommend  revision  of  the  existing 
law — 

— to  require  school  districts  to  absorb  a 
uniform  and  fair  share  of  the  burden  of 
educating  children  in  federally-affected 
districts; 


— to  base  payments  on  school  expenditures 
in  local  districts  rather  than  on  national 
or  state  average  per-pupil  cost; 

— to  eliminate  eligibility  for  federal  im- 
pacted area  assistance  in  those  cases 
where  government  property  is  leased  to 
private  enterprises  that  pay  local  taxes. 

Ill,    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Today,  young  people  are  seeking  ad- 
vanced learning  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before.  1,430,000  new  students  will  en- 
ter our  colleges  next  September — more  than 
the  total  enrollment  only  twenty  years  ago. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  must  keep 
pace  with  this  growing  influx  of  young 
Americans.  And  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  continue  its  assistance. 

/  recommend  extension  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Facilities  Act  for  three  more  years, 
with  authorization  of  $4^8  million  for  con- 
struction grants  for  fiscal  ig6j. 

In  a  society  that  is  growing  more  complex, 
advanced  training  is  essential.  640,000  stu- 
dents will  enroll  in  universities  and  institu- 
tions across  the  nation  at  the  post  graduate 
level  next  fall.  This  number  will  grow  by 
another  quarter  million  in  the  next  five  years. 

/  recommend  that  the  grant  program,  for 
graduate  facilities  be  continued,  and  I  pro- 
pose that  $200  million  be  made  available  for 
loans  to  build  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate facilities. 

In  addition,  I  will  soon  send  to  Congress 
legislation  to  permit  more  effective  use  of 
federal  resources  in  certain  loan  programs 
by  applying  credit  from  private  financial  in- 
stitutions. This  will  make  possible  an  addi- 
tional 1 1 00  million  for  academic  facility 
loans  in  fiscal  1967. 

One  out  of  every  four  of  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  is  not  good  enough  to 
get  accreditation.    Congress  recognized  this 
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need  last  year  by  providing  assistance  to  de- 
veloping colleges. 

7  recommend  that  Title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  ig6^  he  continued  for  two 
years,  tvith  its  authorization  increased  from 
$^  million  to  $^0  million  next  year. 

By  June,  890,000  students  at  1,700  insti- 
tutions v^ill  have  borrowed  $800  million  to 
invest  in  college  education  under  the  student 
loan  program  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  Last  year,  Congress  expanded 
the  opportunity  for  student  loans  by  estab- 
lishing a  subsidized  program  through  the 
nation's  private  banking  system.  Together 
with  opportunity  grants  and  the  w^ork-study 
programs,  there  now  exists  a  wide  range  of 
student-assistance  programs  to  help  finance 
higher  education. 

To  increase  loan  funds  available  to  stu- 
dents who  want  college  educations,  I  recom- 
mend the  conversion  of  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram to  a  program  in  which  loans  will  be 
made  from  funds  provided  by  the  private 
capital  market,  with  the  Government  subsi- 
dizing these  loans.  The  teacher  "forgive- 
ness" features  for  students  eligible  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  program  will  be 
retained. 

/  am  proposing  an  orderly  transition  to  the 
netv  student  loan  program  so  that  no  eligible 
student  will  he  deprived  of  the  needed  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  I  will  as\  for  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 

I  also  recommend  that  the  "forgiveness" 
provision  be  extended  to  medical  personnel 
who  will  settle  in  rural  areas  where  the  doc- 
tor shortage  is  most  critical. 

There  are  more  than  12,000  unfilled 
vacancies  for  qualified  social  workers,  at  a 
time  when  we  need  their  skills  more  than 
ever  before.  These  workers  are  important 
to  the  success  of  our  poverty,  health,  and  edu- 
cation programs. 

A  Task  Force  on  Social  Work  Manpower 


and  Education  has  just  completed  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  problem.  I  have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  consult  with  educational  leaders  and 
other  specialists  and  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  me  to  overcome  this  shortage  in  the 
ranks  of  our  social  workers. 

IV.   TO   IMPROVE   THE   NATIOn's   LIBRARIES 

Those  who  do  not  read  are  not  much  better 
off  than  those  who  cannot  read.  More  than 
100  million  Americans  have  inadequate  pub- 
lic library  services.  More  than  15  million 
have  none  at  all. 

A  library  must  be  a  living  institution  with 
trained  staff  and  funds  to  obtain  new  books, 
periodicals,  films,  records  and  other  material. 

As  the  boundaries  of  learning  are  pushed 
back,  our  need  for  storehouses  of  knowledge 
grows  greater.  They  offer  man  his  link  with 
the  past  and  his  vision  of  the  future. 

Most  public  libraries  in  the  United  States 
are  poorly  equipped  to  perform  this  vital 
role. 

7  recommend  that  Congress  extend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  for 
five  more  years,  authorizing  $^J^$  mill  ion 
for  Fiscal  ig6y. 

Department  of  the  People 

Through  the  programs  entrusted  to  its 
care,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  exercises  continuing  concern  for 
the  social  well-being  of  all  our  people. 
Already,  as  I  have  indicated  in  this  message, 
it  has  become  possible  to  set  ambitious  goals 
for  the  future. 

To  improve  our  ability  to  chart  our  prog- 
ress, I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to  establish 
within  his  office  the  resources  to  develop  the 
necessary  social  statistics  and  indicators  to 
supplement  those  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
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Labor  Statistics  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  With  these  yardsticks,  we  can 
better  measure  the  distance  we  have  come 
and  plan  for  the  way  ahead. 

In  health  and  education,  we  build  with 
a  double  purpose:  to  meet  today's  needs,  and 
to  match  tomorrow's  hopes. 

We  look  toward  the  time  when  every  di- 
sease which  need  not  happen  will  not 
happen. 

— when  every  citizen  can  confidently  ex- 
pect care — competent,  convenient  care — 
if  he  is  ill  or  injured. 

— when  every  American  receives  the  edu- 


cation and  training  he  wants  to  enrich 
his  life  and  fulfill  his  hopes. 

With  pain  and  ignorance  no  longer  such 
fearsome  enemies,  our  people  will  find  a 
new  freedom.  Our  society  will  be  great  as 
never  before. 

It  is  too  early  for  self-congratulations. 
We  must  continue  to  plan  and  act.  We 
march  in  a  campaign  which  can  have  no  re- 
treats, no  truce,  no  end:  only  new  victories. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
March  i,  1966 

note:  For  statements  or  remarks  upon  signing  re* 
lated  legislation,  see  Items  337,  508,  573. 


96    Remarks  to  Principal  Field  Officers  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.    March  i,  1966 


Commissioner,  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  again  here 
to  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  I 
am  one  man  who  is  always  glad  to  see  the 
tax  collectors;  at  least,  I  am  today  in  my 
official  capacity. 

Taxes  are  never  popular.  No  one  ever 
enjoys  paying  them.  But  as  your  President, 
I  see  everyday  what  those  taxes  accomplish 
for  this  country.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  the  forces  of  aggression 
would  have  a  free  hand  today  not  only  in 
Vietnam,  but  elsewhere  in  the  world;  we 
would  be  slaves  instead  of  free  men. 

The  taxes  that  you  collect  and  that  we 
pay  have  resulted  in  our  building  the  great- 
est highv/ays  in  all  the  world.  The  taxes 
that  you  collect  give  us  the  greatest  park 
system  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  taxes  you  collect  are  going 
to  be  used  to  rebuild  the  cities  of  America  in 
a  manner  in  which  we  can  take  great  pride. 
They  are  rapidly  making  us  the  best  edu- 
cated and  healthiest  people  in  all  the  world. 


There  was  a  time  not  many  years  ago 
when  a  man  seriously  injured  had  very  little 
chance  of  survival.  There  was  a  time  not 
many  years  ago  when  2)/2  to  3  percent  of  the 
men  wounded  in  the  Korean  war  died.  But 
because  of  the  taxes  you  collect  and  the 
medical  services  they  provide,  less  than  i 
percent  of  the  men  wounded  in  Vietnam 
die. 

When  I  talked  to  you  last  year  I  asked  you 
to  do  three  things:  first,  give  the  taxpayers 
better  service;  second,  to  attract  more  good 
people  into  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 
and  third,  to  make  sure  that  your  doors  are 
always  open  only  to  honest  men  and  women. 

I  suggested  that  you  adopt  a  broader 
recruitment  program.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
from  Sheldon  Cohen  that  you  have  made 
important  beginnings  in  enlisting  qualified 
Negroes  and  qualified  women  for  some  of 
the  top  jobs  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
I  hope  this  is  just  a  beginning. 

You  have  had  a  good  year  since  I  spoke 
to  you  last  March.    Your  gross  revenue  col- 
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lections  reached  $118  billion.  That  is  a  rise 
of  5V2  percent  while  we  were  cutting  taxes. 
You  collected  all  of  this  money  while  making 
savings  of  $13  million  through  improved 
management  practices. 

I  was  also  impressed  by  one  other  statistic. 
Last  year,  by  carefully  checking,  you  re- 
funded $239  million  to  taxpayers  who  had 
made  mistakes  on  their  own.  You  haven't 
forgotten  that  a  good  tax  collector  is  not 
only  efficient,  but  a  good  collector  also  ought 
to  be  fair  and  just — and  he  should  treat  the 
other  fellow  as  he  would  like  to  be  treated  if 
he  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk. 

As  a  taxpayer,  I  recently  received  one  of 
your  new  form  1040's  in  the  mail.  You 
have  made  things  a  little  easier  for  our  tax- 
payers, and  that  is  something  that  we  must 
always  try  to  do.  We  must  also  remember 
that  a  little  courtesy  and  a  little  understand- 
ing can  go  a  long  way  in  making  the  job  of 
tax  collection  less  painful  and  make  people 
more  willing  to  enjoy  what  they  are  doing. 

I  have  not  asked  any  of  you  whether  you 
are  Republicans  or  Democrats,  men  or  wom- 
en, black,  brown,  or  white.  Sometimes  I 
don't  know  what  you  are. 

There  are  two  criteria  that  I  want  you  to 
never  overlook:  First,  I  want  you  to  do  what 
is  right.  That  is  the  difficult  one.  Nearly 
every  decision  that  gets  to  me  is  like  this.  It 
can  go  either  way.  I  try  to  always  resolve 
the  doubt  with  understanding,  and  with 
understanding  of  my  fellow  man.  So  you 
do  what  is  right  according  to  your  own 
training,  your  own  teachings,  your  own  en- 
vironment, your  own  judgment,  your  own 
experiences — and  the  law. 

Do  what  is  right  according  to  your  own 
judgment  and  according  to  your  own  con- 
science. That  is  what  I  try  to  do — it  is  the 
best  I  can  do. 

Then  always  be  sure  that  you  do  it  within 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution.    I 


was  talking  to  a  friend  of  mine  the  other 
day  discussing  a  case  involving  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  poll  tax.  In  presenting  the 
case  to  Congress,  it  was  argued  that  no  one 
could  prove  this  State  discriminated  against 
the  Negro  because  a  higher  percentage  of 
Negroes  had  poll  taxes  than  the  white  people 
did.  So  it  was  difncult  to  establish  discrim- 
ination, he  claimed.  They  said  it  doesn't 
exist  because  more  Negro  people  have  it  than 
white  people. 

But  we  can  establish  this:  that  we  have 
free  speech  in  this  country  and  we  are  en- 
titled to  speak  our  minds.  Who  would 
ever  think  of  charging  a  man  so  much  per 
word  for  what  he  had  to  say? 

We  do  have  a  free  press  in  our  country, 
but  who  would  ever  say  to  an  editorial 
writer,  "I  am  going  to  put  a  tax  on  each 
word  that  you  put  in  that  piece"? 

We  have  the  right  to  worship  God  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  our  con- 
science, but  who  would  ever  say,  "I  am  going 
to  charge  you  so  much  to  sit  in  a  certain  pew 
in  a  certain  church  on  a  certain  Sunday"? 

The  court  ruled:  "It  is  just  as  ridiculous 
to  charge  a  man  to  vote,  and  therefore,  on 
that  basis,  it  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Not  because  we  discriminate  against 
the  Negro,  but  because  we  do  not  have  a 
law  that  charges  a  man  to  vote  or  speak  or 
write  or  go  to  church."  They  ruled  the  poll 
tax  unconstitutional.  And  we  must  always 
ask:  "Is  what  we  are  doing  constitutional?" 

Second,  be  compassionate  in  your  under- 
standing. Say,  "Except  for  the  grace  of 
God,  I  might  be  in  that  man's  position." 
Obey  the  law  of  the  land,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
act  with  compassion  in  the  administration  of 
that  law. 

Our  people,  I  think,  have  come  to  expect 
something  close  to  perfection  from  your  Serv- 
ice.    So  it  is  very  difficult  for  you  to  live  up 
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to  their  expectations. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  reason  I 
asked  you  to  come  here  this  morning  is  be- 
cause I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have 
my  strong  support.  You  have  my  pledge 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  as  long 
as  I  am  President,  is  going  to  be  a  blue- 
ribbon  organization.  It  will  be  protected 
from  the  unconstitutional,  improper,  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  bigoted  views  of  those  who 
seek  to  exploit  it. 

So  I  want  to  say  you  are  serving  your 
country  well,  and  with  distinction.  You 
are  serving  it  patriotically,  and  you  have  the 
gratitude  of  your  President  for  what  you  are 


doing.  I  am  grateful  for  what  you  have 
accomplished. 

You  estimate  that  you  are  going  to  bring 
in  untold  sums  in  the  next  budget.  I  hope 
that  is  right.  I  am  confident  that  you  are 
going  to  keep  up  your  good  work.  Just  re- 
member that  you  are  responsible  to  your  own 
God,  your  own  conscience,  and  to  your  own 
Constitution. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:10  p.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  Commis- 
sioner, Internal  Revenue  Service. 

As  printed  above,  this  item  follov^s  the  text 
released  by  tlie  White  House. 


97    Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Lee  C.  White  as  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Conamission.    March  2,  1966 


Mr.  White,  Mr,  Swidler,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Members  of  Congress,  members  of 
the  White  family,  my  friends: 

We  have  come  here  today  to  swear  in  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  most  important  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  our  Federal  Government. 
While  there  is  much  in  the  statute  books 
that  tell  us  what  the  job  is,  there  is  litde  to 
tell  of  the  kind  of  man  that  ought  to  hold 
that  job. 

I  have  certain  beliefs  about  the  dimensions 
of  the  man  that  I  would  choose  to  place  at 
the  head  of  a  great  governmental  agency. 
First,  he  must  be  a  public  servant.  The 
phrase  is  precise.  "Public"  means  diat  he 
is  of  the  people  and  "servant"  means  that 
he  toils  in  their  behalf.  There  can  be  no 
soft  spots  in  this  demand,  for  a  sense  of  duty 
is  foremost  in  the  specifications  of  this 
agency's  leader. 

Second,  this  man  must  have  courage.  Tlie 
need  to  be  and  to  do  right  is  never  filled, 
until  the  act  of  justice  is  committed.  He 
must  have  enough  steel  in  his  spine  so  that 


die  noisy  dissent  of  the  crowd  doesn't  sway 
him  from  what  he  truly  believes  to  be  the 
correct  course  to  follow. 

Third,  he  must  have  a  sense  of  fair  play. 
Each  day  he  must  disprove  Lord  Acton's 
theory  about  the  corruption  of  power.  He 
must  at  all  times  be  insulated  against  arro- 
gance, for  the  corrosion  of  power  is  both 
noticeable  and  noxious. 

The  chairman  and  the  members  of  a  com- 
mission must  always  remember  that  they  are 
the  judges  for  the  public  interest  and  not  the 
advocates  of  a  special  interest.  They  should 
listen  to  both  sides  of  a  question,  weigh  all 
the  facts  and  all  the  evidence  available,  then 
come  to  a  decision — a  decision  that  is  objec- 
tive and  a  decision  that  is  fair. 

If  you  will  pardon  my  allusion  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancients,  one  of  the  best  summa- 
tions of  duty,  courage,  and  fair  play  was 
uttered  by  the  mother  of  a  great  king  of 
Athens  a  long,  long  time  ago.  She  said: 
"Look  to  the  things  of  God.  Knov/  that 
you  are  bound  to  help  all  who  are  wronged, 
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bound  to  constrain  all  who  destroy  the  law. 
What  else  holds  state  to  state,  save  this  alone: 
that  each  one  honors  the  great  laws  of  right." 

I  take  you  on  this  little  excursion  this 
morning  into  the  philosophy  of  government, 
because  today  we  have  come  here  to  this 
historic  East  Room  in  the  White  House  to 
swear  in  a  man  whose  acceptance  of  duty, 
whose  courage,  whose  appreciation  of  the 
rule  of  right  behavior  reside  comfortably 
within  his  daily  Hfe. 

He  succeeds  a  great  Chairman,  a  friend 
who  has  served  his  Government  with  ability 
and  devotion  for  many  years.  But  Lee 
White  also  leaves  the  White  House  after  5 
years  of  service  to  two  Presidents,  as  well  as 
many  years  of  service  to  devoted  Members 
of  the  Senate  of  both  parties. 

Whenever  there  was  a  knotty  problem 
here  at  the  White  House  to  be  examined  and 
to  be  solved,  Lee,  with  a  quiet  and  luminous 
skill,  set  about  to  do  just  what  needed  to 
be  done.  I  have  always  found  him  a  man 
of  good  spirit  with  a  tolerance  for  the  nag- 
ging details  of  every  problem,  as  well  as  very 
sound  judgment  about  where  the  facts  could 
be  found  and  where  the  solution  would  take 
us. 

The  management  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  one  of  the  great  jobs  and 
one  of  the  key  jobs  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  I  received  a  lot  of  ad- 
vice, I  did  a  lot  of  consulting,  I  pondered 
long  and  hard  about  the  man  that  I  would 


select  to  succeed  Chairman  Swidler,  who 
had  rendered  outstanding  and  distinguished 
service. 

I  have  told  you  this  morning  some  of  the 
qualities  in  mind  and  heart  that  I  was  look- 
ing for,  and  that  I  found  such  a  man  on 
the  White  House  staff  that  I  inherited  from 
President  Kennedy  was  a  source  of  mingled 
emotion,  because  the  White  House  lost  an 
able  and  devoted  Special  Counsel,  but  the 
country  gained  a  judicious,  highly  trained 
lawyer,  with  a  degree  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing thrown  in,  and  now  the  FPC  has  a  good 
Chairman. 

Lee  White  has  served  his  country  and  two 
Presidents  with  fidelity  both  to  conscience 
and  to  pride.  Moreover,  he  goes  to  the 
FPC  with  his  sense  of  humor  undiminished. 
Any  man  who  can  survive  5  years  in  the 
White  House,  never  stumble  over  an  as- 
signed task,  and  leave  with  his  ability  to 
laugh  unimpaired,  is  a  man  that  I  would 
warn  all  of  you  is  to  be  reckoned  with. 

I  believe  the  future  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  be  in  sure  and  skillful  and, 
above  all,  fair  and  just  hands. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:55  ^'^^'  i^  ^^ 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Lee  C.  White,  new  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  Joseph  C. 
Swidler,  outgoing  Chairman.  The  oath  of  office 
was  administered  by  Judge  E.  Barrett  Prettyman, 
Senior  Circuit  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


98    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Transportation. 
March  2,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Two  centuries  ago  the  American  nation 
came  into  being.  Thirteen  sparsely  popu- 
lated colonies,  strung  out  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  for  1300  miles,  joined  their  separate 


wills  in  a  common  endeavor. 

Three  bonds  united  them. 

There  was  the  cultural  bond  of  a  single 
language. 

There  was  the  moral  bond  of  a  thirst  for 
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liberty  and  democratic  government. 

There  was  the  physical  bond  of  a  few  roads 
and  rivers,  by  which  the  citizens  of  the 
colonies  engaged  in  peaceful  commerce. 

Two  centuries  later  the  language  is  the 
same.  The  thirst  for  liberty  and  democracy 
endures. 

The  physical  bond— that  tenuous  skein  of 
rough  trails  and  primitive  roads — has  be- 
come a  powerful  network  on  which  the  pros- 
perity and  convenience  of  our  society  depend. 

In  a  nation  that  spans  a  continent,  trans- 
portation is  the  web  of  union. 

The  Growth  of  Our  Transportation 
System 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  back  to  the 
1760's  to  chronicle  the  astonishing  growth 
of  American  transportation. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  31  million 
motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States.  Today 
there  are  90  million.  By  1975  there  will  be 
nearly  120  million. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  1.5  million 
miles  of  paved  roads  and  streets  in  the 
United  States.  Today  this  figure  has  almost 
doubled. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  38,000  pri- 
vate and  commercial  aircraft.  Today  there 
are  more  than  97,000. 

Twenty  years  ago  commercial  airlines  flew 
209  miUion  miles.  Last  year  they  flew  one 
billion  miles. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  American  transpor- 
tation moved  619  billion  ton  miles  of  cargo. 
In  1964,  1.5  trillion  ton  miles  were  moved. 

The  manufacturing  of  transportation 
equipment  has  kept  pace.  It  has  tripled 
since  1947.  Last  year  $4.5  billion  was  spent 
for  new  transportation  plant  and  equipment. 

Transportation  is  one  of  America's  largest 
employers.    There  are: 

— 737,000  railroad  employees, 


— 270,000  local  and  inter-urban  workers, 

— 230,000  in  air  transport, 

— almost  a  million  men  and  women  in 
motor  transport  and  storage. 

Together  with  pipeline  and  water  trans- 
portation employees,  the  total  number  of 
men  and  women  who  earn  their  livelihoods 
by  moving  people  and  goods  is  well  over  two 
and  one-half  million. 

The  Federal  Government  supports  or  reg- 
ulates almost  every  means  of  transportation. 
Last  year  alone  more  than  $5  billion  in  Fed- 
eral funds  were  invested  in  transportation — 
in  highway  construction,  in  river  and  harbor 
development,  in  airway  operation  and  air- 
port construction,  in  maritime  subsidies. 
The  government  owns  1500  of  the  nation's 
2500  ocean-going  cargo  vessels. 

Our  transportation  system — the  descend- 
ant of  the  horse-drawn  coaches  and  sailing 
ships  of  colonial  times — accounts  for  one  in 
every  six  dollars  in  the  American  economy. 
In  1965,  that  amounted  to  $120  billion^ — a 
sum  greater  than  the  gross  national  product 
of  this  Nation  in  1940. 

Shortcomings  of  Our  System 

Vital  as  it  is,  mammoth  and  complex  as  it 
has  become,  the  American  transportation 
system  is  not  good  enough. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  offers  nearly 
a  mile  of  street  or  road  for  every  square  mile 
of  land — and  yet  provides  no  relief  from 
time-consuming,  frustrating,  and  wasteful 
congestion. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  produces 
sleek  and  efficient  jet  aircraft — and  yet  can- 
not move  passengers  to  and  from  airports 
in  the  time  it  takes  those  aircraft  to  fly  hun- 
dreds of  miles. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  builds 
super-highways  for  super-charged  auto- 
mobiles— and  yet  cannot  find  a  way  to  pre- 
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vent  5O5OO0  highway  deaths  this  year. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  public  and 
private  investors  pour  $15  million  into  a 
large,  high-speed  ship — only  to  watch  it 
remain  idle  in  port  for  days  before  it  is 
loaded. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  lays  out 
new  freeways  to  serve  new  cities  and  sub- 
urbs— and  carelessly  scars  the  irreplaceable 
countryside. 

It  is  not  good  enough  when  it  adheres  to 
custom  for  its  own  sake — and  ignores  op- 
portunities to  serve  our  people  more  econom- 
ically and  eiHcIently. 

It  is  not  good  enough  if  it  responds  to 
the  needs  of  an  earlier  America — and  does 
not  help  us  expand  our  trade  and  distribute 
the  fruits  of  our  land  throughout  the  world. 

Why  We  FIave  Fallen  Short 

Our  transportation  system  has  not 
emerged  from  a  single  drawing  board,  on 
which  the  needs  and  capacities  of  our  econ- 
omy were  all  charted.  It  could  not  have 
done  so,  for  it  grew  along  with  the  country 
itself — now  restlessly  expanding,  now  con- 
solidating, as  opportunity  grew  bright  or 
dim. 

Thus  investment  and  service  innovations 
responded  to  special  needs.  Research  and 
development  were  sporadic,  sometimes  in- 
consistent, and  largely  oriented  towards  the 
promotion  of  a  particular  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

As  a  result,  America  today  lac\s  a  coor- 
dinated transportation  system  that  permits 
travellers  and  goods  to  move  conveniently 
and  efficiently  from  one  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  another,  using  the  best  characteristics 
of  each. 

Both  people  and  goods  are  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  system  as  it  is,  despite  the 


inconvenience  and  expense  of: 
— ^aging  and  often  obsolete  transportation 

plant  and  equipment. 
— networks  chiefly  designed  to  serve  a 

rural  society. 
— services  long  outstripped  by  our  grow- 
ing economy  and  population,  by  changes 
in  land  use,  by  new  concepts  in  indus- 
trial  plant  location,  warehousing  and 
distribution. 
— the  failure  to  take  full  advantage  of  new 
technologies  developed  elsewhere  in  the 
economy. 
— programs   and  policies   which   impede 
private  initiative  and  dull  incentives  for 
innovation. 
The  result  is  waste-— of  human  and  eco- 
nomic   resources — and    of    the    taxpayers* 
dollar. 

We  have  abided  this  waste  too  long. 
We  must  not  permit  it  to  continue. 
We  have  too  much  at  stake  in  the  quality 
and  economy  of  our  transportation  system. 
If  the  growth  of  our  transport  industries 
merely  keeps  pace  with  our  current  national 
economic  growth,  the  demand  for  transpor- 
tation will  more  than  double  in  the  next 
tv/enty  years. 

But  even  that  is  too  conservative  an  esti- 
mate. Passenger  transportation  is  growing 
much  faster  than  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct— reflecting  the  desires  of  an  affluent  peo- 
ple with  ever-increasing  incomes. 

Private  and  Public  Responsibility 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major  nation 
in  the  world  that  relies  primarily  upon  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  transportation. 

That  national  policy  has  served  us  well. 
It  must  be  continued. 

But  private  ownership  has  been  made 
feasible  only  by  the  use  of  publicly  granted 
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authority  and  the  investment  of  public 
resources— 

— ^by  the  construction  of  locks,  dams,  and 
channels  on  our  rivers  and  inland 
waterways. 

— by  the  development  of  a  vast  highway 
network. 

— by  the  construction  and  operation  of  air- 
ports and  airways. 

— by  the  development  of  ports  and  har- 
bors. 

—by  direct  financial  support  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

— by  grants  of  eminent  domain  authority. 

-—by  capital  equipment  grants  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  mass  transit. 

— in  years  past,  by  grants  of  public  land 
to  assist  the  railroads. 

Enlightened  government  has  served  as  a 
full  partner  with  private  enterprise  in  meet- 
ing America's  urgent  need  for  mobility. 

That  partnership  must  now  be  strength- 
ened with  all  the  means  that  creative  fed- 
eralism can  provide.  The  costs  of  a  trans- 
portation paralysis  in  the  years  ahead  are 
too  severe.  The  rewards  of  an  efficient  sys- 
tem are  too  great.  We  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  drift — or  proceed  with  "business 
as  usual." 

We  must  secure  for  all  our  travellers  and 
shippers  the  full  advantages  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

We  must  acquire  the  reliable  information 
we  need  for  intelligent  decisions. 

We  must  clear  away  the  institutional  and 
political  barriers  which  impede  adaptation 
and  change. 

We  must  promote  the  efforts  of  private  in- 
dustry to  give  the  American  consumer  more 
and  better  service  for  his  transportation 
dollar. 

We  must  coordinate  the  executive  func- 
tions of  our  transportation  agencies  in  a  sin- 


gle coherent  instrument  of  government. 
Thus  policy  guidance  and  support  for  each 
means  of  transportation  will  strengthen  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole. 

A  Department  of  Transportation 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  a  Cabinet 
level  Department  of  Transportation. 

I  recommend  that  this  Department  bring 
together  almost  100,000  employees  and  al- 
most $6  billion  of  Federal  funds  now  devoted 
to  transportation, 

I  urge  the  creation  of  such  a  Department 
to  serve  the  growing  demands  of  this  great 
Nation,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  expand- 
ing industry  and  to  fulfill  the  right  of  our 
taxpayers  to  maximum  efficiency  and  fru- 
gality in  Government  operations. 

In  so  doing,  I  follow  the  recommendations 
of  many  outstanding  Americans. 

In  1936,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  recommended  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  or,  in  the  alternative,  the 
consolidation  of  all  transportation  programs 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  1949,  the  Hoover  Commission  Task 
Force  on  Transportation  recommended  a 
Department  of  Transportation. 

In  1 96 1  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended such  a  Department  in  his  Budget 
Message. 

In  1 96 1  a  Special  Study  Group  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  recommended 
that  all  promotional  and  safety  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  concentrated 
in  a  Department  of  Transportation. 

Many  distinguished  Members  of  Congress 
have  offered  bills  to  create  the  Department. 
Private  citizens,  the  nation's  leading  experts 
in  the  field,  have  made  the  same  recommen- 
dation to  me. 

It  is  time  to  act  on  these  recommendations. 
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SCOPE   OF    THE    DEPARTMENT 

I  propose  that  tlie  following  agencies  and 
functions  be  consolidated  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation: 

1.  The  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation,  and  its  Pol- 
icy, Program,  Emergency  Transportation 
and  Research  staffs. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Program  it  adminis- 
ters, 

3.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  This 
key  agency,  with  its  functions  in  aviation 
safety,  promotion  and  investment,  will  be 
transferred  in  its  entirety  to  the  new  De- 
partment. It  will  continue  to  carry  out 
these  functions  in  the  new  department. 

4.  The  Coast  Guard,  whose  principal 
peacetime  activities  relate  to  transportation 
and  marine  safety.  The  Coast  Guard  will 
be  transferred  as  a  unit  from  the  Treasury 
Department.  As  in  the  past,  the  Coast 
Guard  will  operate  as  part  of  the  Navy  in 
time  of  war. 

5.  The  Maritime  Administration,  with  its 
construction  and  operating  subsidy  pro- 
grams. 

6.  The  safety  functions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  responsibility  for  investi- 
gating and  determining  the  probable  cause 
of  aircraft  accidents  and  its  appellate  func- 
tions related  to  safety. 

7.  The  safety  functions  and  car  service 
functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, principally  the  inspection  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  regulations  for  railroads, 
motor  carriers,  and  pipelines,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  rail  car  supply  in  times  of 
shortage. 

8.  The  Great  La\es  Pilotage  Administra- 
tion, the  St,  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  cer- 
tain  minor  transportation-related  activities 


of  other  agencies. 

As  this  list  indicates,  I  am  recommending 
the  consolidation  into  the  Department  of 
those  Federal  agencies  whose  primary  func- 
tions are  transportation  promotion  and 
safety. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  BOARD 

No  function  of  the  new  Department — no 
responsibility  of  its  Secretary — will  be  more 
important  than  safety.  We  must  insure  the 
safety  of  our  citizens  as  they  travel  on  our 
land,  in  our  skies,  and  over  our  waters. 

7  recommend  that  there  be  created  under 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  a  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  independent  of 
the  operating  miits  of  the  Department, 

The  sole  function  of  this  Board  will  be 
the  safety  of  our  travellers.  It  will  review 
investigations  of  accidents  to  seek  their 
causes.  It  w411  determine  compliance  with 
safety  standards.  It  will  examine  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  safety  standards  themselves.  It 
will  assume  safety  functions  transferred  from 
the  ICC  and  the  CAB. 

I  consider  the  functions  of  this  Board  so 
important  that  I  am  requesting  authority 
from  the  Congress  to  name  £iYt  Presidential 
appointees  as  its  members. 

RELATION   TO   OTHER   GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  activities  of  several  departments  and 
agencies  affect  transportation  promotion  and 
safety.  Sound  management  requires  that 
an  appropriate  and  intimate  relationship  be 
established  between  those  activities  and  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation. 

I.  The  subsidy  functions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Aviation  subsidies — now 
provided  only  for  local  airline  service — 
clearly  promote  our  domestic  transportation 
system.    But  subsidy  awards  are  an  integral 
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part  of  the  process  of  authorizing  air  carrier 
service.    This  is  a  regulatory  function. 

Therefore  the  airline  subsidy  program 
should  remain  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
however,  w\\\  develop  principles  and  criteria 
w^hich  the  Board  will  take  into  consideration 
in  its  proceedings.  In  this  way  the  subsidy 
program  will  be  coordinated  with  overall  na- 
tional transportation  policy. 

2.  The  navigation  program  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  The  Corps  of  Engineers — 
through  its  construction  of  locks  and  harbor 
facilities  and  its  channel  deepening  and  river 
bank  protection  work — makes  a  major  con- 
tribution to  water  transportation.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  should  not  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  that  construction, 
but  its  Secretary  should  be  involved  in  the 
planning  of  water  transportation  projects. 

With  the  approval  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  should  also  issue 
standards  and  criteria  for  the  economic  evalu- 
ation of  Federal  transportation  investments 
generally.  In  the  case  of  transportation  fea- 
tures of  multi-purpose  water  projects,  he 
should  do  so  after  consulting  with  the  Water 
Resources  Council. 

3.  International  Aviation,  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  should  provide  leadership 
within  the  Executive  Branch  in  formulating 
long-range  policy  for  international  aviation. 
While  foreign  policy  aspects  of  international 
aviation  are  the  responsibiHty  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
should  insure  that  our  international  aviation 
policies  are  consistent  with  overall  national 
transportation  policy. 

Subject  to  policy  determinations  by  the 
President,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  regu- 
lates international  aviation  routes  and  fares 
as  they  affect  the  United  States.  This  func- 
tion has  far-reaching  effects  on  our  foreign 
policy,  our  balance  of  payments,  and  the  vi- 


tality of  American  aviation.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  should  participate  in  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  proceedings  that  involve 
international  aviation  policy. 

4.  Urban  Transportation,  The  Depart- 
ments of  Transportation  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  must  cooperate  in  deci- 
sions affecting  urban  transportation. 

The  future  of  urban  transportation^ — the 
safety,  convenience,  and  indeed  the  liveli- 
hood of  its  users — depends  upon  wide-scale, 
rational  planning.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  contribute  to  that  planning,  it 
must  speak  with  a  coherent  voice. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  bears  the  principal  responsibil- 
ity for  a  unified  Federal  approach  to  urban 
problems.  Yet  it  cannot  perform  this  task 
without  the  counsel,  support,  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

I  shall  ask  the  two  Secretaries  to  recom- 
mend to  me,  within  a  year  after  the  creation 
of  the  new  department,  the  means  and  pro- 
cedures by  which  this  cooperation  can  best 
be  achieved — not  only  in  principle,  but  in 
practical  effect. 

ROLE    OF   THE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Department  of  Transportation  will: 

— coordinate  the  principal  existing  pro- 
grams that  promote  transportation  in 
America. 

— bring  new  technology  to  a  total  trans- 
portation system,  by  promoting  research 
and  development  in  cooperation  with 
private  industry. 

— improve  safety  in  every  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

— encourage  private  enterprise  to  take  full 
and  prompt  advantage  of  new  techno- 
logical opportunities. 

— encourage  high  quality,  low  cost  service 
to  the  public. 
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— conduct  systems  analyses  and  planning, 
to  strengthen  the  weakest  parts  of 
today's  system. 

— develop  Investment  criteria  and  stand- 
ards, and  analytical  techniques  to  assist 
all  levels  of  government  and  industry  in 
their  transportation  investments. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Cabinet  level  Department  I  recom- 
mend vv^ill  not  alter  the  economic  regulatory 
functions  of  die  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

I  do  recommend,  however,  a  change  in 
the  manner  of  selecting  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Today,  the  Chairman  of  this  vital  com- 
mission— alone  among  the  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies — is  selected,  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  by  annual  rotation  among  the 
eleven  commissioners. 

This  is  not  sound  management  practice  in 
an  agency  whose  influence  on  our  rail,  high- 
way, watervvay  and  pipeline  industries  is  so 
far-reaching. 

The  ICC  bears  the  demanding  and  chal- 
lenging responsibility  to  keep  federal  regula- 
tion attuned  to  the  needs  and  opportunities 
of  a  dynamic  industry.  Its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  18,000  transport  companies.  It 
handles  7,000  cases  each  year.  No  private 
corporation  of  such  size  and  importance 
would  change  its  chief  executive  officer  once 
each  year. 

/  shall  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
reorganization  plan  to  give  the  President 
authority  to  designate  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
among  its  members,  and  to  strengthen  his 
executive  functions. 


Safety 

105,000  Americans  died  in  accidents  last 
year. 

More  than  half  were  \illed  in  transporta- 
tion, or  in  recreation  accidents  related  to 
transportation, 

49,000  deaths  involved  motor  vehicles. 

1,300  involved  aircraft. 

1,500  involved  ships  and  boats. 

2,300  involved  railroads. 

Millions  of  Americans  were  injured  in 
transportation  accidents — the  overwhelming 
majority  involving  automobiles. 

Each  means  of  transportation  has  devel- 
oped safety  programs  of  varying  efiective- 
ness.  Yet  we  lack  a  comprehensive  program 
keyed  to  a  total  transportation  system. 

Proven  safety  techniques  in  one  means 
have  not  always  been  adapted  in  others. 

Last  year  the  highway  death  toll  set  a 
new  record.  The  prediction  for  this  year  is 
that  more  than  50,000  persons  will  die  on 
our  streets  and  highways — more  than  50,000 
useful  and  promising  lives  v/ill  be  lost,  and 
as  many  families  stung  by  grief. 

The  toll  of  Americans  filled  in  this  way 
since  the  ifiiroduction  of  the  automobile  is 
truly  unbelievable.  It  is  i,^  million— more 
than  all  the  combat  deaths  suffered  in  all  our 
wars. 

No  other  necessity  of  modern  life  has 
brought  more  convenience  to  the  American 
people — or  more  tragedy—than  the  auto- 
mobile. 

WHY  V/E   are    failing 

The  carnage  on  the  highways  must  be 
arrested. 

As  I  said  some  weeks  ago,  we  must  replace 
suicide  with  sanity  and  anarchy  with  safety. 
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The  weaknesses  of  our  present  highway 
safety  program  must  be  corrected: 

— Our  knowledge  of  causes  is  grossly  in- 
adequate. Expert  opinion  is  frequendy 
contradictory  and  confusing. 

— ^Existing  safety  programs  are  widely 
dispersed.  Government  and  private  ef- 
forts proceed  separately,  without  effec- 
tive coordination. 

— There  is  no  clear  assignment  of  respon- 
sibility at  the  Federal  level. 

— The  allocation  of  our  resources  to  high- 
way safety  is  inadequate. 

— Neither  private  industry  nor  govern- 
ment officials  concerned  with  automo- 
tive transportation  have  made  safety 
first  among  their  priorities.  Yet  we 
know  that  expensive  freeways,  power- 
ful engines,  and  smooth  exteriors  will 
not  stop  the  massacre  on  our  roads. 

WHAT   CAN   BE  DONE 

State  and  local  resources  are  insufficient 
to  bring  about  swift  reductions  in  the  high- 
way death  rate.  The  Federal  government 
must  provide  additional  resources.  Exist- 
ing programs  must  be  expanded.  Pioneer 
work  must  begin  in  neglected  areas. 

Federal  highway  safety  responsibilities 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  in  a  total  transportation 
safety  program. 

I  have  already  set  in  motion  a  number  of 
steps  under  existing  law: 

I.  To  strengthen  the  Federal  role,  I  am 
assigning  responsibility  for  coordinating 
Federal  highway  safety  programs  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  am  directing  the 
Secretary  to  establish  a  major  highway  safety 
unit  within  his  Department.  This  unit  will 
ultimately  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Traffic  Safety  will  be  reorganized. 


strengthened  and  supported  entirely  by 
federal  funds.  The  Interdepartmental 
Highway  Safety  Board  will  be  reconstituted 
and  the  Secretary's  role  strengthened. 

2.  To  give  greater  support  to  our  safety 
programs,  I  am  requesting  increased  funds 
for  research,  accident  data  collection,  im- 
proved emergency  medical  service,  driver 
education  and  testing  and  traffic  control  tech- 
nology. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  evaluate  systematically  the  resources 
allocated  to  traffic  safety,  to  msure  that  we 
are  receiving  the  maximum  benefits  from 
our  present  efforts. 

3.  To  improve  driving  conditions,  I  have 
ordered  that  high  priority  be  given  to  our 
efforts  to  build  safety  features  into  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  network. 

4.  To  save  those  who  are  injured,  I  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  wath  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  immediately  to  initiate 
projects  to  demonstrate  techniques  for  more 
effective  emergency  care  and  transportation. 
He  will  work  in  full  cooperation  with  state, 
local  and  private  officials. 

5.  To  help  us  better  understand  the  causes 
of  hightvay  accidents,  I  have  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  establish  accident  in- 
vestigation teams,  who  will  bring  us  new 
understanding  of  highway  accidents  and 
their  causes. 

6.  To  ma\e  government  vehicles  safer,  I 
have  asked  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  to  begin  a  detailed  study  of 
the  additional  vehicle  safety  features  that 
should  be  added  to  the  Federal  fleet. 

The  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966 

More — much  more — remains  to  be  done. 
The  people  of  America  deserve  an  aggressive 
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highway  safety  program. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress — the  same  Con- 
gress which  last  year  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  broad  authority  to  set  uniform 
standards  for  State  highway  safety  pro- 
grams— will  join  in  our  efforts  to  bring  that 
program  into  being. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  ig66. 

I  urge  greater  support  for  state  highway 
safety  programs. 

I  urge  the  creation  of  a  National  Highway 
Research  and  Test  Facility. 

To  begin,  I  recommend  a  $'joo  million, 
six  year  program. 

The  three  components  of  this  program  are 
as  critically  important  as  the  problems  they 
address. 

First,  federal  grants  to  the  States  for  high- 
way safety  will  he  increased.  With  these 
funds,  a  comprehensive  highway  safety  pro- 
gram can  be  developed  by  each  State  under 
standards  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Included  will  be  measures  such  as 
driver  education  and  licensing — advanced 
traffic  control  techniques — regular  vehicle 
safety  inspections — police  and  emergency 
medical  services. 

Second,  automobile  safety  performance 
will  he  improved.  Proper  design  and  engi- 
neering can  make  our  cars  safer.  Vehicles 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  must  be  designed 
and  equipped  for  maximum  safety.  Safe 
performance  design  standards  must  be  met 
in  tomorrow's  cars. 

/  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce he  given  authority  to  determine  the 
necessary  safety  performance  criteria  for  all 
vehicles  and  their  components. 

If,  after  a  two  year  period,  the  Secretary 
finds  that  adequate  voluntary  standards  are 
not  satisfactory,  he  would  be  authorized  to 
prescribe  nation-wide  mandatory  safety 
standards.    He  would  be  also  authorized  to 


prohibit  the  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of 
new  vehicles  and  their  components  which 
failed  to  meet  those  standards. 

Third,  the  Federal  government's  highway 
safety  research  efforts  will  he  expanded. 

I  recommend  construction  of  a  national 
highway  safety  research  and  test  center. 

Funds  are  needed  to  support  research  and 
testing  in  many  disciplines  related  to  high- 
way safety.  The  public  interest  demands  a 
better  understanding  of  the  human,  highvs^ay 
and  vehicle  factors  which  cause  death  and  in- 
jury. We  must  develop  more  effective  coun- 
ter-measures and  objective  standards  to  guide 
our  national  programs.  Special  accident 
teams  should  be  organized — accurate  data 
collection  should  be  enlarged  on  a  national 
basis — fellowship  grants  and  research  sup- 
port should  be  made  available  to  attract  the 
best  minds  and  talents  of  our  Nation  to  this 
urgent  work. 

This  new  highway  safety  program  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation upon  the  creation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment. 

Congress  has  not  hesitated  to  establish  rig- 
orous safety  standards  for  other  means  of 
transportation  when  circumstances  de- 
manded them. 

Today's  highway  death  toll  calls  for  an 
equally  vigorous  and  effective  expression  of 
concern  for  our  millions  of  car-owning  fam- 
ilies. For  unless  we  avert  this  slaughter,  one 
out  of  every  two  Americans  will  one  day  be 
killed  or  seriously  injured  on  our  highways. 

Safety  Standards  for  Motor  Vehicle  Tires 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  act  speedily  and 
favorably  on  S.  266g,  a  hill  establishing  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

Most  tires  sold  to  American  drivers  are 
produced  and  properly  tested  by  reputable 
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companies.  Nevertheless,  evidence  has 
shown  that  increasing  numbers  of  inferior 
tires  are  being  sold  to  unwitting  customers 
throughout  the  country.  The  dangers  such 
tires  hold  for  high-speed  automobiles  and 
their  occupants  is  obvious. 

S.  2669  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  establish,  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  interim  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  tires.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  review  these  standards  two  years 
from  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  and  to  re- 
vise them  where  necessary.  A  research  and 
development  program  under  his  direction 
would  improve  the  minimum  standards  for 
new^  tires,  and  develop  such  standards  for  re- 
treaded  tires. 

Our  driving  public  deserves  the  prompt 
passage  of  S.  2669,  and  the  protection  it  will 
afJord  tliem  from  accidents  caused  by  tire 
failures. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Last  year  90  men  and  women  lost  their 
lives  when  the  cruise  ship  Yarmouth  Castle 
burned  and  sank  in  the  calm  waters  of  the 
Caribbean. 

The  Yarmouth  Castle  was  exempt  from 
United  States  safety  standards — partially  be- 
cause of  its  "grandfather  rights"  under  law. 
It  was  built  before  1937. 

We  cannot  allow  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
to  depend  upon  the  year  in  v/hich  a  ship 
was  built. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  presently  completing 
its  investigation  of  tlie  Yarmouth  Casde  dis- 
aster. The  Maritime  Administration  has 
already  finished  its  investigation  of  financial 
responsibility. 

Later  in  this  session — when  our  inquiries 
are  accomplished  and  our  findings  re- 
ported— we  will  submit  to  the  Congress  leg- 
islation  to   improve  safety   measures   and 


guarantees  of  financial  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  owners  and  operators  of  passenger- 
carrying  vessels  sailing  from  our  ports. 

Air  Accident  Compensation 

The  United  States  has  declared  its  inten- 
tion to  withdraw  from  the  Warsaw  Conven- 
tion. Under  this  pact,  the  financial  liability 
of  a  member  nation's  airline  is  limited  to 
$8300  for  a  passenger's  death. 

Discussions  are  underway  in  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  in- 
crease this  liabiHty  for  passengers  flying  any- 
where in  the  world.  We  have  expressed 
our  opinion  that  the  limit  of  liability  should 
be  raised  to  $100,000. 

Research  and  Development 

Today  the  United  States  ranks  as  the 
world's  leader  in  technology. 

Despite  diis — and  despite  the  importance 
of  transportation  in  the  competition  for  in- 
ternational trade — exclusive  of  national 
security  and  space,  the  Federal  government 
spends  less  than  one  percent  of  its  total  re- 
search and  development  budget  for  trans- 
portation. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  private 
enterprise  bears  the  primary  responsibility 
for  research  and  development  in  the  trans- 
portation field. 

But  the  government  can  help.  It  can 
plan  and  fashion  research  and  development 
for  a  total  transportation  system  which  is 
beyond  the  responsibihty  or  capability  of  pri- 
vate industry. 

Through  government-sponsored  research 
and  development  we  can — 

— Fully  understand  the  complex  rela- 
tionships among  the  components  of  a 
total  transportation  system. 

— Provide  comprehensive  and  reliable  data 
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for  both  private  and  public  decisions, 
—identify  areas  of  transportation  which 
can  be  exploited  by  private  industry  to 
provide  safer  and  more  efiicient  services 
to  the  public. 
— Build  the  basis  for  a  more  elficient  use 

of  public  resources. 
— Provide  the  technological  base  needed 
to  assure  adequate  domestic  and  inter- 
national   transportation    in    times    of 
emergency. 
—Help  make  significant  advances  in  every 
phase  of  transport — in  aircraft,  in  ocean- 
going ships,  in  swifter  rail  service,  in 
safer  vehicles. 
The    Department    of    Transportation — 
working  with  private  industry  and  other 
government  agencies— will  provide  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research  and  development 
to  move  the  Nation  toward  our  transporta- 
tion goals.    The  Department  can  help  trans- 
late scientific  discovery  into  industrial  prac- 
tice. 

SUPERSONIC   TRANSPORT   AIRCRAFT 

The  United  States  is  pre-eminent  in  the 
field  of  aircraft  design  and  manufacture. 

We  intend  to   maintain  that  leadership. 

As  I  said  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, I  am  proposing  a  program  to  construct 
and  flight  test  a  new  2000-mile'per-hour 
supersonic  aircraft. 

Our  supersonic  transport  must  be  reliable 
and  safe  for  the  passenger. 

It  must  be  profitable  for  both  the  airlines 
and  the  manufacturers. 

Its  operating  performance  must  be  supe- 
rior to  any  comparable  aircraft. 

It  must  be  introduced  into  the  market  in 
a  timely  manner. 

We  have  underway  an  intensive  research 
and  design  program  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, supported  by  appropriations  of  $231 


million. 

The  design  competition  for  this  aircraft 
and  its  engines  is  intense  and  resourcef'jl. 

I  am  requesting  $200  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1967  appropriations  to  initiate  the 
prototype  phase  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
My  request  includes  funds  for  the  comple- 
tion of  design  competition,  expanded  eco- 
nomic and  sonic  boom  studies,  and  the  start 
of  prototype  construction. 

We  hope  to  conduct  first  flight  tests  of  the 
supersonic  transport  by  1970,  and  to  intro- 
duce it  into  commercial  service  by  1974. 

AIRCRAFT   NOISE 

The  jet  age  has  brought  progress  and 
prosperity  to  our  air  transportation  system. 
Modern  jets  can  carry  passengers  and  freight 
across  a  continent  at  speeds  close  to  that  of 
sound. 

Yet  this  progress  has  created  special  prob- 
lems of  its  own.  Aircraft  noise  is  a  growing 
source  of  annoyance  and  concern  to  the 
thousands  of  citizens  who  live  near  many 
of  our  large  airports.  As  more  of  our  air- 
ports begin  to  accommodate  jets  and  as  the 
volume  of  air  travel  expands,  the  problem 
will  take  on  added  dimension. 

There  are  no  simple  or  swift  solutions. 
But  it  is  clear  that  we  must  embark  now  on 
a  concerted  eilFort  to  alleviate  the  problems 
of  aircraft  noise.  To  this  end,  I  am  today 
directing  the  President's  Science  Advisor  to 
work  with  the  Administrators  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce,  and  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  to  frame  an  action  pro- 
gram to  attack  this  problem. 

I  am  asking  this  group  to: 

— study  the  development  of  noise  stand- 
ards and  the  compatible  uses  of  land 
near  airports, 
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—-consult  with  local  communities  and  in- 
dustry, 

— recommend  legislative  or  administra- 
tive actions  needed  to  move  ahead  in 
this  area,^ 

ADVANCED   OCEAN  VESSEL   CONCEPTS 

After  years  of  United  States  leadership^ 
maritime  technology  in  other  countries  has 
caught  up  with  and,  in  some  instances,  sur- 
passed our  own. 

The   U.S.   Merchant   Marine   suffers  in 


^On  March  18,  1966,  the  White  House  made 
public  a  memorandum  to  the  Presidentj  dated  March 
17.  from  Donald  F.  Hornig,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Science  and  Technology.  Mr.  Hornig 
referred  to  the  section  on  aircraft  noise  in  the  mes- 
sage on  transportation.  He  stated  that  he  had  con- 
vened an  ad  hoc  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Panel  in  October 
1965  to  examine  die  technical,  sociologicalj  govern- 
mental, economic,  and  legal  aspects  of  the  issue. 
The  memorandum  announced  the  completion  of  a 
report  by  the  Panel,  dated  March  1966  and  entitled 
"Alleviation  of  Jet  Aircraft  Ncise  Near  Airports** 
(Government  Printing  Office,  1966,  9  pp.). 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the  Panel  were; 

—Initiation  of  Federally  supported  studies  of  tlie 
expected  scope  of  the  noise  problem  through  1975 
and  of  the  public  and  private  programs  which  will 
be  needed  to  combat  the  problem, 

• — Creation  of  a  high  level  Federal  Task  Force 
to  undertake,  on  an  urgent  basis,  a  "systems'*  type 
analysis  of  the  problem  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ken- 
nedy, O'Hare  and  Los  Angeles  airports,  the  analysis 
to  be  extended  to  other  aHected  areas  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

— Development  of  valid,  broadly  applicable  stand- 
ards of  noise  measurement. 

—Pursuit  of  a  definitive  technical  study  pointed 
toward  a  reduction  in  noise  levels  produced  by  jet 
engines  and  by  aircraft,  together  with  a  determina- 
tion of  the  costs  associated  with  the  various  levels  of 
improvement  which  may  be  technologically  possible. 

■ — Establishment  of  a  Task  Force  to  investigate 
methods  for  Federal  participation  in  a  coordinated 
program  for  compatible  land  utilization  in  the 
vicinity  of  airports. 

— Starting  an  effort  to  identify  and  place  into 
effect  any  modifications  to  operating  procedures 
and  take-ojff  or  landing  techniques  that  would  re- 
duce noise  without  compromising  safety  (2 
Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  404). 


world  competition  because  it  bears  much 
higher  costs  than  its  competitors.  This  can 
be  offset  in  some  measure  by  technological 
improvements. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recently 
launched  the  Fast  Deployment  Logistics 
Ship  program.  This  concept  introduces  to 
the  maritime  field  the  same  systems  ap- 
proach that  lias  proven  so  successful  in  other 
Defense  and  Aerospace  programs. 

To    achieve    comparable    improvements 
throughout  the  maritime  industry,  I  am  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  v^ith  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  President's  Sci- 
entific Advisor,   and   the   Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  to  conduct  a  study  of  advanced 
vessel  concepts. 
The  work  of  this  team  will  include: 
-—Research,  development  and  planning  of 
high  speed,  large  capacity  ships,  de- 
voted  primarily   to   transporting   pre- 
loaded containers  of  varying  types  be- 
tween the  major  ports  in  the  world, 
—Research  on  an  ocean-going  Surface  Ef- 
fects Vessel  capable  of  skimming  over 
the   water   at   speeds  more  than    100 
knots. 
—Continued  exploration  of  the  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  propulsion  to  merchant 
marine  ships. 
Our  private  shipyards  should  continue  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Country.    They  can 
become  more  productive  and  competitive 
through    research    and    development    and 
through  standardization  of  ship  construction. 
With  a  new  Department  of  Transportation, 
we   wall    increase   our  efforts   to   bring  a 
modern,  efficient  merchant  marine  fleet  to 
this  Nation. 

ADVANCED  LAND  TRANSPORT 

Last  year  Congress  took  a  long  step  to- 
wards advanced  land  transportation  by  ca- 
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acting  the  High-Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Research  and  Development  program. 
This  program  will  be  continued  at  the  most 
rapid  pace  consistent  with  sound  manage- 
ment of  the  research  eflort. 

Similar  vision  and  imagination  can  be  ap- 
plied to  highway  transport. 

Segments  of  the  Interstate  Highway  net- 
work already  in  operation  are  the  most  effi- 
cient, productive  roads  ever  built  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Motor  vehicles  move  at 
higher  rates  of  speed,  more  safely  and  in 
greater  number  per  lane  than  on  conven- 
tional roads.  Transportation  costs  are  re- 
duced, and  less  land  area  is  needed  for  this 
volume  of  traffic. 

With  the  network  about  half  completed 
after  lo  years,  it  is  apparent  that  Interstate 
Highways,  as  well  as  other  roads  and  streets, 
can  become  even  more  productive  and  safe. 
Accordingly,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to: 
— Investigate  means  for  providing  guid- 
ance and  control  mechanisms  to  increase 
the  capacity  and  improve  the  safety  of 
our  highway  network. 
— Conduct  research  into  the  means  of  im- 
proving traffic  flow — particularly  in  our 
cities — so  we  can  make  better  use  of 
our  existing  roads  and  streets. 
— Investigate    the    potential    of    separate 
roadways  for  various  classes  of  vehicles, 
with  emphasis  on  improving  mass  trans- 
portation service. 

SYSTEMS   RESEARCH 

Some  of  our  brightest  opportunities  in 
research  and  development  lie  in  the  less  ob- 
vious and  often  neglected  parts  of  our  trans- 
portation system. 

We  spend  billions  for  constructing  new 
highways,  but  comparatively  little  for  traffic 
control  devices. 


We  spend  millions  for  fast  jet  aircraft — 
but  litde  on  the  traveler's  problem  of  getting 
to  and  from  the  airport. 

We  have  mounted  a  sizable  government- 
industry  program  to  expand  exports,  yet  we 
allow  a  mountain  of  red  tape  paperwork 
negate  our  efforts.  Worldwide,  a  total  of 
8io  forms  are  required  to  cover  all  types  of 
cargo  imported  and  exported.  In  this  coun- 
try alone,  as  many  as  43  separate  forms  are 
used  in  one  export  shipment.  Eighty  sepa- 
rate forms  may  be  needed  to  process  some 
imports.    This  is  paperwork  run  wild. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury 
and  Commerce  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
attack  these  problems,  through  the  use  of 
effective  systemxS  research  programs.  And 
I  have  directed  them  to  eliminate  immedi- 
ately every  unnecessary  element  of  red  tape 
that  inhibits  our  import  and  export  pro- 
grams. 

Transportation  for  America 

The  Founding  Fathers  rode  by  stage  to 
Philadelphia  to  take  pari  in.  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  They  could  not  have 
anticipated  the  immense  complexity — or  the 
problems — of  transportation  in  our  day. 

Yet  they,  too,  recognized  the  vital  national 
interest  in  commerce  between  the  States, 
The  early  Congresses  expressed  that  interest 
even  more  directly,  by  supporting  the  devel- 
opment of  road  and  waterway  systems. 

Most  important,  the  Founding  Fathers 
gave  us  a  flexible  system  of  Government. 
Cities,  states  and  the  federal  government 
can  join  together — and  in  many  cases  v/ork 
with  private  enterprise — in  partnerships  of 
creative  Federalism  to  solve  our  most  com- 
plex problems. 

For  the  very  size  of  our  transportation  re- 
quirements— rising  step-by-step  with  the 
growth  of  our  population  and  industry — 
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demands  that  we  respond  with  new  institu- 
tions, new  programs  of  research,  new  efforts 
to  make  our  vehicles  safe  as  well  as  swift. 

Modern  transportation  can  be  the  rapid 
conduit  of  economic  growth — or  a  bottle- 
neck. 

It  can  bring  jobs  and  loved  ones  and  recre- 
ation closer  to  every  family — or  it  can  bring 
instead  sudden  and  purposeless  death. 

It  can  improve  every  man's  standard  of 
living— or  multiply  the  cost  of  all  he  buys. 

It  can  be  a  convenience,  a  pleasure,  the 
passport  to  new  horizons  of  the  mind  and 
spirit-— or  it  can  frustrate  and  impede  and 
delay. 


The  choice  is  ours  to  make. 

We  build  the  cars,  the  trains,  the  planes, 
the  ships,  the  roads  and  the  airports.  We 
can,  if  we  will,  plan  their  safe  and  efficient 
use  in  the  decades  ahead  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

The  program  I  have  outlined  in  this  mes- 
sage is  the  first  step  toward  that  goal. 

I  urge  its  prompt  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

March  2, 1966 

note:  For   the   President's   remarks   upon   signing 
related  legislation,  see  Items  442,  449,  523. 


99    Citation  Accompanying  the  National  Security  Medal  Presented  to 

Frank  Byron  Rowlett»    March  2^  1966 


Citation 

As  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
the  National  Security  Agency,  and  as  a  lead- 
ing force  for  more  than  three  decades  in  the 
Nation's  cryptologic  efforts,  Mr.  Rowlett  has 
made  a  profound  contribution  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

A  pioneer  in  modern  cryptology,  he  has 
advanced  the  frontiers  of  this  crucial  field 
by  applying  his  remarkable  inventive  skill 


and  creative  energy  to  a  wide  range  of  the 
most  complex  technical  and  technological 
problems.  By  providing  the  spark  of  in- 
sight, the  initiative,  and  the  leadership  for 
new  approaches,  new  techniques,  and  new 
technology,  he  has  rendered  service  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  national  intelligence 
effort  and  to  the  Nation's  security. 

note:  The  President  presented  the  National  Security 
Medal  to  Mr.  Rowlett  at  12:20  p.m.  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  at  the  White  House. 


100    Remarks  Upon  Signing  the  "Cold  War  GI  Bill"  (Veterans' 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966).    March  3,  1966 


Members  of  the  Cabinet ,  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress,  invited  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

During  World  War  II  when  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  first  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Act,  he  stated  on  the 
occasion  of  that  signing,  "This  lav^  gives  em- 
phatic notice  to  the  men  and  w^omen  of  our 
Armed  Forces  that  the  American  people  nev- 


er intend  to  let  them  dov/n." 

That  first  GI  bill,  and  later  the  Korean 
GI  bill,  brought,  out  of  the  hardship  of  war, 
hope  for  all  of  our  American  service  people. 
They  returned  home  to  find  not  just  grati- 
tude, but  concrete  help  in  getting  a  fresh 
start:  v^ith  educational  assistance,  with  med- 
ical care,  with  guarantees  that  permitted 
them  to  buy  homes  to  live  in. 
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They  found  opportunity  which  they  used 
to  enrich  themselves  and  to  enrich  the 
Nation. 

As  we  meet  here  today  in  this  historic  East 
Room  and  look  around  and  see  our  friends 
gathered,  we  see  the  results  of  that  first 
legislation. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  m  our  Congress, 
received  training  under  the  GI  bills,  as  did 
II  United  States  Senators,  12  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  our  States,  3  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  i  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  6  of  our  astronauts,  and  5  of  the 
President's  Special  Assistants  here  in  tiic 
White  House. 

The  first  two  GI  bills  cost  $21  billion. 
Our  economists  now  estimate  that  they  re- 
sulted in  a  return  of  some  $60  billion  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  for  that  $21  billion  invested. 

The  educational  level  of  World  War  II 
and  Korean  war  veterans  averages  about  2 
years  above  the  level  of  nonveterans.  This 
difference  exists  primarily  because  of  what 
the  GI  bills  were  able  to  do. 

We  made  the  most  promising  investment 
that  a  nation  can  make,  an  investment  in 
the  talent  and  the  ambition  of  our  citizens. 
The  return  on  that  investment  has  doubled 
and  has  redoubled  ever  since. 

Today  we  come  here  in  a  time  of  new 
testing.  Today,  by  signing  a  new  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Act—that  was  authored  m  the 
Senate  by  my  colleague  and  friend  of  many 
years,  Senator  Yarborough,  and  reported  in 
the  House  by  Chairman  Teague,  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  his  committee — we 
are  reaffirming  President  Roosevelt's  pledge 
of  22  years  ago.  We  are  saying  to  the  brave 
Americans  who  serve  us  in  uniform,  in 
camps  and  bases,  in  villages  and  jungles,  that 
your  country  is  behind  you;  that  we  support 
you;  that  you  serve  us  in  time  of  danger. 

To  say  this  does  not  mean  that  all  Amer- 


icans agree  on  everything  that  is  done  or  on 
every  policy  or  on  every  commitment.  But 
it  does  mean  that  once  that  policy  is  estab- 
lished, once  that  commitment  is  made,  once 
that  pledge  is  given,  we  support  fully  the 
young  men  who  are  the  spearhead  of  that 
policy. 

The  Congress  has  passed  this  legislation. 
It  passed  it  without  a  single  dissenting  vote. 
In  doing  so,  it  said:  We  will  support  these 
men  who  are  defending  our  freedom  to  de- 
bate, who  are  joining  in  a  most  historic  pro- 
test for  their  country — a  protest  against 
tyranny,  a  protest  against  aggression,  and  a 
protest  against  misery. 

The  budget  I  sent  to  Congress  this  year 
resulted  from  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
Nation's  resources.  My  Cabinet  officers 
brought  to  my  home  in  Texas,  where  I  was 
recuperating  from  an,  operation,  budget  re- 
quests that  they  had  gone  over  very  care- 
fully that  amounted  to  $130  billion.  They 
felt  that  they  could  not  reduce  beyond  this 
amount.  It  was  my  sad  duty  to  bring  those 
requests  in  line  with  what  I  thought  our 
resources  were  and  what  I  thought  the  Con- 
gress would  approve.  And  we  got  them 
dov/n  to  a  little  under  $113  billion. 

Of  that  1 113  billion,  over  fio  billion — 
$10.2  billion  to  be  exact — will  go  this  year 
to  education  and  training.  When  I  became 
President  in  fiscal  year  1964,  we  were  spend- 
ing $4,750  million.  Although  I  have  been 
in  the  Presidency  but  a  little  over  2  years, 
we  have  more  than  doubled  the  amount  that 
we  are  spending  for  education  and  train- 
ing— from  $4.75  billion  to  $10.2  billion — 
from  fiscal  1964  to  fiscal  1967. 

Education  gets  more  money  in  this  budget 
than  any  other  items  except  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  some  $12  billion,  and  the  De- 
fense Department,  which,  as  you  know,  ex- 
ceeds $50  billion. 

Well,  I  must  be  frank.    I  had  felt  that  we 
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could  start  the  new  Gl  program,  and  that 
we  should,  by  providing  special  funds  for 
soldiers  who  served  in  combat  areas.  Others 
could  be  provided  opportunity  grants 
through  the  Higher  Education  Act.  In  that 
way,  I  was  hopeful  that  we  would  not  ask 
for  more  than  we  could  get,  or  bite  ofl  more 
than  we  could  chew  in  educational  costs. 

The  Congress  considered  these  measures, 
and  in  their  judgment,  as  I  say,  passed  tills 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  They  felt  that  we 
should  go  far  in.  excess  of  what  I  asked  for 
this  year.  The  bill  before  m.e  this  morning 
exceeds  my  budget  request  by  m.ore  than 
$245  million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  by 
more  than  |r,8oo  million  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Because  it  is  for  education,  I  am  going  to 
sign  this  bill,  even  though  it  provides  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  more  than  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  recommend  or  to  ask 
for  this  year. 

This  is  the  first  major  measure  enacted  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  a  President  just 
must  not  ignore  the  unanimous  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  two  Texas  chair- 
men, Yarborough  and  Teague,  and  some  5 
million  men  who  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
who  have  worn  the  uniform. 

I  want  to  call  attention,  however,  and 
make  a  most  solemn  warning  about  future 
legislation.  Unless  we  can  balance  our  re- 
quests with  prudence,  and  our  concern  with 
caution,  tlien  we  are  likely  to  get  our  figures 
back  to  that  $130  billion  that  came  over  from 
the  departments. 

I  am  going  to  sign  this  measure  this  morn- 
ing notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  goes 
further  than  I  was  willing  to  ask  for  this 
year,  because,  paraphrasing  what  Secretary 
Rusk  said  the  other  day  in  response  to  a 


question  from  Congress,  he  said,  "Well, 
Senator,  could  it  be  that  they  could  perhaps 
be  wrong?"  And  it  just  could  be  that  the 
President  was  wrong  when  he  made  his 
original  request. 

I  supported  this  legislation  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  sometimes  you 
look  at  things  a  little  differently  from  one 
end  of  the  Avenue  than  you  do  from  the 
other. 

I  have  tried  to  take  into  consideration  all 
of  the  factors  that  should  be  weighed.  I 
have  heard  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  every  commander—General 
Walt  this  week.  General  Westmoreland  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago — tell  me  about  the  dedi- 
cation of  our  fighting  men.  I  am  convinced 
that  these  brave  Americans  who  serve  us  on 
many  fronts  today,  particularly  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  others,  are 
the  very  best  men  that  our  country  has  ever 
produced.    They  are  great  soldiers. 

I  am  going  to  resolve  this  doubt  in  behalf 
of  the  Congress,  which  has  spent  more  hours 
considering  this  than  I  have,  and  sign  this 
legislation  in  the  hope  that  when  the  peace 
is  won,  we  can  provide  the  means  of  making 
great  civilians  in  time  of  peace  out  of  these 
great  soldiers  who  served  us  in  time  of  need. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  ii:io  a.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  During  his  re- 
marks he  referred  to  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  of 
Texas,  Representative  OHn  E.  Teague  of  Texas, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs,  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt, 
Commanding  General  of  the  III  Marine  Amphibious 
Force  in  Vietnam,  and  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land, Commander,  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam. 

As  enacted,  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits 
Act  of  1966  is  Public  Law  89-358  (80  Stat.  12). 
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101     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities,    March  3,  1966 


Mr,  Vice  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
Dr,  Moe,  distinguished  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

In  1837,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  spoke  to 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  handed  this  challenge  to  Amer- 
ica's learned  men:  "The  office  of  the  scholar," 
he  said,  "is  to  cheer  and  to  raise  and  to  guide 
men  by  showing  them  facts  amidst  appear- 
ances, lie  is  the  world's  eye,  and  he  is  the 
world's  heart/' 

Today,  as  we  meet  here  in  this  historic 
East  Room,  129  years  later,  we  are  very 
much  in  need  of  clear  eyes  and  stout  hearts. 
We  need  them^  now  more  than  ever,  and  we 
need  men  of  learning,  too,  more  than  we 
have  ever  needed  them  before. 

We  have  proven  our  scientific  and  our 
technical  genius.  Science,  as  someone  has 
said,  has  taught  ms  to  fly  through  the  air 
higher  and  faster  than  the  birds,  to  swim 
through  the  sea  deeper  and  farther  than  the 
fish,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  walk 
the  earth  like  men. 

Science  can  give  us  goods,  goods  we  need, 
but  the  humanities — art  and  literature,  po- 
etry and  history,  law  and  philosophy — must 
give  us  the  goals  that  we  have. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  has  a  most  crucial  role  to  play 
in  American  life  today,  not  only  in  enrich- 
ing scholarship,  but  in  enriching  life  for  all 
people. 

We  believe  in  America  that  men  of 
thought  and  men  of  action  must  not  be  iso- 
lated. They  must  be  bound  closely  to- 
gether. Congress  was  acting  on  that  belief 
when  it  accepted  our  recommendations  and 
established  this  Council  in  a  rather  adven- 


turesome spirit  and  a  rather  far-reaching 
piece  of  legislation.  As  you  have  come  here 
to  do  your  work,  I  hope  that  you  will  also 
bear  that  in  mind  and  act  on  that  belief. 

I  hope  you  will  use  your  freedom  and  your 
funds  to  call  forth  a  new  American  scholar, 
one  who  can  meet  Emerson's  challenge  "to 
raise  and  to  guide  men."  The  American 
scholar  will  look  for  facts,  and  beyond  facts 
he  will  look  for  value.  He  will  aspire  not 
only  to  knowledge,  but  to  wisdom.  He  will 
know  that  learning  exists  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but,  rather,  for  man's  sake. 

He  will  find  his  destiny  in  solving  man's 
problems  and  not  just  in  cataloging  them. 
We  spend  too  much  time  stating  them  and 
too  little  tim^e  finding  the  solution.  He  v/ill 
remember  Emerson's  admonition  that  there 
can  be  no  scholar  without  the  heroic  mind. 

That,  I  know,  is  a  rather  large  order. 
You  are  only  a  few  men  and  women,  v/ith 
very  limited  time  and  resources.  But  every 
great  enterprise  starts  with  one  man  or,  at 
the  most,  a  few.  And  every  great  endeavor 
depends  more  on  the  daring  than  on  the 
dollar,  more  on  brainpower  than  on 
budgets. 

I  just  had  my  budget  busted  wide  open 
this  morning  by  my  colleagues  from  Texas, 
but  it  was  on  behalf  of  soldiers  who  need 
education.  If  it  is  going  to  be  busted,  it 
couldn't  be  busted  for  a  better  purpose. 

I  say  that  to  you  also.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  this  endeavor.  Almost  two  cen- 
turies ago  John  Adams  had  this  to  say  about 
the  advance  of  learning:  "I  must  study  poli- 
tics and  war,"  he  said,  "that  my  sons  may 
have  the  liberty  to  study  mathematics  and 
philosophy. 

"My  sons  ought  to  study  mathematics  and 
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philosophy,  geography  and  natural  history, 
naval  architecture  and  navigation,  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  in  order  to  give  their 
children  a  right  to  study  painting  and 
poetry,  music  and  literature,  architecture, 
tapestry,  and  porcelain." 

So  today,  in  a  world  that  is  very  thirsty 
for  genius,  we  must  study  all  of  these  things 
at  once  if  we  are  to  produce  a  culture  which 
comes  anywhere  near  matching  our  wealth. 
We  are  not  just  going  to  talk  about  produc- 
ing it,  either;  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  it.    And  that's  a  change  for  America. 

We  do  have  the  material  power  to  con- 
quer economic  want.  Now  we  need  the 
will  to  attack  the  poverty  of  man's  spirit. 
We  have  looked  throughout  America  and 
selected  you — you  members  of  this  Council— 
to  lead  the  attack  on  the  poverty  of  man's 
spirit. 

From  the  moment  that  you  take  your 
oath,  your  Job  will  be  to  cup  your  hands 
about  the  flame  of  our  Nation's  genius,  to 
protect  and  to  nourish  that  flame,  to  make 
a  torch  which  will  light  the  path  of  a  people 
who  are  seeking  greatness.    I  cannot  forgo 


the  opportunity  of  saying  to  this  somewhat 
adventuresome  and  courageous  group  of 
men  in  the  Congress  who  provided  legisla- 
tive leadership  in  this  field,  "You  have  not 
only  your  President's  gratitude,  but  the 
gratitude  of  the  American  people  for  your 
leadership." 

To  those  of  you  who  have  come  here  this 
morning  to  embark  on  this  nev/  adventure 
and  to  take  your  oath,  I  say  welcome — and 
on  behalf  of  a  grateful  people  express  not 
only  my  admiration  for  your  endeavors  in 
this  field  and  your  leadership  and  your  will- 
ingness to  work  with  us,  but  my  gratitude 
for  your  coming  here  to  sign  up  today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:10  p.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  "White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  and  Dr.  Henry  A.  Moe,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities. 

The  Council  was  established  by  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  (79  Stat.  845)  to  initiate  and  support  indi- 
vidual programs  and  group  projects  designed  to 
strengthen  education  and  scholarship  in  humanistic 
subjects.  The  names  of  the  26  members  of  the 
Council  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Pre.sidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  120). 


102    Memorandum  on  the  Processing  of  Federal  Employees'  Claims 
for  Workmen's  Compensation  Benefits.     March  3,  1966 

[  Released  March  3,  1966.    Dated  March  2,  1966  ] 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies: 

Subject:  Delay  in  Processing  Workmen's 
Compensation  Benefits  for  Federal 
Employees 

While  we  strive  to  reduce  the  number  of 
injuries  and  accidental  deaths  occurring  in 
Federal  employment,  we  must  be  mindful 
of  the  hardship  and  suffering  where  our 
efforts  have  failed.    Fortunately,  the  Federal 


Employees'  Compensation  Act  provides  one 
of  the  finest  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
grams in  the  country. 

For  this  protection  to  be  fully  effective,  the 
flow  of  family  income  should  not  be  unduly 
interrupted.  When  the  breadwinner's  wages 
stop,  delays  m  commencing  benefit  pay- 
ments can  create  severe  financial  hardships. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  average 
delay  is  now  71  days. 

I  believe  that  this  excessive  delay  can  be 
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shortened  if  Federal  agencies  strive  to  speed 
up  their  reporting  procedures  and  increase 
the  accuracy  of  their  accident  reports. 
Therefore,  I  am  asking  the  members  of  my 
Cabinet  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  to  provide  a  top-level  internal  re- 
view of  accident  reporting  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate  bottlenecks   and   develop   streamlined 


procedures.  Further,  I  am  asking  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  available  to  other 
Federal  agencies  technical  advice  on  this 
problem. 

I  believe  that  with  increased  diligence,  this 
source  of  hardship  can  be  diminished. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


103    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on  the 
Communications  Satellite  Program.    March  3,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  iitw  communications  era  has  begun. 

The  first  commercial  satellite  is  in  orbit 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  an  unchanging 
location  linking  millions  of  people,  thousands 
of  miles  apart,  in  reliable  telecommunica- 
tions betv/een  North  America  and  Europe. 

The  flights  of  our  astronauts,  the  Olympic 
Games,  international  policy  discussions,  and 
other  occasions  of  broad  interest  and  major 
importance  have  been  transmitted  through- 
out the  world  by  way  of  communications 
satellites.  Today  information  is  made  avail- 
able for  improving  health,  warning  against 
major  storms,  and  increasing  agricultural 
output. 

This  historic  space  bridge  will  be  enlarged. 
Satellites  scheduled  to  be  launched  later  this 
year  are  to  span  the  Pacific  and  expand  cov- 
erage over  the  Atlantic. 

The  com^mercial  satellite  service  wdll  ad- 
vance to  provide  this  new  and  unique  tele- 
communications capability  to  other  areas  of 
the  world. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  entire  news- 
papers and  service  from  the  world's  greatest 
libraries  will  be  able  to  enter  the  homes  of 
all  those  eager  for  knowledge. 

This  dramatic  effort  follows  from  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962,  which 


called  for  the  establishment  of  a  v/orldwide 
commercial  communications  system  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

With  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration as  the  United  States  representative 
designated  by  the  Act,  an  international  con- 
soitium  of  participants  in  this  global  venture 
continues  to  grow.  Forty-eight  countries 
are  now  engaged  m  this  joint  venture,  wdth 
the  Corporation  acting  as  manager  on  be- 
half of  all  participants  under  the  interna- 
tional agreements. 

In  the  forward  movement  of  the  comxmuni- 
cations  satellite  program,  all  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress have  assisted  in  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jectives and  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Under  Secdon  404(a)  of  the  Act,  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  this 
national  program,  which  is  successfully  ad- 
vancing communications  satellite  technology 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

The  White  House 

March  3,  1966 

note:  The  Annual  Report  on  Activities  and  Ac- 
complishments Under  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962,  January  i -December  31,  1965  (17 
pp.,  Executive  Office  of  the  President)  is  also  printed 
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in  House  Document  400  (89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
A  summary  was  released  by  die  White  House  on 
March  3,  1966  (2  Weekly  Comp,  Pres.  Docs.,  p. 
315)- 


On  the  same  day  the  White  House  also  made 
public  the  annual  report  o£  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation  for  the  year  1965  (February 
1966,  25  pp.). 


104    Memorandum  Announcing  Revised  Guidelines  Governing 
Development  by  the  Government  of  Products  or  Services  for 
Its  Ov^n  Use.    March  3,  1966 


Memorandum  to  the  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Agencies: 

Each  of  you  is  aware  of  my  determination 
that  this  Administration  achieve  maximum 
effectiveness  in  the  conduct  of  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Government. 

We  must  seek  in  every  feasible  way  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  carrying  out  governmental 
programs.  But  we  must  remember  that  our 
budgetary  costs — our  current  out-of-pocket 
expenditures — do  not  always  provide  a  true 
measure  of  the  cost  of  Government  activities. 
This  is  often  true  when  the  Government 
undertakes  to  provide  for  itself  a  product  or 
a  service  which  is  obtainable  from  com- 
mercial sources. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  desirable,  or  even 
necessary,  in  some  instances  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  produce  directly  certain  products  or 
services  for  its  own  use.  This  action  may 
be  dictated  by  program  requirements,  or  by 
lack  of  an  acceptable  commercial  source,  or 
because  significant  dollar  savings  may  result. 

Decisions  which  involve  the  question  of 
whether  the  Government  provides  directly 
products  or  services  for  its  own  use  must  be 
exercised  under  uniform  guidelines  and 
principles.    This  is  necessary  in  order — 

— to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
on  an  orderly  basis; 

— to  limit  budgetary  costs;  and 

— to  maintain  the  Government's  policy  of 
reliance  upon  private  enterprise. 

At  my  direction  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 


of  the  Budget  is  issuing  detailed  guidelines 
to  determine  when  the  Government  should 
provide  products  and  services  for  its  own 
use.  These  guidelines  are  die  result  of  long 
study,  based  on  experience  over  die  past  six 
years  since  the  current  guidelines  were 
issued. 

Each  of  you  is  requested  to  designate  an 
assistant  secretary  or  other  official  of  com- 
parable rank  to — 
— review  new  proposals  for  the  agency  to 
provide  its  own  supplies  or  services  be- 
fore they  are  included  in  the  agency's 
budget; 
— review  experience  under  the  new  guide- 
lines; and 
— suggest  any  significant  changes  to  the 
guidelines  which  experience  may  indi- 
cate to  be  desirable. 
I  do  not  wish  to  impose  rigid  or  burden- 
some reporting  requirements  on  each  agency 
with  respect  to  the  new  guidelines.    How^- 
ever  these  guidelines  will  require  that  appro- 
priate   records    be   maintained    relative    to 
agency  commercial  or  industrial  activities.    I 
am  also  requesting  the  Budget  Director  to 
report  to  me  from  time  to  time  on  how  the 
new  directives  are  being  carried  out,  and 
whether  experience  suggests  changes  in  the 
guidelines  or  in  agency  reporting  require- 
ments. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  The  guidelines  arc  printed  in  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Circular  A-76,  dated  March  3,  1966. 
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105    Memorandum  Establishing  a  Task  Force  on  Summer  Domestic 
Programs.    March  5^  1966 

[  Released  March  5,  1966.    Dated  March  2,  1966  ] 


Memorandum  for  the  Vice  President 

Subject:  Task  Force  on  Summer  Domestic 
Programs 

Each  year  a  number  of  serious  problems, 
amenable  to  public  action,  arise  or  are  exag- 
gerated during  the  summer  months.    For 
instance: 
— Youths  on  school  vacation  are  searching 
for   employment  and   could   therefore 
profit  greatly  by  additional  job  oppor- 
tunities.   While  rising  economic  activ- 
ity will  open  up  many  jobs  for  these 


I  believe  that,  with  adequate  prior  plan- 
ning, the  Federal  Government  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  toward  assuring  that 
available  resources  are  used  in  the  most  elii- 
cient  manner  to  cope  with  those  problems 
which  emerge.  This  mxemorandum  estab- 
lishes a  special  task  force  to  carry  out  the 
desired  planning.  Members  of  the  tasl: 
force,  to  be  chaired  by  you,  will  be  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Secretary  of  HEW,  Secretary  of  HUD,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Chairman  of  the  CSC,  and 
the  Director  of  GEO. 


young  people,  we  cannot  assume  that  it  I  would  expect  this  task  force  to:  (a)  iden- 


will  take  care  of  the  entire  problem. 

—Children  and  youths  on  summer  vaca- 
tion place  greater  demands  upon  exist- 
ing recreational  and  community  facili- 
ties to  occupy  their  time. 

-—Working  mothers  with  school-age  chil- 
dren have  greater  difficulty  m  maintain- 
ing their  jobs. 

— Unrest  is  typically  greatest  during  the 
summer  months. 

At  the  same  tim.e,  many  resources  which 
could  be  utilized  to  cope  with  social  prob- 
lems are  freed  up  during  the  summer: 

— School  teachers,  counselors,  and  univer- 
sity students  seeking  summer  employ- 
ment could  be  better  utilized. 

— Physical  facilities  of  schools,  such  as 
classrooms  and  gymnasiums  can  be 
made  more  generally  available. 

— Certain  jobs,  such  as  park  beautifica- 
tion,  conservation  work,  and  in  tourist 
industries,  are  expanded  in  the  summer 
and  should  be  identified. 


tify  and  describe  problems  that  are  likely  to 
arise  next  summer,  (b)  indicate  appropriate 
action  which  should  be  taken  to  alleviate 
such  problems,  and  (c)  indicate  hovv^  such 
action  mJght  best  be  implemented.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  expect  the  task  force 
to  consider  not  only  the  most  efficient  use 
of  Federal  resources  in  combating  such 
problems,  but  also  how  best  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions. The  potential  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  task  force  should  embrace  the 
full  range  of  domestic  social  concern,  in- 
cluding employment,  education,  recreation, 
health,  community  relations,  etc. 

I  request  that  this  task  force  submit  to  me 
its  recommendations  by  April  i,  1966. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  The  recommendations  of  the  task  force  were 
made  public  on  April  ii,  together  with  a  statement 
by  the  President  in  response  thereto  (see  Item  171). 
The  memorandum  was  released  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 
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106  Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Announcing  the  Selection  of  a 
Task  Force  on  the  Health  and  Education  Needs  of  the  People  of 
South  Vietnam.    March  6,  1966 


TFIE  United  States  has  a  tv/ofold  objective 
in  Vietnam — not  only  to  help  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  win  its  war  against  aggression 
but  also  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  meaning- 
ful and  durable  peace. 

The  members  of  this  mission  will  bring 
professional  competence  to  the  work  of  the 
health  and  education  task  force.  This  can 
only  be  the  beginning  of  what  must  be  a 
continuing  effort  on  the  part  of  both  govern- 
ments to  give  new  promise  and  new  purpose 
to  the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

note:  The  President's  statement  was  made  public 
as  part  of  a  White  House  release  announcing  the 
selection  of  a  task  force,  headed  by  Secretary  Gard- 
ner, to  study  die  health  and  education  needs  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  The  release  stated  that 
tlie  task  force  would  depart  for  Saigon  on  March  12 


to  help  plan  an  intensified  attack  on  hunger,  ignor- 
ance, and  disease  in  Vietnam  in  accordance  with 
a  joint  pledge  made  by  President  Johnson  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (see  Items  54- 

56). 

The  release  noted  that  the  task  force  would  be 
composed  of  15  leading  experts  in  health  and  edu- 
cation, among  them  Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Francis 
Keppel,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  HlEW, 
and  S.  Douglass  Cater,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President.  The  release  pointed  out  diat  tlie  task 
force  would  be  the  second  to  visit  Vietnam  since 
the  Honolulu  Conference  on  February  7  and  8,  a 
team  of  agricultural  experts  headed  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orviile  L.  Freeman  having  arrived  in 
Saigon  on  February  11. 

The  full  text  of  the  White  House  release  (widi 
names  of  the  other  task  force  members)  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  331), 

See  also  Item  85. 


107    Text  of  Distinguished  Unit  Citation  Awarded  to  the  i2ist 
Aviation  Company  (Air  Mobile  Light).    March  y^  1966 


BY  VIRTUE  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  I  have  today  aw^^arded 

THE   DISTINGUISHED   UNIT   CITATION 
TO 

the  12 1  st  aviation  company 

(air  mobile  light) 
united  states  armed  forces 

AND 

ATTACHED   UNITS 

2D   MEDICAL  DISPENSARY    (gENERAl) 

80TH  TRANSPORTATION  DETACHMENT 

(cargo   HELICOPTER   FIELD   MAINTENANCE) 

82d  medical  detachment 

(helicopter  ambulance) 

i34th  medical  detachment 


257TH  SIGNAL  DETACHMENT 

DETACHMENT   7,   30TH  WEATHER   SQUADRON, 

UNITED   STATES  AIR   FORCE 

6TH  AIRLIFT  PLATOON 
5TH  GUNNER  DETACHMENT 

FOR 
EXTRAORDINARY   HEROISM 

The  12 1  St  Aviation  Company  (Air  Mobile 
Light)  and  attached  units  distinguished 
themselves  by  extraordinary  heroism  while 
engaged  in  military  operations  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  on  5  December  1964. 
The  members  of  this  Company  and  the  fore- 
going units  demonstrated  indomitable  cour- 
age and  professional  skill  while  providing 
direct  support  for  a  Republic  of  Vietnam 
military    ground     operation     in    territory 
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known  to  be  dominated  by  insurgents. 
Their  outstanding  effectiveness  resulted  in 
the  success  of  aerial  troop  lifts  despite  expo- 
sure to  intensive  hostile  gunfire,  m  the  timely 
modification  of  techniques  which  kept  pace 
with  the  rapidly  changing  tactical  situations, 
and  in  the  on-the-spot  field  maintenance  for 
aircraft.  Prompt  medical  assistance  was 
given  to  the  combat  soldier  and  a  countless 
number  of  friendly  casualties  were  quickly 
evacuated  from  the  battlefield.  Through 
their  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  gallant  ef- 
forts, these  brave  officers  and  m^rx  contrib- 
uted in  great  rrxcasure  to  the  progress  of  the 
counterinsurgency  effort  conducted  in  the 


Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  devotion  to  duty, 
outstanding  achievements,  and  extraordinary 
heroism  displayed  by  the  members  of  the 
i2ist  Aviation  Company  (x'^.ir  Mobile  Light) 
and  the  participating  units  reflect  great  credit 
upon  themselves  and  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Lyndon  B,  Johnson 

note:  I'he  citation  was  made  public  as  part  of  a 
White  House  release  annouDcing  the  award  by  the 
President  of  the  Distinguished  Unit  Citation  to  the 
i2ist  Aviation  Company  (Air  >y[obi!e  Light), 
United  States  Armed  Forces.  Tlie  release  noted 
that  the  121st  Aviation  Company  was  in  direct  sup- 
port of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  21st  Infantry 
Division  during  operations  against  the  Vietcrng  m 
the  vicinity  of  Ca  Man. 


108    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Increased  Pay^ 
Retirement,  and  Health  Benefits  for  Federal  Employees. 
March  7, 1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Among  the  mai-y  blessings  which  Ameri- 
cans can  count  is  a  corps  of  Federal  civil 
servants  that  is  unequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Konest,  intelligent,  efficient,  and — 
above  all^ — dedicated,  these  men  and  women 
represent  a  national  resource  and  a  national 
asset. 

America  expects  much  of  these  public  serv- 
ants. We  have  made  vigorous  demands 
on  their  time  and  energy.  We  have  exacted 
from  them  high  standards  of  v/ork  and 
conduct. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  moved  steadily  to 
compensate  these  men  and  women  equitably 
and  competitively  for  their  quality  perform- 
ance in  the  public  interest.  To  that  end,  the 
Administration  prepared  and  the  Congress 
enacted,  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962.  We  established  the  principle  that 
Government  workers  are  entitled  to  a  pay 
scale  which  compares  favorably  with  pay  in 
private  industry. 


Such  a  pay  scale  is  as  much  m  the  national 
interest  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Govern- 
ment employees.  I  said  when  signing  the 
Government  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1964: 

"America's  challenges  cannot  be  met  in 
this  modern  world  by  mediocrity,  at  any 
level,  public  or  private.  All  through  our  so- 
ciety we  must  search  for  brilliance,  welcome 
genius,  strive  for  excellence." 

We  have  been  true  to  the  principle  of 
com.parability.  Since  1961,  the  pay  of  Fed- 
eral employees  has  increased  by  over  16  per- 
cent. 

In  the  brief  period  since  I  have  been  Pres- 
ident, employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  enjoyed  pay  increases  amounting  to 
nearly  12  percent.  These  increases  have 
done  much  to  close  the  gap  between  com- 
pensation  for  Government  employees  and 
those  in  private  enterprise. 

The  increases  In  basic  pay,  however,  were 
not  accompanied  by  any  significant  benefits 
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in  forms  other  than  salary.  Yet  pay,  retire- 
ment, and  other  fringe  benefits  are  all  parts 
of  an  employee's  total  compensation.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  basic  fact  is  crucial  in  de- 
veloping a  rational  and  equitable  system  of 
compensation.  Neither  pay,  nor  retirement, 
nor  other  fringe  benefits  can  be  considered 
in  isolation.  For  all  of  them  together  repre- 
sent the  worker's  real  reward. 

The  proposals  which  I  am  making  today 
reflect  this  consideration. 

/  propose  increases  in  Federal  compcnsa- 
tion  of  $48^  million  per  year, 

I  mn  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  an  average  increase 
for  Federal  civilian  employees  amounting 
to  J.2  percent  of  total  compensation. 

On  the  average,  direct  salary  increases  v/ill 
amount  to  2.85  percent.  The  other  increases 
are  for  fringe  benefits  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment employee  in  providing  for  his  own 
economic  security. 

In  considering  these  proposals,  I  urge 
careful  study  of  the  supporting  data  and 
background  information  contained  in  the 
two  reports  transmitted  with  this  message: 

1.  The  report  of  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Federal  StafI  Retirement  Systems,  pre- 
pared in  response  to  my  request  of  February 
I,  1965,  for  a  review  of  Federal  retirement 
policies  and  benefits. 

2,  The  annual  report  to  the  President  of 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission on  the  comparison  between  Federal 
civilian  pay  levels  and  those  in  private  en- 
terprise— as  required  by  law. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  take  into  ac- 
count two  other  considerations  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  Federal  employee — and 
all  wage  earners — and  the  Nation  as  a  whole: 
— ^The  wage-price  guideposts  which  are 
key  weapons  in  our  defense  against  in- 
flation, and 


— Sound  and  responsible  Federal  fiscal 
policy. 

Both  of  these  considerations  weighed 
heavily  in  my  mind  as  I  studied  various 
possible  recommendations  to  make  to  the 
Congress  this  year.  For  nothing  will  de- 
stroy the  progress  of  the  Federal  employee 
in  his  efforts  to  achieve  comparability  more 
effectively  than  the  erosion  of  inflation. 

PAY 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  a  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees— 
eJBEective  January  i,  ipiSy—ranging  from  i 
percent  to  4V2  percent. 

With  these  increases,  nearly  one  million 
of  the  1,8  million  employees  afjected  will 
achieve  pay  comparability  with  private  en- 
terprise. These  employees  include  about 
88  percent  of  all  postal  workers  and  the  more 
than  470,000  Classification  Act  employees 
in  grades  GS~i  through  GS-5. 

The  smallest  increase  of  approximately 
I  percent  w^ill  go  to  the  lowest  of  the  two 
grades  of  the  Classification  system  which  are 
already  above  comparability.  The  modesdy 
higher  increases  will  go  to  the  relatively  few 
upper  grades  where  the  current  compara- 
bility difference  is  larger  and  where,  accord- 
ingly, our  recniiting  difficulties  are  greatest. 

RETIREMENT 

T  shall  not  detail  in  this  message  all  of  the 
changes  recommended  by  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems. 
The  report  speaks  for  itself  clearly  and 
succinctly.    I  endorse  it. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  three  pro- 
posals which  I  believe  to  be  most  urgent. 
These  are: 

I.  Those  who  reach  age  55  with  30  years 
of  service,  should  be  allowed  to  retire  with- 
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out  reduction  in  annuity.  The  Government 
should  also  have  the  option  to  retire  involun- 
tarily, at  agt  55,  employees  in  grades  GS-13 
and  above  who  have  30  or  more  years  of 
service. 

2.  We  should  guarantee  that  retirement, 
disability,  and  survivor  benefits  are  at  least 
equal  to  benefits  payable  under  the  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Disability  Insurance  program 
of  the  Social  Security  system. 

3.  We  should  provide  for  the  transfer  to 
the  Social  Security  system  of  service  credits 
of  employees  who  die,  become  disabled,  or 
leave  Federal  employment  before  becoming 
eligible  for  Federal  retirement  systems 
benefits. 

I  recommend  that  these  three  proposals, 
like  the  basic  pay  increases,  be  made  effective 
January  i,  1967. 
I  also  recommend: 

— The  enactment  into  law  of  a  clear  state- 
ment of  retirement  policy,  as  set  forth 
m  detail  on  pages  10  and  11  of  the  Cabi- 
net Committee's  report. 
— Adjustments  between  the  Civil  Service 
and    the    Foreign    Service    retirement 
systems. 
The  ultimate  costs  of  all  of  the  proposed 
changes   in  the  retirement  systems  are  set 
forth  ii\  tabular  form  on  pages  21  and  22  of 
the  Committee's  report.    This  report  also 
contains  a  sound  financing  plan.    It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  place  our  retirement  system  on 
a  sound  basis  of  financing  as  soon  as  possible. 
/  recommend  that  financing  provisions  be 
enacted  as  a  part  of  the  retirement  legislation, 
including  a  .5  percent  increase  in  contribu- 
tions of  both  agencies  and  employees,  effec- 
tive January  1,  ig6y. 

The  report  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  does 
not  deal  with  changes  in  the  military  retire- 
ment system.  Although  the  committee 
reviewed  important  aspects  of  military  re- 
tirement,  it  agreed  with  the  Secretary  of 


Defense  that  recommendations  for  funda- 
mental changes  should  wait  completion  of  a 
broad  management  study  now  underway  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  retirement  report  and  the  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  presented  by  it  are 
major  steps  forward  in  our  continuing  efforts 
to  improve  the  compensation  system  for 
Federal  employees.  In  my  judgment,  they 
are  equal  in  importance  to  the  1962  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act. 

OTHER   BENEFITS 

/  recommend  a  phased  ttvo-year  increase  in 
the  Government's  contribution  to  our  civilian 
health  benefits  program. 

The  first  increase  should  be  effective  on 
January  i,  1967;  the  second  on  January  i, 
1968.  These  increases  would  restore  the 
ratio  of  costs  to  the  Government  and  costs 
to  the  employee  established  by  the  original 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 

The  effective  date  of  other  important  ad- 
justments in  our  retirement  system  should 
be  deferred  for  at  least  another  year.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  to: 

1.  Extend  Medicare  to  Federal  civilian 
employees. 

2.  Continue  benefits  until  age  22  for  those 
surviving  children  of  deceased  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  continuing  their  education. 

3.  Compute  benefits  on  the  basis  of  a 
guaranteed  disability  minimum  to  widows 
of  employees  who  die  after  retirement  for 
disability. 

4.  Continue  benefits  for  a  surviving 
widow  if  she  remarries  after  age  60. 

NEED   FOR   NEW  KNOWLEDGE 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  modernize  our 
policy  of  total  compensation,  we  need  better 
information    than    is    now    available.    We 
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must  examine  all  of  the  fringe  benefits  in 
cur  compensation  system.  These  include 
leave,  holiday  pay,  special  pay  differentials, 
unemployment  insurance,  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  benefits  for  duty- 
related  accidents  and  illness,  health  benefits, 
life  insurance,  and  counterpart  benefits  pre- 
vailing elsewhere  in  our  economy. 

/  am  recommending  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  funds  for  collection  and  evalua- 
tion of  ifjformation  on  non-Federal  fringe 
benefits  in  the  budget  of  the  Departmeiit  of 
Labor  for  igSj, 

CONCLUSION 

The  measures  I  am  proposing  meet  the 
test  of  fairness  to  our  employees.  They  also 
meet  the  test  of  economic  responsibility. 

For  the  past  many  months,  the  Govern- 
ment has  appealed  to  labor  and  industry 
alike  to  hold  price  and  v^age  increases  within 
the  guideposts  established  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

If  our  Government  is  to  exercise  continued 
leadership  in  the  fight  for  price  stability, 
then  we  must  continue  to  practice  what  we 
preach.  The  Government  has  the  added 
responsibility  of  not  contributing  to  inflation 
by  its  own  actions. 

With  five  years  of  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic expansion,  our  industry  is  now  op- 
erating near  the  peak  of  its  capacity.  Added 
to  this,  we  now  have  the  obligation  to  sup- 
port our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  our 
commitment  to  freedom  there. 

This  Administration  has  already  proved 
that  our  nation  does  not  have  to  live  with 
depression  or  recession.  Now  we  must 
prove  that  we  can  remain  both  strong  and 
prosperous  without  endangering  our  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Government  employees  have  a  direct  stake 
in  this  effort.    For  none  is  more  harmed  by 


inflation — and  harmed  more  quickly — than 
the  wage  earner  and  the  salaried  employee. 
It  is  of  small  value  to  him  if  the  extra  dollar 
he  earns  buys  less  and  less  with  every  passing 
week. 

We  are  the  wealthiest  nation  in  history. 
We  can  afford  whatever  is  necessary  for  both 
our  welfare  at  home  and  our  common  de- 
fense abroad.  But  we  can  do  this  only  by 
the  exercise  of  fiscal  prudence  and  economic 
responsibility  during  times  when  special  de- 
mands are  being  made  on  our  economy  by 
the  military  needs  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  certain  that  both  Government  em- 
ployees and  the  leaders  of  their  organizations 
will  recognize  that  restraint  serves  both  their 
cause  and  the  national  interest.    They  will 
recognize  that  these  proposals  meet  three 
essential  requirements: 
— First,  that  taken  together,  pay,  retire- 
ment, and  health  benefits  amount  to  an 
increase  of  the  maximum  total  compen- 
sation increase  within  the  wage-price 
guidelines, 
— Second,  that  the  major  increases  will  go 
to  those  Federal  workers  whose  com- 
pensation is  least  comparable  with  pri- 
vate enterprise. 
— And  third,  that  these  proposals  move 
the  entire  pay  scale  toward  full  com- 
parability in  an  orderly  manner. 
The  annual  cost  of  these  proposals  will 
amount  to  $485  million.    If  they  are  made 
effective  on  January  i,  1967 — which  I  ur- 
gently recommend — the  cost  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  will  be  $240  million.    These  costs 
are  fully  provided  for  in  the  budget  which 
I  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  Januarj^ 

The  Federal  government  is  the  largest 
employer  in  the  nation.  The  largest  em- 
ployer has  an  undeniable  responsibility  to 
lead,  and  not  merely  to  follow,  in  institut- 
ing and  adhering  to  model  employment 
practices. 
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A  model  employer  can  demand  excellence 
in  performance.  A  model  employer  can  de- 
mand continuing  awareness  of  the  need  for 
greater  productivity,  more  imaginative  con- 
duct of  Government  programs,  and  substan- 
tial cost  reduction.  We  have  made  those 
demands. 

Federal  ofHcers  and  employees  at  all  levels 
have  responded  with  enthusiasm  and  skill. 
If  they  had  not  been  determined  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  Government 
operations,  budget  costs  in  both  1966  and 
1967  would  be  some  $3  billion  higher  than 
they  are. 

By  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  total 
compensation  for  our  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion Federal  civilian  employees  will  be  $20.4 
billion  a  year.  With  expenditures  of  such 
magnitude,  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 


Federal  employees  themselves,  cannot  fail 
to  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
every  adjustment  in  pay,  retirement,  and 
health  benefits.  Each  proposed  adjustment 
must  not  only  be  merited,  it  should  also  be 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  sound 
government. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
March  7, 1966 

note:  The  report  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems  (80  pp.,  processed) 
was  made  public  with  the  President's  message.  It 
is  printed  in  House  Document  402  (89th  Cong., 
2d  sess.),  together  with  the  Joint  Annual  Report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Federal  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of 
1966  was  approved  by  the  President  on  July  18, 
1966  (see  Item  333). 

See  also  Item  109. 


109    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Message  on  Pay,  Retirement, 
and  Health  Benefits  of  Federal  Employees.    March  7,  1966 


TODAY,  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress  a  Fed- 
eral pay  bill  which  provides  Increases  in 
salary  and  fringe  benefits  averaging  3.2 
percent. 

This  increase,  exactly  v^ithin  the  v^^age  and 
price  guideposts  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  is 
designed  to  be  just — and  to  fight  inflation. 

Every  action  we  take  should  be  advanced 
in  the  light  of  what  effect  it  will  have  on  our 
men  in  Vietnam— men  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  for  us  now. 

We  here  at  home  ought  to  set  an  example 
for  them. 

If  we  increase  wages  and  show  no  restraint 
on  prices,  we  will  lose  the  war  on  inflation. 
We  will  severely  handicap  our  men  in 
Vietnam. 


I  have  asked  Government  employees  to  set 
an  example.  I  have  asked  them  to  live 
within  the  guideposts  which  we  believe  are 
a  key  bulwark  against  inflation. 

For  5  years,  our  economy  has  been  moving 
toward  full  use  of  its  capacity.  But  as  we 
near  this  long-sought  condition,  we  must 
work  together  to  preserve  the  value  of  the 
dollar  from  the  threat  of  inflation. 

Nothing  will  destroy  the  progress  of  Fed- 
eral employees— and  all  wage  earners — more 
swiftly  than  inflation. 

We  must  sustain  our  5-year  long  pros- 
perity.   We  can  do  it. 

As  I  have  asked  Government  employees 
to  stand  firm  in  the  fight  against  inflation,  so 
have  I  asked,  and  continue  to  ask,  all  em- 
ployers  and  employees  in  the  Nation  to 
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exercise  voluntary  restraint.  This  great  Na- 
tion can  retain  its  economic  strength  and 
health,  if  we  stand  together  to  preserve  our 
prosperity.  That  is  why  I  am  proud  of  the 
Federal  pay  increase  bill. 


note:  The  President  recorded  the  statement  for 
radio  and  television  broadcast.  It  was  not  made 
public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House  release.  As 
printed  above  it  follows  the  reading  text  made  avail- 
able by  the  White  House  press  office. 

For    the    President's    message    to    Congress,    sec 
Item  1 08. 


1 10    Letter  to  the  Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  on  Receiving  a  Forecast  of  Business  Investment 
Plans.    March  7,  1966 


Dear  Mr,  Chairman: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  March  5  re- 
ferring to  the  Lionel  D.  Edie  survey  of  busi- 
ness investment  plans.  The  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  received  a  copy  of  their 
report  sometime  ago  and  has  been  study- 
ing it. 

The  Edie  Survey  has  often  in  the  past 
given  a  fairly  reliable  indication  of  business 
investment  intentions.  The  regular  invest- 
ment survey  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  has  substantially 
broader  coverage.  It  has  proven  remarkably 
accurate  in  the  past.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  SEC  have  a  new  survey 
that  is  now  virtually  complete,  with  final 
results  to  be  available  shortly. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  be- 
lieves the  Edie  Survey  substantially  over- 
states the  situation.  The  present  expectation 
is  that  the  Commerce-SEC  Survey  will  show 
an  investment  gain  for  1966  up  only  slightly 
over  the  1965  gain — in  the  15.5%  to  16.5% 
range.  You  recall  that  total  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  increased  by  15.5% 
in  1965.  The  machinery  and  construction 
industries  were  able  to  accommodate  it  with- 
out excessive  strain.  In  manufacturing  in 
particular,  the  Commerce-SEC  likely  survey 
figures  are  far  from  the  32%  predicted  by 
Edie.    Of  course,  as  your  letter  noted,  the 


economy  is  closer  to  full  use  of  its  resources 
this  year. 

If  the  final  figures  show  an  increase  in 
1966  comparable  to  the  1965  increase,  we 
must  continue  to  keep  an  extremely  close 
watch  on  economic  developments.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  act  quickly  in  the  field 
of  taxation  if  such  action  appears  necessary. 
In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
a  Subcommittee  of  your  distinguished  Com- 
mittee will  be  holding  hearings  later  this 
month. 

As  I  said  in  my  Economic  Report: 

"We  must  always  be  prepared  to  meet 
quickly  any  problems  that  arise  in  the  path 
of  continued,  stable  economic  growth, 
whether  the  problems  call  for  fiscal  stimulus 
or  fiscal  restraint.  Background  tax  studies 
by  both  the  Congress  and  Executive  Branch 
should  therefore  be  adequate  to  pennit  quick 
decisions  and  prompt  action  to  accommodate 
short-run  cyclical  changes.  If  quick  action 
is  ever  needed,  we  should  not  have  to  begm 
a  long  debate  on  what  the  changes  in  taxes 
should  be." 

I  shall  watch  your  hearings  with  great 
interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Honorable  Wright  Patman,  Chairman,  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.] 
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note:  Representative  Patman's  letter  of  March  5 
called  the  President's  attention  to  the  32  percent 
increase  in  business  investments  forecast  for  1966 
by  the  survey  made  by  the  Lionel  D.  Edie  Company. 
"I  am  sure  that  you  agree  that  a  good  rise  in  private 
investment  is  a  healthy  thing  for  our  economy," 
the  letter  continued.     '*But  an  increase  of  this  size 


appears  to  me  as  possibly  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
at  a  time  v/hen  our  unemployment  rate  is  already 
down  to  4  percent,  and  we  are  also  mounting  a 
sizeable  military  effort  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Representative  Patman's  letter  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
(vol.  2,  p.  338). 


Ill     Annual  Message  to  the  Congress:  The  Manpower  Report  of  the 
President.    March  8,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  report  on  a  year  of  progress  and  fulfill- 
ment. 

I  report  on  a  year  of  challenge  and  change. 

February  1966  marked  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  this  Nation's  1946  commitment 
to  provide  job  opportunities  for  every  per- 
son, able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work. 

February  1966  also  brought  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  our  longest  and  soundest  period 
of  peacetime  prosperity.  It  marked  the  6oth 
consecutive  month  of  visible  proof  that  the 
1946  commitment  can  be  met. 

A   RECORD  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Five  years  of  sustained  economic  growth 
have  effectively  demonstrated  that  this  Na- 
tion can: 

1.  Pursue  an  economic  policy  which  cre- 
ates millions  of  new  jobs  and  reduces 
the  burdens  of  unemployment  and 
poverty. 

2.  Provide  the  necessary  job  opportunities 
to  convert  a  flood  of  teenagers  into  a 
valuable  national  resource  instead  of  an 
urgent  social  problem. 

3.  Set  in  motion  manpower  programs  to 
transform  the  deprived,  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  the  despairing  into  effective 
and  self-respecting  members  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Last  year  was  one  of  harvest — and  of  new 
planting. 


The  fruits  of  sustained  eeonomic  growth 
were  realized  in  terms  of  increased  employ- 
ment and  earnings  for  the  American  wor\er. 

In  1965: 

— The  advance  of  2.4  million  jobs  ex- 
ceeded by  one-third  the  increase  of  the 
labor  force. 

— Private  nonfarm  payrolls  svv-elled  by 
42,000  added  jobs  each  week. 

— More  than  a  million  young  ^\mericans 
entered  the  work  force,  but  there  was 
work  for  them  to  do. 

— Unemployment  was  reduced  to  its  low- 
est rate  in  almost  nine  years. 

— The  American  factory  worker's  weekly 
earnings  reached  $110.92.  Although 
the  cost  of  the  things  he  bought  went 
up  2%,  there  was  ^.5%  more  money  in 
his  poc\et  to  buy  them  after  paying  his 
Federal  taxes. 

Last  year  also  saw  the  first  combined 
effects  of  the  new  manpower,  education,  and 
poverty  programs. 

In  1965: 

— More  than  100,000  persons  completed 
training  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  Three  out  of 
every  four  were  placed  in  jobs  within 
ninety  days  after  their  course  ended. 

— More  than  500,000  young  men  and 
women  were  approved  for  participation 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
The  Corps  helps  those  in  school  to  stay 
there,  and  helps  dropouts  to  return  to 
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school  or  begin  work. 
— About    200    area    vocational-technical 
schools  were  approved  for  construction. 
85,000  full-time  students  are  receiving 
financial  assistance  to  begin  or  continue 
vocational  training. 
— About  115,000  full-time  college  students 
in  more  than  1,100  colleges  participated 
in  work-study  programs,  which  helped 
them  to  meet  the  costs  of  a  college 
education. 
— Work    experience    programs    provided 
jobs,    basic    education,    training— and 
hope   and    dignity — for    65,000   public 
welfare  recipients  with  almost  200,000 
dependents. 
■—Almost  30,000  young  men  and  women 
were  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps.    For 
many  of  them,  it  was  their  first  oppor- 
tunity for  realistic  training  to  help  them 
find  and  keep  jobs. 
Across  the  land,  more  and  more  men  and 
women  became  productive  members  of  a 
great   and   productive   society.    More   and 
more  boys  and  girls,  in  and  out  of  school, 
received  the  work  experience  and  training 
which  helped  to  fit  them  for  responsible 
places  in  society  and  to  save  them  from  life- 
times  of   chronic  unemployment  and   de- 
grading poverty. 

A  year  ago  5.0%  of  our  workers  were 
unemployed. 
Now  only  J.7%  are  out  of  wor\. 
A  year  ago  many  of  our  programs  to  pro- 
vide better  training  and  wider  educational 
opportunities  were  only  beginning. 

Today  they  are  supplying  thousands  of 

trained  workers  for  our  expanding  economy. 

But  our  very  success   in  banishing  the 

spectre  of  mass  unemployment  from  cur 

land  has  brought  new  problems. 

To  sustain  high  employment,  and  continue 
our  record  of  price  stability,  we  must  wor\ 
harder  than  ever  to  match  jobs  and  men. 


Our  success  in  reducing  unemployment 
brings  out  more  clearly  than  ever  the  fact 
that  there  is  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
We  cannot  rest  content: 

— when  employers  seek  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced workers  while  thousands 
cannot  find  work  because  they  lack 
proper  training  and  education. 

— when  factories  in  some  areas  are  unable 
to  fill  orders  because  they  lack  workers, 
while  chronic  unemployment  endures 
in  other  areas. 

This  year  we  must  make  a  special  effort 
to  see  that  our  human  resources  are  not 
wasted. 

We  must  accelerate  the  growth  of  public 
and  private  training  programs  and  make 
them  available  to  all. 

We  must  bring  jobs  to  workers  and  work- 
ers to  jobs. 

We  must  eliminate  the  discrimination 
which  wastes  our  manpower  resources. 

Our  goal  is  not  just  a  job  for  every  wor\er. 
Our  goal  is  to  place  every  worker  in  a  job 
where  he  utilizes  his  full  productive  poten- 
tial, for  his  own  and  for  society's  benefit. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  I  have  outlined  be- 
low a  new  program  to  make  full  use  of  all 
our  human  resources. 

Making  the  transition  to  an  economy  of 
sustained  high  employment  is  our  immediate 
task.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
longer  run. 

We  take  pride  in  the  growth  of  our 
economy,  in  the  achievements  of  our  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  and  in  the  ability  of  our 
dynamic  private-enterprise  economy  to  put 
new  technology  to  practical  use.  But  the 
requirements  of  new  technology  demand 
continuing  adjustments  in  our  work  force. 
To  make  those  adjustments  as  smoothly  as 
possible,  every  worker  needs  a  first-rate  edu- 
cation and  opportunities  for  continuing 
education  and  training. 
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A    MANPOWER    PROGRAM    FOR    FULL    EMPLOY- 
MENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Earlier  Manpower  Reports  proceeded  from 
a  central  concern  with  excessive  unemploy- 
ment: 6%  at  the  time  of  the  first  report,  and 
still  5%  two  years  later. 

Now%  v/ith  unemployment  below  4%  and 
falling,  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  must  focus  on  the  manpower 
prospects  and  problems  which  emerge  as 
the  products  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

An  unemployment  rate  of  3.7%  in  Feb- 
ruary marks  another  milestone  along  the 
country's  course  toward  full  realization  of 
its  economic  potential. 

It  was  in  November  1953 — more  than  12 
years  ago—that  the  unemployment  rate  was 
last  that  low.     A  year  ago  it  was  still  5%. 

Attaining  an  unemployment  rate  of  3.7% 
is  a  triumph  for  our  Nation's  economy.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  public  and  private  policies 
that  led  to  this  achievement. 

Because  it  does  reflect  an  econom.y  operat- 
ing closer  to  the  full  use  of  its  manpovv^r 
resources,  our  celebration  must  be  tempered 
with  caution.  We  must  be  alert  to  assure 
that  the  pace  of  our  advance  does  not  become 
too  rapid,  endangering  the  healthy  stability 
and  sound  balance  of  our  expansion. 

Yet  to  conclude  that  we  must  proceed 
cautiously  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
slam  on  the  brakes  or  throw  the  economy 
into  reverse. 

We  expect  our  labor  force  to  expand  by 
1.6  million  workers  this  year. 

Thus,  we  must  provide  about  4,500  new 
jobs  each  day — 31,000  new  jobs  each  week — 
134,000  new  jobs  each  month. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  rest  on  past  accom- 
plishments when  the  unemployment  rate  for 
Negroes  was  still  7%  in  February.  It  was 
down  from  9.2%  a  year  earlier,  and  from 
nearly  13%  in  February  1961.    But  we  can- 


not be  satisfied  when  one  out  of  eveiy  14 
Negro  workers  is  without  a  job. 

Nor  can  we  be  satisfied  with  a  reduction 
of  the  unemployment  rate  for  teenagers  from 
15/4%  in  February  1961  and  14 /4%  a  year 
ago,  to  10.9%  last  month.  So  high  a  rate 
for  young  workers  still  blocks  far  too  many 
young  men  and  women  from  beginning  pro- 
ductive and  rewarding  careers. 

Our  achievement  is  worthy  of  celebration, 
but  our  task  remains  unfinished.  We  can 
and  will  move  with  appropriate  caution  to 
sustain  our  economic  advance  into  even 
higher  levels  of  manpower  achievement. 

The  3.7%  rate  is  an  average.    It  conceals 
the  fact  that  some  3  million  workers  still  lack 
jobs.    It  also  conceals  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  more  jobs  in  some  areas  and  occupa- 
tions than  there  are  people  to  fill  them. 
— In   the  Great   Lakes   region,   there    is 
already  a  tight  supply  of  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor. 
— There  are  shortages  of  machinists  for 
the  metal  working  industry  throughout 
the  country,  and  shortages  of  building 
trades  craftsmen  in  many  areas. 
— The  new  education  programs  could  be 
stunted  for  a  lack  of  teachers,  and  the 
Medicare  program  thwarted  for  a  lack 
of  medical  and  nursing  personnel. 
Yet,  while  these  shortages  exist: 
— There  are  pockets  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment in  many  cities,  in  Appalachia,  in 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  and  in  other  re- 
gions of  economic  distress. 
— There  are  teenagers  who  need  jobs  to 
stay  in  school  or  to  help  support  their 
families.    They  need  to  know  that  so- 
ciety has  a  place  for  them  and  a  need 
for  their  services. 
— There  are  millions  employed  in  occu- 
pations  and   skills   that  do  not  fully 
utilize  their  capabilities. 
There  is  no  over-all  labor  shortage.    But 
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the  unemployed  and  underemployed  are  not 
fully  matched  with  the  jobs  available. 

Specific  shortages  of  labor  can  slow  up 
the  expansion  of  the  economy.  They  can 
put  pressure  on  costs  and  prices. 

We  are  determined  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  \eep  the  economy  expanding 
and  avoid  inflationary  bottlenecks. 

PLANS  TO  HEAD  OFF  MANPOWER  SHORTAGES 

The  time  to  deal  with  manpower  short- 
ages is  before  they  develop. 

Effective  manpower  policies  can  reduce 
unemployment  and  at  the  same  time  head 
off  manpower  shortages. 

I  am  therefore: 

1.  Directing  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  include  in  the  monthly  em- 
ployment reports,  starting  in  March, 
the  fullest  possible  information  on 
existing  or  threatening  labor  shortage 
situations. 

2.  Establishing  an  office  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Manpower,  to  assist 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  discharge 
of  his  manpower  responsibilities  under 
existing  legislation  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Man- 
power. 

3.  Instructing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
focus  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs  to  meet  pro- 
spective manpower  shortage  situations, 
especially  through  on-the-job  training. 

4.  Requesting  the  President's  Committee 
on  Manpower  to  submit  to  me  by 
July  I,  1966  a  report  on  the  recendy 
announced  coordination  plan  for  all 
manpower  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

5.  Asking  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Labor-Management  Policy 
to  make  appropriate  recommendations 


to  me  on  the  manpower  situation  and 
related  matters. 
6.  Referring  the  Report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Automation,  Technol- 
ogy  and   Economic   Progress    to   the 
President's     Manpower     and     Labor- 
Management   Policy    Committees   for 
advice    regarding    the    Commission's 
recommendations. 
At  my  request,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
yesterday  submitted  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
Federal-State    Employment    Service.    This 
legislation  emerged   from    the   unanimous 
recommendations  of  a  task  force  of  distin- 
guished businessmen,  labor  leaders,  educa- 
tors and  other  manpower  specialists. 

I  call  at  the  same  time  on  American  man- 
agement and  American  labor  to  take  the 
affirmative  action  which  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  inflation,  resulting  from  the  under-use 
of  America's  manpower  potential,  will  not 
deprive  us  of  the  fruits  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent economic  growth  record  in  history. 

A  CALL  FOR  BOLD  NEW  APPROACHES 

I  am  asking  these  agencies  and  groups  to 
think  boldly  about  new  approaches. 

What  can  we  do  to  move  the  unemployed 
and  the  underemployed  from  places  where 
jobs  are  scarce  to  places  where  workers  are 
scarce?  How  do  we  move  the  jobs  to  tlie 
unemployed  ? 

What  can  we  do  to  encourage  employers, 
who  seek  scarce  skills,  to  redefine  jobs  in  a 
way  that  employs  more  of  the  unskilled  or 
semiskilled? 

How  can  we  enhance  the  mobility  of 
workers  in  construction  and  similar  occu- 
pations where  demand  shifts  sharply  among 
localities? 

What  can  we  do  to  mobilize  the  recently 
retired  but  still  productive? 
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What  can  we  do  to  make  fuller  use  of  our 
trained  womanpower? 

What  can  we  do  to  break  down  artificial 
barriers  against  the  entry  of  new  workers 
into  jobs  that  are  hard  to  fill? 

What  can  we  do  to  insure  that  training 
and  apprenticeship  programs  are  open  to  all 
alike  and  are  sufHciently  extensive  to  meet 
our  needs  for  skilled  workers? 

What  can  we  do  to  help  employers  im- 
prove their  own  on-the-job  training? 

What  can  we  do  to  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  the  physically  and  psychologically 
handicapped? 

What  can  we  do  to  facilitate  the  immigra- 
tion of  workers  with  scarce  skills? 

What  more  can  we  do  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  discrimination  that  v/aste  valu- 
able manpower  resources? 

We  already  have  many  effective  tools  of 
an  acti\'e  manpower  policy.  In  the  year 
ahead  we  will  expand  and  improve  these 
programs. 

Our  most  important  new  tool  w^as  pro- 
vided by  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  strengthened  by  the 
Amendments  of  1963  and  1965.  Our  man- 
power training  programs  must  respond  both 
to  needs  of  people  and  the  needs  of  the 
economy. 

Our  experience  under  the  Act  has  proved 
that: 

— people  can  be  helped  through  education 
and  training. 

— the  economy  will  benefit  from  the  avail- 
ability of  additional  workers. 

Training  will  make  useful  and  productive 
citizens  of  people  previously  considered  be- 
yond even  the  most  elementary  kinds  of  help. 

— Mentally  retarded  individuals  are  being 
hired  in  increasing  numbers  by  both 
Government  and  private  employers, 
after  successful  training  in  various  semi- 


skilled, office  and  service  occupations. 

— Vocational  rehabilitation  and  manpower 
development  programs  are  being  ap- 
plied more  extensively  to  inmates  of 
correctional  institutions.  During  their 
period  of  confinement,  they  can  prepare 
for  jobs  when  they  are  released. 

Federal  manpower  training  programs  are 
conducted  in  close  cooperation  with  private 
industry.  During  the  past  year,  we  have 
significantly  increased  the  number  of  on-the- 
job  training  programs  approved  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
In  occupations  ranging  from  tool  and  die 
makers  to  nurses  aides  and  shipfitters,  people 
are  being  trained  on  the  job.  The  employ- 
ment rate  of  over  85%  testifies  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  will  train  and 
retrain  2^0,000  persons  under  these  MDTA 
programs. 

An  expanding  economy  now  presents  both 
the  opportunity  and  the  necessity  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  the  underemployed.  This  will 
meet  the  demand  for  workers.  It  will  af- 
ford opportunity  to  people  to  move  into 
higher  skill  and  higher  paying  jobs — as  high 
as  their  abilities  permit. 

The  second  major  tool  of  our  manpower 
policy  is  the  Federal-State  Employment 
Service.  It  must  assume  even  greater  re- 
sponsibility not  only  in  placing  people,  but 
in  providing  proper  job  and  training  infor- 
mation, guidance,  and  counseling  to  all  who 
need  it. 

The  administrative  framework  of  the 
Service  mxust  be  modernized. 

The  quality  of  those  who  provide  its  day- 
to-day  services  must  be  im.proved. 

The  methods  of  its  operation  need  develop- 
ment. 

More  intensive  research  is  needed  to  help 
guide  our  young  people  to  occupations  where 
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they  are  most  needed. 

Vigorous  manpower  training  and  a  re- 
vitalized job  placement  service  are  essential 
for  a  high-employment  economy  v/ith  price 
stability. 

We  will  make  the  most  of  these  tools  in 
1966. 

THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Certain  groups  in  the  nation  have  not 
shared  fully  in  the  benefits  of  our  unprece- 
dented economic  expansion.    Much  remains 
to  be  done  to  achieve  full  opportunity  for 
these  groups.    As  we  expand  their  oppor- 
tunities, we  expand  our  manpower  resources. 
—Uns\illed  workers,  with  almost  double 
the  national  rate  of  unemployment,  lack 
the  training  to  develop  their  potential 
skills. 
— N on  white  wor\ers,  constitute  11%  of 
our  labor  force,  20%  of  our  unemployed, 
and  nearly  25%  of  our  long-term  un- 
employed, they  suffer  the  double  dis- 
advantages of  lower  educational  attain- 
ment and  lingering  discrimination. 
— Young  Americans,  who  will  swell  our 
work  force  for  many  years  to  come,  still 
experience  triple  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate. 
— Varm  wor\ers,  both  operators  and  hired 
workers,  remain   the  victims  of  high 
unemployment  and  underemployment. 
— Wor\ers  in  surplus  labor  areas ^  such  as 
Appalachia,  can  benefit  only  from  more 
vigorous  economic  development  in  their 
home  areas  or  from  migration  to  cen- 
ters of  employment  growth. 
No  society  can  be  truly  great — and  no 
economy  can  be  truly  prosperous — if  high, 
long-duration  unemployment  for  some  exists 
side  by  side  with  low,  short-term  unemploy- 
ment for  others. 


Special  programs,  suited  to  special  groups, 
are  needed  to  achieve  full  employment  with 
price  stability. 

We  must  move  again  as  we  did  last  year 
to  meet  the  impact  of  the  more  than  2  mil- 
lion young  people — 16  to  21  years  of  age — 
v/ho  will  be  looking  for  v/ork  next  summer. 

As  we  continue  toward  the  Great  Society, 
we  will  also  bring  increased  employment 
opportunities  to  many  groups. 

— ^The  rehabilitation  and  rebuilding  of 
large  blighted  sections  in  our  central  cities 
will  bring  new  vistas  to  those  parts  of  Amer- 
ica where  opportunities  are  needed  most. 

— The  work  of  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Service  will  open  up  new  op- 
portunities for  rural  people,  particularly  in 
areas  of  greatest  need.  The  new  Commu- 
nity Development  Districts,  when  pending 
legislation  is  passed,  will  bring  greater  plan- 
ning resources  to  rural  areas.  The  result 
will  be  higher  levels  of  social  and  economic 
development. 

— Our  efforts  under  the  1965  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  will 
be  stepped  up. 

— ^Joint  Federal-State  efforts  under  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  are  also 
being  increased.  I  have  recommended 
quadrupling  the  expenditures  for  special 
programs  to  reach  the  more  than  17  million 
people  residing  in  that  area.  Such  an  in- 
crease means  increased  resources  for  highway 
construction,  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, vocational  education  and  health 
activities. 

Our  economy  cannot  be  fully  successful, 
or  our  society  truly  great,  while  differences 
in  economic  opportunity  persist. 

The  programs  and  policies  of  this  Admin- 
istration see\  to  reduce  and  ultimately  to 
eliminate  these  differences.  They  are  in- 
tolerable in  a  free  and  democratic  society. 
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INVESTMENT   IN   HUMAN   RESOURCES 

In  a  prosperous  economy,  the  root  of  most 
problems  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment lies  in  deficiencies  in  education. 

We  must  repair  these  deficiencies  where 
we  can. 

We  must  prevent  their  recurrence  in  the 
next  generation. 

Fewer  young  people  now  drop  out  of 
school.  But  the  number  is  still  too  high. 
If  current  trends  continue,  there  will  be  over 
8  million  school  dropouts  between  i960  and 
1970.  The  average  American  worker  al- 
ready has  more  than  a  high  school  education. 
The  dropout  will  be  at  an  ever-increasing 
disadvantage. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  by  the  large 
numbers  of  young  men  who  fail  the  Armed 
Forces  qualification  tests  and  must  be  re- 
jected for  military  service.  One-seventh  of 
the  young  men  examined  cannot  pass 
the  equivalent  of  an  elementary  school 
examination. 

Low  educational  attainment  is  a  product, 
and  in  turn  a  producer,  of  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, and  discrimination. 

This  Administration  is  determined  to 
bring  increased  education  and  training  op- 
portunities to  all  Americans  in  the  coming 
year.    We  intend  to: 

— Improve  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing for  over  200,000  mentally  retarded, 
severely     disabled     and     handicapped 
individuals, 
— Train  or  retrain  250,000  persons  under 

manpower  development  programs. 
— Have  Community  Action  Programs  in 
900  areas,  urban  and  rural,  throughout 
the  United  States. 
— Fund  preschool  classes  for  more  than 
200,000  children  over  the  full  academic 
year — and  for  another  500,000  young- 
sters    during     the     summer.     Almost 


150,000    teachers,    teacher    aides,    and 
neighborhood  helpers  will  provide  the 
needed  service  to  these  children. 
— Operate  124  Job  Corps  urban  and  rural 
training  centers,  able  to  enroll  approxi- 
mately 45,000  men  and  women  at  any 
one  time. 
— Provide  125,000  part  time  jobs  during 
the    entire    school    year    and    another 
165,000  summer  jobs  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  to  help  poor  young 
people  stay  in  school.    Another  64,000 
positions  will  be  available  for  boys  and 
girls  out  of  school. 
— OfJer   services,   under   the   Work   Ex- 
perience Program,  to  over  100,000  pub- 
lic   welfare    recipients    who    support 
300,000  dependents. 
— Give  basic  education  to  75,000  adults 
under  grants  to  States  for  improving 
adult  literacy. 
— Conduct  350  different  projects  involving 
4,500  VISTA  volunteers  to  provide  ed- 
ucational training  and  related  services 
to  the  poor. 
These  specific  programs  are  in  addition 
to  the  enormous  expansion  in  aid  to  our 
elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education 
systems.    For  next  year,  I  have  proposed  a 
total  federal  investment  in  education  of  $10.2 
billion — more  than  double  the  4.75  billion 
dollar  eUort  when  I  became  President.     This 
will  move  us  forward  toward  our  goal  of 
providing  full  education  for  every  citizen  to 
the  limits  of  his  capacity  to  absorb  it. 

Teaching  methods  and  materials,  no  mat- 
ter how  excellent,  are  not  enough.  They 
must  be  kindled  by  ingenious,  flexible  and 
responsive  teachers  and  administrators.  I 
have  urged  that  Congress  provide  the  funds 
for  a  new  Teacher  Corps — to  be  made  up 
initially  of  3,700  men  and  women.  Com- 
bined into  teams  of  experienced  and  intern 
teachers,  they  will  be  sharing  their  skills 
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and  understanding  this  Fall  with  the  poor 
children  who  need  them  most. 

I  am  also  calling  for  increased  activities 
which  will  provide  this  Nation  with  more 
high-quality  teachers  for  the  handicapped 
and  to  meet  the  impact  of  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

Manpower  demands  for  professional  per- 
sonnel are  also  increasing  in  many  other 
fields.    New  research  and  teaching  activi- 
ties must  be  oriented  to  meet  those  demands. 
Grants,  loans  and  other  forms  of  aid  are 
being  made  available  to  States,  localities  and 
educational  institutions.    They  include: 
— A    significant    increase    in    National 
Science  Foundation  support  of  basic  re- 
search and  science  education,  critically 
important  for  the  advanced  training  of 
scientists  and  engineers. 
— University  grants  for  research  and  train- 
ing of  advanced  degree  students  in  the 
space    sciences    through    the   National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
— Help  through  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  and  other 
legislation  to  increase,  by  1975,  the  num- 
ber of  medical  school  graduates  by  50% 
and  the  number  of  dental  school  grad- 
uates by  100%  over  i960. 
— Training   personnel   to  deal   with  the 
critical    problems    of    water    pollution 
under    the    Water    Pollution    Control 
Administration. 
— Training  programs  for  developing  skills 
of  persons   who   are   needed   in  com- 
munity development  activities. 
— Continued   assistance   in   the   develop- 
ment  of   high    quality   personnel    for 
guidance  and  counseling — from  elemen- 
tary  school   to   the   university — under 
provisions    of    the    National    Defense 
Education  Act. 
We  must  provide  full  and  free  access  to  a 
first-rate  education  for  all  our  youth,  with 


later  opportunities  to  develop  their  talents 
to  the  fullest  measure  of  their  ability. 

The  commitment  of  the  Administration  is 
to  expand  education  and  training  opportuni- 
ties  for  every  citizen, 

UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE  AND  MINIMUM 
WAGE 

Sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  effec- 
tive training  programs,  an  efficient  employ- 
ment service,  and  expanding  educational 
services  can  steadily  provide  new  hope  for 
the  unemployed. 

Yet,  even  in  a  high-employment  economy, 
the  protection  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion remains  essential.  The  present  period 
of  prosperity  is  the  appropriate  time  to 
modernize  and  strengthen  our  system  of 
Unemployment  Insurance. 

I  have  recommended  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  improve  our  system's  financing 
and  administration, 

— to  prevent  abuses, 

— to  provide  more  realistic  benefits  for 
more  workers,  for  longer  periods. 

Special  protection  is  needed  for  those  in 
our  labor  force  who  are  still  employed  at 
substandard  earnings.  The  minimum  wage 
for  American  workers  has  been  an  essential 
part  of  national  policy  for  almost  thirty 
years.  But  both  the  level  of  the  minimum 
and  the  number  of  workers  covered  have  re- 
cently fallen  behind  the  pace  set  by  the  rest 
of  the  economy. 

I  recommend  that  the  minimum  wage  be 
increased  and  that  the  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  be  extended  to  addi- 
tional workers. 

We  must  provide  all  possible  assistance  to 
those  who  see\  wor\,  and  decent  living 
conditions  for  those  who  do  wor\. 

The  programs  and  policies  of  this  Admin- 
istration will  be  directed  at  these  goals. 
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OUR   OPPORTUNITY    FOR    THE   FUTURE 

This  report  has  been  of  programs  and 
policies,  of  legislation  and  appropriations. 
These  are  the  means  by  which  manpower 
policy  is  carried  out. 

The  real  basis  of  manpower  policy  is  more 
fundamental. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society. 

It  is  our  shared  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
every  human  being. 

This  report  has  been  of  the  gains  of  the 
past  year. 

To  mark  these  gains  is  only  to  take  new 
measure  of  the  future.  We  are  a  people 
who  draw  confidence  from  the  certainty  of 
change.  We  are  resdess  unless  we  can  mold 
change  to  the  highest  human  purpose. 

With  all  that  we  have  accomplished  so  far, 
with  all  that  we  are  doing  now,  it  is  time  to 
ask  again:  What  of  the  future? 

The  future  can  be  and  ought  to  be  a  time 
of  opportunity. 

I  see  a  future  where  the  first  two  decades 
of  people's  lives  are  spent  growing  up,  physi- 
cally and  mentally  fit — training  for  citizen- 
ship and  effective  participation  in  their 
country's  affairs — attaining  the  education  for 
service,  for  a  craft,  for  a  profession — getting 
ready  for  their  roles  as  workers,  consumers, 
producers,  and  contributors  to  a  free  society. 

I  see  a  future  in  which  education  and 
training  will  be  a  permanent  bridge  be- 
tween learning,  employment  and  human 


development.  Even  as  we  develop  new  uses 
of  technology,  we  recognize  that  people 
grow  stale  unless  there  is  a  continuous 
renewal  of  their  knowledge,  enrichment  of 
their  skills  and  development  of  their  talents. 

I  see  a  future  in  which  help  to  those  seek- 
ing a  station  in  life — whether  it  be  the  young 
dropout,  the  first  offender,  the  older  man 
with  an  outdated  skill,  the  military  rejectee — 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  their  hopes 
and  expectations. 

A  manpower  policy  must  be  based  on  be- 
lief in  the  value  of  the  individual  and  in  the 
promise  of  welcome  change. 

A  manpower  policy  should  lead  us  to  a 
society  in  which  every  person  has  full  op- 
portunity to  develop  his^ — or  her-— earning 
powers,  where  no  willing  worker  lacks  a 
job,  and  where  no  useful  talent  lacks  an 
opportunity. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

March  8,  1966 

note:  The  President's  fourth  report  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  and 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  are  printed 
in  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President  and  a  Report 
on  Manpower  Requirements,  Resources,  Utihzation, 
and  Training"  (Government  Printing  Office,  1966, 
229  pp.).  _ 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966, 
which  provided  for  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  was  approved  by  the  President  on  September 
23,  1966  (see  Item  479). 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Amendments  of  1966  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  November  7,  1966  (sec  Item  588). 

See  also  Item  112. 


112    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Manpower  Message. 
March  8, 1966 


MY  ANNUAL  Manpower  Report  demon- 
strates this  nation's  ability  to  build  and  sus- 
tain prosperity.  February  marked  the  6oth 
consecutive  month  of  economic  growth — the 


longest  in  our  peacetime  history.  Unem- 
ployment fell  to  3.7  percent — the  lowest  in 
more  than  12  years. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  created  new  jobs 
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for  2.4  million  v^^o^kers. 

But  there  is  still  much  to  do.  We  must 
be  bold  and  imaginative,  and  far-sighted. 
Too  many  Negroes,  and  too  many  teenagers, 
are  still  unemployed.  Too  many  skilled  jobs 
go  begging  while  unskilled  workers  can't 
find  a  job. 

When  I  became  President  we  were  spend- 
ing $4.7  billion  on  education.  My  budget 
this  year  calls  for  I10.2  billion  for  educa- 
tion— more  than  double. 

Few    trained    people    are    unemployed. 


Few  educated  people  are  without  work. 
Our  job  is  to  provide  more  education  for 
more  people — more  training  for  the  un- 
skilled. This  will  mean  more  jobs,  less 
welfare. 

This  report  calls  this  nation  to  action. 

note:  The  Presider.t  recorded  the  statement  for 
radio  and  television  broadcast.  It  was  not  made 
public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House  release.  As 
printed  above  it  follows  the  text  made  available  by 
the  White  House  Press  Office. 

For  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  see  Item 
III. 


113     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Elmer  Staats  as  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.    March  8,  1966 


Mr,  Staats,  Mr.  Justice,  Mr,  Rich,  Mrs,  Staats, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  Members  of  the 
Congress,  my  friends: 

I  was  informed  that  Elmer  Staats  hoped 
that  any  complimentary  rem^arks  which 
might  be  made  at  his  swearing-in  ceremony 
this  morning  be  directed  to  the  stafi  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  rather  than  to  him 
personally. 

Perhaps,  when  Mr.  Staats  hears  some  of 
the  things  that  will  be  said  about  him  in  the 
next  15  years,  it  could  just  be  that  he  may 
want  to  remember  some  of  the  nice  things 
that  I'm  going  to  say  about  him  today. 

Of  course,  I  am  alwa\^s  delighted  to  com- 
pliment the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  energy,  the  dedication,  the  imagination, 
and  the  uncomplaining  hard  work  of  these 
loyal  American  men  and  women  who  work 
in  the  Budget  are  a  never-ending  source  of 
pride  to  me. 

Because  I  remember  in  the  first  hours  of 
my  Presidency,  the  largest  problem  that  I 
had  to  face  was  the  construction  of  a  budget 
during  the  month  of  December.  Through 
long  days  (and  seemed  like  much  longer 
nights)  the  Budget  people  were  my  prime 


allies  in  getting  that  job  done.  And  in  those 
beginning  days,  the  man  always  by  my  side 
was  Elmer  Staats. 

He  has  served  this  government  faithfully 
and  well  for  26  years.  He  has  been  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under 
four  different  Presidents. 

Whether  they  were  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, he  served  them  all  with  equal  fidelity 
and  equal  wisdom. 

And  that  is  why  I  chose  him  for  this  new 
assignment. 

From  the  first,  I  was  determined  to  put 
forward  the  best  Comptroller  General  in 
America  that  I  could  find.  Mr.  Staats  holds 
a  unique  and  a  very  vital  position  in  our 
government.  While  he  has  been  appointed 
by  the  President,  his  ultimate  responsibility 
is  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President,  but 
most  important  of  all,  to  the  country. 

There  are  2!^  million  men  and  women  in 
the  Federal  Government  who  work  each  day 
to  advance  the  progress  of  this  uncommon 
land.  But  in  any  group  that  large  there  are 
always  a  few  who  are  doubters  and  who  are 
faint-hearted.  There  are  alv/ays  some  who 
lack  the  vision  to  anticipate  our  strength  as 
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a  nation — or  the  courage  to  give  that 
strength  purpose.  There  are  some  who  do 
not  have  the  faith  to  lead,  and  v^ho  find 
fault  vidth  either  our  system  of  government 
or  the  men  who  try  faithfully  to  serve  it,  or 
with  some  of  their  colleagues  in  the  other 
branches  such  as  the  courts,  the  services,  the 
legislative,  the  Executive,  and  so  on. 

We  know  that  doubters  or  the  fearful 
cannot  build  governments  or  create  strength. 
It  is  easy  to  declare  why  failure  is  certain  and 
success  is  dim. 

But  what  really  lasts  and  endures  and 
prospers  is  the  work  of  the  builders.  And 
this  is  the  hard  way,  and  this  is  the  long 
journey,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  most  dif- 
ficult path.  But  nothing  very  valuable  is 
very  easily  won. 

Whenever  there  is  a  collision  with  fate, 
when  history  stops  for  a  moment  of  crisis — 
it  is  the  doubter  who  runs  from  the  test  of 
courage — and  it  is  the  builder  who  is  firm 
in  the  face  of  fear. 

And  we  who  know  him,  know  that  Elmer 
Staats  has  always  been  a  builder,  a  believer — 
not  a  doubter. 

He  believes  in  our  system  of  government. 


He  has  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Congress.  He  doesn't  dwell  on  the  minor 
imperfections  that  are  always  the  part  of  any 
human  system.  He  declares  his  faith  in  the 
hopes  of  this  nation,  and  in  the  people  who 
try  to  faithfully  serve  it. 

So,  General  Staats,  this  morning  in  the 
presence  of  your  wonderful  family,  and  par- 
ticularly your  distinguished  father-in-law, 
my  old  friend  Bob  Rich  of  Pennsylvania — 
whom  I  am  so  happy  could  be  here  with  us — 
you  launch  a  new  career.  We  have  full  con- 
fidence that  the  entire  Nation  will  reap  the 
profits  from  your  achievements — as  you  con- 
tinue in  the  next  15  years  of  this  term,  as 
you  have  for  the  last  26,  the  work  of  the 
builder  always  serving  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently all  branches  without  fear,  without 
favor,  or  without  fuss. 

note:  The  President  spoke  shortly  after  noon  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Elmer  B.  Staats,  former  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Judge  E.  Bar- 
rett Prettyman,  Senior  Circuit  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
administered  the  oath  of  office,  Robert  F.  Rich,  Rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania  1930-1943  and 
1 945-1 95 1,  and  Mrs.  Elmer  B,  Staats. 


114    Memorandum  on  Balance  of  Payments  and  Federal  Expenditures 
Overseas.    March  8,  1966 


Memorandum  for  Cabinet  Officers  and 
Heads  of  Major  Agencies: 

Our  balance  of  payments  requires  our 
continuing  attention  and  concern.  We 
achieved  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
overall  deficit  in  1965  and  we  look  forward 
to  further  improvement  this  year. 

Federal  overseas  transactions  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  for  the  past  several  years  we  have  made 
a  great  effort  to  minimize  the  adverse  im- 
pact that  our  Federal  programs  might  have 


on  our  balance  of  payments.  But  the  re- 
quirements associated  with  Vietnam,  both 
for  military  and  for  economic  assistance,  now 
demand  ever  greater  vigilance  in  controlling 
our  overseas  Federal  transactions. 

Under  the  procedures  which  have  been 
established  to  control  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments impact  of  the  Federal  Government's 
overseas  activities,  you  are  scheduled  to  re- 
port by  March  15  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  your  agency's  international  trans- 
actions.   I  urge  that  you  use  this  occasion  to 
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re-examine  all  of  your  overseas  programs 
with  the  utmost  care.  Your  objective  should 
be  to  maximize  receipts  and  to  minimize  ex- 
penditures abroad  consistent  v^ith  the 
achievement  of  U.S.  objectives. 

I  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 


reau of  the  Budget  to  examine  your  reports 
carefully  and  to  inform  me  prompdy  of  the 
progress  w^hich  is  being  made  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency  in  assisting  the  Nation  to  achieve 
equilibrium  in  its  balance  of  payments, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


115    Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Andrew  F.  Brimmer  as  a  Member, 
Federal  Reserve  Board.    March  9,  1966 


Dr.  Brimmer,  Mr,  Vice  President,  members 
of  the  Brimmer  family,  Chairman  Martin, 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  most 
distinguished  guests,  Members  of  Congress, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Thirty-three  years  ago  this  week  not  a 
single  bank  in  America  w^as  open  for  busi- 
ness. It  was  a  time  of  depression  and 
despair  as  Americans  lost  confidence  not 
only  in  their  dollar  but  in  their  system  of 
government  itself. 

Today  all  of  that  seems  to  be  behind  us. 
Our  banking  system  is  sound  and  there  is 
confidence  in  the  American  dollar.  Instead 
of  depression  or  recession,  we  are  beginning 
our  sixth  year  of  uninterrupted  prosperity, 
the  longest  in  America's  peacetime  history. 

No  accident  of  history  brought  about  this 
change.  It  has  come  because  we  have 
learned  the  economic  facts  of  life  and  we 
now  realize  that  recession  and  inflation  are 
not  inevitable.  They  can  be  avoided 
through  sound  economic  fiscal  policies.  It 
has  come  because  we  have  learned  how  we 
can  work  together,  cooperating  with  each 
other  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  our 
land. 

The  great  abundance  of  America  is  the 
result  of  responsible  cooperation  between 
business  and  banking,  between  labor  and 
Government.  No  member  of  that  partner- 
ship, from  Government's  viewpoint,  is  more 
important  or  has  greater  responsibilities  than 


the  Federal  Reserve  System  of  this  country. 
The  seven  distinguished  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  share  the  task  of 
deciding  how  much  money  and  credit  should 
be  supplied  to  America's  economy — and 
that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  no  easy  burden. 

The  entire  Nation,  every  worker  and 
every  housewife,  every  businessman  and 
every  farmer,  is  affected  by  the  progressive 
spirit  and  the  wisdom  and  the  prudence  of 
the  men  who  sit  on  that  Board. 

In  the  choice  of  those  men  who  sit  there, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  no 
more  far-reaching  decision  to  to  make.  To- 
day the  Federal  Reserve  System  of  our 
Nation  has  a  new  Governor.  I  am  proud 
of  this  choice.  His  qualifications,  I  think, 
are  rare.  For  if  it  is  true,  as  some  have  said, 
that  not  I  man  in  100,000  really  under- 
stands the  complexity  of  high  finance  and 
monetary  policy.  Dr.  Andrew  Brimmer  is 
one  that,  I  believe,  does  understand  it. 

He  has  been  both  student  and  teacher  in 
major  universities  on  both  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  this  land.  He  worked  for  several 
years  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  City.  He  is  a  doctor  of  economics 
from  Harvard,  a  professor  of  economics  on 
leave  from  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  We  bor- 
rowed him  from  Pennsylvania  to  serve  in 
the  "litde  Cabinet"  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  in  the  im- 
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portant  Department  of  Commerce. 

He  was  the  chief  economist  for  that  De- 
partment. He  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
voluntary  program  carried  out  by  the  busi- 
nessmen of  America  which  has  done  so  much 
to  correct  our  balance  of  payments  problems 
by  reducing  our  deficit  from  $2.8  billion  last 
year  to  $1.3  billion  this  year. 

Dr.  Brimmer  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  His  achievements  in 
life  are  his  own.  Through  his  own  intelli- 
gence and  by  his  own  efforts  he  rose  to  the 
highest  academic  honors.  In  the  process, 
he  developed  a  deep  feeling  for  Americans 
in  every  walk  of  life.  He  is  still  a  young 
man  at  age  39. 

Last  month,  in  fact,  he  received  the  Arthur 
S.  Flemming  Award  which  is  presented  to 
the  10  outstanding  young  men  in  Govern- 
ment service.  I  don't  know  of  a  recom- 
mendation that  I  have  received  from  any 
man  in  Government  that  was  stronger  than 
the  recommendation  Secretary  Connor  made 
of  Dr.  Brimmer  and  the  work  that  he  had 
done  in  the  Commerce  Department. 

So,  ladies  and  gendemen,  Dr.  Brimmer 
brings  energy  and  high  professional  stand- 
ards, profound  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
to  one  of  the  most  critical  assignments  in 
our  public  life  today.  He  will  recognize  the 
challenges  as  they  arise  and  I  hope  he  will 
help  us  face  them  with  intelligence,  with 
knowledge,  and  with  moderation. 

I  do  not  expect  Dr.  Brimmer  to  be  an  easy- 
money  man  or  a  tight-money  man.  He 
knows,  as  I  think  we  all  do,  that  the  com- 
plexity of  today's  economy  defies  such  a 
simple  and   such   a   rigid   qualification.     I 


expect  Dr.  Brimmer  to  be  a  right-money 
man,  one  who,  I  believe,  will  carefully  and 
cautiously  and  intelligently  evaluate  the  Na- 
tion's needs  and  the  needs  of  all  of  its  people, 
and  recommend  the  policies  which  his  con- 
science and  his  judgment  tells  him  will  best 
serve  the  national  interest. 

He  takes  office  at  a  time  when  there  is 
much  to  be  done  by  all  working  together, 
cooperating.  We  must  continue  to  sustain 
high  employment  without  inflation.  We 
must  complete  the  adjustment  cf  our  balance 
of  payments  with  ether  nations.  We  must 
meet  the  heavy  demands  cf  our  military  and 
economic  effort  in  Vietnam  without  losing 
our  momentum  for  social  progress  here  at 
home. 

To  achieve  all  of  this  is  not  going  to  be 
easy.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult.  It  is  going 
to  try  the  best  that  is  in  all  of  us.  The  de- 
cisions are  going  to  be  many  and  they  are 
going  to  be  difficult,  but  I  think  that  the 
people  of  America  can  all  be  glad  that  Dr. 
Andrew  Brimmer  will  be  helping  us  to 
make  them. 

So  I  welcome  each  of  you  to  this  historic 
East  Room  this  morning  to  witness  the 
swearing  in  of  this  most  gifted  American 
to  this  most  responsible  post. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:40  a.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  F.  Brim- 
mer and  their  daughter  Esther,  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  and  WilHam  McC.  Martin,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  who  administered  the  oath  of  office.  During 
his  remarks  the  President  referred  to  Secretar>'  of 
Commerce  John  T.  Connor  under  whom  Dr.  Brim- 
mer served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Economic  Affairs. 
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ii6    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement. 
March  9,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Crime — ^the  fact  of  crime  and  the  fear  of 
crime — ^marks  the  life  of  every  American. 

We  know  its  unrelenting  pace: 

— a  forcible  rape  every  26  minutes, 

— a  robbery  every  five  minutes, 

— an  aggravated  assault  every  three 
minutes, 

—a  car  theft  every  minute, 

— 2l  burglary  every  28  seconds. 

We  knovi^  its  cost  in  dollars— -some  $27 
billion  annually. 

We  know  the  cost  it  inflicts  on  thou- 
sands—in death,  injury,  suffering  and 
anguish. 

We  know  the  still  more  widespread  cost 
it  exacts  from  millions  in  fear: 

—Fear  that  can  turn  us  into  a  nation  of 
captives  imprisoned  nighdy  behind 
chained  doors,  double  locks,  barred 
windows. 

— Fear  that  can  make  us  afraid  to  walk 
city  streets  by  night  or  public  parks  by 
day. 

These  are  costs  a  truly  free  people  cannot 
tolerate. 

The  war  against  crime  may  be  slowing  its 
increase  for  the  moment.  The  most  recent 
report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
show  a  5%  increase  for  1965,  compared  to 
a  13%  increase  for  1964. 

But  we  can  take  little  comfort  from  such 
facts.  We  must  not  only  slow,  but  stop — 
and  ultimately  reverse — the  rate  of  crime 
increase. 

The  entire  nation  is  united  in  concern  over 
crime.  The  entire  nation  shares  in  the  reso- 
lution to  deal  eflectively  with  crime.  But 
national  concern  is  not  enough.  Nadonal 
resolution  is  not  enough. 


We  must  match  our  will  with  wisdom. 
We  must  match  our  determination  with 
effective  action. 

The  safety  and  security  of  its  citizens  is 
the  first  duty  of  government. 

Today,  therefore,  I  call  on  the  Congress 
and  the  nation  to  join  in  a  three-stage  na- 
tional strategy  against  crime,  welding  to- 
gether the  eQorts  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
governments. 

What  We  Have  Done 

This  Administration — with  the  support  of 
this  Congress — is  committed  to  assist  local 
authorities.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
an  Administration  has  pledged  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  growth  of  crime — -local, 
state,  and  national— will  be  checked. 

We  are  wording  in  a  creative  federal  part- 
nership to  fulfill  that  pledge, 

1.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act, 
passed  last  fall,  provides  a  sound  foundation 
upon  which  we  can  now  build.  Under  its 
imaginative  scope,  we  have  already  launched 
local  and  federal  action — generations  over- 
due— to  modernize  not  only  police  work 
but  all  aspects  of  the  system  of  criminal 
justice. 

2.  The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act,  passed 
last  fall,  is  the  most  significant  legislative 
reform  in  modern  American  penology. 
Hundreds  of  prisoners  already  are  working 
in  daytime  jobs  as  they  finish  their  sentences 
at  night.  They  are  learning  job  skills  that 
will  bring  dignity  to  themselves  and  support 
to  their  families. 

3.  The  National  Crime  Commission  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commis- 
sion, established  last  year,  have  launched 
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searching  studies  into  the  causes  of  crime 
and  our  present  shortcomings  in  dealing 
with  it. 

4.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
expanding  its  National  Academy  six-fold. 
It  will  soon  be  able  to  train  1,200  rather  than 
200  law  enforcement  officials  each  year.  It 
will  provide  special  training  for  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  officers. 

5.  Federal  efforts  against  organized  crime 
have  continued  to  increase.  Racketeering 
indictments  last  year  rose  to  a  record  674, 
compared  with  535  in  1964  and  only  19  in 
i960. 

A  Unified  Attack 

These  programs  are  only  initial  steps  on 
a  long  road.  But  they  advance  us  far 
enough  to  see  down  that  road  more  clearly. 

And  the  plainest  fact  we  can  see  is  that 
piecemeal  improvements  will  not  be  enough. 

The  need  is  not  new.  We  have  simply 
failed  to  meet  it. 

Despite  the  warnings  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  years  of  public  neglect  have 
too  often  left  the  law  enforcement  system 
without  necessary  resources  and  public 
support. 

Despite  the  devotion  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  our  law  enforcement  system 
does  not  deter  enough  of  those  who  can  be 
deterred.  It  does  not  detect  and  convict 
enough  of  those  who  cannot  be  deterred. 
It  does  not  restore  enough  rehabilitated 
offenders  into  the  law-abiding  community. 

Despite  the  dedication  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  reforms  too  often  defeat  them- 
selves because  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 

There  is  a  fundamental  lesson  we  have 
too  often  ignored. 

The  problems  of  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment are  closely  interrelated. 

One  interlocking  tie  is  within  the  very 
system  of  law  enforcement. 


Making  police  more  effective  is  fruitless — 
if  we  continue  to  permit  the  overburdening 
of  judges  and  the  clogging  of  courts. 

Increasing  the  number  of  judges  is  futile — 
if  the  number  of  competent  prosecutors  and 
defense  attorneys  remains  inadequate. 

An  expanded  judiciary  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  modern  thinking  in  sentencing — 
if  new  correctional  facilities  are  not  provided. 

The  best  correctional  programs  will  fail — 
if  legitimate  avenues  of  employment  are  for- 
ever closed  to  reformed  offenders. 

A  second  interlocking  tie  between  all  law 
enforcemetit  problems  is  geographical. 

Crime  does  not  observe  neat,  jurisdictional 
lines  between  city,  county,  state,  and  federal 
governments. 

Failure  of  a  correctional  system  in  one 
state  may  have  a  decided  impact  on  the  crime 
rate  in  another. 

Shortcomings  in  federal  or  state  law  en- 
forcement make  more  difficult  the  work  of 
a  city  poHce  department  in  its  fight  against 
racketeering. 

Devoted  police  work  in  a  city  is  of  little 
consequence  if  it  merely  drives  criminals  to 
the  adjacent  county. 

To  improve  in  one  field  we  must  improve 
in  all.  To  improve  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try we  must  improve  in  all  parts. 

We  must  mobilize  all  of  the  resources  of 
our  creative  federal  system  if  we  are  to  repel 
the  threat  of  crime  to  our  common  well- 
being.  The  problems  of  crime  bring  us  to- 
gether. We  must  make  a  common  response. 
There  is  no  other  way. 

Our  National  Strategy 

Even  as  we  join  in  common  action,  we 
know  there  can  be  no  instant  victory.  We 
face  an  immense  journey.  Ancient  evils  do 
not  yield  to  easy  conquest.  Modern  crimi- 
nology has  yet  to  light  many  corridors. 
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We  cannot  limit  our  efiforts  to  enemies  we 
can  see.  We  must,  with  equal  resolve,  seek 
out  new  knowledge,  new  techniques,  and 
new  understanding. 

In  the  battle  against  crime,  unity  can  give 
us  strength.  But  strength  can  give  us  vic- 
tory only  if  it  is  joined  with  a  bold  and  clear 
plan  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 

/  propose  a  three-stage  national  strategy. 

The  first  stage  is  an  agenda  for  immediate 
action.  These  are  the  legislative  steps  we 
already  know  are  needed — steps  that  should 
be  taken  without  hesitation  or  delay. 

The  second  stage  is  development  of  a 
comprehensive  agenda  of  direct  steps  based 
on  experiment  and  assessment  for  the  future. 

The  third  stage  is  a  still  broader  agenda, 
an  attack  not  only  against  crime  directly, 
but  against  the  roots  from  which  it  springs. 

These  three  stages  involve  varying  re- 
sources and  commitments.  But  we  must 
proceed  on  each  of  them  with  equal  force — 
and  we  must  do  so  now. 

first:  the  immediate  attack 

Each  of  the  four  aspects  of  law  enforce- 
ment calls  for  reform.  There  are  steps  we 
can  now  take. 

A.  To  Improve  Crime  Prevention  and 
Detection 

We  must  improve  the  quality  of  local  law 
enforcement  throughout  the  country. 

The  front-line  soldier  in  the  war  on  crime 
is  the  local  law  enforcement  ofEcer.  Federal 
aid  to  law  enforcement  at  the  state  and  local 
level  was  made  possible  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965.  Police,  court, 
correctional,  and  university  authorities  have 
responded  to  the  newly  created  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  with  hundreds  of 
imaginative  ideas  and  proposals. 


A  number  of  projects  are  now  under  way: 

— The  management  methods  of  modern 
industry  will  be  adapted  to  law  enforce- 
ment problems  in  a  new  management 
institute  for  police  chiefs. 

— Several  New  England  states  are  com- 
bining their  efforts  in  police  training  by 
establishing  the  first  regional  leadership 
school  in  the  nation. 

— The  first  intensive  national  training  in- 
stitute for  state  directors  of  corrections 
will  bring  the  advice  of  experts  to  all 
states  in  their  efforts  to  break  the  cycle 
of  criminal  repeaters. 

In  support  of  these  programs  and  the 
many  others  to  follow,  I  am  asking  Congress 
to  increase  appropriations  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  from  $y,2  to  $1^-7 
million. 

Even  seeking  the  most  imaginative  re- 
forms, however,  underscores  a  fundamental 
truth:  how  well  a  job  is  done  depends  on  the 
training  and  ability  of  the  men  who  do  it. 

I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General  to: 

— Make  grants  to  states,  cities,  and  colleges 
and  universities  to  elevate  and  intensify 
the  training  of  law  enforcement  officers. 

— ^Provide  grants  for  a  management  ex- 
change program,  enabling  police  officials 
to  travel  to  other  departments  for  on- 
the-spot-studies  of  promising  and  effec- 
tive approaches. 

— Provide  grants  to  establish  closed-circuit 
television  training  programs  to  teach 
basic  police  subjects.  The  first  such 
program,  involving  over  200  locations  in 
a  single  state,  is  being  launched  now. 

— Establish  an  award  program,  in  consul- 
tation with  state  and  local  officials,  giv- 
ing annual  public  recognition  to  out- 
standing police  officers  and  others  who 
make  notable  contributions  to  the  field 
of  law  enforcement. 

/  recommend  legislation  to  establish  a  pro- 
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gram  to  send  selected  police  officers  to  ap- 
proved colleges  and  U7iiversities  for  a  year  cf 
intejjslve  professional  study, 

I  recommend  a  loan  forgiveness  program 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
for  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  law  en- 
forcement profession. 

If  crime  is  to  be  controlled,  we  must  con- 
trol the  weapons  with  which  so  many  crimes 
are  committed. 

We  must  end  the  easy  availability  of 
deadly  weapons  to  professional  criminals,  to 
delinquent  youth,  and  to  the  disturbed  and 
deranged. 

We  must  stop  the  -flow  of  firearms  into 
dangerous  hands. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  gun  control 
is  a  state  responsibility.  States  with  gun 
control  laws  now  stand  helplessly  by  while 
those  laws  are  flouted  daily  by  the  unchecked 
sales  of  guns  by  mail. 

Our  Federal  responsibility  is  clear.  It  is 
promptly  to  enact  legislation,  such  as  S,  1^92, 
to  regulate  and  control  interstate  traffic  in 
dangerous  firearms. 

The  front  pages  of  our  newspapers  make 
us  acutely  aware  of  the  human  tragedies  that 
flow  daily  from  the  unchecked  purchase  of 
firearms.  Recent  Congressional  hearings 
added  abundant  evidence  of  the  gravity  of 
this  problem. 

There  is  no  need  to  curtail  the  right  of 
citizens  to  keep  arms  for  such  traditional 
pastimes  as  hunting  and  marksmanship. 
But  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  halt  blind, 
unquestioned  mail-order  sales  of  guns,  and 
over-the-counter  sales  to  buyers  from  out  of 
state  whose  credentials  cannot  be  known. 

Only  the  federal  government  can  give  the 
several  states  and  cities  their  first  real  chance 
to  enforce  their  own  gun  laws.  We  must  do 
so  without  further  delay. 

We  must  bring  the  latest  and  most  effective 


methods  of  law  enforcement  to  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

I  have  pledged  to  develop  a  program  for 
the  Nation's  capital  covering  all  aspects  of 
crime  and  crime  prevention. 

In  the  longer  run,  we  will  look  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  the  meantime,  there  are  several 
measures  v/hich  can  be  carried  forward. 

/  recommend  a  substantial  increase  in  po- 
lice salaries  to  attract  and  retain  the  best 
qualified  officers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1  recommend  a  pistol  registration  act  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  deadly  weapons  to  those 
who  have  been  convicted  of  violent  crimes, 
to  those  with  a  history  of  mental  instability, 
and  to  habitual  alcoholics. 

To  strengthen  the  capability  of  District 
authorities,  I  have  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  provide  experimental  funds  to: 

— Revitalize  the  overburdened  police 
communications  system. 

— Develop  a  computerized  crime  informa- 
tion system  for  the  entire  metropolitan 
area. 

— Provide  additional  equipment  to  in- 
crease police  mobility  and  patrol  effec- 
tiveness. 

B.  To  Facilitate  the  Prosecution  of 
Criminals 

We  must  intensify  our  campaign  against 
organized  crime. 

The  most  flagrant  manifestation  of  crime 
in  America  is  organized  crime.  It  erodes 
our  very  system  of  justice — in  all  spheres  of 
government. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  individuals  to  turn 
to  crime  because  they  are  misguided  or 
desperate. 

It  is  intolerable  that  corporations  of  cor- 
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ruption  should  systematically  flaunt  our 
laws. 

This  concern  already  is  deeply  shared  by 
Congress.  Statutes  enacted  in  recent  years 
have  greatly  strengthened  federal  authority 
to  deal  with  racketeering.  But  another 
legislative  tool  is  required. 

Organized  crime  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
escape  detection  and  prosecution.  Torture 
and  murder  of  witnesses,  efforts  to  bribe 
prosecutors  and  jurors — these  are  not  shock- 
ing exceptions.  They  are  familiar  racketeer- 
ing techniques. 

Such  methods  not  only  make  it  harder  to 
prosecute  racketeers — they  poison  the  system 
of  law  enforcement  itself.  They  require  a 
strong  antidote,  and  an  important  one  is  now 
pending  in  both  Houses. 

This  legislation  would  expand  the  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  immunize 
hostile  but  knowledgeable  witnesses  against 
prosecution  and  thereby  enable  them  to  tes- 
tify without  incriminating  themselves. 

Such  immunity  is  already  provided  in  laws 
covering  a  number  of  crimes.  The  pending 
legislation  would  extend  it  to  such  racketeer- 
ing crimes  as  bribery,  graft,  bankruptcy 
fraud,  jury-tampering  and  other  schemes  for 
the  obstruction  of  justice. 

We  Must  Modernize  Our  Criminal  Laws, 

I  propose  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of 
all  the  Federal  criminal  laws  and  to  recom- 
mend total  revision  by  ig68, 

A  number  of  our  criminal  laws  are  obso- 
lete. Many  are  inconsistent  in  their  efforts 
to  make  the  penalty  fit  the  crime.  Many — 
which  treat  essentially  the  same  crimes — are 
scattered  in  a  crazy-quilt  patchwork  through- 
out our  criminal  code. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of  out- 
standing Americans,  including  members  of 
the    Congress,    officials    of    the    Executive 


branch,  jurists  and  members  of  the  bar. 
This  Commission  will  bring  to  us  the  most 
modern  and  rational  criminal  code. 

We  are  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  precepts 
of  justice,  the  rule  of  law  and  the  dignity  of 
man.  Our  criminal  code  should  be  worthy 
of  those  ideals. 

C.  To  Enhance  Justice  in  Our  Courts 

We  must  reform  our  bail  system. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice 
must  be  fair  as  well  as  effective. 

Whether  a  person,  released  after  arrest,  is 
likely  to  flee  before  trial  or  endanger  society 
is  not  determined  by  the  wealth  he  com- 
mands. Yet  all  too  often  we  imprison  men 
for  weeks,  months,  and  even  years — ^before 
we  give  them  their  day  in  court — solely  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  bail. 

Effective  law  enforcement  does  not  require 
such  imprisonment. 

To  correct  this  injustice,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  complete  action  on  the  pending 
Federal  Bail  Reform  Act  and  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bail  Agency  bill. 

These  measures  will  insure  fairness. 
They  will  provide  an  enlightened  model  for 
those  states  and  communities  which  have 
not  already  undertaken  bail  reform. 

D.  To  Reclaim  and  Rehabilitate  Lives 

in  Our  Prisons 

We  must  establish  a  rational,  coordinated 
correctiofial  system. 

No  national  strategy  against  crime  can 
succeed  if  we  do  not  restore  more  of  our 
first  offenders  to  productive  society.  The 
best  law  enforcement  has  litde  value  if  prison 
sentences  are  only  temporary  and  embitter- 
ing way   stations  for  men   whose   release 
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means  a  return  to  crime. 

Today  that  situation  is  all  too  prevalent. 
In  the  Federal  system,  30  percent  of  all 
parolees  revert  to  crime.  In  most  State 
systems  the  percentage  is  substantially 
higher.  The  task  of  breaking  this  cycle 
must  be  part  of  our  program. 

At  present,  v^^e  administer  the  prison, 
parole,  and  probation  functions  partly  in  the 
executive  branch  and  partly  in  the  judicial 
branch.  I  believe  the  effectiveness  of  our 
corrections  programs  depends  on  a  rational, 
coordinated  and  unified  approach. 

Consolidating  federal  correctional  efforts 
can  reduce  the  number  of  repeaters. 

It  can  strengthen  the  training  and  per- 
formance of  correctional  officials. 

It  can  produce  a  career  service  of  the  high- 
est professional  order. 

/  recommend  that  the  Federal  prison, 
parole,  and  probation  functions  be  unified 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  to  consoli- 
date our  presently  fragmented  correctional 
system. 

We  must  capitalize  on  the  beginning  al- 
ready made  in  rehabilitating  prisoners. 

The  importance  of  up-to-date  vocational 
training  for  inmates  is  clear.  Chronic  un- 
deremployment often  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  crime.  In  our  federal  prisons,  one  of 
every  three  prisoners  w^orked  less  than  6 
months  of  the  two  years  before  confinement. 

/  am,  therefore,  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  develop  elective  ways  to  provide 
correctional  institutions  with  job  informa- 
tion for  "good  risJ('  parolees. 

I  am  also  directing  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  re-examine  the 
policies  of  all  federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies regarding  the  hiring  of  released  "good 
risJ('  offenders,  I  am  asking  him  to  prepare 
progressive  and  eflFective  policies  to  deal 
fairly  and  sensibly  with  them.     I  urge  the 


states,  local  governments,  and  private  indus- 
try to  do  the  same. 

We  must  deal  realistically  with  drug 
addiction. 

Drug  addiction  is  a  double  curse.  It  saps 
life  from  the  afflicted. 

It  drives  its  victims  to  commit  untold 
crimes  to  secure  the  means  to  support  their 
addiction. 

Drug  addiction  has  been  a  m.atter  of  fed- 
eral concern  for  more  than  a  half  century. 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  pursued  its 
enforcement  duties  energetically  and  effec- 
tively. Seizure  of  illegal  narcotics  and 
marijuana  rose  62  percent  from  1962  to  1965. 

But  our  continued  insistence  on  treating 
drug  addicts,  once  apprehended,  as  criminals, 
is  neither  humane  nor  effective.  It  has 
neither  curtailed  addiction  nor  prevented 
crime. 

Recognizing  this,  we  have  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  civil  commitment  of 
certain  addicts,  while  retaining  full  criminal 
sanctions  against  those  who  peddle  and  sell 
narcotics. 

This  measure  can  reclaim  lives.  It  can 
begin  to  eliminate  the  driving  hunger  for 
drugs  that  leads  so  many  into  lives  of  crime 
and  degradation. 

/  urge  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation. 

The  federal  government  seeks  to  share  its 
knowledge,  its  experience  and  Its  research 
in  this  area.  I  have  already  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  develop  materials 
which  will  enable  local  law  enforcement 
organizations  to  train  in  far  less  time  a  far 
greater  number  of  specialists  in  narcotics 
control. 

I  am  today  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  establish  clinics  in  those  cities 
where  narcotics  addiction  Is  most  prevalent 
to  help  train  local  law  enforcement  ofi&clals. 

By   enacting   the   Drug   Abuse   Control 
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Amendments  of  1965,  Congress  has  demon- 
strated its  concern  over  the  illegal  flow  of 
non-narcotic  drugs.  Traffic  in  these  drugs 
offers  a  new  source  of  income  to  the  under- 
world and  threatens  our  young  people. 

By  these  amendments,  Congress  has  pro- 
vided new  weapons  in  the  control  of  this 
traffic,  and  this  Administration  will  use  them 
with  determination.  In  my  ig6y  Budget,  I 
propose  to  double  the  funds  for  this  program, 

second:  a  comprehensive  agenda 

These  various  proposals  are  only  begin- 
ning steps.  If  we  knew  today  of  measures 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  crime,  we  would 
seek  to  adopt  them.  But  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  answers. 

We  must  press  forward  for  greater  knowl- 
edge, better  tools,  and  deeper  insights.  This 
is  the  task  on  which  the  National  Crime 
Commission  has  already  embarked.  The 
Commission  is  composed  of  nineteen  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  judges,  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  experts. 

It  is  engaged  in  some  40  projects  with  state 
and  local  authorities. 

It  is  drawing  on  the  services  of  more  than 
200  of  the   nation's  leading  police  chiefs, 
judges,  sociologists,  and  other  specialists. 
The  Commission  is: 

— Surveying  key  American  cities  to  learn 
where  and  when  certain  kinds  of  crime 
are  committed,  and  which  people  are 
most  likely  to  become  victims.  Such 
facts — now  largely  unknown — are  essen- 
tial to  intelligent  police  work. 
— Consulting  2,200  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  identify  successful  police  meth- 
ods developed  by  local  initiative  and 
imagination.  Communities  everywhere 
should  know  about  and  benefit  from 
these  methods. 
— Seeking  new  ways  to  break  the  logjams 


in  our  criminal  courts,  where  crowded 
calendars  are  a  daily  reminder  that  too 
often  justice  delayed  is  justice  denied. 
— Analyzing   alternatives    to   traditional, 
costly — and    unsuccessful — prison    sen- 
tences, in  the  effort  to  reclaim  young 
first  offenders  and  break  the  spiral  of 
repeated  crime. 
— Studying  the  sources  of  public  respect 
and  support  for  local  police  and  police 
attitudes  toward  all  segments   of  the 
community.    Without  mutual  respect, 
effective  law  enforcement  is  not  possible. 
— Exploring,  in  conjunction  with  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Office,  how  to 
bring  the  remarkable  advances  of  mod- 
ern science  to  effective  application  in 
law  enforcement. 
The  computer  has  revolutionized  record- 
keeping in  modern  industry.    Surely  it  can 
do  as  much  for  criminal  records. 

Modern  electronics  has  made  it  possible 
to  summon  a  doctor  from  his  seat  at  the 
opera.  Surely  it  can  do  as  much  to  make 
police  instantly  responsive  to  public  needs. 
And  there  may  well  be  yet  unimagined 
contributions  which  science  can  bring  to  the 
field  of  law  enforcement. 

The  Commission's  final  report,  due  next 
year,  can  help  provide  specific  blueprints  for 
our  national  strategy.  Its  work  will  help 
replace  the  crutches  of  slogans,  habits,  and 
reflex  with  the  firm  support  of  knowledge 
and  fact. 

No  matter  how  creative  or  detailed  the 
blueprint  we  develop,  we  cannot  succeed 
without  parallel  concentration  by  state  and 
local  authorities.  They  must  undertake  de- 
tailed planning  of  their  own  for  reforms 
that  take  account  of  their  own  special 
strengths,  needs,  and  traditions. 

Some  states  and  cities  have  already  begun 
to  do  so.    There  is  much  for  us  to  learn 
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from  them.  But  in  many  areas,  there  is  no 
such  broad  planning,  no  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  unified  attack  on  crime. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  wor\  with  the  governors  of  the  ^o 
states  to  establish  statewide  committees  on 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

Such  state  committees  can  assist — and  be 
assisted  by — the  National  Commission. 
They  can  stimulate  the  growth  of  public  in- 
volvement and  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive anti-crime  agenda  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

third:  attacking  crime  at  the  roots 

A  century  ago,  Thoreau  wrote  that  "There 
are  a  thousand  hacking  at  the  branches  of 
evil  to  one  who  is  striking  at  the  root."  So 
it  remains  today. 

The  efforts  I  have  described — ^more  effec- 
tive police  action,  more  efficient  courts,  im- 
proved corrections,  comprehensive  planning 
for  major  reform — all  are  urgently  needed. 

And  yet  all  of  them  together  can  permit 
us  only  to  strike  more  quickly  and  surely 
at  the  branches.  The  roots  of  crime  will 
remain. 

An  effective  strategy  against  crime  must 
also  rest  on  a  base  of  prevention.  And  that 
base  can  come  only  from  action  against  the 
wellsprings  of  crime  in  our  society. 

Our  commitment  to  insuring  social  jus- 
tice and  personal  dignity  for  all  Americans 
does  not  flow  from  a  desire  to  fight  crime. 
We  are  committed  to  those  goals  because 
they  are  right. 

But  social  conditions  which  foster  a  sense 
of  injustice  or  exploitation  also  breed  crime. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Clarence  Darrow 
observed: 

*'It  is  very  seldom  that  any  one  is  in  prison 


for  an  ordinary  crime  unless  early  in  life  he 
entered  a  path  that  almost  invariably  led  to 
the  prison  gate.  Most  of  the  inmates  are 
the  children  of  the  poor.  In  many  instances 
they  are  either  orphans  or  half-orphans;  their 
homes  were  the  streets  and  byways  of  big 
cities,  and  their  paths  naturally  and  in- 
evitably took  them  to  their  final  fate." 

The  programs  now  underway  to  elimi- 
nate the  degradation  of  poverty,  the  decay 
of  our  cities,  the  disgrace  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, the  despair  of  illiteracy — are  all  vitally 
important  to  crime  prevention. 

At  the  same  time,  even  as  we  seek  to  fight 
crime  by  fighting  injustice,  the  ways  we 
deal  with  crime  should  not  foster  further 
injustice: 

—Bail  requirements  need  not  add  fami- 
lies to  the  welfare  rolls. 

— Court  procedures  need  not  increase  a 
sense  of  unfair  and  differential  treat- 
ment. 

— Sentencing  practices  need  not  require 
that  the  poor  go  to  jail  while  others  pay 
fines. 

— Imprisonment  need  not  result  in  loss  of 
job  skills. 

Social  injustice  is  not  the  sole  reason  for 
crime.    Social  justice  is  not  the  sole  cure. 

Even  the  broadest  social  programs  cannot 
be  panaceas.  The  lives  and  attitudes  of  per- 
sons long  neglected  do  not  change  upon 
command.  The  effects  of  even  the  most 
energetic  programs  may  be  long  in  coming. 
The  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  who  suffer 
poverty  and  discrimination  do  not  turn  to 
crime. 

But  where  legitimate  opportunities  are 
closed,  illegitimate  opportunities  are  seized. 

Whatever  opens  opportunity  and  hope 
will  help  to  prevent  crime  and  foster 
responsibility. 
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Effective  law  enforcement  and  social  jus- 
tice must  be  pursued  together,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  efforts  against  crime. 

The  proposals  I  am  making  today  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  crime  in  this  coun- 
try. The  war  on  crime  will  be  waged  by 
our  children  and  our  children's  children. 
But  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem cannot  be  permitted  to  lead  us  to  despair. 


They  must  lead  us  rather  to  bring  greater 
efforts,  greater  ingenuity  and  greater  deter- 
mination to  do  batde. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
March  9,  1966 

note:    For   statements    or    remarks   upon    signing 
related  legislation,  see  Items  286,  598. 
See  also  Item  117. 


117    Statement  by  the  President  in  Connection  With  the  Message  on 
Crime  and  Law  Enforcement.    March  g^  1966 


UNTIL  our  streets  are  safe  for  every  woman 
and  every  child,  we  cannot  call  ourselves  a 
truly  civilized  nation. 

Until  we  root  out  drug  addiction,  we  can- 
not call  ourselves  a  truly  healthy  nation. 

Until  we  can  sleep  safely  in  our  homes 
and  work  peacefully  in  our  shops,  we  cannot 
call  ourselves  a  truly  law-abiding  nation. 

Until  we  can  safeguard  all  our  children 
from  the  perils  of  delinquency,  we  cannot 
call  ourselves  a  truly  progressive  nation. 


The  cost  of  crime  to  our  economy  is  nearly 
$30  billion  a  year — more  than  all  of  us  to- 
gether spend  for  medical  care.  This  must 
and  can  be  stopped. 

I  call  upon  every  American,  as  I  have 
today  called  upon  the  Congress,  to  join  in  a 
national,  unified  campaign  to  reverse  the 
rising  tide  of  crime  in  American  life. 

note:  The  President  also  recorded  the  statement  for 
radio  and  television  broadcast. 

For  the  President's  message  to  the  Congress,  see 
Item  116. 


118    Message  to  Queen  JuHana  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Wedding  of 
Princess  Beatrix  of  The  Netherlands.    March  9,  1966 

[  Released  March  9,  1966.    Dated  February  25,  1966  ] 


Your  Majesty: 

On  the  happy  occasion  of  the  wedding  of 
Princess  Beatrix,  Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in 
sending  our  very  best  wishes,  and  those  of 
the  American  people.  All  my  countrymen 
will  share  with  our  close  friends  of  The 
Netherlands  the  pleasure  of  this  important 
event  in  the  life  of  your  family  and  your 
great  nation. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  recall  with  pleasure 


the  hospitality  you  graciously  extended  to  us 

when  we  last  visited  The  Netherlands. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Her  Majesty,  The  Queen  of  The  Netherlands, 
Soestdijk,  The  Netherlands] 

note:  The  text  of  the  message  was  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  in  the  Press  Room  at  the  White 
House.  It  was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a 
White  House  press  release. 
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119    Remarks  at  the  Signing  of  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore 
Bill.    March  10,  1966 


Distinguished  guests,  Chairmen  ]ac\son  and 
Aspinall,  Members  of  Congress,  ray  friends: 

A  few  months  ago  I  stated  that  the  clear 
water  and  the  warm  sandy  beaches  of  our 
coastline  are  our  Nation's  real  treasure,  but 
I  also  observed  that  this  kind  of  a  treasure 
is  not  always  secure.  The  question  that 
many  times  faces  us  is:  Will  it  be  owned  by 
a  handful  of  the  wealthy  people,  or  will  we 
preserve  it  for  the  pleasure  of  every 
American? 

Will  it  be  strewn  with  broken  glass  and 
rusting  cans  and  commercialized  beyond 
recognition,  or  will  we  leave  a  part  of  it  as 
God  created  it  and  as  man  found  it? 

Today  our  generation  meets  here  in  the 
historic  East  Room  of  the  White  House  to 
repeat  its  pledge  to  preserve  some  of  our 
inheritance,  unspoiled,  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  follow  us.  Today  I  repeat  my 
pledge  that  in  the  time  that  may  be  allotted 
me  as  your  President  I  will  never  slacken 
for  a  moment  my  efforts  to  make  this  a 
more  beautiful  nation. 

This  administration  intends  to  be  a  con- 
servation administration.  I  do  not  want  my 
children,  or  my  grandchildren,  or  those  who 
may  come  after  me  that  may  bear  my  name, 
to  ever  be  able  to  point  to  blight  and  trash  as 
their  inheritance  from  me. 

We  have  come  here  this  morning  to  sign 
a  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  seventh  national 
seashore  in  America.  It  is  located  at  Cape 
Lookout,  North  Carolina.  I  am  very  happy 
to  observe  and  pleased  to  compliment  you 
Members  of  Congress  who  participated  in 
this  record  that  we  have  made,  by  saying  that 
3  of  those  7  national  seashores  have  been 
established  in  the  Htde  over  2  years  of  this 
administration. 


Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  its  vision,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness and  the  vision  of  a  truly  great  con- 
servation Congress  led  by  men  who  are 
conservation  minded  and  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  that  field,  we  are  today  setting 
aside  a  58-mile  stretch  of  wild  and  beautiful 
shoreline  for  the  use  of  future  generations 
of  all  Americans. 

This  will  be  another  important  link  in  the 
great  network  of  national  parks  that  some 
of  us  have  worked  so  long  to  establish.  To- 
day we  have  more  than  26  million  acres  in 
215  park  areas  from  one  end  of  this  land  to 
the  other.  There  are  really  just  a  itw  park 
areas  that  are  left  and  we  are  proceeding  to 
meet  that  challenge  with  due  dispatch. 

But  despite  all  the  progress  that  we  have 
already  made,  the  real  challenge  of  conser- 
vation is  just  beginning.  Great  national 
parks  and  great  national  seashores  located  in 
faraway,  distant  places  do  not  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  are  a  part  of  our 
urban  civilization.  The  serenity  of  nature 
must  be  more  than  a  once-a-year  experi- 
ence— that  is,  if  we  are  to  be  a  whole  and 
happy  people.  This  experience  should 
touch  our  daily  and  weekly  lives. 

Unless  we  begin  now  to  restore  the  en- 
vironment in  and  around  our  cities,  where 
more  than  3  out  of  4  people  are  going  to  be 
living  in  the  year  2000,  we  will  be  condemn- 
ing a  large  part  of  our  population  to  an  ugly, 
drab,  and  mechanical  fate. 

I  believe  that  we  can  avoid  that  fate. 

I  see  an  America  where  city  parks  and 
plazas,  as  numerous  as  today's  parking  lots, 
bring  rest  and  relaxation  to  shoppers  and  to 
office  workers.  If  I  were  the  mayor  of  any 
big  city  in  America  today,  I  would  imme- 
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diately  put  the  best  minds  in  my  city  to  work 
to  plan  and  program  areas  within  reach  of 
my  population,  and  see  if  I  could  effect  a 
coordination  between  the  city,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation  so  that  the  people  who  make  up 
the  industrial  genius  of  this  empire  will  have 
a  place  to  take  their  kids  and  to  relax  and  to 
rejuvenate  themselves  for  the  mighty  pro- 
duction that  may  be  ahead  in  the  following 
years. 

I  see  an  America  where  city  streets  are 
lined  with  trees  and  city  courts  are  filled 
with  flowers. 

I  live  in  a  litde  community  of  600.  My 
daughter  wrote  an  article  last  year  and  they 
paid  her  for  it.  She  took  the  money  and 
put  four  live  oak  trees  down  the  plaza  of 
that  town.  They  were  planted  in  memory 
of  her  grandmother,  as  I  observed  last  week. 
And  it  made  the  town  look  like  a  different 
place.  The  bank  planted  some  flowers  in 
front  of  its  doors.  The  merchants  down 
the  street  got  some  shrubs  and  put  them 
up  there. 

That  can  be  and  should  be  and  is  being 
done  all  over  America.  Because  that  is  an 
assignment  that  doesn't  have  to  come  out  of 
Washington.  That  is  something  that  every 
lady  who  belongs  to  a  garden  club  can  make 
a  contribution  to.  That  is  an  assignment 
that  every  businessman  can  contribute  to. 
That  is  a  business  getter.  People  will  come 
to  look  at  his  lawn  and  his  window  and 
admire  it  and  maybe  make  a  purchase  while 
they  are  there. 

I  see  an  America  where  our  air  is  sweet  to 
breathe  and  our  rivers  are  clean  to  swim  in. 

I  see  an  America  where  bicycle  paths, 
running  through  the  hearts  of  our  great 
cities,  provide  wholesome,  healthy  recrea- 
tion for  an  entire  family.  Instead  of  our 
having  to  appropriate  hundreds  of  millions 


to  take  care  of  juvenile  delinquents,  how 
much  better  it  would  be  if  we  would  just 
spend  a  part  of  it  where  they  could  enjoy 
themselves  and  have  useful  recreation. 

I  see  an  America  where  picnic  areas  are 
within  an  hour's  drive  of  every  city.  I  look 
back  to  the  days  of  1935  when  President 
Roosevelt  first  started  our  highway  parks 
and  I  built  some  400  of  the  roadside  parks 
in  our  State  along  our  highways.  And 
every  day  when  I  drive  through  that  area 
I  see  family  after  family  out  there  enjoying 
that  vision  that  a  great  leader  demonstrated 
30  years  ago. 

I  see  an  America  where  nearby  lakes  offer 
weekend  camping  and  fishing  and  boating 
for  all  of  our  people. 

This  is  the  great  conservation.  This  is  the 
way  that  we  must  go. 

This  Will  be  a  large  part  of  the  Great 
Society,  because  the  kind  of  lives  that  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  will  lead 
will  depend  on  the  plans  that  we  make  today 
and  that  you  execute  tomorrow.  They,  and 
history,  are  going  to  judge  each  of  us 
accordingly. 

I  want  to  be  judged — as  we  judge  the  great 
conservationists  of  yesterday — as  benefactors 
of  our  people  and  as  builders  of  a  more 
beautiful  America.  We  can't  leave  it  as  we 
found  it,  but  we  can  improve  on  what  we 
have. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:10  a.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington, Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Representative 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
During  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to  his 
daughter,  Lynda  Bird  Johnson. 

As  enacted,  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore 
bill  is  Public  Law  89-366  (80  Stat.  33). 
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120  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Proposing  the  Establishment  of  an  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission.    March  lo,  1966 


Dear  Mr,  President:  (Dear  Mr.  Speaker:) 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  a  joint  resolution 
establishing  an  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission. 

Nothing  in  our  proud  heritage  surpasses 
the  significance  of  that  great  struggle  for 
freedom  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Colonies  at  that  time  contained  hardly 
more  than  three  million  people.  Yet  they 
also  contained  the  greatest  group  of  leaders 
ever  assembled  on  the  stage  of  history:  men 
like  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Paine, 
Franklin,  and  Mason.  These  were  men  of 
vision.  They  were  men  of  courage.  They 
were  men  of  ideas. 

These  great  leaders,  warmed  by  the  love 
of  liberty,  gave  to  their  fellow-Americans  a 
driving  force  which  inspired  them  to  move 
from  a  colony  of  limited  horizons  to  a  power- 
ful and  mighty  nation  of  free  men  and 
abundant  opportunity. 

The  blood  of  men  of  many  colors,  many 
faiths,  and  many  origins  was  spilled  on  the 
batdefield  of  this  cause.  Their  names 
were  American  names:  Attucks,  Salvadore, 
L'Enfant,  De  Kalb,  de  Medici,  Salomon. 

But  the  American  Revolution  was  more 
than  a  war.  It  was  a  political  event.  It  was 
a  social  upheaval. 

Above  all,  the  American  Revolution  was 
a  belief  in  the  supreme  worth  and  dignity  of 
the  individual — the  idea  that  all  men  were 
created  equal  and  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

That  idea  was  developing  in  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  long  before  the  first  guns  sounded 
at  Lexington  and  Concord.  From  1766 — 
and  even  before — a  series  of  events  showed, 


as  John  Adams  declared,  that  "the  Revolu- 
tion was  effected  before  the  war  com^menced. 
The  Revolution  was  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people." 

It  is  fitting  to  plan  now  for  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  these  events.  In 
the  rich  diversity  that  is  America,  each 
community  will  celebrate  in  its  own  way 
and  will  draw  its  own  inspiration  from  the 
Revolution.  But  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  share  its  knowledge  and 
resources  with  states,  local  communities,  his- 
torical societies,  and  others  across  the  Nation. 
The  Bicentennial  Celebration  should  be  a 
truly  national  effort. 

I  propose  that  we  establish  an  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  com- 
posed of  members  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  and  distinguished  and 
outstanding  Americans  appointed  by  the 
President. 

This  Commission  will: 

— Provide  a  creative  and  helping  hand  to 
State,  local,  and  private  groups  in  their 
commemorations ; 

— Increase  our  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  American  Revolution 
through  our  schools  and  universities 
and  our  historians  and  scholars; 

— ^Plan  for  celebrations  at  the  national 
level; 

— Recall  to  America  and  to  the  world  the 
majestic  significance  of  the  Revolution. 

In  planning  this  Bicentennial  Celebration, 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  celebrating 
not  only  the  birth  of  American  ideals,  but 
the  birth  of  ideals  that  today  encircle  the 
globe. 

Ours  was  a  true  revolution  of  liberty.    It 
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was  not  a  revolution  of  tyranny.  It  was  not 
a  revolution  of  aggression.  It  was  a  revolu- 
tion for  the  greatest  cause  in  the  aflairs  of 
man — freedom  and  human  dignity. 

The  impact  of  the  American  Revolution 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  was  electric.  This 
small,  struggling  nation  became  the  rallying 
point  for  friends  of  freedom  throughout 
Western  civilization. 

To  these  shores  came  great  men  like 
Lafayette,  Von  Steuben,  Kosciuszko,  and 
Pulaski.  It  v/as  Pulaski  himself  who  said, 
"Wherever  on  the  globe  men  are  fighting 
for  liberty,  it  is  as  if  it  were  our  own  affair." 

Those  words  have  special  significance  for 
our  own  generation.  Today,  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  are  fighting  for  their  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  carrying  forward 
our  great  heritage  by  helping  to  sustain  their 
efforts. 

From  1776  on,  wherever  human  beings 
have  dreamed  of  a  better  society,  v/herever 
they  have  determined  to  bring  reality  to 
their  dreams,  they  have  been  moved  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.   They  have  found  guidance  and  sus- 


tenance in  the  actions  of  the  men  who  saw 
our  nation  through  the  crisis  of  its  birth. 

I  send  this  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress with  special  pleasure.  The  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  will  help  us  commemorate 
the  American  Revolution  with  all  the  dignity 
and  spirit  it  deserves. 

For  we  must  never  forget  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's proud  and  confident  declaration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the 
whole  long  sweep  of  human  histor}^: 

"I  shall  not  die  without  a  hope  that  light 
and  liberty  are  on  steady  advance.  .  .  .  The 
flames  kindled  on  the  4th.  of  July  1776.  have 
spread  over  too  much  of  the  globe  to  be 
extinguished  by  the  feeble  engines  of  des- 
potism. On  the  contrary  they  will  consume 
those  engines,  and  all  v/ho  work  them." 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  o£  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
For  the  President's  statement  announcing  the 
signing  of  a  resolution  establishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  see  Item  323. 


121     The  President's  News  Conference  Following  a  Meeting  With  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Governors'  Conference. 
March  12, 1966 


opening  remarks 


The  President,  [i.]  If  you  will  come  in 
quickly — wc  are  running  late  for  the  next 
meeting — I  will  review  exactly  what  has 
happened.  Governor  Reed  is  to  my  right. 
Bill  ^  has  given  you  a  list  of  those  that  at- 
tended the  meeting:  Governor  Burns  of 
Hawaii,   Governor   Hansen  of  Wyoming, 


^  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 


Governor  Johnson  of  Mississippi,  Governor 
Volpe  of  Massachusetts,  Governor  Scranton 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Hughes  was  in  Japan  and  Gov- 
ernor Connally  has  another  commitment  and 
couldn't  be  here. 

federal-state-local  relationships 

[2.]  The  questions  discussed  were  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  What  did  we  have  in 
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mind  in  the  establishment  of  the  commission 
to  study  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments referred  to  in  our  State  of  the  Union 
Message?  We  discussed  that  at  some  length 
and  I  explained  to  the  Governors  vv^hat  I  had 
in  mind  and  told  them  we  would  go  into 
more  detail  in  our  meeting  later;  that  we 
wanted  to  know  what  new  institutions  and 
new  partnerships  v/ere  needed  to  attack  these 
problems. 

How  could  we  best  organize  the  Federal 
Government  field  structure?  How  could 
we  go  about  getting  the  best  and  right  in- 
formation on  how  effective  these  programs 
were,  our  new  programs  for  this  year,  such 
as  river  basin  commissions,  community 
health  services,  multi-State  training  schools, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth?  Bill  will  give  you 
any  fill-in  on  that  that  you  may  want. 

TAXATION    OF   INTERSTATE    BUSINESS 

[3.]  The  next  question  was  with  regard 
to  H.R.  11798.  That  is  the  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  Willis.  It  sets  up  uniform 
formulas  that  States  have  to  follow  in  impos- 
ing taxes  on  business  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. 

My  statement  in  response  to  their  query 
and  discussion  of  it  was  that  the  bill  was 
controversial.  Many  States  have  opposed  it 
because  they  didn't  like  the  thought  of  being 
subjected  to  such  formulas.  Some  business- 
men were  against  it  because  they  thought  it 
would  overburden  them  by  increased  taxes. 

There  is  a  need  to  simplify  and  reform 
the  whole  area  of  State  taxation  of  interstate 
business.  That  is  a  tough  area  full  of  legal 
and  constitutional  complexities.  The  key 
question  is:  What  is  the  best  approach?  We 
are  trying  to  study  and  determine  this  now. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  keen  in- 
terest in  insuring  fair  and  just  treatment  for 
business  and  States.    We  don't  have  all  the 


answers.  There  are  other  alternatives  that 
we  are  looking  at.  For  example,  11  States 
have  already  enacted  model  codes.  The 
question  is:  Should  those  be  extended  and 
are  they  really  model?  Would  they  be  good 
for  the  Nation  ? 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  our  experts  here 
studying  H.R.  11798  which  concerns  the 
Governors.  We  are  looking  at  it  carefully 
and  looking  at  the  other  alternatives  as  well. 
We  are  open  to  their  suggestions.  We  will 
be  glad  to  have  any  comments  they  have. 
We  are  designating  Secretary  Fowler  ^  to 
act  as  the  Federal  Government's  representa- 
tive in  reviewing  the  existing  proposals  and 
any  the  Governors  might  submit. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  REVENUES  TO  STATES 

[4.]  The  third  one  was  the  question  of 
the  Federal  Government  acting  as  a  partner 
in  restoring  fiscal  balance  and  strengthening 
State  and  local  governments  by  making 
available  for  their  use  some  part  of  the  great 
and  growing  Federal  tax  revenues  over  and 
above  the  existing  aids.  I  told  the  Gover- 
nors that  we  were  redistributing  Federal 
revenues;  we  were  increasing  our  distribu- 
tion to  the  States. 

When  I  became  President,  a  little  over  2 
years  ago,  we  were  spending  I4.75  billion 
for  education.  This  year  we  are  spending 
$10.2  billion  for  education.  That  represents 
more  than  double  the  previous  amount,  an 
increase  of  $5  billion;  although  our  budget 
was  $6  billion  more  than  last  year  exclusive 
of  Vietnam,  that  we  had  cut  out  a  lot  of  old 
programs  in  order  that  we  can  make  new 
distributions  to  the  States. 

That  meant  research  stations,  that  meant 
closing  of  military  bases,  that  meant  effecting 
economies  in  other  routes  so  we  could  have 


^  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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what  we  popularly  call  Great  Society  pro- 
grams— education,  health,  and  conservation 
in  these  fields.  I  illustrated  it  by  the  fact 
that  Federal  expenditures  for  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments  rose  from  $10.3  billion 
in  fiscal  1964  to  $14.6  billion  in  fiscal  1967, 
an  increase  of  40  percent  in  distribution  in  3 
years. 

The  share  of  Federal  aid  to  State  and 
local  governments  has  risen  from  6.4  percent 
in  1964  to  9.9  percent  in  1967.  The  exam- 
ples of  major  programs  aimed  at  States  and 
local  governments  that  we  spelled  out  were: 
$1.3  billion  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act;  |6oo  million  in  medi- 
cal care  and  social  security  amendments; 
new  programs  to  clean  up  rivers,  modernize 
hospitals,  help  law  enforcement  along  the 
line  of  the  crime  message. 

ECONOMIC    OUTLOOK 

[5.]  That  pretty  well  covered  it.  I  dis- 
cussed the  problem  we  had  with  the  econ- 
omy, unemployment  dropping  to  3.7.  I  told 
them  we  couldn't  tell  this  far  ahead  just  what 
strains  would  be  put  on  our  economy.  We 
had  to  watch  it  very  carefully.  We  couldn't 
anticipate  what  would  happen  in  Vietnam 
very  far  ahead  as  near  as  we  could  anticipate 
for — but  we  might  have  to  ask  for  extra 
money.  At  least  we  were  going  to  forgo 
every  possible  expenditure  that  we  could 
that  we  felt  could  be  eliminated  that  was 
archaic  or  obsolete,  and  I  hoped  they  would 
do  likewise. 

Governor  Reed  can  comment  or  say  any- 
thing he  wants  to.  We  will  go  into  the 
Appalachian  meeting  following  this  one.  I 
am  running  a  little  late.  We  will  go  to  the 
meeting  this  afternoon  and  have  a  general 
exchange  of  briefings  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation — ^the  state  of  the  world,  a  briefing  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation,  and  I  hope  a  briefing 


on  the  state  of  the  States.    We  will  hear  from 
them  about  the  State  conditions. 

We  will  tell  them  what  we  believe  the 
national  condition  is  and  we  will  review  in 
some  detail  the  world  condition.  Our  peo- 
ple will  report  to  you  as  much  as  they  can 
after  those  meetings,  and  Governor  Reed,  as 
the  Chairman  of  this  group,  if  you  have  any 
observations,  you  can  make  them  now,  too, 
so  we  can  go  on. 

COMMENTS    BY    THE    CONFERENCE    CHAIRMAN 

[6.]  Governor  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

This  marks  the  third  time  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  has  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  President.  In  my  recollection,  this 
is  the  most  opportunities  that  have  ever  been 
afforded  the  Governors  to  have  direct  com- 
munication with  the  President.  We  are  very 
grateful  for  it. 

The  President  has  oudined  the  areas  that 
we  had  concern  in  and  I  know  I  speak  for 
my  fellow  Governors  when  I  say  that  we  are 
relieved,  we  are  encouraged  for  the  prospects 
of  closer  liaison  between  Federal  and  State 
governments. 

There  are  many  new  programs  to  be  im- 
plemented, and  we  feel  that  meetings  of  this 
type  will  help  better  inform  the  Governors 
as  to  the  President's  view  as  to  how  these 
should  be  implemented. 

We  are  also  delighted  with  the  prospects 
of  continuing  closer  relationships  with  our 
Federal  Government.  In  all  these  areas  the 
President  has  outlined  his  thinking,  and  we 
are  very  pleased  that  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
has  been  possible  and  feel  that  this  is  going 
to  result  in  greater  and  better  Federal-State 
relationships. 

The  PREsmENT.  Governor  Reed  and  his 
group,  the  Executive  Committee,  called  upon 
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me  at  the  ranch  following  my  operation  last 
fall.  This  meeting  really  grew  out  of  that 
mxeting.  I  have  never  participated  in  a 
more  constructive  one.  Everything  that  we 
do  in  these  respective  fields  that  he  enumer- 
ated will  be  done  only  after  a  full  discussion 
with  the  Governors  and  in  full  cooperation 
with  them. 

The  meedng  was  helpful  to  me.  It  was 
constructive.  It  was  nonpartisan.  It  w^as  in 
the  very  best  traditions  of  the  American 
political  system. 

Thank  you. 

Governor  Reed.  Mr.  President,  we  feel 
the  prospects  were  never  better  for  Federal- 
State  reladonships.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
you. 

ADDENDUM   TO   OPENING   REMARKS 

[7.]  The  President.  I  might  add,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  names  I  gave  you.  Governor 
Farris  Bryant  is  sitting  in  these  meetings 
with  me,  along  with  two  or  three  others  who 
are  not  Governors,  but  Governor  Bryant's 
experience  as  Governor,  his  participation  in 
the  Governors'  Conference,  and  so  forth — 
he  w^as  here  and  I  asked  him  to  participate 
m  this  meeting  and  be  helpful  to  me  and 
to  the  Governors  today.  He  will  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  meeting  later  this  afternoon. 

As  all  of  you  know,  he  is  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Governors'  Conference. 

Any  questions  you  want  to  ask  me,  I  don't 
want  to  dodge  or  delay  them.  I  will  be  glad 
if  you  will  try  to  be  limited  with  them. 

QUESTIONS 

[8.]  Q.  I  gather  you  are  going  to  send 
up  a  message  on  State-Federal  relations. 

The  President.  We  have  always  referred 
to  it  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Message.^ 

^  See  Item  6. 
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They  wanted  me  to  add  to  it  today.  We 
have  done  that.  As  we  get  to  it,  we  will 
spell  it  out  in  more  detail. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Governors' 
Conference  is  on  record  for  the  so-called 
Heller  plan.^ 

The  President.  That  is  what  we  were 
talking  about  in  the  distribution  of  funds. 
We  told  them  we  were  distributing  a  good 
deal  of  funds  now. 

possibility  of  tax  increase;  deficit 
estimates 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  told 
the  Governors  that  we  might  have  to  ask  for 
extra  money,  were  you  thinking  in  terms  of 
an  increase  in  personal  taxes,  sir? 

The  President.  I  haven't  reached  any 
conclusions  on  that.  I  think  that  we  have 
anticipated  as  accurately  and  as  nearly  as  we 
can  our  appropriations  and  our  revenues  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  for  the  next  one.  We 
have  no  illusions,  though,  that  they  may  have 
to  be  adjusted. 

I  did  review  with  the  Governors  the  record 
on  our  estimates  to  date.  I  don't  know  if 
the  Flerald-Tribune  would  be  interested,  but 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  In  the  1964  budget  esti- 
mate, the  President's  estimates  were  down 
$1.1  billion  from  the  original  estimate  as 
submitted  to  the  the  Congress.  In  the  fiscal 
1965  budget  they  were  down  $1.4  billion 
from  the  esdmate  that  he  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. At  the  moment — the  estimate  he  sub- 
mitted to  Congress — we  are  within  about  a 
billion  dollars  of  that  estimate,  notwith- 
standing the  increased,  unanticipated  Viet- 


*A  revenue-sharing  plan  proposed  by  Walter 
Heller,  former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  under  vi^hich  surplus  Federal  tax  receipts 
would  be  distributed  annually  to  the  States  for  use 
as  they  determined. 
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nam  expenditures,  because  our  revenue  has 
gone  up  also. 

That  is  a  3-year  period.  We  will  know 
more  about  it  June  30th,  but  we  estimated, 
as  you  will  recall,  a  deficit  of  $5.3  billion, 
and  we  think  that  deficit  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  figure,  within  roughly 
a  billion  dollars. 

Contrast  that  with  fiscal  1959's  budget. 
They  estimated  $500  million  surplus  and 
had  a  deficit  of  $12.4  billion.  In  1956  we 
had  a  $4.1  billion  deficit;  in  1957  a  $44 
billion  deficit.  So  we  cannot  tell  at  this 
time,  but  we  think  that  our  estimates  on 
budget  revenues  and  expenditures  show  an 
excellent  guess. 

The  Budget  Director  says  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  estimating  record  in  the  memory  of  the 
Budget,  and  we  did  review  that  in  some 
detail. 

But  we  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we 


cannot  foresee  how  many  planes  we  are 
going  to  lose,  how  many  shells  we  are  going 
to  fire,  how  many  losses  v/e  are  going  to 
suffer,  but  as  near  as  we  can  anticipate  them, 
we  have  provided  for  them  in  the  budget. 

I  might  say  that  as  of  March  loth,  that  our 
estimates  for  January  and  February  are  run- 
ning a  little  under  what  we  estimated  we 
would  spend  in  Vietnam  for  those  periods. 
That  is  an  unusual  period,  as  you  know,  be- 
cause of  the  weather  and  other  things,  but 
we  are  running  a  little  under.  We  may  well 
run  over  next  month. 

Q.  That  is  the  period  January  to  date? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Johnson's  fifty-seventh  news  con- 
ference was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White  House 
at  11:55  a.m.  on  Saturday,  March  12,  1966.  It  was 
held  as  part  of  a  day-long  meeting  with  Governors 
from  more  than  40  States  who  came  to  the  White 
House  at  the  President's  request. 
See  also  Items  122-124. 


122    The  President's  News  Conference  Following  a  Meeting  With  the 
Appalachian  Governors.    March  12,  1966 


The  President,  [i.]  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  are  running  a  litde  bit  late,  about  15 
minutes,  for  the  other  meeting.  That  is  not 
uncommon  for  men  in  political  life.  But 
we  want  to  give  you  a  very  brief  resume  of 
what  happened.  Those  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting,  as  you  will  observe,  are  Governor 
Wallace  of  Alabama,  Governor  Tawes  of 
Maryland,  Governor  Rockefeller  of  New 
York,  Governor  Moore  of  North  Carolina, 
Governor  Rhodes  of  Ohio,  Governor  Mc- 
Nair  of  South  Carolina,  Governor  Smith  of 
West  Virginia,  Governor  Clement  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Governor  Scranton  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  was  to  be  spokesman.  W'^e 
were  unable  to  have  Governors  Godwin, 
Breathitt,  and  Sanders. 


Appalachian  Regional  Commission  Report 
FOR  1965 

[2.]  Governor  Scranton  and  Cochairman 
Sweeney  ^  have  presented  me  with  the  1965 
Appalachia  report,^  which  should  be  avail- 
able to  you.  We  had  a  general  discussion 
of  the  program.  I  had  a  brief  statement 
which  Mr.  Moyers  ^  will  make  available  to 


^  Governor  William  W.  Scranton  of  Penns>4vania, 
State  Cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, and  John  L.  Sweeney,  Federal  Cochairman. 

^The  annual  report  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  covering  the  period  March  9-Junc  30, 
1965,  u^as  transmitted  to  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965  (Government  Printing  Office,  1965, 
27  pp.). 

^  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 
For  the  statement  see  Item  123. 
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you.  The  meat  of  it  was  that  loo  percent 
of  the  highway  message,  which  Congress 
authorized  in  Appalachia,  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  it  was  already  under  the  planning 
and  construction  stage.  We  approved  125 
pubHc  facility  projects.  We  have  105  more 
under  consideration.  We  had  put  $400  mil- 
lion extra  in  development  contracts  in  the 
Appalachian  area  in  1965  and  1966  over  what 
we  had  done  in  1964. 

Under  the  educational  aid,  Appalachia  will 
be  a  prime  beneficiary  of  the  $1.3  billion 
educational  aid  bill. 

A  disproportionate  share  of  the  less  for- 
tunate people  in  Appalachia  are  over  age  65. 
I  have  been  told  today  that  Medicare  will 
substantially  ease  the  financial  burden  faced 
by  these  people  and  the  private  and  public 
institutions  which  provide  their  hospital  and 
medical  services. 

I  expressed  great  personal  satisfaction  from 
today's  meeting.  I  thanked  each  of  the 
Governors  for  their  nonpartisan  and  patriotic 
support  and  effective  work.  We  observed 
that  there  has  been  no  relationship  in  my 
experience  in  Government  that  had  been 
more  constructive  or  more  cooperative.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Sweeney. 

That  was  about  it. 

I  would  like  for  Governor  Scranton  to 
make  any  observations  that  he  may  care  to 
make.  He  made  a  very  fine,  constructive 
statement,  and  he  can  repeat  as  much  of 
it  as  he  dares  or  cares  to.  Then  each  Gov- 
ernor will  be  glad  to  make  any  observa- 
tions he  wants,  and  will  answer  any  of  your 
questions.  I  hope  you  will  understand 
though  that  we  do  have  them  all  waiting  for 
us  at  a  1:30  lunch. 

Mr.  Moyers.  The  Appalachia  report  will 
be  available.    The  President's  opening  state- 


ment is  being  mimeographed,  and  will  be 
available  in  15  or  20  minutes. 

Remarks  of  the  Governors 

Governor  Scranton.  I  simply  reported 
to  the  President  that  I  personally  know  of 
no  Federal  program  that  has  started  off 
better  than  this  one.  As  you  knov/,  this  is 
a  unique  Federal-State  relationship.  There 
has  never  been  anything  like  it  before. 

As  a  group,  I  believe  that  we  feel  strongly 
that  it  not  only  works  extremely  well,  but 
we  highly  recommended  to  the  President 
that  a  relationship  of  the  same  sort  might 
be  made  in  other  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  in  other  regional  establish- 
ments which  are  now  being  contemplated 
under  the  EDA. 

Likewise,  we  informed  him  that  though 
our  particular  budget  is  forced  to  take  a 
cut  because  of  the  problems  in  Vietnam,  we 
understood  this  and  were  able  to  arrange 
it  within  ourselves,  which  is  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  New  York  has  become 
a  part  of  us  this  year,  and  other  States 
seem  to  be  interested  in  joining  us,  too. 

We  also  suggested  in  the  future  if  he 
could,  by  the  time  that  world  problems 
might  be  a  vacant  sum,  that  we  might  go  up 
to  what  we  have  received  in  1965  and  1966. 
But  this  has  caused  no  problem  in  going 
ahead  with  the  programs,  which  have  been 
initiated  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  any  Federal  program  with  which 
I  have  been  concerned. 

The  President.  Governor  Clement. 

Governor  Clement.  We  are  very  pleased 
in  Tennessee  with  the  program  of  the  Ap- 
palachia plan. 

The  President.  Governor  Smith. 

Governor  Smith.  We  have  been  very 
pleased,  and  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  help 
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New  York  get  the  mileage. 

The  President.  Governor  McNair. 

Governor  McNair.  South  Carolina  has 
been  very  pleased.    It  has  been  very  helpful. 

The  President,  Governor  Moore. 

Governor  Moore.  We  think  this  is  the 
ideal  Federal-State  relationship.  We  hope 
that  it  can  be  used  in  other  fields. 

The  President.  Governor  Wallace. 

Governor  Wallace,  Alabama  is  very 
pleased  with  the  program. 

The  President.  Governor  Tawes. 

Governor  Tawes.  We  are,  too. 

The  President.  Governor  Rockefeller. 

Governor  Rockefeller.  We  are  pleased 
with  the  program,  and  West  Virginia,  in 
reference  to  the  highway  program.  There 
was  a  discussion  regarding  the  possibility  of 


using  the  authority  in  the  act  to  allow  States 
to  prefinance  on  programs  in  view  of  the 
cutback  which  I  think  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Governors, 

The  President.  Governor  Rhodes. 

Governor  Rhodes.  There  has  always  been 
a  raging  question  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  whether  they  can 
work  together.  I  think  your  administration 
has  given  a  prime  example  of  how  they  can 
work  together.    We  thank  you. 

The  President,  Are  there  any  questions? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank  you. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Johnson's  fifty-eighth  news  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White 
House  at  12:45  P-rn*  on  Saturday,  March  12,  1966. 
See  also  Items  121,  123,  124. 


123    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Progress  of  the  Appalachian 
Program.    March  12,  1966 


A  YEAR  AGO  last  Wednesday  I  met  with 
most  of  the  Appalachian  Governors  in  the 
Rose  Garden  to  sign  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965. 

At  that  time  I  said  that  the  Appalachian 
program  was  "the  truest  example  of  creative 
federalism  in  our  times." 

The  actions  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  during  the  past  year,  have 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  that  statement. 
Every  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
Commission  has  been  without  dissent — from 
either  the  States  or  the  Federal  Government. 

Almost  100  percent  of  the  major  highway 
mileage  w^hich  the  Congress  has  authorized 
under  the  Appalachian  act — some  2,300 
miles — has  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Approximately  20  percent  of  that 
mileage  is  already  either  in  the  planning  or 
construction  stages. 

Approximately  125  public  facility  projects 


designed  to  expand  and  improve  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  region  have  been  approved 
by  the  Commission.  Among  these  are:  vo- 
cational educational  schools,  hospitals,  air- 
ports, sewage  treatment  plants,  industrial 
access  roads,  libraries,  educational  TV  sta- 
tions, junior  and  senior  colleges,  and  strip 
mine  reclamation. 

The  States  have  forwarded  for  considera- 
tion an  additional  125  projects. 

In  1 1  of  the  Appalachian  States,  State  and 
local  development  districts  have  been  funded 
and  staffed  with  Appalachian  funds.  These 
units  will  enable  a  coordinated  development 
effort  to  move  ahead  at  full  speed  within  the 
Appalachian  region. 

All  12  of  the  Appalachian  States  have  sub- 
mitted their  plans  for  land  conservation 
activity  under  the  Appalachian  act.  Funds 
will  now  be  distributed  to  individual  farmers 
to  improve  their  land,  conserve  other  public 
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investments  such  as  small  watershed  lakes 
and  the  Appalachian  streams. 

The  funds  that  I  have  requested  under  the 
authority  of  the  Appalachian  act  are  designed 
to  make  up  past  deficiencies  of  Federal 
spending  in  the  Appalachian  region.  They 
are,  of  course,  only  a  portion  of  the  total 
Federal  effort  that  v/ill  be  made  to  bring  the 
Appalachian  region  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  life. 

Because  of  the  high  incidence  of  poverty 
in  Appalachia,  the  region  will  be  greatly 
assisted  by  the  $1.75  billion  that  has  been 
budgeted  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  proj- 
ects already  started  have  eased  the  day-to-day 
hardships  faced  by  many  Appalachians. 

Because  our  national  program  of  assistance 
to  schools  is  based  on  a  low-income  formula, 
Appalachia  will  be  a  prime  beneficiary  of  the 
$1.3  billion  we  have  asked  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  in  fiscal  1967. 


A  disproportionate  share  of  the  less  for- 
tunate people  in  Appalachia  are  over  age  65. 
I  have  been  told  today  that  Medicare  will 
substantially  ease  the  financial  burden  faced 
by  these  people  and  the  private  and  public 
institutions  which  provide  their  hospital  and 
medical  services. 

My  greatest  personal  satisfaction  from  to- 
day's meeting  is  the  support  which  the 
Governors  have  given  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. I  have  assured  them  of  m.y  continued 
commitment  to  the  program  and  the  goal 
most  desired  by  the  Governors  and  myself. 
Our  goal  is  the  achievement  of  Appalachians 
full  participation  in  our  rapidly  expanding 
and  prosperous  American  economy. 

I  reaffirm  that  commitment  this  morning. 

note:  For  the  President's  remarks  on  March  9,  1965, 
upon  signing  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  see  1965  volume,  this  series, 
Book  I,  Item  103. 

See  also  Item  122  above. 


124    The  President's  News  Conference  Held  at  the  Close  of  the 
Governors'  Conference.    March  12,  1966 


The  President,  [i.]  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  press,  I  v/ill  give  you  a  brief  rundown. 
Bill  Moyers  ^  will  supply  you  with  any  other 
information  that  I  leave  out. 

I  will  ask  Governor  Reed  of  Maine, 
the  chairman  of  the  Governors'  Conference 
and  his  executive  committee  that  met  with 
us  this  morning,  to  make  a  statement. 
Any  Governor  will  respond  to  any  ques- 
tion you  may  have  to  ask. 

Resume  of  Earlier  Meetings 

[2.]  In  the  program  this  afternoon,  I 
presented  Gen.  Ellis  Williamson,^  who  has 

^  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 
^  Brig.  Gen.  Ellis  W.  Williamson,  outgoing  Com- 
mander of  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade. 


just  returned  from  Vietnam.  He  went  in 
with  the  first  Army  group  to  go  into  South 
Vietnam.    He  spoke  and  took  questions. 

Secretary  McNamara  spoke  at  some  length 
and  took  questions.  He  left  for  a  v/eek's 
vacation,  and  I  let  him  leave  earlier.  Then 
we  asked  General  Taylor  to  address  the 
group  briefly.^ 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  General  Wheeler,  spoke  to  the  Gov- 
ernors. Secretary  Rusk  spoke  at  some 
length  and  took  all  the  questions  that  were 
presented.  The  Vice  President  closed  the 
meeting  with  a  very  eloquent  statement. 


'Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Special  Consultant  to 
the  President  and  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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Bill  Vv'ill  review  the  substance  of  those. 

I  reviewed  with  them  the  treaty,  the 
joint  resolution,  the  historical  background, 
the  troops  that  we  had  there,  the  economic 
situation,  and  other  matters  of  our  relations 
with  other  nations — ^the  state  of  the  world 
as  we  see  it.  Secretary  Rusk  discussed  It 
by  continents.  He  went  into  some  detail 
on  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe,  and  this  country. 

Then  we  talked  about  the  state  of  the 
Nation. 

During  lunch  we  talked  about  the  state 
of  the  States  and  what  conditions  were  in 
the  States.  Some  Governors  made  observa- 
tions about  them.  Governor  Reed  made  a 
statement  in  conclusion  and  Governor 
Rhodes  made  a  statement. 

I  v^^ill  ask  Governor  Reed  to  speak  to  you 
now  and  say  anything  that  he  may  desire. 
He  will  speak  as  long  as  he  wants  to — as 
long  as  you  may  want  him  to — and  then  we 
will  be  open  for  questions. 

Governor  Reed  of  Maine. 

Remarks   by  the  Conference   Chairman 

[3.]  Governor  Reed.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President.  First,  let  me  state 
that  I  am  very  confident  that  probably  never 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  a 
President  ever  been  so  generous  of  his  time 
with  the  Governors  of  these  United  States. 

President  Johnson  indicated  early  in  his 
tenure  that  he  wanted  to  work  closely  with 
the  Governors  and  he  has  followed  this  up 
with  a  number  of  very  important  sessions 
with  the  chief  executives  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  I  speak  for  every  Governor  of  every 
State  and  every  Territory  when  I  express  my 
deep  gratitude  to  him  for  the  amount  of  time 
he  has  devoted  to  keeping  us  informed,  im- 
proving the  relations  between  the  State 
governments  and  the  Federal  Government. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  role  of  the 
States  being  submerged,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  more  or  less  taking  over  and 
moving  into  these  areas.  The  President  to- 
day has  very  emphatically,  by  deed  and  word, 
indicated  that  he  firmly  believes  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  and  the  important 
partnership  we  must  play  in  order  to  develop 
our  country  to  its  greatest  degree. 

This,  I  feel,  is  without  precedent,  and  it 
certainly  is  deserving  of  the  highest  com- 
m.endation  on  the  part  of  the  Governors  to 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  we  have  had  his  time  throughout  the 
day.  First  with  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Governors'  Conference  to  dis- 
cuss problems  that  you  were  briefed  on  ear- 
lier. Then  with  a  group  of  the  Appalachian 
Governors,  and  finally  with  the  reception, 
the  luncheon,  and  with  this  complete  after- 
noon devoted  to  a  thorough,  in-depth  brief- 
ing on  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  our  President  and  his  chief  advisers,  and 
we  certainly  are  going  to  respect  an  obliga- 
tion to  treat  with  great  circumspection  the 
information  that  he  has  divulged  to  us. 

I  do  want  to  say,  and  state  it  most  em- 
phatically, that  every  Governor  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  stands  four- 
square behind  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolution  in  Support  of  Vietnam  Policy 

[4.]  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  read  to 
you  a  resolution  that  was  adopted  unani- 
mously at  the  session  this  afternoon.  It  was 
presented  by  Governor  Rhodes  of  Ohio. 

"Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
has  asked  the  Governors  of  the  50  States  to 
come  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing ways  to  improve  the  coordination 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
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States  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  mutual 
objectives;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  included  in  the 
discussions  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  conflict  in  which  this  Nation 
is  engaged  in  Vietnam;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  has  given  the 
Governors  a  complete  and  candid  review  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam;  and 

"Whereas  the  Governors  have  been  given 
the  greatest  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
their  convictions  and  the  exchange  of  their 
views  on  the  Vietnam  situation;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Governors  here  assembled  that  the  poli- 
cies being  followed  by  the  President  in  pur- 
suit of  our  national  objectives  in  Vietnam 
are  sound  and  the  only  rational  policies  to 
be  followed  under  the  circumstances; 

"Now^  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  By 
the  Governors  of  the  States  assembled  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  this  12th  day  of 
March  1966,  that  they  do  wholeheartedly 
support  and  endorse  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  Vietnam  being  pursued  by  the 
United  States  of  America  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

I  believe  that  resolution  sums  up  the  com- 
plete and  utter  support  that  the  Governors 
have  for  the  administration's  position  in 
this  conflict. 

I  could  go  on  and  enumerate  and  take 
more  time,  but  in  essence,  we  are  completely 
united  behind  the  President,  and  we  also 
feel  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Am.erican 
public  subscribes  wholeheartedly  to  our  ob- 
jectives, that  the  very  small  number  who 
participate  in  demonstrations,  draft  card 
burnings,  and  so  on,  represent  an  infinitesi- 
mal, small  portion  of  the  people  of  these 
United  States. 

We  think  it  very  important  whenever  we 
speak  to  speak  out  forthrightly  that  this  is 


the  position  of  the  United  States.  In  our 
trip  to  Vietnam  last  fall,  in  which  I  was 
chairman  of  the  lo-member  Governors' 
delegation  going  there,  the  first  question  we 
received  from  the  foreign  press  was:  How 
do  the  American  people  stand  on  Vietnam.? 
Do  these  demonstrations  represent  a  large 
portion  of  our  population? 

We  were  able  to  state  without  reserva- 
tion this  was  not  so.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  wholeheartedly  behind  the  Presi- 
dent. I  don't  believe  I  could  state  it  any 
more  emphatically  than  to  say  that  every 
Governor  here  is  wholeheartedly  behind  our 
President. 

Meetings  With  the  Governors 

[5.]  The  President.  I  would  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  reiterated  an  announce- 
ment he  had  made  on  another  occasion 
when  he  met  with  the  Governors.  I  guess 
we  have  met  v^ith  the  Governors  and  their 
executive  committee  at  least  a  half  dozen 
times  in  the  2  years  I  have  been  President. 
We  have  met  with  all  the  group  at  least 
three  or  four  times;  the  executive  committee 
at  other  times. 

We  have  invited  the  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Republican  Governors — all 
the  Governors — together. 

The  Secretary  told  them  today  that  we 
would  make  available  any  diplomatic,  po- 
litical representative  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  any  military  representative  they 
desired  to  come  to  their  legislatures  for  any 
briefing. 

We  also  made  it  clear  that  any  Governor 
who  could  arrange  to  go  firsthand  to  Viet- 
nam, we  would  be  glad  to  see  that  that  was 
arranged.  A  dozen  or  so  of  them  have 
already  done  that  and  have  contributed 
valuable  suggestions  to  us. 
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Nomination  of  Governor  Farris  Bryant 
AS  OEP  Director 

[6.]  I  have  asked  Governor  Farris  Bry- 
ant, from  the  State  of  Florida,  to  come  here 
and  meet  with  us  today.  I  have  asked 
Governor  Bryant — I  haven't  even  told  all  the 
Governors  this  yet,  so  I  will  just  make  this 
announcement  now — I  have  asked  Governor 
Bryant  to  join  this  administration.  I  will 
send  his  nomination  to  the  Senate  very 
shordy  to  succeed  Governor  Ellington  as 
head  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
He  will  sit  on  the  National  Security  Council. 
He  will  handle  our  stockpile  matters.  He 
will  be  the  President's  representative  with  all 
the  Governors  of  all  the  States.  He  is,  as 
you  all  know,  a  former  Governor  of  Florida. 

I  had  a  biographical  sketch  here,  but  I 
have  misplaced  it.  I  will  ask  Bill  Moyers  to 
give  it  to  you  a  little  bit  later. 

The  Governor  has  served  in  public  life  for 
years  with  distinction  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University. 
He  served  in  the  legislative  body  of  that 
State  and  served  as  Governor  of  that  State 
and  is  now  in  private  life.  At  great  sacrifice, 
I  have  asked  him  to  dispose  of  his  law  prac- 
tice, give  up  his  various  business  connections, 
come  here  and  take  over  this  job.  He  will 
take  the  oath  just  as  soon  as  his  nomination 
is  consented  to  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  he  assured  me  they  will  have  a 
prompt  hearing  on  it.  We  look  forward 
with  great  pleasure  to  having  Governor 
Bryant  with  us.  Bill  will  give  you  a  bio- 
graphical sketch. 

We  will  be  glad  to  take  any  questions  you 
have,  or  if  you  have  any  individual  questions 
of  any  Governor,  or  if  any  Governor  cares  to 
make  any  comment — get  things  out  in  the 
open  here.    This  is  a  rather  open  society  in 


this  country.    And  if  it  is  not,  these  reporters 
will  make  it  open  when  they  leave  here! 

Questions 
vietnam  policy 

[7.]  Q.  Governor  Reed,  was  any  effort 
made  to  get  other  Governors  to  sign  the 
declaration?  The  Governors  who  are  not 
here?     I  think  there  are  12. 

Governor  Reed.  That  question  hasn't 
been  brought  up,  but  I  do  intend  to  write 
each  Governor,  and  the  ones  who  were  not 
present,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  also  to 
subscribe  to  the  resolution.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  they  will  all  re- 
spond affirmatively  in  this  respect. 

Q.  But,  Governor,  when  you  say  the  con- 
ference wholeheartedly  supports  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  stand,  do  you  mean  to  include 
those  Governors  not  present,  among  them 
Governor  Hatfield  of  Oregon? 

Governor  Reed.  Well,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  commit  the  Governors  who  are  not 
present.  This  proposal  was  passed  unani- 
mously. I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  other  Governors  will  subscribe  to  it,  but 
I  cannot,  of  course,  say  carte  blanche  until 
I've  had  a  chance  to  contact  them. 

Q.  Governor  Reed,  last  December  the 
Republican  coordinating  committee,  which 
includes  Rwe  Republican  Governors,  includ- 
ing some,  I  believe,  who  are  present  at  this 
meeting,  called  for  a  naval  blockade  of  the 
port  of  Haiphong  and  the  bombing  of  mili- 
tary targets — particularly  military  targets — 
in  North  Vietnam.  Does  their  statement 
today  represent  a  change  in  position  from  last 
December? 

Governor  Reed.  Not  being  a  member  of 
that  committee,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  comment  concerning  their  views  on  it. 

Q.  Was  any  question  raised  along  these 
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lines  during  your  meeting? 

Governor  Reed.  No,  sir.  The  questions 
were  raised,  yes,  but  there  was  no  question 
among  the  Governors  when  it  came  to  sup- 
porting this  resolution. 

[8.]  Q.  Governor,  is  there  any  reason 
why  the  phrase  "under  the  circumstances" 
was  used  at  the  tail  end  of  that  resolution? 

Governor  Reed.  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
no.  Governor  Rhodes  constructed  the  res- 
olution, and  I  would  say  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge there  was  no  particular  concern  about 
it. 

Q.  Could  we  ask  Governor  Rhodes? 

Governor  Reed.  Governor  Rhodes  had  to 
leave  to  return  to  Ohio.  I  am  afraid  we 
would  not  be  able  to  contact  him. 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  THE  RESERVES 

[9.]  Q.  Sir,  can  anybody  tell  us— Mr. 
McNamara  is  not  here — why  Mr.  McNa- 
mara  said  he  thought  he  would  not  still  call 
the  National  Guard  or  Reserves? 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
a  matter  we  would  want  to  go  into  in  detail. 
It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time.  He  empha- 
sized that  it  was  not  necessary  at  this  time. 
When  and  if  it  is,  we  will  call  them.  But 
I  have  made  that  clear  at  various  press  con- 
ferences. 

The  Reserves  mean  just  what  they  say: 
They  stand  in  reserve.  When  we  need  to 
call  the  Reserves,  we  will  call  them. 

1  will  tell  you  a  little  story  about  a  boy 
I  asked  one  time  to  come  stay  all  night  with 
me.  His  mother  said  no,  he  couldn't  go. 
He  had  a  little  brother  about  12  years  old 
that  was  overweight  and  we  nicknamed 
him  "Bones."  Cecil  was  the  one  I  wanted 
to  spend  the  weekend  with  me  and  his 
mother  said,  **No,  Cecil,  you  can't  go." 
Cecil  kind  of  whined  a  little  bit  and  said, 
"Mama,  I  don't  think  that's  fair.    Bones 


done  been  two  wheres  and  I  ain't  been  no 
wheres." 

So  there  have  been  some  people  that  have 
been  called  before  and  already  served. 
There  are  some  people  that  haven't  served 
at  all.  So  at  the  moment  we  are  not  asking 
those  who  have  served  before  to  come  back 
and  QiO  duty  again  or  those  that  were  called 
up  before  to  come  back  and  be  called  up 
again.  We  are  asking  some  to  give  their 
service  for  the  first  time.  But  when  and 
if  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  Reserves,  we 
will  do  it. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  he  could  not 
give  any  written  guarantee  that  that  would 
not  be  necessary,  but  at  this  time  it  isn't. 

further  question  on  the  VIETNAM  POLICY 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any- 
thing you  can  say  about  the  unanimous  sup- 
port given  you  by  the  Governors  on  your 
Vietnam  policy  ? 

The  President.  I  welcome  any  support 
that  I  can  get  from  anyone.  I  am  gratified 
that  the  leaders  of  the  States  represented 
here,  and  the  Governors  who  visited  our 
troops  in  Vietnam,  would  feel  as  they  do. 
No  one  gave  me  any  advance  notice  that 
Governor  Rhodes  from  Ohio  would  make 
his  speech  and  offer  his  resolution.  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  he  would. 

All  we  v/anted  to  do  was  to  do  what  we 
did  8  months  ago — to  bring  them  up  to  date 
on  what  we  were  doing,  what  our  plans  were, 
why  we  were  doing  certain  things,  and  to 
permit  them  to  ask  any  question  they  wanted 
to  ask.    They  did  that. 

At  the  conclusion,  the  Governor  of  Maine, 
who  was  chairman  and  who  had  asked  for  a 
meeting,  was  gracious  enough  to  express  his 
appreciation  for  at  least  our  hospitality  and 
our  lunch  and  the  meeting. 

Following  the  Governor's  statement,  Gov- 
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ernor  Rhodes  arose  and  presented  the  resolu- 
tion and  read  it.  Governor  Reed  heard  a 
second  and  a  vote  was  taken  on  it.  I  hope 
it  is  not  too  displeasing  to  anyone.  It  is  very 
pleasing  to  me  and  most  Americans  welcome 
the  unity  that  it  indicates. 

NATO   DEVELOPMENTS 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  any  question 
come  up  on  NATO  or  did  you  explain  what 
is  happening  in  NATO  today? 

The  President.  Yes.  Secretary  Rusk 
pointed  out  the  developments  in  the  NATO 
countries,  the  action  that  had  been  taken  in 
the  last  few  days  there,  as  he  did  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

DISCUSSION    OF    FOREIGN   POLICY 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  although  there 
was  unanimous  endorsement  of  your  policy 
during  the  discussion,  was  there  any  criticism 
or  questioning  of  specific  aspects  of  the 
policy? 

The  President.  Yes,  there  were  a  good 
many  questions  about  why  we  did  this  and 
why  we  didn't  do  that  and  what  we  were 
doing  here,  and  what  reason  we  were  using. 
This  is  not  a  regimented  society.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  man  who  becomes  the  chief 
executive  of  any  State  in  this  Union  speaks 
his  mind  freely  when  he  chooses  to,  and 
some  of  them  chose  to  today. 

I  would  not  say  that  there  was  any  doubt 
or  difference  or  any  argument  that  took 
place,  or  that  there  was  even  any  serious 
objection  presented,  you  understand.  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  gave  them  reasons  for  his 
observations.  General  Williamson  gave 
them  his.  Secretary  McNamara  went  into 
considerable  detail  and  answered  I  don't 
know  how  many  questions.  Bill  can  go  into 
the  details  on  the  number.    But  I  would 


guess  there  were  50,  75,  maybe  100  questions 
asked  this  afternoon. 

None  of  them  showed  any  bitterness  or 
any  envy  or  any  displeasure.  They  were 
searching  for  information  and  asking  for 
facts,  and  they  got  them.  I  thought  it  was 
a  very  constructive  meeting. 

tax  actions 

[13.]  Q.  What  did  you  tell  them,  sir, 
about  taxes  ?     Any  income  tax  raise  ? 

The  President.  We  discussed  in  the  meet- 
ing with  the  executive  committee  this  morn- 
ing what  has  been  happening  on  the  Hill. 
I  believe  that  I  observed  that  the  President 
had  asked  for  about  %6  billion  in  additional 
revenue  as  a  result  of  the  acceleration  of 
corporation  taxes,  acceleration  of  income 
taxes.  That  was  a  one-time  thing,  I  em- 
phasized. We  don't  expect  Vietnam  to  be 
a  permanent  thing.  We  hope  it  is  not.  We 
felt  that  that  was  what  we  should  do  now. 

The  chairmen  of  the  committees  advised 
us,  and  Mr.  Mills  of  the  Finance  Committee,* 
that  they  thought  this  was  the  proper  course 
to  take  before  Congress  reassembled.  We 
asked  for  $6  billion,  and  the  House  acted  on 
it  and  the  Senate  offered  some  amendments 
to  it.  I  am  told  now  that  the  conference 
amendment  v/ill  recommend  that  we  get 
about  $6  billion  10  million.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  conference  report  will  be  adopted. 

The  chairmen  of  the  House  committees 
met  with  me  day  before  yesterday  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  committees  met  with 
me  yesterday  afternoon  and  they  indicated 
that  they  believe  the  conference  report  will 
be  adopted.    If  it  is  adopted  we  will  be  very 


*  Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation. 
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grateful  for  the  extra  $10  million,  as  well  as 
the  $6  billion  we  asked  for.^ 

I  know  all  of  you  are  pleased  to  know  that 
the  mutiny  that  was  in  the  air  may  have  been 
worked  out  and  we  may  be  getting  along  a 
litde  better. 

governors'  visits  to  VIETNAM 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  any  of  the 
Governors  taken  you  up  on  the  ofiFer  to  go 
to  Vietnam? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  think  there  have 
been  probably  15  that  have  been  out  there 
and  there  will  be  others  from  time  to  time. 
I  told  them  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them  to  suit  their  convenience.  Each  Gov- 
ernor explained  to  me,  who  couldn't  be  here 
today,  that  he  was  either  sick  or  had  a  legis- 
lature in  session,  or  some  justifiable  reason 
he  couldn't  come,  and  we  will  communicate 
with  them  also. 

DEFICIT    ESTIMATES 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  clear  up 
the  matter  of  the  deficit  you  were  talking 
about  to  us  this  morning?  You  used  the 
figure  $5.3  billion.  If  you  are  referring  to 
the  current  fiscal  year,  I  was  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  the  original  estimate  was  $6.4 
billion. 

The  President.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  original  estimate  was  I5.3  and 
the  present  is  $6.4. 

Q.  The  present  estimate  was  $6.4.  Is  that 
what  you  are  saying  we  will  be  within  a 
billion  dollars  of? 

The  President.  No.  The  $5.3  billion 
was  within  a  billion  of — it  is  $1.1  billion  to 
be  exact.     Between  $5.3  billion  and  $6.4  bil- 


^The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  March  15,  1966  (see  Item  132). 


lion  there  is  $1.1  billion  difference.  We 
don't  expect  the  $6.4  billion — we  don't  expect 
to  reach  that,  although  the  estimate  was 
made  January  ist. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  our  military  ex- 
penditures in  the  months  of  January  and 
February  amount  to  approximately  what 
we  expected.  The  first  6  months  of  the 
year  we  ran  in  the  neighborhood  of  about 
$50  billion.  We  are  projecting  that  the  last 
6  months  will  go  much  faster,  miaybe  $58 
billion.  But  we  are  not  up  to  that  yet. 
Therefore,  I  would  expect  that  in  that  area, 
and  some  of  the  other  areas,  perhaps  some 
of  the  bigger  areas,  we  will  cut  that  $6.4 
billion  down  to  where  it  will  be  more  nearly 
in  line  with  the  $5.3  billion. 

I  don't  want  to  be  positive  about  that.  I 
was  talking  to  these  men,  and  I'm  not  giving 
you  a  guarantee — [inaudible] — McNamara 
promise  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  by  a  certain 
time.  It  does  have  a  lot  of  "ifs"  to  it.  If 
you  are  going  to  publish  it  at  all,  you  are 
required  to  publish  all  the  "ifs." 

Mr.  McNamara  said,  '*if  we  have  stable 
governments,"  and  "if  they  didn't  come  in 
from  the  North,"  and  if  these  other  things. 
So  I  want  to  point  out  that  if  we  go  along 
according  to  our  plan,  we  hope  to  be  under 
a  billion  dollars  of  what  I  told  Congress 
originally.  The  budget  says  $1  billion  400 
million  in  1965,  and  $1  billion  200  million 
in  1964,  so  those  will  be  the  two  best  pre- 
dictable years  in  the  history  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

ECONOMY  in  federal  AND  STATE 
GOVERNMENTS 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  try  to  econ- 
omize in  every  way  possible,  and  you  said 
you  told  the  Governors  you  hoped  the  States 
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would  do  likewise.    Is  there  any  particular 

area  where  the  States 

The  .President.  No,  no!  I  wouldn't 
want  anything  I  said  to  indicate  that  I  was 
trying  to  direct  or  influence  or  even  per- 
suade any  Governor  to  handle  his  business 
in  any  particular  way.  I  said  what  I  have 
said  to  you  several  times,  and  what  I  fre- 
quendy  say  to  my  own  Cabinet:  to  please 
take  a  new  look  at  everything  you  are  do- 
ing to  see  if  you  can  find  any  way  to  elim- 
inate anything  obsolete  or  archaic  or  any- 
thing that  can  be  postponed. 


I  told  the  Governors  that  that  was  what 
I  was  doing,  and  some  of  them  indicated 
that  they  were  trying  to  do  the  same  thing. 
I  think  we  are  ail  called  upon  during  this 
emergency  to  exercise  the  greatest  frugality 
and  prudence  in  order  that  we  may  have 
sufficient  resources  to  complete  our  assign- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Johnson's  fifty-ninth  news  confer- 
ence  was   held    in   the   Blue   Room   at   the   White 
House  at  4:45  p.m.  on  Saturday,  March  12,  1966. 
See  also  Items  1 21-123. 


125     Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Fifth  Anniversaij  of  the 
Alhance  for  Progress.    March  14,  1966 


My  fellow  citizens  of  the  hemisphere: 

Since  becoming  President,  I  have  often 
restated  my  own,  and  our  country's,  reso- 
lute commitment  to  the  goal  of  a  better  life 
for  all  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Many  Presidents  have  worked  to  shape 
that  goal. 

We  are  proud  of  the  good-neighbor  policy 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

President  Eisenhower  broke  new  and  fer- 
tile ground  with  the  Act  of  Bogota  in  i960 — 
an  act  growing  from  the  understanding 
compassion  of  one  people  for  another. 

President  Kennedy  built  on  these  efforts 
and  gave  them  increased  emphasis  with  the 
announcement  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
on  March  13, 1961, 5  years  ago. 

Today,  by  word  and  deed,  Americans  are 
helping  to  fulfill  the  hopes  of  those  who 
have  litde  and  pray  that  one  day  they  can 
have  more. 

The  Johnson  administration  seeks  history's 
description  as  a  time  when,  the  dreaming 
and  the  planning  having  laid  the  founda- 


tions, the  doing  and  building  were  under- 
way. 

The  last  2  years  of  this  vast  cooperative 
effort  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  are  solid  evidence 
that  deeds  are  matching  our  words. 

During  these  2  years  Latin  America  has 
achieved  a  per  capita  growth  rate  of  2.5 
percent.  The  average  rate  for  the  preceding 
3  years  was  less  than  i  percent.  This  recent 
increase  of  150  percent  is  a  fact  which  friends 
of  the  hemisphere  must  note  with  pride — 
and  new  hope  for  the  future. 

In  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966,  those  Latin 
American  countries  cooperating  with  U.S. 
programs  of  action  are  putting  visible  re- 
sults before  their  people. 
Together  we  are: 
— improving  7,000  miles  of  road 
— building  130,000  dwelling  units 
— irrigating  136,000  new  acres  of  farmland 
— adding  530,000  kilowatts  to  power  gen- 
erating capacity 
— providing  classrooms  for  i  million  stu- 
dents 
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— building  450  new  health  facilities 

— spending  $200  million  to  provide  financ- 
ing for  expansion  and  construction  of 
over  5,000  industrial  firms 

— spending  $250  million  in  providing  ag- 
ricultural credit  to  450,000  farmers. 

Equally  important,  reforms  are  changing 
and  modernizing  these  institutions  in  Latin 
America  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  sense 
of  community  that  stretches  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

Governments,  business  concerns,  labor 
unions,  and  cooperatives  are  working  with 
the  people  of  our  hemisphere  to  attain  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  under  free 
institutions. 

— We  are  building  the  machinery  of  co- 
operation through  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

— We  are  enlisting  the  support  of  private 
groups  and  voluntary  agencies  in  ever- 
increasing  measure.  The  Peace  Corps, 
Partners  for  the  Alliance,  Council  on 
Latin  America,  AFL-CIO,  private  foun- 
dations, and  universities  are  making 
vital  contributions. 

— We  are  introducing  the  principle  of 
mutual  aid  among  the  Latin  American 
nations.  We  are  giving  new  energy  to 
economic  integration  within  Latin 
America.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Act  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  approved  last 
November,  gives  impetus  to  these 
concepts. 

— We  recognize  that  fulfillment  of  all  our 
goals  will  require  continuation  of  our 
joint  efforts  beyond  1971.  I  said  last 
November  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  extend  mutual  commitments 
beyond  the  period  originally  foreseen  in 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  Self- 
help  and  mutual  aid  will  be  yardsticks 
in  determining  the  scope  of  our 
contribution. 


In  country  after  country,  nations  in  the 
hemisphere  are  acting  to  mobilize  resources 
for  public  and  private  investment — to  reform 
and  modernize  the  institutions — to  expand 
trade  and  market  opportunities  within  and 
outside  the  hemisphere — and  to  provide  a 
solid  base  for  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
imported  capital  and  technical  assistance. 

External  support  is  also  coming  in  increas- 
ing measure  from  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  World  Bank  and  its 
affiliates,  and  the  United  Nations.  This  sup- 
port has  increased  by  about  $200  million  in 
the  last  2  years. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  has  already 
committed  nearly  $5  billion  to  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  to  assist  them  in  their  strug- 
gle to  m.odernize  and  achieve  a  better  life  for 
their  people.  In  recent  months  significant 
steps  have  been  taken  to  give  Latin  America 
greater  access  to  our  markets: 

— This  administration  has  insisted  that 
our  participation  in  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  be  more  effective. 

— This  administration  recommended  the 
Congress  withdravv^  the  special  import 
fee  on  sugar. 

— This  administration  removed  the  quota 
restrictions  on  lead  and  zinc. 

After  a  temporary  period  of  setback,  there 
are  now  most  hopeful  signs  of  a  renewal  of 
large-scale  private  foreign  investment  in 
Latin  American  development,  often  in  joint 
ventures  with  Latin  American  associates. 
Business  leaders  interested  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can investment  have  been  invited  to  the 
Cabinet  Room  frequently  to  discuss  steps  to 
help  the  people  of  the  hemisphere. 

Three  years  ago  the  19  Latin  American 
countries  were  deeply  concerned  over  their 
trade  position  in  the  world. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  trend  has 
changed. 

Our    experts    now    predict    that    export 
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earnings  for  1965  will  show  an  increase 
of  fi  billion  over  the  1963  level,  provid- 
ing additional  resources  for  investment  in 
development. 

Yet  we  must  do  more  than  provide  money 
and  technical  assistance  and  improve  trade. 
Investments  must  be  made  directly  in  human 
beings.  In  every  forum,  I  have  advocated 
and  directed  that  American  resources  be  in- 
vested in  education,  health,  and  improved 
living  and  working  conditions.  Such  efforts 
are  not  easy  to  organize.  They  require  the 
mobilization  of  human  resources  in  scarce 
supply.  But  they  are  among  the  most  re- 
warding of  all  investments. 

Today  I  want  to  issue  a  new  call  to  our 
sister  nations  in  the  hemisphere  to  enlarge 
our  truly  revolutionary  cause — the  cause  of 
enlarging  the  lives  of  all  our  people. 

I  am  determined  to  contribute  America's 
resources  to  this  spirit  of  change — a  spirit 
now  slowly,  surely,  confidently  growing  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

All  of  us  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  have  seen  and  understand  the  lessons 
of  history.  Together  we  are  strong.  Di- 
vided  we   are  weak.    Together   we   must 


shape  the  future  to  our  hopes. 

In  every  nation  in  the  hemisphere  the 
needs  and  the  beliefs  and  the  prayers  are  the 
same.  We  want  peace  and  opportunity — 
the  chance  to  live  in  dignity,  to  choose  and 
plan  and  work  and  achieve  the  best  for  our 
families. 

I  believe  that  in  the  next  5  years  we  will  see 
a  continent  constantly  growing  in  prosperity 
and  in  unity — growing  in  its  capacity  to  meet 
the  desires  and  needs  of  its  own  people  and 
in  its  contribution  to  peace  and  freedom  in 
the  world  at  large. 

That  is  what  Bogota  and  Pvio  and  Punta 
del  Este  were  all  about. 

For  my  own  part,  I  want  to  help  make  all 
this  a  reality  and  "to  create  out  of  the  human 
spirit,  something  that  did  not  exist  before." 

This  is  fulfillment.  And  this  is  our 
commitment. 

note:  The  President  also  read  the  statement  in  the 
Yellow  Oval  Room  at  the  White  House  before  a 
group  of  Ambassadors  representing  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  first  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  on  March  13,  1961  (see  'Tublic 
Papers  of  the  Presidents,  John  F.  Kennedy,  1961," 
Item  78).  It  was  formally  established  by  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este  on  August  17,  1961. 


126    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Peace  Corps.    March  14^  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

This  is  a  report  of  service  to  our  neigh- 
bors throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  story 
of  new  opportunities  for  growth  and  learn- 
ing among  our  own  people. 

The  expansion  of  the  Peace  Corps  has 
been  as  dramatic  as  its  promise. 


Five  years  ago  today  the  Peace  Corps 
was  eleven  days  old.  By  mid-summer, 
1961,  120  Volunteers  were  serving  in  3 
countries.  At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1965 
there  were  8,624  Volunteers  serving  in  46 
countries.  Africa  received  3,278  Volunteers 
— Latin  America  received  3,214 — the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia,  1,285,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
East,  847. 

There  are  many  examples  of  Peace  Corps 
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impact.  One  is  Afghanistan.  Nine  Volun- 
teers went  there  in  1962  to  begin  the  Peace 
Corps'  work.  As  of  June  30,  1965,  there 
were  136  Volunteers  in  Afghanistan,  located 
in  19  different  towns  and  villages.  Peace 
Corps  teachers  reach  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
all  Afghan  students  at  the  secondary  and 
university  levels. 

There  are  other  measures  of  progress.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  as  the  number  of 
Volunteers  has  risen,  the  cost  per  Volun- 
teer has  declined.  During  fiscal  year  1963, 
for  example,  the  annual  cost  per  Volunteer 
\N2iS  19,074.  For  1965  the  cost  was  reduced 
to  $8,028.  The  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1966 
is  $7,832. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  the  largest  producer 
and  consumer  of  language  materials  in  the 
world.  Since  1961,  20,000  trainees  have 
received  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  about 
60  languages  in  the  Peace  Corps  training 
curricula.  Twenty  additional  languages 
are  under  consideration  for  inclusion  in 
future  training  programs. 

Since  its  inception,  150,000  Americans 
have  volunteered  for  Peace  Corps  service. 
Some    15,000    have    served    abroad    in    49 


nations. 

As  of  June  30,  1965,  4,545  Volunteers  had 
completed  service  and  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  all  returned 
Volunteers  are  continuing  their  education. 
Government  service  is  attracting  17.8  per- 
cent, while  another  16.4  percent  are  teach- 
ing. The  remaining  28.5  percent  are  en- 
gaged in  private  business,  non-profit  orga- 
nizations and  miscellaneous  activities. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  lives  of  virtually 
all  Volunteers  have  been  changed  by  their 
service  in  the  Corps.  They  have  become 
aware — in  a  unique  and  profound  way — of 
the  bond  of  suffering  and  hope  that  unites 
men  and  women  on  every  continent.  And 
they  are  returning  home  with  a  new  under- 
standing of  their  nation  and  the  world. 

No  more  valuable  experience  can  be 
gained  by  any  man. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

March  14, 1966 

note:  The  8o-page  report,  entitled  "Peace  Corps, 
Fourth  Annual  Report"  and  dated  June  30,  1965, 
was  released  with  the  President's  message. 


127    Letter  to  Secretary  Gardner  on  the  Achievements  of  the  Federal- 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program.    March  14,  1966 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  in  rehabilitating  disabled  citizens. 
By  teaching  new  skills  to  the  handicapped, 
this  program  has  brought  hope  and  inde- 
pendence to  thousands  of  disabled  individ- 
uals and  their  families. 

My  January  budget  forecasts  that  215,000 
handicapped  individuals  will  be  rehabili- 
tated during  fiscal  year  1967,  a  25%  increase 


over  the  current  fiscal  year. 

As  we  plan  for  the  larger  program,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  do  better  than  we  have  in 
rehabilitating  persons  who  are  now  on  our 
public  welfare  rolls.  In  the  last  several 
years,  although  the  absolute  numbers  have 
increased,  the  proportion  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents receiving  training  has  declined  from 
15%  to  13%.  I  think  this  trend  should  be 
reversed.  While  human  values  are  always 
our  prime  consideration,  we  should  not  ig- 
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nore  the  sound  public  investment  that  would 
result  by  reducing  our  public  welfare  rolls 
through  vocational  rehabilitation. 

I  would  like  you  to  review  the  possibilities 
in  this  area  and  report  to  me  with  recom- 


mendations for  Federal  and  State  action  by 
June  I. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20201] 


128    Remarks  at  the  Signing  of  the  Supplemental  Military 
Authorization  Bill.    March  15^  1966 


Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  Secre- 
taries  of  the  Services,  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

The  bill  that  w^e  have  come  here  to  ap- 
prove this  morning  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  more  than  I4  billion,  800  million 
for  the  support  of  the  Defense  Establishment 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Later 
today  the  Congress  will  act  upon  the  appro- 
priation of  some  $13  billion.  This  is  au- 
thorization for  only  a  part  of  that  appropria- 
tion, but  this  bill  v^ill  help  to  meet  the 
military  needs  that  v^e  have  in  Vietnam. 

I  also  believe  that  it  v^ill  do  something 
else.  By  its  overv^helming  vote  on  this 
measure,  I  believe  the  Congress  has  repeated 
its  declaration  to  the  American  people  that 
they  stand  behind  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  it  v^as  just  25 
years  ago  that  the  Congress  extended  the 
Selective  Service  Act  by  only  one  vote. 
That  v^as  in  August,  as  I  recall  it,  before 
Pearl  Harbor  in  December.  On  the  eve  of 
Pearl  Harbor  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  I  was  then  a  Member,  by  a  vote 
of  203  to  202  turned  this  country  from  the 
brink  of  the  clif?  and  saved  the  Army  from 
being  dismantled. 

We  had  refused  to  fortify  Guam  a  short 
time  before  that.  We  had  sent  several  false 
impressions  throughout  the  world  by  our 
action. 


Now  in  contrast,  this  supplemental  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  bipartisan  leader- 
ship of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
its  members,  by  a  vote  of  392  to  4;  it  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  95  to  2.  This  over- 
whelming vote  is  visible  confidence  in  our 
modern  Defense  Department  and  the  civil- 
ians and  the  military  who  direct  the  destinies 
of  that  department. 

In  all  the  history  of  military  movement, 
there  has  never  been  the  equal  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  accomplishment  of  mov- 
ing more  than  100,000  men  10,000  miles  in 
150  days  and  moving  them  with  equipment, 
doctors,  housing,  ammunition,  vehicles, 
planes,  and  support  materiel.  In  speed, 
quantities,  and  efficiency,  history  recalls  no 
similar  achievement  of  that  kind  and  it  de- 
serves the  recognition  and  the  gratitude  of 
every  single  American  who  lives  securely 
in  the  United  States  today. 

The  overwhelming  vote  on  this  measure 
also  testifies  that  we  may  have  learned  some- 
thing from  recent  history.  It  is  a  lesson 
which  we  should  have  learned  long  ago  for 
it  was  really  one  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
John  Jay,  who  warned  us:  "It  is  too  true, 
however  disgraceful  it  may  be  to  human  na- 
ture, that  nations  in  general  will  make  war 
whenever  they  have  a  prospect  of  getting 
anything  by  it." 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  world's  nations 
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have  since  learned  the  final  futility  of  war. 
Most  of  the  world's  leaders  today,  I  believe, 
genuinely  desire  peace,  but  there  are  still  a 
few  who  do  not.  So  to  those  who  ask  what 
our  present  struggle  in  Vietnam  really 
means,  let  me  say:  Our  purpose  is  to  demon- 
strate to  the  remaining  advocates  of  violence 
that  there  is  more  human  profit  to  be  had 
from  peace  than  there  is  from  war. 

That  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  more  than 
200,000  brave  Americans  who  are  at  this 
moment  risking  their  lives  10,000  miles  from 
home.  That  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress in  registering  such  dramatic  support 
for  legislation  of  this  kind.  That  is  the  only 
purpose  of  the  President  and  this  adminis- 
tration in  Vietnam. 

How  sad  it  is  that  such  great  sums  must 
be  spent  for  the  bombs  and  the  planes  and 
the  gunpowders  of  war.  How  joyous  it 
would  be  if  these  great  resources  could  be 
put,  instead,  to  the  service  of  peace.  We 
have  said  this  and  we  have  repeated  it  time 
and  time  again,  and  we  will  never  tire  of 
saying  it,  and  I  repeat  it  now:  The  people  of 
Vietnam,  North  and  South,  have  the  same 
basic  human  needs.  The  people  of  Asia  and 
the  people  of  China  have  the  same  basic 
human  needs. 

They  need  food,  shelter,  and  education. 
They  need  an  end  to  disease  and  to  disaster. 
They  need  a  future  for  their  children.  They 
need  hope.  They  need  peace.  These  are 
the  very  simple  things,  the  basic  things,  the 
buildino:  blocks  of  life  and  of  civilization. 


They  are  the  vital  and  fundamental  things 
that  all  men  have  in  common;  that  all  men 
can  together  seek  and  together  achieve. 

In  my  Baltimore  declaration  of  April  of 
last  year,  I  said  to  the  people  of  the  world 
how  much  we  would  welcome  taking  some 
of  the  funds  that  we  are  now  spending  in 
bombs  and  bullets  and  putting  in  efforts  to 
rid  that  area  of  disease  and  disaster  and 
provide  education  and  training.  At  that 
time  I  recommended  the  study  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Southeast  Asia  Development  Bank, 
which  will  soon  come  into  being  as  a  result 
of  the  efficiency  of  this  Congress. 

So,  again,  this  morning  I  repeat  that  we 
look  forward  with  hope  and  with  prayer  to 
the  day  when  the  leaders  who  provoked  and 
the  leaders  who  continue  this  aggression  in 
Vietnam  will  finally  abandon  their  hopeless 
attempts  at  conquest.  It  is  my  greatest  wish 
to  someday  stand  here  and  sign  another  bill, 
one  that  is  designed  to  bring  progress  and 
fulfillment  to  a  Southeast  Asia  which  is  at 
peace  with  itself  and  also  at  peace  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Thank  each  of  you  for  coming  this  morn- 
ing to  this  little  ceremony.  We  will  now 
sign  the  bill. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:05  a.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House.  As  enacted,  the  supple- 
mental military  authorization  bill  is  Public  Law 
89-367  (80  Stat.  36). 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  March  16,  1966  (see  Item  133). 

For  the  President's  Baltimore  address  of  April  7, 
1965,  see  1965  volume,  this  series.  Book  I,  Item  172. 


129    Memorandum  on  the  Need  for  Training  in  Modern  Management 
Methods.    March  15,  1966 


Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Agencies: 

Managing  the  complex  afTairs  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government  is  an  exacting  task.  The 
American  people  deserve,  and  demand,  that 
the  Government  apply  to  its  operations  the 
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most  efficient  management  techniques  avail- 
able. Our  programs  must  be  both  effective 
and  economical.  This  requires  intensive 
hard-headed  analysis  in  every  program  of 
every  agency. 

The  need  for  people  in  each  department 
w^eli  trained  in  modern  management  meth- 
ods is  great.  This  need  has  been  clear  to 
me  for  some  time  and  has  been  made  even 
more  evident  w^ith  the  introduction  of 
the  nev^  Planning-Programming-Budgeting 
System. 

One  way  you  can  meet  this  need  is  to 
recruit  as  many  of  the  best,  analytically 
trained  people  as  you  can  find. 

Another  way  is  to  train  the  most  able 
and  promising  people  now  on  your  staff  in 
modern  techniques  of  program  analysis  and 
management. 

Therefore,  I  have  asked  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  or- 


ganize an  education  program  in  these  tech- 
niques at  several  universities.  I  want  you 
to  nominate  some  of  your  most  able  people 
for  this  intensive  training  in  modern,  an- 
alytic methods. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Budget  Director 
will  be  sending  you  details  on  this  program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  On  July  13,  1966,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  83  Federal  employees  had  been  selected 
to  participate  in  the  new  training  program  during 
the  1966-67  academic  year,  and  would  devote  a 
year  to  graduate  study  at  one  of  seven  universities 
conducting  special  management  courses  for  them. 
The  release  stated  that  the  83  men  and  women  had 
been  selected  by  Charles  L.  Schultze,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  which  was  assisting  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  program. 

An  announcement  concerning  the  selection  of  the 
participants  in  the  President's  Mid-Career  Educa- 
tional Program  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  932). 


130    Memorandums  on  U.S.  Participation  in  International 
Organizations  and  Programs.    March  15,  1966 

Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Agencies: 

Subject:  United  States  participation  in  in- 
ternational organizations  and  programs 

I  have  today  sent  the  attached  memoran- 
dum directing  the  Secretary  o£  State  to  take 
certain  actions  which  I  believe  are  essential 
to  effective  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  international  organizations. 

I  expect  the  heads  of  all  departments  and 
agencies  that  contribute  to  the  Government's 
activities  in  this  field  to  give  their  full  coop- 
eration to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  carrying 
out  my  instructions. 

This  work  must  receive  high  priority  and 
the  personal  attention  of  the  responsible  offi- 


cials in  all  agencies  concerned  if  this  Na- 
tion's interest  in  improving  international  or- 
ganizations as  instruments  for  peace  and 
progress  is  to  be  fulfilled. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Subject:  United  States  participation  in  in- 
ternational organizations  and  programs 

The  Federal  Budget  for  1967  contains  this 
statement: 

"...  we  intend  to  play  an  increasingly 
active  role  in  reviewing  the  program  and 
budgetary  proposals  of  the  various  interna- 
tional organizations." 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
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set  forth  what  I  believe  that  increasingly 
active  role  should  be. 

No  nation  has  been  a  greater  supporter  of 
the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies 
and  other  international  organizations  than 
the  United  States.  We  are  today  a  member 
of  some  65  such  agencies. 

Our  continued  strong  support  is  necessary 
and  desirable. 

— if  the  world  community  is  to  live  in 

peace, 
— if  we  are  to  cooperate  internationally  in 
extending  the  benefits  of  modern  agri- 
culture, health,  and  education  to  the  less 
fortunate,  and 
— if  international  problems  in  such  fields 
as     meteorology,     telecommunications, 
and  aviation  are  to  be  given  the  joint 
attention  required  for  their  resolution. 
The  United  States  has  by  far  been  the 
largest  financial  contributor  to  the  interna- 
tional organizations. 

— Since  1946,  we  have  provided  a  total  of 

$3.6  billion  in  direct  contributions. 

— Since   1956,  our   annual   contributions 

have  grown  from  $100  million  to  an 

estimated  $237  million  for  the  next  fiscal 

year,  an  overall  increase  of  137  percent. 

Moreover,  we  can  expect  the  programs 

and  budgets  of  these  international  agencies 

to  expand  further  in  future  years  to  meet 

the  growing  needs  of  the  world  community. 

The  United  States  shall  continue  to  meet  its 

fair  share  of  the  financial  requirements  of 

these  organizations. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  constructive  influence  in 
helping  to  strengthen  the  international 
agencies  so  they  can  meet  essential  new 
needs,  we  must  apply  to  them  the  same 
rigorous  standards  of  program  performance 
and  budget  review  that  we  do  to  our  own 
Federal  programs.  Our  purpose  in  this  un- 
dertaking must  be  to  see  that 


— future  expansion  of  the  activities  ot  the 
international  organizations  is  governed 
by  the  tests  of  feasibility  and  reasonable- 
ness, 

— the  programs  of  the  organizations  are 
vigorously  scrutinized  so  that  funds  are 
allocated  only  to  high  priority  projects 
which  we  are  convinced  are  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  international  community  and 
of  our  own  country,  and 

— each  international  agency  operates  v/ith 
a  maximum  of  effectiveness  and 
economy. 

To  achieve  this  purpose,  we  must 

— decide  what  we  can  best  accomplish 
through  multilateral  action,  as  com- 
pared to  action  through  our  own  direct 
programs, 

— clarify  the  objectives  of  our  membership 
in  each  international  agency, 

— organize  ourselves  for  more  effective 
participation  in  each  organization,  and 

— insist  that  the  money  we  spend  through 
international  agencies  is  in  our  national 
interest  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
world  community. 

I  expect  you  to  continue  to  direct  and  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  U.S.  depart- 
ments and  agencies  involved  in  internation- 
al organization  affairs  and  to  instruct  our 
representatives  to  those  organizations.  I 
shall  look  to  you  to  direct  this  Government's 
work  in 

— reviewing  and  establishing  our  long- 
term  policy  objectives  in  each  major 
international  organization, 

— analyzing  and  determining  the  U.S.  po- 
sition on  programs  and  budgetar)-  needs 
of  each  organization  on  a  timely  and 
continuing  basis,  and 

— recommending  steps  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  each  organization  in 
contributing   to   the   objectives    or   the 
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world  community  and  the  United 
States. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  has  unique  respon- 
sibilities in  a  wide  range  of  matters  relating 
to  the  United  Nations  system.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  rely  heavily  on  his  advice  and 
counsel. 

The  heads  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  have  significant  interest  in  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  international  organi- 
zations. I  expect  them  to  provide  you  with 
expert  assistance  in  their  specialized  fields. 
In  this  work,  the  close  cooperation  of  all 
agencies  is  needed  to  provide  the  essential 
unity  of  our  effort. 


I  expect  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  work  with  you  and  other  agency 
heads  to  help  assure  that  the  positions  we 
take  on  the  budgets  of  international  orga- 
nizations reflect  a  searching  scrutiny  of  re- 
quirements and  priorities  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  memorandum 
to  all  department  and  agency  heads. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  On  March  15  the  White  House  also  made 
public  a  statement  by  the  President  outlining  the 
proposals  made  in  the  two  memorandums  (2  Weekly 
Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  393). 


131     Memorandum  on  the  Need  for  Controlling  Expenditures  by 
Federal  Agencies.    March  15,  1966 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies: 
Subject:  1966  Budget  Expenditures 

Last  November,  I  wrote  certain  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  that  it  was  imperative 
to  hold  1966  expenditures  to  the  absolute 
minimum  required  for  carrying  out  essential 
responsibilities. 

Today,  the  need  is  doubly  imperative.  As 
the  rising  costs  of  Vietnam  are  added  to  the 
private  demands  generated  by  a  prosperous 
highly  employed  economy,  the  necessity  to 
guard  against  inflation  takes  on  added 
urgency. 

In  this  period,  your  careful  control  over 
every  dollar  of  Government  spending  will 
not  only  avoid  direct  waste  of  our  resources, 
but  will  also  help  prevent  the  indirect  and 
inequitable  waste  that  results  from  the  de- 
terioration of  the  dollar's  value. 


Therefore,  I  am  asking  that  you 
— Report  to  the  Budget  Director  no  later 
than  April  i  your  best  and  most  up-to- 
date  estimate  of  Fiscal  1966  expenditures 
for  your  agency — for  the  administrative 
budget  and  for  the  major  trust  funds 
(i.e.,  those  shown  separately  in  table 
B~4,  page  390,  of  the  1967  budget)  as 
well. 
— Identify  the  programs  involved  and  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  the  differences  if 
your  latest  estimate  for  1966  differs  from 
the  amount  shown  for  your  agency  for 
1966  in  the  1967  budget  document. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  For  a  statement  by  the  President  in  response 
to  a  detailed  report  by  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  on  cost  reduction  efforts  by  Federal  civilian 
agencies  during  fiscal  year  1966,  see  Item  603. 
See  also  Items  181,  197,  and  related  material  in  the 
Index  under  the  heading  "Cost  reduction." 
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132     Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966.    March  15,  1966 


I  SIGN  into  law  today  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966 — a  measure  providing  some 
$6  billion  in  additional  revenue  over  the  next 
15  months. 

The  new  tax  law  has  three  objectives: 

— It  provides  additional  funds  needed  to 
support  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 

— It  provides  a  careful  measure  of  fiscal 
restraint  to  balance  our  economic  ex- 
pansion with  reasonable  price  stability. 

— It  carries  out  desirable  and  timely  im- 
provements in  tax  collection  procedures. 

The  committees  of  Congress,  headed  by 
Representative  Mills  and  Senator  Long, 
assisted  by  Representative  Byrnes  and  Sen- 
ator John  Williams,  are  to  be  complimented 
for  their  skill  in  framing  and  steering  this 
vital  measure  through  Congress  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time  and  delivering  it  on 
the  day  requested.  By  signing  this  bill  to- 
night, rather  than  tomorrow,  we  are  saving 
the  Government  a  million  dollars  in  rev- 
enues. That  more  than  makes  up  for  the 
lights  we  are  using. 

By  acting  swiftly — and  responsibly — the 
Congress  has  demonstrated  once  again  that 
we  have  the  determination  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments abroad — and  the  capacity  to  rise 
to  changing  economic  circumstances  at 
home. 

This  act  also  provides  for  the  payment 
of  social  security  benefits  to  some  370,000 
persons,  age  72  and  over,  who  are  not  now 
insured  under  the  social  security  program. 

This  amendment  and  the  1965  amend- 
ments to  the  social  security  program  are 
important  steps  toward  bringing  economic 
security  to  older  citizens.  But  there  is  much 
yet  to  be  done. 

I  have  already  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  complete 


a  study  of  ways  and  means  of  making  social 
security  benefits  more  adequate,  while  keep- 
ing the  program  financially  sound. 

I  want  these  proposals  to  be  ready  to  pre- 
sent to  the  next  Congress. 

You'll  be  hearing  more  from  me  on  this 
subject  in  the  months  ahead. 

We  are  living  in  very  hopeful  and  chal- 
lenging times.  Our  economy — the  real  en- 
gine of  our  Nation — is  now  operating  very 
close  to  full  capacity.  We  are  in  the  6ist 
month  of  the  longest  peacetime  prosperity 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  Profits,  wages, 
sales,  incomes  are  all  at  alltime  highs.  Un- 
employment last  month  reached  a  12-year 
low  of  3.7  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Not 
another  nation  on  earth — regardless  of  its 
system  of  government — can  match  that  total 
economic  record. 

But  we  are  not  satisfied  with  this  achieve- 
ment. An  unemployment  rate  of  3.7  per- 
cent does  not  sound  good  to  the  more  than 
3  million  Americans  who  are  still  out  of 
work.  We  must  continue  to  grow,  continue 
to  train,  continue  to  educate,  until  all  Amer- 
icans have  job  opportunities. 

We  know  we  can  achieve  that  goal.  We 
know  we  have  the  will  and  the  skill  to 
make  our  economy  an  instrument  of  happi- 
ness and  progress  for  every  American. 

But  we  must  exert  that  will — and  apply 
that  skill.  If,  through  carelessness,  or 
selfishness,  or  shortsightedness,  we  allow  our 
economy  to  run  too  far,  too  fast,  we  can 
expect  demands  for  additional  fiscal,  price, 
wage,  tax,  and  expenditure  restraints. 

The  choice  is  before  us.  We  can  be  pru- 
dent and  restrained  and  continue  to  enjoy 
this  great  era  of  prosperity.  Or  we  can 
be  foolish  and  flee  to  mischief  we  know 
not  of. 
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The  tax  bill  which  I  will  shortly  sign  is, 
I  believe,  a  force  for  prudence  and  restraint. 
Based  on  the  best  thinking  available  in  the 
Government,  and  the  best  information  avail- 
able in  the  Nation,  it  is  the  right  measure 
at  the  right  moment. 

Every  great  nation  must  be  disciplined 
so  that  its  greatness  endures.  The  Greeks 
admonished  mankind  with  the  simple  rule: 
Nothing  in  excess.  This  is  good  advice 
today. 

I  can  make  no  prediction  here  today  on 
the  need  for  additional  taxes  later  this  year. 
No  one  can  make  that  prediction^  because 
no  one  knows  what  the  future  holds.  But 
you  may  be  assured  that  this  administration 
stands  ready  to  act  when  action  is  needed — 
if  it  is  needed.  I  am  certain  that  the  Con- 
gress stands  ready  to  respond  in  the  same 


manner. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  work  and  duty 
ahead  for  all  of  us — to  discipline  ourselves 
and  our  actions,  to  be  prudent,  to  be  as 
wise  as  we  can — so  that  what  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  build  will  last  and 
prosper. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966 
is  Public  Law  89-368  (80  Stat.  38). 

In  his  statement  the  President  referred  to  Repre- 
sentative Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Senator 
Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  and  Senator  John  J.  Williams 
of  Delav^are,  ranking  Republican  members  of  the 
committees,  and  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Secretary  Gardner's  proposals  for  increasing  social 
security  benefits  are  summarized  in  the  President's 
remarks  at  Social  Security  Administration  head- 
quarters in  Baltimore  on  October  12,  1966  (see 
Item  509). 


133    Remarks  at  the  Signing  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  Act. 
March  i6^  1966 


Mr,  Vice  President,  Secretary  Rus\,  Secretary 
Fowler,  Mr,  Blac\,  distinguished  Ambassa- 
dors, Members  of  the  Congress,  my  fellow 
Americans: 

This  is  a  moment  in  which  history  and 
hope  meet  and  move  on  from  here  as  part- 
ners. Less  than  i  year  ago,  on  April  7, 1965, 
I  asked  for  the  creation  of  the  Asian  develop- 
ment plan  to  seek  economic  advance  and 
social  justice  for  all  of  Asia.  I  pledged  the 
full  support  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  that  task. 

Today  we  have  begun  to  redeem  that 
pledge.  The  act  I  sign  this  morning  author- 
izes the  United  States  of  America  to  ratify 
the  charter  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Seldom  have  nations  joined  together  in  a 
collective  venture  that  is  so  endowed  with 
promise.  For  that  reason  this  moment  is  a 
very  special  one  for  so  many  people: 


— First,  for  the  Asian  leaders,  who  con- 
ceived and  organized  the  bank  and  who 
are  so  ably  represented  here  today  by 
the  Ambassadors  from  their  countries. 

— For  the  people  of  those  non-Asian  na- 
tions which  have  signed  the  charter, 
and  whose  Ambassadors  have  come  this 
morning  to  bespeak  again  their  vision 
and  their  generosity. 

— For  my  great  friend,  a  true  American, 
Eugene  Black,  whose  energy  and  tact 
have  been  as  indispensable  as  his  ex- 
perience and  wisdom. 

— And  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  members  of  both  parties 
who  have  acted  to  invest  in  this  enter- 
prise not  only  the  resources  but  the  faith 
of  the  190  million  people  whom  they 
represent. 

This  act  is  an  economic  Magna  Carta  for 
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the  diverse  lands  of  Asia.  Its  charter  links 
31  countries  in  a  union  against  the  involun- 
tary economic  servitude  imposed  on  the 
people  of  Asia  by  time  and  circumstance  and 
by  neighbor  and  nature.  There  is  also  a 
deeper  meaning.  This  billion  dollar  bank 
is  a  symbol  that  the  tv^ain  have  met,  not  as 
Kipling  predicted,  "at  God's  great  Judgment 
Seat,"  but  at  the  place  of  man's  shared  needs. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  be  a  mere  ob- 
server at  that  place.  It  is  not  possible — and 
it  is  not  right — to  neglect  a  people's  hopes 
because  the  ocean  is  vast,  or  their  culture  is 
alien,  or  their  language  may  be  strange,  or 
their  race  different,  or  their  skin  another 
color. 

Asia  just  must  no  longer  sit  at  the  second 
table  of  the  20th  century's  concern.  The 
economic  network  of  this  shrinking  globe  is 
too  intertv^ined.  The  political  order  of  con- 
tinents is  too  involved  with  one  another. 
The  threat  of  common  disaster  is  too  real 
for  all  human  beings  to  say  of  Asia,  or  any 
other  continent,  "Yours  ...  is  another 
sphere," 

I  believe  that  those  who  make  that  case 
are  no  less  patriotic  and  no  less  sincere  than 
those  who  believe  that  we  cannot  shorten 
the  length  of  our  reach  into  the  world. 

But  I  believe  equally  as  firmly  that  those 
people  are  wrong.  And  while  I  expect  they 
will  continue  to  make  their  argument  of 
isolationism  versus  globalism — for  Vv^e  all  are 
determined  to  preserve  their  right  to  speak 
up  in  this  land — I  hope  they,  too,  expect  me 
to  try  to  keep  on  making  my  case  for  realism. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  right  of  the  President 
of  this  country,  and  the  President  feels  that 
is  his  duty. 

And  what  is  that  case?  It  is  simply  that 
there  is  no  rest  from  the  trials  of  freedom, 
there  is  no  recalling  what  the  pace  of  change 
has  done  to  the  map  of  this  big  world,  there 


is  no  reducing  our  responsibilities  while  the 
challenges  of  progress  will  not  permit  us  to 
name  the  site  for  our  duel  or  the  weapons 
that  we  use. 

It  is  that  we  cannot  turn  from  the  place 
of  shared  needs  and  expect  either  peace  or 
progress  to  follow  us. 

So  today  we  have  come  here  to  the  historic 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  and  gathered 
at  this  place  to  start  a  journey  together. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  the  first 
step  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  very  long 
journey. 

We  are  taking  another  today  by  announc- 
ing that  we  have  pledged  a  half  of  the  I24 
million  that  is  needed  to  construct  the  large 
Mekong  River  project,  the  Nam  Ngum 
tributary  project  in  Laos.  Seven  other 
countries,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Canada, 
Thailand,  Denmark,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  are  joining  us  in  that  effort. 

For  the  United  States  it  is  our  first  major 
commitment  under  our  promise  to  expand 
economic  and  social  development  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  Nam  Ngum  project  is  the 
Mekong  Committee's  highest  priority  under- 
taking and,  like  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  it  represents  a  major  accomplishment 
in  joint  cooperation  in  the  world. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  will  include 
a  dam  and  power  station  with  an  installed 
capacity  up  to  30,000  kilowatts.  Additional 
generators  up  to  120,000  kilowatts  can  be 
installed  as  they  are  needed.  An  interna- 
tional transmission  line,  with  a  link  across 
the  Mekong  River,  will  connect  the  power 
station  with  the  capital  of  Laos  and  northeast 
Thailand. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  the  fruits 
of  technology — and  the  ingenuity  of  coopera- 
tion— can  bring  new  life  to  whole  new 
regions  of  the  world. 

More,   3^es,  much   more,   awaits   our   re- 
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sponse.  Schools  and  hospitals  can  be  built. 
Rivers  can  be  tamed.  New  crops  and  new 
breeds  of  livestock  can  be  developed.  There 
are  no  bounds  to  the  possibilities,  if  there  are 
no  limits  to  our  dreams. 

It  has  been  said  that  "no  statue  was  ever 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  man  or  wom.an 
who  thought  it  was  best  to  let  well  enough 
alone." 

So  it  is  with  the  nations  that  we  represent 
here  today.  We  seek  no  statues  to  our 
memory.  We  seek  only  one  real  monument, 
a  monument  with  peace  and  progress  for  its 
base  and  justice  for  its  pinnacle. 


Together — your  lands  and  mine — we  will 
build  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:40  a.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State, 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Eugene  R.  Black,  adviser  to  the  President  on  South- 
east Asian  social  and  economic  development  and 
former  President  of  the  World  Bank. 

As  enacted,  the  Asian  Development  Bank  Act  is 
Public  Law  89-369  (80  Stat.  71). 

For  the  President's  address  on  April  7,  1965,  asking 
for  creation  of  an  Asian  development  plan,  see  1965 
volume,  this  series,  Book  I,  Item  172. 


134    Remarks   Upon  Accepting  the  Robert  H.   Goddard   Trophy. 
March  16,  1966 


Mrs,  Goddard,  Dr.  Pic\ering,  Mr,  Webb, 
Mr.  Vice  President,  Congressman  Miller, 
distinguished  guests: 

I  have  been  visiting  v^ith  our  Ambassa- 
dor from  France,  v^ho  has  just  returned. 
We  w^ere  just  watching  the  space  shot  and 
wondering  how  Jim  Webb  was  making  out. 
We  didn't  realize  that  we  were  going  to 
detain  you. 

Mrs.  Goddard,  we  know  this  is  a  very 
happy  occasion  for  you.  Back  in  1926  your 
husband,  with  you  at  his  side,  launched  the 
world's  first  liquid-fueled  rocket  on  his 
Aunt  Effie's  farm  in  Auburn,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  have  at  least 
some  things  in  common.  My  wife  has  al- 
ways been  at  my  side  in  every  endeavor  of 
any  moment  that  I  have  ever  undertaken. 
And  we  had  our  Aunt  Effie,  and  she  had 
just  come  back  from  her  farm  in  Alabama 
that  week. 

So  today,  exacdy  40  years  later,  you  and 
the  billions  of  people  of  the  world  could 
see  this  morning,  just  a  few  moments  ago, 


another  vindication  of  the  great  hopes  and 
the  great  dreams  of  that  great  man  to  whom 
you  were  married. 

I  sat  there  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Acheson,  and  others,  as  we  saw  this 
rocket,  based  upon  the  principles  that  he 
discovered,  launch  men  into  a  new  space 
adventure. 

I  never  see  one  of  these  shots  without 
crossing  my  fingers  and  saying  a  prayer  for 
Jim  Webb  and  the  men  in  his  organiza- 
tion, because  we  never  know  what  the  out- 
come will  be. 

I  think  if  I  were  writing  my  own  epitaph 
this  morning  I  perhaps  would  prefer  to  be 
remembered,  for  the  period  that  I  was  Vice 
President,  more  by  this  one  thing  than  any 
other.  President  Kennedy  asked  me  to  at- 
tempt to  organize  and  give  direction  to  the 
Space  Agency.  I  interviewed  about  19  men 
throughout  the  United  States  and  finally 
selected  Jim  Webb,  and  I  prevailed  upon 
him  to  come  and  begin  this  undertaking. 

I   remember  calling  President  Kennedy 
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from  my  office  in  the  Capitol,  and  I  said, 
"I  think  we  have  the  man.  His  name  is 
Jim  Webb."  He  said,  "Well,  bring  him  on 
in  and  we  will  announce  it  in  a  few 
minutes." 

Within  15  minutes  from  the  time  I  called 
the  President  originally,  Jim  Webb  was  out 
here  being  announced  as  the  new  Space 
Administrator.  I  have  been  very  proud 
of  that  announcement  every  moment  since. 

Your  modesty  and  your  humbleness,  your 
great  executive  ability  and  your  great  cour- 
age, your  Marine  spirit  and  determination 
have  made  us  the  envy  of  all  the  world,  Mr. 
Webb,  and  we  salute  you  publicly. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  a  great  prophet,  a  true 
prophet.  To  some  it  seems  almost  incred- 
ible that  a  year  before  Lindbergh  had  even 
flown  the  Atlantic  he  was  dreaming  and 
working  to  take  us  up  into  the  stars.  Like 
so  many  prophets,  he  was  long  without 
honor  in  his  own  country,  but  he  never  lost 
faith  because  his  faith  was  founded  on  fact. 
He  could  turn  aside  the  rebuffs  of  the  short- 
sighted; he  could  laugh  at  the  jokes  of  his 
detractors. 

I  just  wish  this  morning  that  he  could 
be  here  with  us  to  observe  what  we  have  just 
seen.  I  don't  think  he  would  be  the  least 
surprised  by  the  progress  we  have  made.  I 
think  that  he  would  be  very  proud. 

This  is  a  very  proud  moment  for  me,  too, 
Mrs.  Goddard,  and  you  have  helped  make 
it  so.  I  never  had  the  scientific  vision  that 
your  great  husband  had.  I  did  not  foresee 
the  space  age  nearly  as  early  as  he  did.  And 
I  am  rather  glad  I  didn't,  because  I  was 
the  subject  of  enough  rebuffs  and  talks  about 
basketballs  and  things  like  that  that  I  did 
many  years  later.  But  when  it  did  become 
apparent  that  the  space  age  was  upon  us, 
I  did,  with  the  help  of  Congressman  Miller 


and  the  Vice  President  and  others,  try  to 
do  something  about  getting  this  Nation 
interested. 

I  was  looking  at  some  of  the  columns  the 
other  day  written  by  our  leaders  in  Govern- 
ment commenting  upon  our  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  where  we  devoted  our 
entire  caucus  to  the  subject  of  space  and  its 
future.  I  remember  how  complimentary 
they  were  about  that  particular  meeting. 
They  still  are  being  published,  too.  They 
appear  in  the  papers  every  now  and  then, 
these  same  people. 

We  said  to  our  Senators,  then,  that  we  had 
to  make  up  for  a  lot  of  lost  time — time  that 
was  lost,  in  part,  because  this  Nation 
wouldn't  listen  to  your  husband.  We 
haven't  wiped  out  all  the  deficiencies  in  our 
program  yet,  but  we  have  caught  up  and 
we  are  pulling  ahead. 

In  accepting  this  award  this  morning,  I 
want  to  declare  once  again  that  so  long  as 
I  am  in  public  office,  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  and  my  capability 
to  prevent  us  from  falling  behind.  We  in- 
tend to  land  the  first  man  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon  and  we  intend  to  do  this  in  the 
decade  of  the  sixties. 

The  whole  Nation  now  understands  the 
true  significance  of  America's  space  efforts. 
The  story  of  man's  advancement  down 
through  the  ages  is,  of  course,  the  story  of 
his  victories  over  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
health  and  comfort  he  enjoys,  the  leisure 
he  possesses,  the  abundance  of  the  food  he 
eats,  all  of  these  are  the  result  of  his  unend- 
ing determination  to  probe  the  secrets  of 
the  world  around  him. 

In  1958  when  we  introduced  the  legisla- 
tion to  create  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  I  said  in  the  Senate 
at  that  time,  "I  believe  that  the  development 
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of  the  space  age  will  bring  the  beginning 
of  the  longest  and  greatest  boom  of  abund- 
ance and  prosperity  in  the  history  of  man." 

Well  time  is  bringing  out  that  belief.  The 
future  belongs  to  those  of  faith  and  daring 
and  vision.  I  am  proud  this  morning  to  be 
in  the  presence  of  the  men  who  represent 
that  future  and  who  have  come  here  to  be 
with  us  on  this  occasion:  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  who  has  given  great  seriousness 
and  vital  leadership  to  our  space  program  in 
the  Nation;  Congressman  George  Miller, 
who  from  the  very  beginning  has  been  in  on 
the  first  launch;  Senator  Anderson,  who  is 
not  with  us;  Congressman  Albert  Thomas, 
who  left  us  just  a  few  days  ago. 

All  of  these  men  had  the  faith,  the  daring, 
the  vision,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  that 
has  brought  us  where  we  are. 

Dr.  Pickering,  I  believe  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  space  age  which  we  are  in. 
I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Goddard  for  making 
this  event  possible. 

Now  as  we  return  to  our  schedule  for  the 


rest  of  the  week,  I  know  that  each  of  us  is 
saying  a  silent  prayer  for  Scott  and  Arm- 
strong.   May  God  be  with  them  and  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:10  p.m.  in  the  Fish 
Room  at  the  White  House  after  receiving  the  Robert 
H.  Goddard  Trophy  from  the  National  Space  Club. 
In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Goddard,  widow  of  the  pioneer  in  rocket  research, 
Dr.  William  H.  Pickering,  Director  of  the  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  James  E.  Webb, 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  Representative  George 
P.  Miller  of  California. 

During  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to 
Charles  E.  Bohlen,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France,  Dean 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  Truman  administration,  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  Representative 
Albert  Thomas  of  Texas,  who  died  on  February  15 
(see  Item  71),  and  Maj.  David  Scott  and  Neil  A. 
Armstrong,  Gemini  8   astronauts   (see  Item   135). 

In  presenting  the  trophy,  Dr.  Pickering  read  the 
following  citation:  "To  the  Hon.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, who  as  a  United  States  Senator  shaped  the 
nation's  space  program  from  its  infancy;  helped  to 
assure  its  adequate  organization,  funding  and  execu- 
tion; and  who  as  Vice  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  and 
later  as  President,  provided  the  leadership  for  United 
States  pre-eminence  in  space." 


135    Statement  by  the  President  FoUov^ing  the  Safe  Return  of  the 
Gemini  8  Astronauts.    March  i6,  1966 


THE  ADMINISTRATOR  of  NASA,  Mr. 
James  Webb,  has  informed  me  that  Neil 
Armstrong  and  David  Scott  report  they  are 
"A-Okay."  All  of  us  are  gready  relieved. 
They — and  those  vs^ho  are  joining  in  their 
recovery — have  shov^n  remarkable  courage 
and  poise  under  stress.  They  are  dis- 
appointed that  their  mission  could  not  con- 
tinue, but  Gemini  8  accomplished  the  first 
docking  in  space — a  major  step  on  the  course 
we  have  set.    The  information  they  have 


acquired  will  help  us  to  perfect  the  space- 
crafts that  will  carry  us  even  further. 

From  their  skill  and  strength  we  all  take 
heart,  knowing  that  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  astronauts  and  their  colleagues  will  ulti- 
mately prevail  in  the  conquest  of  space. 

We  are  very  proud  of  them. 

note:  The  statement  was  read  to  the  press  by  Bill  D. 
Moyers,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  at  ap- 
proximately 1 1 :40  p.m.,  after  Gemini  8  had  splashed 
down  safely  in  the  Pacific  following  difficulties  en- 
countered in  flight.  The  statement  was  not  made 
public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House  press  release. 
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1^6    Remarks  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  in  the  Federal 
Government.    March  17,  1966 


Mr.  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Chairman  Macy  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  asked  you  to  come  here  today  for  a  very 
special  purpose.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
a  goal  of  this  Government  that  is  very  close 
to  my  heart.  I  did  not  invent  this  goal.  It 
v^as  established  by  President  Eisenhower  by 
Executive  order,  first,  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  I  want  to  see,  and  I  intend  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  see,  that  the  goal  is  finally 
reached. 

With  your  help,  I  want  this  administration 
to  be  recognized  as  one  in  which  we  finally 
achieve  full  and  equal  opportunity  for  per- 
sons of  every  race,  color,  creed,  and  national- 
ity in  every  part  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

As  long  as  any  American  is  denied  the 
chance  to  fully  develop  and  to  use  his  talents, 
to  become  all  that  he  can  be,  then  every 
American  is  less  than  he  should  be.  If  race, 
skin  color,  religious  beliefs,  sex,  or  national 
origin  prevent  anyone  from  reaching  the 
heights,  then  we  have  all  wasted  a  human 
being.  We  have  failed  that  person  and, 
finally,  we  have  failed  our  country. 

Too  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  still 
restrained  by  a  straitjacket  that  was  strapped 
upon  them  by  the  mere  accident  of  their 
birth. 

Too  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  do  not 
get  the  education  or  the  training  that  they 
need  to  become  productive  members  of  our 
society. 

Too  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  pre- 
vented from  fully  using  the  education  they 
do  get. 

Yet  we  expect,  and  we  get,  full  participa- 
tion from  Americans  of  all  races,  creeds, 
colors,  and  nationalities  in  Vietnam.     More 


than  200,000  Americans  of  every  description 
are  fighting  there  now — some  are  dying — to 
protect  our  own  freedom  and  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  others. 

If  our  magnificent  young  men  can  die  for 
freedom  in  a  foreign  land,  how  can  we  refuse 
any  of  them  a  full  measure  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  here  at  home? 

Our  Government  has  long  been  one  ave- 
nue by  which  members  of  minorities  have 
entered  into  full  participation  of  our  national 
life. 

As  of  June  1965  the  Government  had  about 
375,000  members  of  minority  groups  on  its 
roils,  of  which  308,657  were  Negroes. 
Negroes  accounted  for  13.5  percent  of  the 
Federal  work  force,  while  they  actually  made 
up  approximately  10  percent  of  our  overall 
population.  Negro  employment  has  in- 
creased during  the  3  years  ending  June  1965 
by  5.3  percent,  while  total  Federal  employ- 
ment increased  by  only  1.6  percent  during 
the  same  period. 

During  the  same  time  frame,  the  number 
of  Negroes  in  high  paying  jobs  has  increased 
significantly.  But  we  must  not  rest  on  our 
laurels.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  we  can  claim  full  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity as  a  fact  in  our  Government  life. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  Executive  Order 
1 1246,  has  issued  new  regulations  which 
will  become  effective  on  and  after  April  3d. 
These  new  regulations  call  upon  you  to 
undertake  action  programs.  And  let  me  un- 
derline that  one  word  "action" — action  to 
achieve  the  great  objective  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  Chairm.an  Macy  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  be  my  eyes 
and  ears  to  see  that  we  get  action. 

These  plans  must  tax  the  limits  of  our 
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imagination  and  our  creativity.  They  must 
go  beyond  the  limited  objective  of  eliminat- 
ing discrimination.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
equal  employment  opportunity  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  must  attack  that  prob- 
lem on  many  fronts. 

If  members  of  minority  groups  can't  be 
employed  because  they  can't  find  housing, 
then  we  must  find  housing. 

If  they  can't  be  employed  because  school 
systems  do  not  give  them  the  necessary  edu- 
cation, then  we  must  work  with  the  school 
systems  to  see  to  it  that  the  right  kind  of 
training  is  provided. 

If  they  can't  be  employed  because  there 
is  no  vocational  training  available  in  the 
community,  then  v/e  must  see  to  it  that  we 
have  programxS  that  provide  specialized 
training  to  help  them  meet  their  needs. 

These  and  a  host  of  other  actions  are  open 
to  us.  We  must  take  them.  Almost  a  year 
ago  I  spoke  to  the  graduating  class  at 
Howard  University.  Last  June,  I  said,  "It 
is  not  enough  just  to  open  the  gates  of  op- 
portunity. All  of  our  citizens  must  have 
the  ability  to  walk  through  those  gates." 

When  the  historians  catalog  these  times 
in  which  we  now  live,  if  it  is  written  that 
we  were  fair  men  who  tried  to  bring  de- 
cency and  equality  into  American  life,  then, 
I  believe  our  great-grandchildren  will  be 
proud. 

It  is  more  than  doing  what  is  needed.  It 
is  doing  what  it  right. 

If  there  lives  somewhere  in  this  great 
Nation  one  man  or  one  woman  whose  tal- 
ents could  advance  the  cause  of  our  coun- 
try, and  those  skills  are  buried  because  of 
discrimination,  the  tragedy  is  vast  and  the 
Nation  is  the  loser. 

In  the  last  year,  we  have  tried  to  do  some 
things  to  break,  for  the  first  time,  these 
barriers  in  leadership. 


A  Negro  scholar  and  exceptional  adminis- 
trator for  the  first  time  sits  in  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  brilliant  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  is  a  Negro,  the  first  to  hold  this 
high  office.  An  exceptional  Negro  is  now 
the  first  of  his  race  to  sit  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  this  Nation.  A  most 
charming  and  intelligent  lady  is  our  first 
woman  to  be  both  an  Ambassador  and  a 
Negro.  For  the  first  time,  an  able  Negro 
lady  is  a  United  States  Federal  judge. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  breakthroughs  in 
which  reason  and  sanity  triumphed. 

So  I  challenge  each  of  you  here  today,  and 
each  of  you  within  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
to  try  to  accept  this  as  your  own  creed. 

With  your  leadership  and  with  your  per- 
sonal commitment  to  this  objective,  I  have 
high  confidence  and  great  hope  that  we  can 
build  a  government  where  talent  and  en- 
ergy and  integrity  will  prevail  and  where 
discrimination  will  not. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:10  a.m.  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  auditorium.  In  his  open- 
ing w^ords  he  referred  to  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  o£  the  United  States,  and  John  W. 
Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. During  his  remarks  he  referred  to  Thurgood 
Marshall,  Solicitor  General,  Andrew  F.  Brimmer, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  Mrs.  Patricia  R.  Harris,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Luxembourg,  and  Mrs.  Constance  Baker 
Motley,  nominated  January  26,  1966,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

Executive  orders  of  President  Eisenhower  affect- 
ing equal  employment  opportunity  in  the  Federal 
Government  include  Executive  Order  10577  of 
November  22,  1954,  of  which  section  4.2  pro- 
hibits racial,  political,  or  religious  discrimination  (3 
CFR,  1 954-1 958  Comp.,  p.  218),  and  Executive 
Order  10590  of  January  18,  1955,  which  established 
the  President's  Committee  on  Government  Employ- 
ment Policy  (3  CFR,  1 954-1 958  Comp.,  p.  237). 

For  the  text  of  Executive  Order  11246  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1965,  "Equal  Employment  Opportunity," 
see  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
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ments  (vol.  i,  p.  305),  the  Federal  Register  (30 
F.R.  123 19),  or  Title  3  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (3  CFR,  1965  Supp.,  p.  167). 


For  the  President's  commencement  address  at 
Howard  University  on  June  4,  1965,  see  1965 
volume,  this  series,  Book  II,  Item  301. 


137  Remarks  on  the  Appointment  of  the  Postmaster  General  as 
Chairman,  Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Savings  Bonds. 
March  i8,  1966 


WE  HAVE  come  here  this  morning  to 
welcome  Postmaster  General  Larry  O'Brien 
into  still  another  very  important  job.  Larry 
is  going  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Savings 
Bonds.  There  is  no  task  being  performed 
by  any  officer  of  this  Government  that  is 
more  important  at  the  present  time. 

Every  savings  bond  is  a  contribution  to 
our  national  security.  Not  all  of  us  can 
help  directly  to  v^in  the  fight  for  freedom 
in  Vietnam,  but  every  one  of  us  can  do  his 
share  to  support  our  men  who  are  out  there 
in  Vietnam  fighting  for  us. 

Every  one  of  us,  by  participating  in  the 
savings  bond  program,  can  help  to  bear  the 
cost  of  conflict. 

Every  one  of  us  can  contribute  to  con- 
serving the  buying  power  of  our  American 
dollar. 

During  the  3^  years  that  John  Macy  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  growth  in  the  rate  of 
savings  bond  sales  throughout  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  President,  the  Vice  President,  all  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  have  already  en- 
rolled in  the  savings  bond  program  and 
buy  their  bonds  regularly.  I  want  to  see 
every  single  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment helping  to  set  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  to  follow.  With  the 
higher  interest  rate  that  I  recendy  an- 
nounced, the  bonds  that  we  buy  now  will 


earn  more  money.  Savings  bonds  are  today 
competitive  with  most  other  forms  of  sav- 
ing and  there  is  no  form  of  saving  which 
does  more  direct  good  for  this  country  of 
ours  that  we  all  love. 

I  would  like  us  to  eventually  double  the 
holdings  of  these  bonds  among  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  realize  that  all  of  us  have  many 
personal  needs,  obligations,  responsibilities. 
Some  will  not  be  able  to  participate  as  fully 
in  the  payroll  savings  program  as  they  would 
like  to  or  as  their  neighbors  may  be  able 
to.  But  I  do  believe  that  every  Government 
employee  can  and  should  participate  to  some 
degree. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  all  of  you  to  do 
that.  For  the  program  is  not  only  patriotic, 
it  is  also  prudent.  Each  bond  that  we  set 
aside  strengthens  the  financial  security  of 
our  own  families  as  well  as  the  economy  of 
our  own  country.  So  I  again  urge  every 
Federal  department  and  agency  head  to  de- 
vote his  very  best  efforts  to  expanding  this 
vital  program  under  the  leadership  of  its 
new,  popular,  dynamic  Chairman,  the  Post- 
master General,  Larry  O'Brien. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  those  Government  em- 
ployees who  are  already  buying  bonds 
through  the  payroll  savings  plan.  And  I 
urge  them  now  to  increase  their  purchases 
if  that  is  at  all  possible.  And  I  urge  those 
who  have  not  yet  entered  the  program  to 
enter  it — enter  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 
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There  just  is  no  better  investment  than  the 
United  States  savings  bond — for  it  is  a  direct 
stake  in  the  future  of  your  country. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at   11:45   a.m.  in  the 
Theater  at  the  White  House.     During  his  remarks 


he  referred  to  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Following  the  President's  remarks,  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  spoke  briefly.  Their 
remarks  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  405). 


138  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Transmitting  Report  *'A  Ten-Year  Program  of  Federal 
Water  Resources  Research."    March  ig,  1966 

[Released  March  19,  1966.    Dated  March  18,  1966] 


Dear  Mr.  President:  (Dear  Mr.  Speaker:) 

Last  year,  through  my  Special  Assistant 
for  Science  and  Technology,  I  asked  the 
Committee  on  Water  Resources  Research  of 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  speed  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive,  long-range  v^ater  research 
program. 

That  task  has  now  been  completed. 

This  report — "A  Ten- Year  Program  of 
Federal  Water  Resources  Research" —  is  the 
result  of  our  efforts. 

The  grow^th  of  our  population  and  indus- 
try has  placed  new^  demands  on  our  water 
supplies.  We  are  confronted  with  water 
shortages  in  many  sections  of  our  country. 
Today,  virtually  every  river  system  in  Amer- 
ica is  touched  by  pollution.  This  menace 
grov/s  more  serious  each  day. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  must  combine 
all  of  the  means  at  our  disposal — Federal, 
state,  local  and  private — to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  our  water  resource  problems. 
The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  and  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  passed  at  the 
last  session,  and  the  Clean  Rivers  Demon- 
stration Act  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
are  important  steps  forward. 

We  must  seek  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing essential  to  support  our  efforts. 


We  must  apply  the  very  best  of  science  and 
technology  to  solve  our  mounting  water 
resource  problems. 

We  must  continue  our  search  for  bold,  new 
ideas. 

A  strong,  well  planned  program  of  re- 
search has  now  become  a  national  necessity. 
The  growth  of  knowledge  in  this  vital  area 
is  important  to  our  future. 

The  ten-year  research  program  outlined  in 
the  report — which  will  be  refined  and  re- 
vised as  the  future  state  of  our  knowledge 
grows — establishes  a  guideline  for  action. 
The  report  pinpoints  those  areas  of  research 
in  need  of  immediate  attention  and  specifies 
research  goals  in  over  40  important  cate- 
gories. It  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for 
preparing  our  Fiscal  Year  1967  Budget 
requests. 

I  recommend  that  the  various  committees 
of  Congress  concerned  with  our  water  re- 
sources carefully  consider  what  this  report 
has  to  say. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  report,  entitled  "A  Ten-Year  Program  of 
Federal  Water  Resources  Research"  and  dated  Feb- 
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ruary  1966  (Government  Printing  Office,  88  pp.)? 
was  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Water  Resources 


Research  o£   the  Federal   Council   for   Science   and 
Technology. 


139    Memorandum  Approving  Release  of  Copper  From  the  National 
Stockpile.    March  21,  1966 


Memorandum  for  Honorable  Fran\lin  B. 
Dryden,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning: 

I  approve  your  recommendation  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  regard- 
ing the  release  of  200,000  tons  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
98(d)  )  and  based  on  the  recommendations 
mentioned  above  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  I  herewith  determine  that 


such  release  is  required  for  purposes  of  the 
common  defense.  Disposals  should  be 
made  through  regular  producer  channels  on 
a  periodic  basis  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  orderly  distribution  of  copper 
supplies  with  priorities  to  defense  and  de- 
fense-supporting users,  such  as  ammunition 
manufacturers,  as  necessary. 

I  also  approve  the  other  recommendations 
in  your  memorandum  of  March  17. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  The  memorandum  was  read  by  Bill  D.  Moyers, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  11:35  a.m.  on  Monday,  March  21, 
1966.  It  was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a 
White  House  press  release. 
See  also  Item  636  and  note. 


140    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Consumer  Interests. 
March  21,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  consumer's  interest  is  the  American 
interest. 

In  guarding  it,  in  promoting  it,  we  im- 
prove the  lives  of  every  man,  w^oman,  and 
child  in  our  nation. 

Consumers  are  all  the  people — the  worker, 
the  farmer,  the  businessman,  and  their 
families. 

Every  domestic  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  very  real  sense  is  directed 
toward  the  consumer.  When  we  work  to 
stem  pollution,  improve  transportation,  or 
rebuild  our  cities,  we  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  American  consumer. 

The  consumer  has   a  right  to  a   dollar 


of  stable  purchasing  power. 

/  pledge  to  defend  that  right  with  all  the 
ability  and  determination  at  my  command. 

All  Americans  can  take  pride  in  the  eco- 
nomic record  of  recent  years. 

We  are  in  the  6ist  month  of  unparalleled 
prosperity — the  longest  in  our  peacetime 
history. 

A  year  ago  5.0%  of  our  workers  were 
unemployed.  Now  only  3.7%  are  out  of 
work. 

Today,  our  programs  to  provide  better 
training  and  wider  educational  opportuni- 
ties are  supplying  thousands  of  trained 
workers  for  our  expanding  economy. 

Our  standard  of  living  has  never  been 
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higher.  Real  consumption  per  capita — the 
way  the  average  standard  of  living  is  meas- 
ured— has  advanced  nearly  10%  in  the  past 
two  years — as  large  a  dollar  gain  as  in  the 
preceding  8  years  combined.  That  record 
could  not  have  been  achieved  if  inflation 
had  eroded  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  un- 
dermined the  foundation  of  our  prosperity. 

This  Administration  intends  to  maintain 
that  record. 

A  new  and  progressive  program  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  protect  the  American  consumer's 
rights  in  the  marketplace — his  right  to  be 
informed,  to  choose,  to  be  protected  from 
unsafe  products  and  to  be  heard  in  the 
councils  of  Government. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
comprehensive  measures  to  secure  these 
lights. 

The  American  consumer  has  tremendous 
impact  on  the  variety  and  quality  of  the 
goods  and  services  available  on  the  market. 

The  consumer  buys  what  he  wants.  He 
cannot  and  should  not  be  told  what  to  buy. 
But  he  must  be  told  what  is  available  for 
purchase. 

If  the  consumer  is  to  be  a  wise  sovereign 
in  our  progressive  market  economy,  he  must 
be  fully  informed.  Free  consumer  choice — 
indeed,  our  free  enterprise  system — must 
rest  on  a  firm  foundation  of  reliable  in- 
formation on  the  costs  and  contents  of  the 
products  we  buy. 

Today  I  renew  my  request  that  the  Con- 
gress  enact  legislation  to  strengthen  this 
foundation  in  two  critical  areas — lending 
and  packaging. 

I  proposed  legislation  in  these  areas  two 
years  ago.  President  Kennedy  made  a  sim- 
ilar recommendation  four  years  ago.  We 
have  learned  much  from  careful  study  of 
these  proposals  by  the  Congress  and  the 
public.  Everything  we  have  learned  re- 
affirms my  conviction  that: 


— ^We  can  have  equitable  and  effective 
laws  on  lending  and  packaging, 

— We  can  protect  both  the  consumer  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  honest 
businessmen  from  the  minority  of  pro- 
ducers who  would  compete  unfairly  and 
infringe  the  rights  of  the  consumer  and 
their  fellow  businessmen, 

— We  need  reform,  in  the  credit  area  and 
we  should  encourage  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  correct  abuses, 

— ^We  need  such  legislation  urgently.  We 
can  now  act  wisely  without  further 
delay. 

Truth  in  Lending 

Every  consumer  and  every  business  in 
America  benefits  from  our  system  of  con- 
sumer credit.  Credit  and  the  economy  have 
grown  together.  Last  year  merchants,  lend- 
ing companies,  and  financial  institutions  ex- 
tended about  $75  billion  in  new  installment 
credit  to  consumers. 
Consumer  credit: 

— permits  purchase  of  many  of  the  goods 
and  services  which  enrich  the  quality 
of  American  life — the  homes,  the  auto- 
mobiles, and  household  appliances  we 
buy. 
— finances  the  costs  of  higher  education, 
travel,  and  other  activities  which  broad- 
en and  develop  the  human  spirit. 
— relieves  suffering  and  distress  by  spread- 
ing major  medical  expenses  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time. 
— enables  our  young  families  to  acquire 
and  furnish  homes  early  in  life  when 
good  housing  is  most  needed  and  best 
enjoyed. 
Over  the  years,  this  system  has  worked 
well.    Lenders     charge     reasonable     rates. 
Borrowers  repay  their  debts  promptly.     But 
a  minority  of  unscrupulous  operators  charge 
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all  that  the  traffic  will  bear.  They  wring 
from  the  unwary  purchaser  a  price  far 
higher  than  the  credit  market  requires. 

The  right  of  the  consumer  to  know  the 
actual  cost  of  his  credit  has  been  ignored 
for  too  long.  Credit  is  a  commodity.  The 
consumer  has  just  as  much  right  to  know 
the  cost  of  borrowing  money  as  to  know  the 
price  of  any  other  article  he  buys. 

Credit  charges  are  a  key  item  in  the  con- 
sumer budget.  They  totaled  I24  billion  last 
year.  It  is  important  that  consumers  be 
able  to  plan  their  budgets  wisely — and  pru- 
dendy — in  this  important  area. 

Yet,  many  consumers  had  no  informa- 
tion on  how  these  credit  costs  relate  to  the 
cost  of  the  article  being  financed. 

They  were  confused  by  statements  of 
credit  rates  described  in  unusual  or  even  mis- 
leading terms. 

They  unknowingly  paid  higher  prices 
for  credit  than  reputable  lenders  were 
charging. 

We  must  protect  and  inform  the  consumer 
in  his  use  of  the  consumer  credit  system. 
Our  credit  structure  will  be  sounder  when 
the  consumer  has  this  information. 

/  therefore  renew  my  recommendation  for 
legislation  requiring  lenders  to  state  the  full 
cost  of  credit,  simply  and  clearly,  and  to  state 
it  before  any  credit  contract  is  signed. 
This  legislation  will  help  consumers: 
— budget  their  incomes  more  intelligently, 
because  they  will  know  the  price  of 
credit  in  the  same  clear  terms  as  the 
price  of  milk  or  gasoline. 
— compare  credit  costs  so  they  shop  for 
the  best   combination   of   quality   and 
price — including    all    of    the    charges 
involved. 
— avoid  unscrupulous  lenders  who  use  ex- 
cessive credit  charges  and  other  sharp 
practices. 


This  legislation  will  also  help  the  legiti- 
mate lender  by  offering  protection  against 
any  competitor  who  seeks  to  gain  business 
by  misrepresenting  credit  costs.  It  will  in- 
sure the  fair  and  effective  competition  that 
legitimate  lenders  desire. 

It  will  not  regulate  the  cost  of  credit  itself, 
or  interfere  with  existing  laws. 

It  will  not  reduce  the  volume  of  credit. 

It  will  not  dampen  the  vigor  of  consumer 
buying. 

This  legislation  will  right  the  balance 
of  legal  protection  between  lenders  and 
borrowers. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  to  insure  that 
the  American  consumer  is  given  a  clear  price 
tag  when  he  shops  for  credit. 

Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 

Americans  can  choose  among  an  unprece- 
dented assortment  of  products  when  they  go 
shopping. 

In  the  average  supermarket  today,  the 
housewife  finds  8,000  items — more  than  five 
times  the  1,500  items  she  found  just  20  years 
ago.  She  also  does  an  increasing  amount  of 
shopping  in  the  "self-service"  store — a  prod- 
uct of  efficiency  in  distribution.  But  with 
more  products  to  choose  from  and  fewer 
sales  people  to  answer  her  questions,  the 
housewife  relies  heavily  on  the  package  itself 
as  her  source  of  information  in  making  a 
choice. 

American  industry  has  made  enormous 
strides  in  providing  attractive  and  informa- 
tive packaging.  American  manufacturers 
maintain  one  of  the  highest  standards  of 
quality  in  the  world.  They  know  that  pack- 
ages which  accurately  and  fully  describe 
their  wares  are  the  best  salesmen. 

Nevertheless  there  are  instances  of  decep- 
tion in  labeling  and  packaging.    Practices 
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have  arisen  that  cause  confusion  and  conceal 
information  even  v^hen  there  is  no  deliberate 
intention  to  deceive.  The  housewife  often 
needs  a  scale,  a  yardstick,  and  a  slide  rule  to 
make  a  rational  choice.  She  has  enough  to 
do  without  performing  complicated  mathe- 
matics in  the  stores. 

It  is  not  enough  to  hope  that  such  practices 
will  disappear  by  themselves.  The  Govern- 
ment must  do  its  share  to  insure  the  shopper 
against  deception,  to  remedy  confusion  and 
to  eliminate  questionable  practices. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  fair  packaging 
and  labeling  legislation  to: 

1.  Require  that  each  package  provide  sim- 
ple, direct,  accurate  and  visible  infor- 
mation as  to  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  its  contents,  including  ingredients 
where  this  is  important. 

2.  Keep  off  the  shelves  packages  with 
deceptively  shaped  boxes,  misleading 
pictures,  confusing  or  meaningless  ad- 
jectives, inappropriate  size  or  quantity 
markings,  and  promotional  gimmicks 
that  promise  nonexistent  savings. 

3.  Provide  for  the  establishment  of  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate  weight  stand- 
ards to  facilitate  comparative  shopping. 

This  legislation  will  not  make  packaging 
less  attractive  or  less  efficient.  It  will  not 
prevent  economies  of  scale  in  packaging,  nor 
will  it  impose  costly  restrictions. 

An  accurate  and  informative  package  and 
label  need  not  add  to  the  producer's  cost. 
It  will  add  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
consumer. 

Protection  From  Dangerous  Substances 

The  consumer  must  not  only  be  informed. 
He  must  also  be  protected  from  dangerous 
drugs,  foods,  and  other  substances. 

Our  ability  to  conquer  pain  and  disease 


has  increased  dramatically.  But  we  must 
not  allow  the  development  of  new  drugs  and 
nutrients  to  outstrip  our  capacity  to  test  and 
certify  them  for  safety  and  effectiveness. 

I  recommend  three  related  items  of  legis- 
lation to  reinforce  consumer  protection. 

the  child  safety  act 

Children  must  be  our  first  concern.  They 
are  our  hope  and  our  future. 

Too  many  children  now  become  seriously 
ill — too  many  die — because  of  accidents  that 
could  be  avoided  by  adequate  labeling  and 
packaging  of  dangerous  substances.  This  is 
senseless  and  needless  tragedy. 

Most  drug  manufacturers  have  taken  re- 
sponsible action  in  providing  appropriate 
warnings  on  drug  labels.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  accomplished 
much  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  these 
private  tragedies.  But  both  have  been 
gready  handicapped  by  gaps  in  the  laws  deal- 
ing with  hazardous  substances  and  materials. 
It  is  still  true,  for  example,  that  present 
law  nowhere  provides  for  inspection  of  un- 
packaged  toys  and  novelties  that  may  be 
poisonous  to  children. 

To  extend  legal  protection  for  the  safety 
of  all  our  citizens,  especially  our  children, 
I  recommend  legislation  to: 
— ^bring  all  hazardous  substances,  regard- 
less of  their  wrapping,  under  the  safe- 
guards    of    the     Federal     Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act; 
— ban   from   commerce   those   household 
substances  that  are  so  hazardous  that 
warning  labels  are  not  adequate  safe- 
guards; 
— ban  the  sale  of  toys  and  other  children's 
articles  containing  hazardous  substances, 
regardless  of  their  packaging; 
— require  labels  to  warn  consumers  against 
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possible  injury  from  drugs  and  cos- 
metics, and  from  food  in  pressurized 
containers; 

— limit  the  amount  of  children's  aspirin 
available  in  retail  packages; 

— require  certain  potent  drugs  attractive 
to  children  to  have  safety  closure  caps. 

DRUG   SAFETY   ACT 

Each  year  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration receives  over  4,000  requests  for  study 
and  approval  of  new  drugs.  Each  new 
product  is  carefully  analyzed  and  tested. 
This  process  is  a  basic  consumer  protec- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  leads  the 
world. 

But  it  is  just  as  basic  that  the  law  require 
more  accurate  and  detailed  labeling  of  dan- 
gerous drugs — and  that  it  deal  specifically 
with  drugs  whose  period  of  potency  and  pur- 
ity is  limited. 

To  ma\e  these  improvements,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  all  of  our  citizens,  I  recom- 
mend legislation  to: 
— authorize  the  Government  to  require 
records  and  reports  of  experience  and 
to  require  labeling  changes  on  any  drug, 
whether  old  or  new; 
— require  certification  of  all  drugs  whose 
potency  and  purity  can  mean  life  or 
death  to  a  patient,  thus  extending  the 
law  which  now  applies  to  insulin  and 
antibiotics;  and 
— control  the  unsolicited  distribution  of 
drug  samples. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING   AND   COOPERATION 
AMENDMENTS 

The  task  of  protecting  the  consumer 
cannot  and  should  not  be  left  solely  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Government 
can   and   should   provide   creative   Federal 


leadership  to  help  States  and  local  commu- 
nities in  their  own  constructive  and  de- 
termined efforts. 

As  a  step  forward,  Federal  assistance  is 
needed  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  State  and 
local  professional  staffs  in  the  food  and  drug 
areas. 

To  begin  to  meet  our  Federal  responsi- 
bility, I  recommend  legislation  authorizing 
expansion  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
trations training  programs  for  non-Federal 
officials.  This  will  be  the  first  in  a  series 
of  measures  to  broaden  Federal-State-local 
corporation  in  this  vital  field. 

Revitalizing  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  proposals, 
/  pledge  continued  e-fforts  to  revitalize  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  This  proc- 
ess is  already  well  underway. 

This  agency  has  performed  notably  in  the 
past.  Yet  the  scope  of  its  responsibilty  has 
been  considerably  broadened  in  recent  years. 
The  public  interest  demands  that  it  receive 
the  additional  support  it  needs  to  perform 
its  many  new  functions. 

I  recently  appointed  a  new  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs  to  give  the  agency  new 
leadership  and  new  direction.  I  have  di- 
rected him  to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of 
the  agency's  roles  and  missions  and  to  move 
purposefully  toward  a  new  structure  fitted 
to  the  demands  of  the  times.  I  have  also 
asked  him  to  recruit  personnel  with  the 
most  outstanding  backgrounds  in  science 
and  public  service. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  are  heavy.  But  they  will 
be  met. 

To  strengthen  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  proposed,  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  i^6y  Budget,   the  largest  single  in- 
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crease  ever  requested  for  this  agency. 

I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
fully  support  this  request.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  necessary  funds  and  en- 
act the  recommended  legislation  to  enable 
this  important  agency  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  our  people. 

Cosmetics  and  Medical  Devices 

Assurance  of  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  the  drugs  we  buy  has  the  highest  priority. 
But  further  action  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  against  harmful  cosmetics 
and  against  medical  devices  that  are  neither 
safe  nor  effective. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  begin  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  legislative  authority  now 
available  and  to  recommend  new  steps  that 
may  be  needed  to  close  the  gaps  in  the  laws 
dealing  with  cosmetics  and  medical  devices. 

The  Progress  We  Have  Made 

Since  my  Message  on  Consumer  Interests 
in  1964,  much  has  been  accomplished. 

— The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
launched  an  intensive  program  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  unfair  marketing 
practices.  It  has  established  a  Con- 
sumer Complaints  Bureau  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  is  prepared  to 
help  the  States  develop  such  programs 
of  their  own. 

— The  Federal  Power  Commission's  Nat- 
ural Power  Survey  estimates  that  by 
1980  as  much  as  $11  billion  per  year 
can  be  saved  in  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity for  Americans.  The  Commis- 
sion stemmed  the  rising  cost  of  natural 
gas  and  retroactively  reduced  rates.  As 
a  result  more  than  $650  million  has 
been  refunded  and  annual  gas  costs  to 


consumers  have  been  reduced  by  $130 
million. 

— The  Department  of  Defense  has  issued 
an  important  directive  designed  to  pro- 
tect servicemen  as  consumers,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  full  disclosure  of 
credit  charges. 

— The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  es- 
tablished a  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  to  coordinate  the  Department's 
many  and  varied  consumer  services. 

— The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
taken  steps  to  assure  a  greater  consumer 
voice  in  the  development  of  product 
standards,  and  has  adopted  improved 
procedures  for  product  standardization. 

These  are  but  a  few  actions  of  the  many 
Federal  agencies  which  protect  the  inter- 
ests and  serve  the  needs  of  the  consumer. 

To  Help  the  Poor  Family 

/  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  consumer  needs  of 
our  povertystric\en  families.  Studies  have 
shown  that  they  suffer  most  cruelly  from 
lack  of  consumer  protection  and  lack  of 
buyer  "know  how."  I  consider  this  the 
most  urgent  challenge  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer information  and  education. 

We  must  deal  with  the  fact  that  today 
34  million  Americans — 7  million  families — 
must  try  to  stretch  poverty-level  incomes  to 
meet  living  costs.  Studies  show  that  these 
people  are  plagued  by  consumer  problems 
unknown  to  the  affluent  majority. 

They  are  unable  to  shop  effectively  for 
bargains  or  to  buy  in  economical  quantities. 

They  are  often  victimized  by  excessive 
costs  of  credit  and  merchandise. 

They  are  subjected  to  coundess  fradulent 
and  deceptive  marketing  and  financing 
practices. 
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Most  of  these  problems  are  symptoms  of 
the  basic  maladies  which  we  are  attacking 
in  the  War  on  Poverty.  Programs  of  con- 
sumer information  and  protection  cannot 
cure  them — but  such  programs  can  lessen 
their  impact. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
already  made  56  grants,  totaling  almost  $3,- 
000,000,  to  support  consumer  education  and 
related  programs  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  future,  this  Office  will  become  a  clear- 
ing-house for  distribution  of  educational  ma- 
terials to  the  poor.  It  will  be  a  powerful 
source  of  incentive  and  support  to  the  poor 
in  their  efforts  to  achieve  fair  play  in  the 
marketplace. 

/  pledge  the  all-out  efort  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  our  poorest  citizens  to 
spend  their  limited  funds  more  efficiently  as 
we  wor\  to  enhance  their  incomes. 

Credit  is  a  particular  problem  for  the 
poor.  Often  it  is  available  only  at  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  its  overextension  can  lead  to 
the  garnishment  of  wages  and  the  loss  of 
jobs.  The  situation  is  particularly  severe 
because  the  poor  are  susceptible  to  emer- 
gencies that  eliminate  any  limited  financial 
reserves  they  may  have. 

Cooperative  sources  of  low-cost  credit, 
such  as  credit  unions,  combined  with  sound 
and  impartial  debt  and  financial  counseling, 
and  with  legal  services,  can  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  poor. 

/  am  directing  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  my  Commit- 
tee on  Consuw.er  Interests  to  intensify  their 
efforts  to  encourage  the  development  of  such 
services  in  Community  Action  Programs. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Future 

The  measures  I  have  recommended — 
truth  in  packaging,  truth  in  lending,  and 
the  others — will  help  protect  the  consumer 


in  the  marketplace. 

But  beyond  this  diere  lies  an  even  more 
important  concern — that  the  consumer  con- 
tinue to  have  a  dollar  of  stable  purchasing 
power.  Even  the  wisest  consumer  laws  will 
not  help  the  American  public  if  their  hard 
earned  dollars  and  savings  are  eroded  by 
inflation. 

The  rewards  and  challenges  of  prosperity 
are  central  to  the  consumer's  interest  today. 
For  the  past  5  years,  the  American  consumer 
has  participated  in  and  contributed  to  an 
unparalleled  and  uninterrupted  economic 
advance. 

This  has  been  the  most  inflation-free  ex- 
pansion in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Apart 
from  the  improvements  in  quality  and  the 
benefits  of  new  goods,  the  upward  drift  in 
prices  has  been  only  one-fourth  as  rapid  as 
the  growth  in  the  real  income  of  consumers. 
The  healthy  growth  of  consumer  income  has 
been  built  on 

— rapid  technical  advances  by  business; 

• — productivity  gains  from  the  greater  skill 
and  diligence  of  labor; 

— cooperation  among  labor,  management, 
and  Government; 

— prudent  fiscal  policies; 

— the  careful  efforts  of  consumers  to  get 
the  most  for  their  money. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  to  bring  full  pros- 
perity to  the  American  economy  has  sharp- 
ened the  challenge  of  maintaining  price  sta- 
bility. 

We  are  determined  to  have  the  benefits 
of  both  full  employment  and  price  stabil- 
ity— not  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

That  environment  of  stability  is  strength- 
ened whenever  responsible  action  is  taken 
on  prices  and  wages. 

It  is  strengthened  when  we  support  a  pay 
bill  for  Federal  workers  consistent  v/ith  the 
Administration's  wage-price  guideposts. 

It  is  strengthened  when  businessmen  lower 
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prices  to  share  the  benefits  of  lower  costs 
and  rapid  productivity  gains. 

It  is  strengthened  when  unions  bargain- 
ing for  wage  increases  stay  within  the 
bounds  of  productivity  gains,  as  they  did 
in  many  industries  last  year. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  asked  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  make  their  price  and 
wage  decisions  with  full  regard  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  entire  Nation  in  price  and  cost 
stability.    I  renew  that  request  today. 

The  consumer's  interest  is  broad  in  scope. 
So  are  the  efforts  required  to  promote  and 
protect  that  interest.  The  recommenda- 
tions I  have  made  will  require  action  on 
many  fronts  by  many  groups. 

The  Congress  holds  the  key  to  historic 
achievements  in  areas  of  consumer  informa- 
tion and  safety.    This  Administration  will 


marshal  its  forces  to  promote  consumer  wel- 
fare in  close  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
local  governments. 

Yet  the  basic  job  of  furthering  the  con- 
sumer cause  lies  in  the  hands  of  private 
citizens — the  consumers  themselves.  With 
the  full  cooperation  of  all,  we  can  look  ahead 
toward  an  ever-rising  standard  of  living  for 
American  consumers. 

Together,  we  can  achieve  a  free  market- 
place where  better  goods  can  be  bought, 
where  real  incomes  continue  to  increase, 
and  where  the  dollar's  purchasing  power  re- 
mains firm  and  stable. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

March  21, 1966 

note:  For  the  President's  remarks  upon  signing 
related  legislation,  see  Items  508,  576,  594. 


141     The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  22,  1966 


The  President.  I  am  ready  if  you  have  any 
questions. 

Questions 

ADDRESS    before    FOREIGN    SERVICE   INSTITUTE 

[i.]  Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about 
the  nature  of  your  speech  tomorrow?  ^ 

The  President.  No,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
brief.  It  is  before  a  group  Secretary  Rusk 
wanted  me  to  come  over  and  visit  with.  I 
do  not  imagine  it  would  be  more  than  15 
minutes,  10  or  15  minutes.  I  am  working 
on  it  now. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  sir,  can  you  give 
us  an  assessment  of  the  political  situation  in 


^  See  Item  142. 


South  Vietnam? 

The  President.  I  think  you  have  about 
the  same  information  I  do.  I  don't  think 
that  there  is  much  I  have  received  which 
would  shed  any  light  on  what  has  been 
reported. 

taxes  and  the  state  of  the  economy 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  the  econ- 
omists would  like  you  to  raise  taxes,  and 
ask  Congress  to  raise  taxes  soon.  Have  you 
any  comment  on  that? 

The  President.  We  get  a  lot  of  advice  on 
economics  from  time  to  time.  I  think  that 
is  natural.  We  try  to  weigh  it  all  and  study 
it  and  draw  our  own  conclusions.  We  con- 
ferred with  the  economists  available  to  the 
President  and  the  leaders  in  this  field  in  the 
House  and  ^Senate  last  fall  and  concluded 
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that  it  would  be  desirable,  in  addition  to  the 
$6  billion  we  would  begin  taking  out  on 
Medicare  in  July,  to  have  a  tax  adjustment 
act  of  roughly  another  $6  billion,  a  little  over 
$4  billion,  or  which  would  be  running  at  a 
rate  of  a  little  over  $4  billion  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

So  we  had  $6  billion  come  out  in  January, 
and  medical  care  that  we  provided  again 
in  January,  and  something  over  $4  billion 
that  we  provided  in  March.  We  are  watch- 
ing developments  every  day.  I  get  reports 
on  what  is  happening. 

Retail  sales  for  January  and  February  have 
just  been  reported  to  me.  They  are  slightly 
below  November  and  December.  New 
orders  for  durable  manufactures  declined  in 
February.  Housing  starts  have  fallen  to 
the  lowest  level  in  3  years.  I  believe  they 
are  17  percent  under  January — I  would  like 
to  check  this  figure.  Bill  ^ — and  some  1 1  per- 
cent under  February  of  last  year,  the  same 
month  last  year.  It  is  about  11  percent 
under. 

Some  farm  prices  and  foods  are  leveling 
off.  The  money  supply  declined  in  Feb- 
ruary and  the  growth  of  business  loans 
slowed  down.  Numerous  municipal  bond 
issues  and  some  corporate  issues  have  been 
postponed. 

The  increase  of  inventories  m  January 
was  a  moderate  increase.  Unemployment 
exceeds  6  percent  in  about  19  or  20  of  the 
major  labor  markets,  so  we  still  have  some 
problems  there. 

We  are  running  just  a  little  under  our 
estimated  expenditures  in  Vietnam  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year.  We  hope  to  pick 
that  up  and  accelerate  it  some  in  the  next  3 
months.  We  had  planned  to  run  at  roughly 
$50  billion,  or  at  the  rate  of  $50  billion  a 
year  for  the  first  6  months,  that  is,  June  30 


to  January  i,  and  $58  billion  from  January 
I  to  June  30,  for  an  average  of  I54  billion 
compared  to  $49  billion  last  year. 

That  would  add  about  $5  billion  or  |6 
billion,  or  maybe  $7  billion  to  the  economic 
bloodstream  for  extra  expenditures,  so  we 
have  taken  out  $6  billion  for  Medicare  and 
we  will  take  out  $4  billion  or  $5  billion  more 
with  $6  biUion  for  taxes,  and  this  will  bring 
us  about  to  $12  billion  to  be  pulled  out. 

We  have  to  see  what  effect  that  has.  If 
more  needs  to  be  taken  out,  we  will  give 
consideration  to  it.  Some  of  that  will  de- 
pend, I  think,  on  appropriadons. 

We  are  asking  all  of  the  departments,  as 
I  have  told  you  from  time  to  time — I  do 
this  every  few  months — to  take  a  new  look 
at  their  expenditures  to  see  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  appears  to  be  obsolete,  or  that  is 
unnecessary,  and  forgo  anything  that  they 
can. 

Congress  is  adding  some  expenditures  that 
we  did  not  ask  for.  They  may  add  some 
more.  I  read  the  Record  every  morning 
and  it  looks  like  there  are  some  things  that 
we  tried  to  make  some  reductions  in  that 
they  might  put  back  in.  So  we  will  have  to 
watch  our  expenditures. 

There  are  three  things  that  the  economy 
suggests  for  consideration  in  a  period  where 
you  are  having  as  full  employment  as  we 
are  having  now,  and  the  gross  national 
product  has  reached  the  level  this  one  has. 
One  of  them  is  control  of  prices  and  wages, 
but  very  few  people  want  to  go  to  controls 
as  we  had  to  in  World  War  II,  and  as 
we  had  to  in  Korea.  Of  course  I  don't  v/ant 
to,  and  I  hope  we  won't  have  to,  but  that  is 
something  we  have  to  consider  always. 

The  second  thing  is  the  tax  bill  •"  that 
would  take  some  more  money  out  or  draw 
it  off.     That  will  depend  on  our  appropria- 


'  Bill  D.  Movers,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 
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tions  and  our  expenditures,  v/hat  reaction 
we  get  from  this  March  action  of  taxes,  and 
the  January  action  of  Medicare. 

Third,  is  curtailing  expenditures.  Now 
they  are  being  curtailed  in  some  State  gov- 
ernments and  some  city  governments,  and 
some  of  the  bond  issues  are  being  held  back. 
There  has  been  some  slowdown  in  our  own 
operations,  withholding  construction  in  cer- 
tain areas.  We  will  watch  it  very  closely 
and  see  what  happens  in  these  unemploy- 
ment markets,  in  retail  sales,  in  housing, 
and  in  the  money  market,  and  then  take 
whatever  action  is  indicated. 

We  don't  want  to  act  prematurely.  We 
don't  want  to  put  on  the  brakes  too  fast, 
but  it  is  something  that  requires  study  every 
day,  and  we  are  doing  that. 

THE  OPERATING  ENGINEERS  UNION 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  taking 
action  against  the  Operating  Engineers 
Union  in  New  Jersey,  w^hich  seems  to  have 
exceeded  the  wage-price  guidelines  in  their 
contract  demands? 

The  President.  No,  I  have  not. 

FURTHER  questions  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
ECONOMY 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  frequendy  in  the 
past  when  you  reviewed  the  economy  with 
us,  you  have  emphasized  largely  the  pros- 
perity aspects  with  things  improving.  To- 
day you  cited  a  number  of  negative  or  down 
factors.  I  wonder,  sir,  is  it  fair  to  conclude 
that  you  are  saying  that  the  inflation  or  the 
threat  of  an  inflation  is  probably  not  as 
bad  as  some  of  the  economists  or  politicians 
have  maintained  ? 

The  President.  My  statement  is  made 
without  reference  to  economists  or  politi- 
cians.   This  just  happened  to  be  the  report 


that  I  received  on  the  20th.  There  are 
some  good  things  in  it,  like  increase  of  in- 
ventories in  January.  There  was  a  mod- 
erate increase. 

The  decline  in  NASA's  budget  for  1967 
will  free  many  highly  skilled  workers  that 
are  now  in  tight  supply.  They  estimate  we 
will  have  between  50,000  and  100,000  peo- 
ple that  will  be  freed  unless  we  accelerate 
that  budget. 

The  relationship  between  unfilled  orders 
and  shipments  of  durable  goods  today  re- 
mains in  sharp  contrast  with  the  situation 
a  decade  ago,  when  this  sector  got  us  into 
trouble.  There  are  current  backlogs  of  3V2 
months  of  shipments.  In  1956  they  ran 
4!/^  to  5  months.  That  would  be  on  the 
negative  side.  The  decline  of  I150  million 
in  military  family  housing  will  help  ease 
the  tight  supplies  of  building  materials. 

Widespread  indication  is  that  banks  are 
rationing  customers  by  tightening  credit 
standards  and  rejecting  loan  requests  of 
their  less  profitable  customers,  and  in  the 
municipal  field  notable  was  a  cancellation 
of  a  $440  million  New  Jersey  issue.  Stock 
prices  are  down.  They  were  up  the  last  2 
days. 

Throughout  the  next  15  months,  the  in- 
creases in  Federal  revenues  which  are  drawn 
out  of  the  economy  will  exceed  the  increases 
in  Federal  expenditure  that  add  to  private 
purchasing  power. 

That  is  a  significant  thing. 

Even  though  defense  expenditures  con- 
tinue to  increase,  the  shift  toward  restraint 
emerges  by  any  measure  of  the  budget  be- 
cause of  the  austerity  in  nondefense 
expenditures. 

We  are  up  to  $600  million  over  last  year 
with  new  tax  laws  and  increased  revenues 
from  the  growth  of  the  economy. 

In  fiscal  1967  the  cash  budget  will  move 
into  surplus,  thus  swinging  toward  restraint 
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by  more  than  $7  billion  from  the  current 
fiscal  year.  On  the  administrative  budget 
the  move  tov^ard  restraint  shows  up  in  a 
decline  of  the  deficit  from  $6.4  billion  to 
$1.8  billion. 

Durable  shipments  meanwhile  inched  up 
one-tenth  of  i  percent.  I  think  that  dur- 
able manufacturers'  new  orders  declined  1.3. 
The  biggest  element  was  a  20  percent  drop 
in  aircraft  orders.  Machinery  showed  a  de- 
cline. Steel  orders  shot  up  20  percent.  It 
goes  back  and  forth,  both  of  them.  I  think 
some  days  the  news  is  good  and  some  days 
it  is  different. 

NATO   PROBLEMS 


bright  in  the  Senate,^  and  the  testimony 
about  that  part  of  the  world.  We  think 
that  it  is  very  good  to  have  the  opinion  of 
these  professors  and  experts,  and  Ambassa- 
dors and  other  people. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  not  the  position 
of  this  country  that  creates  the  problems  with 
China.  It  is  China's  own  position.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  try  to  have  more  con- 
tact with  her  and  more  exchanges  with  her, 
but  as  has  been  explained  by  all  of  these 
people,  she  hangs  up  the  phone.  Until 
there  is  some  change  on  China's  part,  I 
doubt  that  these  academic  discussions  will  do 
much  more  than  satisfy  people's  yearning 
for  information. 


[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  sir,  in  the  light 
of  the  developments  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
could  you  give  us  your  assessment  of 
NATO's  problems  and  future? 

The  President.  I  may  do  that  in  the 
morning,  and  I  don't  want  to  take  the 
bloom  off  the  rose. 

U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
quite  a  bit  of  discussion  about  China  lately 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere.  I  wonder 
if  you  could  tell  us  how  you  view  the  China 
problem  in  the  light  of  these  discussions, 
and  specifically  whether  you  favor  the  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations  in  the  foreseeable  future? 

The  President.  I  think  the  Secretary  of 
State  covered  the  administration's  position 
very  thoroughly  Sunday.  If  he  didn't,  the 
Press  Secretary  did.  If  not,  I  would  call  to 
your  attention  that  we  have  watched  with 
interest  and  complete  understanding  the 
testimony  of  various  committees,  those  of 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Ful- 


appointment  of  special  assistant  to  the 
president:  robert  komer 

[8.]  The  President.  I  am  naming  Rob- 
ert Komer,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  my  Special 
Assistant,  and  he  will  primarily  have  the 
assignment  of  duties  involving  the  peaceful 
reconstruction  in  Vietnam. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Komer  is  a  dedicated 
man  on  the  National  Security  Council  staff. 
I  am  promoting  him  to  be  Special  Assistant 
at  $30,000  a  year.  He  will  be  leaving  for 
Vietnam  on  Tuesday  morning  with  Secre- 
tary Vance  ^  and  Mr.  Bill  Moyers,  my  Press 
Secretary  and  Special  Assistant,  for  a  few 
days  of  visit  in  that  area. 

Q.  Did  you  say  Mr.  Moyers  was  going? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

independence  of  labor 

[9.]  Q.  Sir,  what  do  you  think  about 
labor  going  into  independence?     You  have 


*  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki  of  Wiscon- 
sin, member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  of  Arkansas,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

"  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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had  your  ups  and  downs  with  labor  before. 
Are  you  worried  about  this  or  not? 

The  President.  Are  you  informing  me  or 
asking  me  ? 

Q.  Both.  I  am  reminding  you  and  ask- 
ing you. 

The  President.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
as  far  as  I  have  been  aware,  labor  has  always 
been  independent  and  should  be.  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  attitude  of  their  leaders. 
You  are  probably  more  distressed  than  I 
am,  and  perhaps  not  as  happy. 

SURVEY   WORK   IN   VIETNAM 

[10.]  Q.  Could  you  give  us  a  little  more 
detail  on  the  survey  work  that  Mr.  Moyers 
and  Mr.  Vance  and  Mr.  Komer  will  be 
doing  ? 

The  President.  We  have  had  Mr.  Free- 
man ^  out  there.  He  came  back  with  about 
50  recommendations.  V7e  have  had  Mr. 
Gardner  out  there  and  he  has  come  back 
with  a  few  which  will  be  available  to  me. 
I  sat  up  until  2  o'clock  this  morning  talking 
to  General  Rudder,  Dr.  Cain,  and  others 
who  were  on  the  Gardner  mission.'' 

We  have  the  best  experts  available  in  this 
country  involved  in  studying  the  peaceful 
reconstruction  of  Vietnam,  their  education 
problems  and  health  problems,  productivity 
problems  and  agricultural  problems.  We 
selected  Ambassador  Porter  ^  the  latter  part 


^  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

^  The  task  force,  headed  by  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner,  which 
was  established  by  the  President  on  March  6,  1966, 
to  study  the  health  and  education  needs  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  (see  Item  106).  James  E.  Rud- 
der, President  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  College,  College 
Station,  Texas,  and  Dr.  James  C.  Cain  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  were  among  the  15  ex- 
perts who  left  for  Saigon  on  March  12. 

^William  J.  Porter,  U.S.  Deputy  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


of  last  year  and  called  him  here  in  January. 
We  had  meetings  down  here  at  Warrenton. 
We  are  trying  to  concentrate  our  energies 
and  all  of  our  expertise  and  knowledge  to 
help  these  people  help  themselves  and  have 
a  better  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Komer  will  be  the  counterpart  in 
Washington  of  Mr.  Porter  in  the  field.  I 
want  him  to  go  there  and  meet  with  Am- 
bassador Lodge  and  General  Westmore- 
land ^  and  try  to  get  an  on-the-ground  pic- 
ture and  come  back  here  and  help  me  see 
that  these  people  get  what  they  need  in  that 
particular  field. 

Mr.  Komer  met  yesterday  with  Secretary 
Rusk,  with  Secretary  McNamara,  with  Mr. 
Gaud  in  Mr.  Bell's  department,^^  and  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  with  me  and  Mr.  Moyers. 
Cy  Vance  is  going  out  there.  I  asked  him  if 
they  could  ride  along  with  him.  Bob  Mc- 
Namara and  I  agreed  that  we  would  try  to 
work  it  out.  That  is  Tuesday  morning 
after  the  Indian  dinner  here  Monday  night 
for  the  Prime  Minister.^ ^  They  will  leave 
in  the  morning. 

MILITARY   SITUATION    IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  bring 
US  up  to  date  on  the  military  situation  in 
Vietnam  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  have  any  infor- 
mation that  you  do  not  have.  You  see  the 
reports.  There  is  nothing  to  speculate 
about.  You  can  see  what  is  happening. 
Our  men  are  doing  a  very  fine  job.     Their 


*  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland, Commander,  United  States  Military  As- 
sistance Command,  Vietnam. 

^^  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  and  William  S.  Gaud,  Dep- 
uty Administrator. 

"Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  of  India  (see 
Item  149). 
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morale  is  high.  Their  competence  is  to  be 
applauded. 

This  is  Earl  Rudder,  this  old  friend  of 
mine  who  is  a  rancher  from  Brady,  Texas, 
of  v/hom  General  Bradley  ^^  says,  "No 
soldier  in  my  command  has  ever  been 
wished  a  more  difficult  task  than  which 
befell  the  34-year-old  commander  .  .  . 
James  E.  Rudder  (who)  was  to  take  a  force 
of  200  men,  land  on  a  shingled  shelf  under 
the  face  of  a  loo-foot  clifl,  scale  the  clifJ, 
and  there  destroy  an  enemy  battery  of  coastal 
guns,"  while  they  were  dropping  hand 
grenades  on  their  heads. 

He  commanded  at  Normandy.  He  has 
been  out  at  the  front  with  our  boys  in 
Vietnam.  He  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  morale  of  any  troops  as  high  and  never 
seen  an  army  any  more  effective.  He  never 
saw  better  coordination,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely marvelous,  unbelievable,  that  you 
could  move  200,000-odd  men  that  far,  that 
fast,  that  effectively.  We  moved  their  hous- 
ing and  their  medicine  and  their  food  and 
their  ammunition  and  their  equipment  and 
everything  with  them. 

He  said  they  have  had  a  wonderful  ef?ect 
on  the  Vietnamese,  and  that  the  boys  felt 
they  had  a  mission  and  they  were  fond  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  they  were  work- 
ing very  well  together.  He  said  that  they 
would  protect  themselves  during  the  day 
and  advance  and  take  the  valleys,  and  spend 
the  evenings  trying  to  fix  up  the  schools  and 
teach  the  children. 

Dr.  Cain  said  that  they  saw  30  men 
brought  in,  all  of  them  wounded  and  in 
terrible  shape.  He  said  in  less  than  an  hour 
he  went  down  the  line  to  each  one  of  them, 
and  most  of  them  were  wanting  to  get  back. 
Probably  over  half  of  them  would  be  back 
in  a  short  time.     Dr.  Cain  said  he  didn't 


^  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley,  former 
Chairman  o£  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


believe  there  would  be  a  single  casualty  in 
the  group  because  of  the  prompt  treatment 
they  received. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  reports  from  that 
front  are  good.  We  must  not  be  too  opti- 
mistic and  we  must  not  exaggerate  what  is 
taking  place.  But  I  get  about  100  letters  a 
week  from  them,  and  I  would  say  they 
are  my  greatest  source  of  strength.  If  I  get 
real  depressed  when  I  read  how  everything 
has  gone  bad  here,  I  just  ask  for  the  letters 
from  Vietnam  so  I  can  cheer  up. 

THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTIONS 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  number  of 
Congressmen,  Democrats  running  from 
marginal  districts  in  the  House,  are  worried 
about  what  Vietnam  is  going  to  do  to  their 
chances  in  November.  How  do  you  think 
about  it  .f^ 

The  President.  I  don't  believe  the  Con- 
gressmen are  as  worried  as  the  Republican 
leaders  are.  I  have  watched  that,  and  I  dis- 
cussed that  yesterday  some.  We  have  had 
18  polls  made  from  New  York  to  the  west 
coast,  and  they  compare  to  1964.  We  found 
yesterday,  I  think,  12  of  them  showed  that 
they  were  in  better  shape  than  they  were 
in  1964,  3  were  in  the  same  shape,  and  3 
may  drop. 

But  they  had  dropped  in  one  case  from 
61  to  56.  In  another  case  they  dropped 
from  63  to  61.  In  another  one,  they 
dropped  two  or  three  points. 

The  Congressmen  don't  feel  that  way. 
What  you  have  been  reading  are  the  hand- 
outs. We  interviewed  270  of  the  Congress- 
men. We  asked  a  series  of  questions  about 
Vietnam.  They  are  all  worried  about  the 
sacrifices  our  men  are  making  there,  but 
there  are  not  many  of  them  who  have  any 
doubt  about  the  justice  of  our  cause  or  the 
wisdom  of  our  course. 
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The  vote  today  shows  that.  I  have  been 
reading  v^here  you  called  this  a  mutiny, 
with  a  vote  of  87  to  2  in  the  Senate  today. 
In  the  case  of  the  economic  aid  bills,  we 
had  fewer  votes  cast  against  them  than 
we  have  ever  had  before. 

The  achievements  before  Easter  are  sur- 
prising to  anyone  who  has  watched  the  devel- 
opments in  this  town  as  long  as  I  have.  The 
Congressmen  on  both  sides  have  done  a 
good  job,  and  I  don't  think  that  the  Repub- 
lican Congressmen,  except  in  rare  instances, 
have  too  much  to  be  worried  about.  Most 
of  them  have  a  chance  to  be  reelected. 
There  are  some  of  their  Senators  that  are 
going  to  have  some  trouble,  but  it  has  been 
a  productive  year.  I  think  we  will  prob- 
ably have  15  or  20  measures  signed  before 
Easter,  which  is  something  unusual. 

We  have  the  Southeast  Asia  bank  develop- 
ment, the  economic  aid,  the  military  aid,  the 
North  Carolina  seashore  bill,  the  minimum 
wage  here  in  the  District,  and  the  tax  bill. 
I  have  seen  tax  bills  take  2  years  to  get 
through. 

This  passed  in  2  months,  and  we  received 
it  the  day  we  asked  for  it.  That  is  a  $13 
billion  bill  today.  They  did  not  take  a 
dime  from  it.  We  asked  for  $6  billion,  and 
you  said  we  had  "mutiny"  running  around 
here  for  2  or  3  days.  Then  we  received  it, 
and  it  was  $6  billion  10  million. 

That  is  the  kind  of  "mutiny"  we  like, 
where  you  give  us  all  that  we  ask  for,  and 
then  add  a  little  supplement  to  it. 

Congress  has  done  a  good  job.  They  are 
doing  a  good  job.  Some  folks  play  politics. 
They  give  out  statements.  I  see  them  on 
the  ticker — about  three  or  four  handouts  a 
day.  They  are  usually  some  new  pressman 
who  has  been  hired,  or  a  fellow  who  thinks 
he  is  being  paid  by  the  column,  like  a 
stringer.  He  gives  out  these  handouts  and 
provokes  fights.    He  puts  a  little  twist  on 


it.  But  the  Congress  is  doing  a  good  job, 
and  the  people  know  it.  We  are  moving 
along  with  the  program  and  they  know  it. 

I  had  lunch  today  with  Mr.  McNamara. 
He  spent  almost  30  days  testifying  all  morn- 
ing and  all  afternoon.  But  he  has  cleared 
every  single  bill  for  which  he  is  responsible, 
even  next  year's  appropriations.  That  is  for 
1967. 

He  testified  on  economic  aid  and  the  mili- 
tary supplemental  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  then  had  a  week's  vacation. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  doing  the  same  thing. 
The  Congress  is  doing  fine,  and  the  elec- 
tions are  going  to  be  fine.  We  are  glad  to 
have  them,  and  they  are  a  good  thing. 
There  is  not  any  real  indication  of  a  serious 
problem  for  either  group.  There  are  these 
people  who  pick  these  figures  out  of  the  air. 
I  heard  someone  the  other  night  talking 
about  74  or  80  House  seats.  It  was  amus- 
ing. I  wondered  how  much  he  knew  about 
any  House  seat. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any  plans 
to  get  out  in  the  campaign,  to  explain  your 
attitude  on  the  Congress  or  to  help  any  par- 
ticular Congressman  ? 

The  President.  I  am  explaining  my  at- 
titude now,  and  that  is  why  I  want  you  to 
help  me.  My  attitude  is  good.  I  think 
the  Congress  has  done  a  good  job.  I  am 
not  just  talking  about  Democrats.  I  am 
talking  about  the  Congress  generally.  I 
think  that  the  people  know  it.  I  would  not 
forgo  a  chance  to  give  my  advice  if  it  was 
solicited  in  the  right  way,  under  the  proper 
auspices,  with  appropriate  sponsorship. 
But  I  have  no  dates  set  yet. 

I  want  to  try  to  complete  this  campaign 
to  prevent  aggression,  to  defeat  social  misery, 
and  to  find  a  way  to  the  peace  table  in  Viet- 
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nam.  This  is  occupying  our  time  now. 
We  are  trying  to  get  our  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  in  topflight  shape.  I  have 
spent  some  time  with  former  Ambassador 
and  now  Secretary  Gordon.^^  We  are  very 
proud  of  what  has  happened  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  last  2  years  we  have  raised  their 
growth  rate  from  i  percent  to  2^  percent. 
We  think  that  is  a  real  achievement. 

We  are  very  interested  in  the  develop- 
ments on  the  African  Continent.  We  have 
just  named  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Williams/^  Assistant  Secretary 
Joe  Palmer,  who  v/as  in  to  see  me  this 
morning.  He  is  one  of  the  distinguished 
heads  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  who 
headed  the  Congo  task  force  for  us. 

We  are  talking  about  inviting  Ambassa- 
dor Gronouski  ^^  home  for  consultation  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  He  has  done  a  very 
outstanding  job  in  Poland  for  us.  We  want 
to  talk  to  him  and  encourage  him  in  his 
work. 

We  have  a  good  many  world  problems. 
We  have  spent  some  time  in  the  last  few 
days  conferring  with  our  allies  about  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  views  on  the  NATO  al- 
liance. We  will  be  having  more  to  say 
about  that, 

POSSIBILITY  OF  A  EUROPEAN  TRIP 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
chance  of  your  taking  a  trip  to  Europe  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  summer? 

The  President.  I  have  no  plans  at  all 
along  that  line.  I  think  that  is  something 
for  you  and  Bill  Moyers  to  talk  about  from 
time  to  time,  which  you  all  enjoy. 


^®  Lincoln  Gordon,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  and  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil. 

^*  G.  Mennen  Williams,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs. 

^^  John  A.  Gronouski,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Poland. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  have  we  overlooked 
anything.''  We  are  trying  to  get  another 
news  story. 

The  President.  I  would  say  we  all  ought 
to  be  commended  for  our  good  spirits  and 
jolly  frame  of  mind.  I  appreciate  the  good 
humor  you  are  all  in.  I  don't  know  how 
to  account  for  it. 

HANOI 

[14.]  Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  at 
all  from  Hanoi  that  has  changed  the  picture 
in  the  last  few  months.?  Has  there  been 
any  sign  of  an  interest  in  going  to  the  peace 
table,  as  you  mentioned  a  moment  ago.f* 

The  President.  No.  We  work  at  that 
every  day,  and  we  have  discussions  around 
the  world  in  that  field.  We  have  some  of 
our  top  men,  and  some  that  are  not  at  the 
top  level,  always  carrying  on  discussions. 
But  there  is  nothing  that  would  justify  my 
responding  in  the  affirmative  to  what  you 
have  said. 

discussions  with  prime  MINISTER  GANDHI 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  say 
anything  at  all  about  what  you  may  be  dis- 
cussing with  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  .f' 

The  President.  Yes.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  seeing 
the  Prime  Minister  again.  We  have  met  on 
several  occasions.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  spent 
some  time  with  her  when  we  were  in  her 
country  in  1961.  I  had  lunch  with  her  Am- 
bassador today,  and  spent  a  good  while  visit- 
ing with  him  about  the  agenda. 

We  will  be  talking  about  our  relations 
and  what  the  American  people  can  do, 
working  with  the  people  of  India,  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  prosperity.  I  want  to  hear 
about  her  ideas  and  any  suggestions  she  may 
have  as  to  what  we  can  do  that  we  are  not 
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doing  in  these  fields. 

We  will,  of  course,  talk  about  some  of  the 
things  that  were  on  the  agenda  last  year 
when  a  visit  was  postponed,  and  again  when 
I  planned  to  see  Prime  Minister  Shastri  and 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  his  death. 
We  will  take  up  where  we  left  off  there. 
We  look  forward  to  a  very  pleasant  and 
very  productive  visit. 

MR.  KOMEr's  new  duties 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  Mr. 
Komer  continue  to  handle  the  same  duties 
in  addition  to  the  new  assignment,  or  is 
this  a  change? 

The  President.  No,  this  wdll  be  a  new 
assignment  and  a  very  responsible  one.  He 
will  be  working  very  closely  with  Secre- 


tary Rusk,  Secretary  McNamara,  Adminis- 
trator Bell,  and  Mr.  Marks  of  the  USIA,i« 
on  my  behalf,  as  my  Special  Assistant. 

I  think  he  will  have  his  hands  pretty  full 
on  that.  We  are  going  to  call  him,  for 
our  in-house  purposes,  "Special  Assistant  for 
Peaceful  Reconstruction  in  Vietnam." 

I  have  talked  to  each  Secretary  about  what 
I  expect  him  to  do.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Komer 
at  some  length.  It  has  been  a  matter  that 
has  been  evolving  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Johnson's  sixtieth  news  conference 
was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White  House  at  4:15 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  22,  1966. 


^^  Leonard  H.  Marks,  Director,  United  States  In- 
formation Agency. 


142    Remarks  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute.    March  23,  1966 


Mr,  Secretary,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  very  pleased  to  address  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  this  morning  and  to  come 
here  to  meet  v^ith  so  many  Americans  that 
are  preparing  to  serve  their  country  abroad. 
As  one  who  believes  that  we  cannot  shorten 
our  reach  in  the  world,  I  am  gready  en- 
couraged by  the  number  and  the  quality  of 
those  who  are  studying  at  this  Institute. 
You  have  the  gratitude  of  your  countrymen 
and  my  own  assurance  of  support. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  day 
that  someone  observed  that  "some  diplomat 
no  doubt  will  launch  a  heedless  word  and 
lurking  war  leap  out." 

That  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
when  diplomacy  was  often  war  by  another 
name.  Today  your  task  is  different. 
Those  of  you  about  to  go  abroad  represent 
a  continuity  of  purpose  in  a  generation  of 


change.  That  purpose  is  to  build  from 
reason  and  moderation  a  world  order  in 
which  the  fires  of  conflict  yield  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  man's  oldest  yearnings  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

Your  job,  wherever  you  serve,  is  peace. 
That  is  the  task  that  faces  all  of  us  today. 

The  question,  as  always,  is  how?  How 
do  we,  for  example,  maintain  the  security 
of  the  Atlantic  community  upon  which  so 
many  of  the  world's  hopes  depend? 

For  the  answer,  we  must  begin  with  the 
gray  dav/n  of  the  world  of  1945,  when  Eu- 
rope's cities  lay  in  rubble,  her  farms  dev- 
astated, her  industries  smashed,  her  people 
weary  with  war  and  death  and  defeat. 

Now  from  that  desolation  has  come 
abundance.  From  that  weakness  has  come 
power.  From  those  ashes  of  holocaust  has 
come  the  rebirth  of  a  strong  and  a  vital 
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community. 

The  Europe  of  today  is  a  new  Europe.  In 
place  of  uncertainty  there  is  confidence;  in 
place  of  decay,  progress;  in  place  of  isola- 
tion, partnership;  in  place  of  war,  peace. 

If  there  is  no  single  explanation  for  the 
difference  between  Europe  then  and  Europe 
now,  there  is  a  pattern.  It  is  a  luminous 
design  that  is  woven  through  the  history 
of  the  past  20  years.  It  is  the  design  of  com- 
mon action,  of  interdependent  institutions 
serving  the  good  of  the  European  nations  as 
though  they  were  all  one.  It  is  the  design  of 
collective  security  protecting  the  entire  At- 
lantic community. 

So  I  have  come  here  this  morning  to 
speak  to  you  of  one  important  part  of  that 
design.  I  speak  of  a  structure  that  some 
of  you  have  helped  to  build:  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

Let  me  make  clear  in  the  beginning  that 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  righteousness 
in  standing  pat.  If  an  organization  is  alive 
and  vital,  if  it  is  to  have  meaning  for  all 
time  as  well  as  for  any  particular  time,  it 
must  grow  and  respond  and  yield  to  change. 
Like  our  Constitution,  which  makes  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is 
more  than  just  a  legal  document.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  a  living  institution.  That  in- 
stitution is  NATO,  the  organization  created 
to  give  meaning  and  reality  to  the  alliance 
commitments. 

The  crowded  months  which  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  17  years  ago  had  pro- 
duced an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  It  was  a 
crisis  that  was  born  of  deep  fear:  fear  for 
Europe's  economic  and  political  vitality,  fear 
of  Communist  aggression,  fear  of  Commu- 
nist subversion. 

Some  say  that  new  circumstances  in  the 
world  today  call  for  the  dismantling  of  this 
great     organization.    Of     course     NATO 


should  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
times,  but  we  believe  just  as  firmly  that  such 
change  must  be  wrought  by  the  member 
nations  working  with  one  another  within 
the  alliance.  Consultation,  not  isolation,  is 
the  route  to  reform.  We  must  not  forget 
either  in  success  or  abundance  the  lessons 
that  we  have  learned  in  danger  and  in  iso- 
lation: that  whatever  the  issue  that  we  share, 
we  have  one  common  danger — division;  and 
one  common  safety — unity. 

What  is  our  view  of  NATO  today  ? 

We  see  it  not  as  an  alliance  to  make  war, 
but  as  an  alliance  to  keep  peace.  Through 
an  era  as  turbulent  as  man  has  ever  known, 
and  under  the  constant  threat  of  ultimate 
destruction,  NATO  has  insured  the  security 
of  the  North  Atlantic  community.  It  has 
reinforced  stability  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world. 

While  NATO  rests  on  the  reality  that  we 
must  fight  together  if  war  should  come  to 
the  Atlantic  area,  it  rests  also  on  the  reality 
that  war  will  not  come  if  we  act  together 
during  peace.  It  was  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  France  who,  in  1949,  insisted  that  to  be 
truly  secure,  Europe  needed  not  only  help 
in  resisting  attack,  but  help  in  prevent- 
ing attack.  "Liberation,"  he  said,  "is  not 
enough." 

The  success  of  NATO  has  been  measured 
by  many  yardsticks.  The  most  significant, 
to  me,  is  the  most  obvious:  War  has  been 
deterred.  Through  the  common  organiza- 
tion, we  have  welded  the  military  contribu- 
tions of  each  of  the  15  allies  into  a  very 
effective  instrument.  So  convincing  was 
this  instrument  that  potential  aggressors 
took  stock  and  counted  as  too  high  the 
price  of  satisfying  their  ambitions.  It  has 
been  proved  true  that  "one  sword  keeps  an- 
other in  the  sheath." 

War  has  been  deterred  not  only  because 
of  our  integrated  military  power,  but  be- 
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cause  of  the  political  unity  of  purpose  to 
which  that  power  has  been  directed  and 
bent.  It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  bonds  of  culture,  of  political 
institutions,  traditions,  and  values  which 
form  the  bedrock  of  the  Adantic  commu- 
nity. There  is  here  a  political  integrity  and 
an  identity  of  interests  that  transcends  per- 
sonalities and  issues  of  the  moment. 

If  our  collective  effort  should  falter  and 
our  common  determination  be  eroded,  the 
foundation  of  the  Atlantic's  present  stability 
would  certainly  be  shaken.  The  mightiest 
arsenal  in  the  world  will  deter  no  aggressor 
who  knows  that  his  victims  are  too  divided 
to  decide  and  too  unready  to  respond.  That 
was  the  lesson  that  we  learned  from  two 
world  wars.  Yet  a  nation — not  by  the 
action  of  her  friends,  but  by  her  own  deci- 
sion to  prepare  and  plan  alone — could  still 
imperil  her  own  security  by  creating  a  situa- 
tion in  which  response  would  be  too  late  and 
too  diluted.  Every  advance  in  the  tech- 
nology of  war  makes  more  unacceptable 
the  old  and  narrow  concepts  of  sovereignty. 

No  one  today  can  doubt  the  necessity  of 
preventing  war.  It  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  collective  action  through  NATO  is  the 
best  assurance  that  war  will  be  deterred  in 
the  Atlantic  world. 

Look  at  the  Atlantic  community  through 
the  eyes  of  those  who  in  years  past  have 
yearned  for  conquest.  The  sight  is  sober- 
ing. Integrated  commands,  common  plans, 
forces  in  being  in  advance  of  an  emergency 
for  use  in  any  emergency — all  of  these  testify 
to  a  collective  readiness  and  the  integrity  of 
collective  purposes.  To  other  eyes,  NATO 
can  only  be  a  clear  warning  of  the  folly  of 
aggression. 

NATO  today,  therefore,  must  be  shaped 
on  the  experience  of  the  past.  Reliance  on 
independent  action  by  separate  forces — only 
loosely  coordinated  with  joint  forces  and 


plans — twice  led  to  world  wars  before  1945. 
But  collective  action  has  proved  successful 
in  deterring  war  since  1945 — during  20 
years  of  upheaval  and  grave  danger. 

We  reject  those  experiences  only  at  our 
own  peril. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  determined  to  join  with  13  of  her  other 
allies  to  preserve  and  to  strengthen  the 
deterrent  strength  of  NATO.  We  will 
urge  that  those  principles  of  joint  and  com- 
mon preparation  be  extended  wherever  they 
can  be  usefully  applied  in  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. 

We  are  hopeful  that  no  member  of  the 
treaty  will  long  remain  withdrawn  from  the 
mutual  affairs  and  obligations  of  the  Adan- 
tic. A  place  of  respect  and  responsibility 
will  await  any  ally  who  decides  to  return  to 
the  common  task. 

For  the  world  is  still  full  of  peril  for  those 
who  prize  and  cherish  liberty — peril  and  op- 
portunity. 

These  bountiful  lands  that  are  washed  by 
the  Atlantic,  this  half -bill  ion  people  that 
are  unmatched  in  arms  and  industry,  this 
cradle  of  common  values  and  splendid 
visions,  this  measureless  storehouse  of 
wealth,  can  enrich  the  life  of  an  entire 
planet. 

It  is  this  strength — of  ideas  as  well  as 
strength  of  arms,  of  peaceful  purpose  as  well 
as  power — that  offers  such  hope  for  the 
reconciliation  of  Western  Europe  with  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe.  To  surrender 
that  strength  now  by  isolation  from  one  an- 
other would  be  to  dim  the  promise  of  that 
day  when  the  men  and  women  of  all  Eu- 
rope shall  again  move  freely  among  each 
other. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  wealth  alone. 

It  is  a  question  of  heart  and  mind.  It 
is  a  willingness  to  leave  forever  those  na- 
tional rivalries  which  so  often  led  to  the 
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useless  squandering  of  lives  and  treasure  in 
war. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  deeper  spirit  of 
unity  of  which  NATO  is  but  a  symbol. 
That  unity  was  never  better  expressed  than 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  in  1949,  a  great  French  leader 
declared  that  "nations  are  more  and  more 
convinced  that  their  fates  are  closely  bound 
together — that  their  salvation  and  their  wel- 
fare must  rest  upon  the  progressive  applica- 
tion of  human  solidarity." 

And  it  is  to  the  preservation  of  human 
solidarity  that  all  of  our  efforts  today  should 
be  directed.  So  let  all  of  you  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  make  it  your  task,  as  well 
as  mine. 

Thank  you  and  good  morning. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:33  a.m.  in  the 
Department  of  State  auditorium.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State.     The  address  was  broadcast. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  President 
referred   to   Robert  Schuman,   Foreign   Minister  of 


France  when  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion was  established. 

On  May  18  the  White  House  made  public  the 
following  Joint  Declaration  which  was  simulta- 
neously released  in  the  capitals  of  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  text  of  the  declaration  follows: 

"The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  organization 
established  under  it  are  both  alike  essential  to  the 
security  of  our  countries. 

"The  Atlantic  Alliance  has  ensured  its  efficacy 
as  an  instrument  of  defense  and  deterrence  by  the 
maintenance  in  peacetime  of  an  integrated  and 
interdependent  military  organization  in  which,  as 
in  no  previous  alliance  in  history,  the  efforts  and 
resources  of  each  are  combined  for  the  common 
security  of  all.  We  are  convinced  that  this  or- 
ganization is  essential  and  will  continue.  No  sys- 
tem of  bilateral  arrangements  can  be  a  substitute. 

"The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  organization 
are  not  merely  instruments  of  the  common  defense. 
They  meet  a  common  political  need  and  reflect  the 
readiness  and  determination  of  the  member  coun- 
tries of  the  North  Atlantic  community  to  consult 
and  act  together  wherever  possible  in  the  safeguard 
of  their  freedom  and  security  and  in  the  furtherance 
of  international  peace,  progress  and  prosperity." 


143     Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Occasion  of  World 
Meteorological  Day.    March  23,  1966 


ON  JUNE  10,  1964,  at  Holy  Cross  College, 
I  pledged  that  this  Nation  would  move 
ahead  with  plans  for  a  worldwide  weather 
system,  in  collaboration  with  other  nations, 
toward  a  goal  beneficial  to  all  mankind. 

On  the  occasion  of  World  Meteorological 
Day,  I  now  reaffirm  that  pledge. 

Today,  we  recognize  the  eflorts  of  scien- 
tists and  technicians  everywhere — working 
as  individuals  and  working  as  a  single  scien- 
tific community — to  improve  our  under- 
standing and  prediction  of  the  weather. 

This  day  symbolizes  for  us — and  for  all 
mankind — a  new  dawn  of  hope  for  a  better, 
safer,  and  more  meaningful  life. 

In  a  world  grown  tired  of  wars,  it  com- 


mits all  nations  to  work  together  in  joint 
programs  of  peace. 

It  looks  to  the  time  when  all  our  science 
and  technology,  and  all  the  wonders  of  the 
space  age,  will  give  us  the  power  of  which 
man  has  always  dreamed — not  the  power  of 
one  nation  over  another,  but  the  power  of 
the  human  race  over  the  forces  of  nature. 

We  know  now  that  our  environment  is 
global  and  indivisible.  Knowing  this,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  only  way  to  achieve  significant 
improvement  of  weather  services  and  predic- 
tion is  by  vigorous  international  cooperation 
and  by  worldwide  dissemination  of  weather 
data. 

The  instrument  of  this  program  is  the 
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World  Meteorological  Organization — a  spe- 
cialized agency  of  the  United  Nations  with 
a  membership  of  127  countries.  Through 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization,  the 
concept  of  a  World  Weather  Watch  is  now 
taking  shape.  On  this  occasion,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  United  States  strongly  sup- 
ports international  cooperation  in  this  vital 
field. 

Much  must  be  accomplished  to  transform 
hope  into  reality.  Scientifically,  we  must 
move  toward  a  better  understanding  of  our 
environment.  Technologically,  we  must 
move  toward  developing  improved  systems. 
But  there  are  no  insuperable  obstabies — and 
the  opportunities  are  too  great  for  us  to 
ignore. 


Our  own  Nation's  efforts  in  this  world- 
wide project  will  continue  to  be  coordinated 
by  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration under  the  leadership  of  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor. 

An  Interagency  Committee  for  Interna- 
tional Meteorological  Programs  has  already 
developed  a  series  of  proposals  to  carry  us 
well  into  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  I 
have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Dr. 
Donald  Hornig,  my  Science  Adviser,  and 
Charles  Schultze,  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
to  study  these  proposals  and  to  recommend 
to  me  a  plan  of  action  for  America's  role  in 
this  important  international  program. 

note:  For  the  President's  commencement  address 
on  June  10,  1964,  at  Holy  Cross  College,  see  1963-64 
volume,  this  series,  Book  I,  Item  396. 


144    Statement  by  the  President  at  an  ''E"  Awards  Ceremony 
Honoring  Significant  Contributions  to  the  Export  Expansion 
Program.    March  23,  1966 


OUR  ECONOMY  is  now  in  the  sixth  year 
of  unprecedented  prosperity,  the  longest 
peacetime  economic  expansion  we  have  ever 
enjoyed. 

Despite  the  added  strain  on  our  resources 
created  by  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  we  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  prosperity  without  the  evils 
of  inflation. 

Despite  the  flow  of  dollars  needed  to  sup- 
port our  more  than  200,000  fighting  men  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  who  are  helping  to  keep 
peace  throughout  the  world,  we  have 
reduced  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Last  year  that  deficit  fell  to  its  low- 
est level  in  8  successive  years,  and  wc  pre 
on  the  way  to  correcting  the  remaining 
deficit. 

We  could   not  have   done   this  without 


the  hard  work  and  imagination  of  those 
American  businessmen  who  went  out  and 
developed  new  world  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  enterprise. 

Our  exports  have  now  climbed  to  the 
highest  level  of  any  nation  in  history — $26.6 
billion.  This  is  an  increase  of  32  percent 
in  the  past  4  years.  And  it  has  benefited 
all  Americans,  for  every  billion  dollars  in 
exports  creates  134,000  jobs  and  some  $75 
million  in  profits. 

Each  of  the  12  flags  that  were  awarded 
here  today  is  the  visible  symbol  of  some 
company's  contribution  to  all  that  we  have 
achieved.  Today,  the  number  of  companies 
that  have  earned  this  distinction  reaches 
700. 

As  we  redouble  our  eflorts  to  raise  our 
exports  to  even  higher  levels,  I  look  forward 
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to  the  time  when  we  will  also  have  doubled 
the  number  o£  organizations  which  will 
come  to  deserve  this  award. 

note:  The  President's  "E"  awards  were  established 
by  Executive  Order  10978  of  December  5,  1961, 
entitled  "Establishing  Presidential  Awards  for  Sig- 
nificant Contributions  to  the  Export  Expansion 
Program"  (3  CFR,  1959-1963  Comp.,  p,  498). 
The  order  stated  diat  the  awards  "may  be  made 
to  persons,  firms,  and  organizations  engaged  in  the 
marketing  of  products  who  make  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United    States.     It   shall    consist   of   a   flag   having 


a  field  of  white  upon  which  will  appear  a  blue  'E.'  " 
The  names  of  the  companies  receiving  the  awards 
follow:  American  Plywood  Association,  Takoma, 
Wash.,  Bandag,  Inc.,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  Carpco  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
ColorTran  Industries,  Inc.,  Burbank,  Calif.,  The 
Cornelius  Co.,  Anoka,  Minn.,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Maynard,  Mass.,  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Prentice-Hall  International, 
Inc.,  Englewood,  N.J.,  Rocky  Mountain  Dental 
Products  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Sprout,  Waldron,  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  Muncy,  Pa.,  Texas  Instruments,  Inc., 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  Victor  Comptometer  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


145     Remarks   at   the   Swearing   In   of  Farris   Bryant  as   Director, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.    March  23,  1966 


Governor  Bryant,  Mrs.  Bryant,  daughter, 
Congressman  Si\es,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

They  tell  a  story  down  in  Louisiana  about 
the  time  Hurricane  Betsy  passed  through 
there  and  picked  up  everything  that  was 
in  its  path.  One  farmer  was  wiped  out. 
The  wind  took  his  house,  his  barn,  his  live- 
stock, his  car,  and  a  great  deal  of  his  top- 
soil.  Finally  the  farmer  looked  over  at  his 
wife  and  family  and  laughingly  said,  "Well, 
honey,  we  have  lost  everything,  but  we  do 
still  have  the  mortgage!" 

Each  year  natural  disasters  hit  thousands 
of  American  families  and  American  busi- 
nesses, destroying  their  property  and  leav- 
ing them  with  nothing  but  debts.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  to  work  with  the  States 
and  the  local  communities  to  help  these 
people  back  on  their  feet.  This  great  re- 
sponsibility alone  would,  in  my  opinion, 
make  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  one  of  the  most  important 
men  in  the  entire  Federal  Government. 

But  his  responsibilities  go  far  beyond 
disaster  relief. 

— He  sits  with  the  President  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Security  Council  of  this 


Nation. 
— He  coordinates  all  the  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities of  this  country. 
— In  a  national  emergency  he  directs  the 
use  of  this  Nation's  manpower,  indus- 
try,   transportation,    and    communica- 
tions. 
— He  is  responsible  for  our  stockpiles  of 

critical  materials. 
— He  coordinates  the  telecommunications 
activities  of  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
This  job  calls  for  a  very  extraordinary 
man.     He  must  be  the  President's  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Governors.     He  must  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  American  industrial  com- 
munity.    He  must  be  a  man  with  the  ability 
to  foresee  any  eventuality  and  to  plan  for 
every  eventuality. 

Since  I  came  back  from  New  York  today 
I  have  thrown  four  or  five  things  out  of 
my  basket  and  said,  "Send  that  over  to 
Farris  Bryant."  But  most  of  all  he  must 
understand  the  complexities  of  this  great 
industrial  society  that  we  have  in  America. 
We  had  such  a  Director  in  Buford 
Ellington. 

We  are  fortunate  now  to  have  found  a 
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worthy  successor — ^Farris  Bryant.  As  a 
former  Governor,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
and  an  outstanding  businessman,  Gover- 
nor Bryant  is  the  ideal  man  for  this  most 
difficult  assignment.  We  looked  long  and 
hard  for  such  a  man.  We  are  delighted, 
once  we  found  him,  that  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  come  and  accept  this  post  and 
render  this  service  for  his  country.  He 
understands  the  problems  of  business.  He 
understands  the  problems  of  State  and  local 
government.  And  he  will  be  able  to  work 
eflfectively,  I  believe,  with  both. 

Governor  Bryant  comes  to  Washington 
not  to  dictate,  but  to  cooperate;  not  to  force, 
but  to  assist.  He  will  represent  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  very  best  of  our  system  of 
creative  federalism. 

Our  entire  National  Government  is  made 
up  of  men  like  Farris  Bryant.  They  rep- 
resent every  State  and  they  speak  for  every 
community  in  America. 

They  didn't  come  to  Washington  to  be 
rulers.  They  came  here  to  be  servants  and 
hopefully  to  be  doers.  Each  of  them  be- 
lieves in  our  system  of  local  governments. 


Each  believes  in  our  great  free  enterprise 
system. 

I  just  left  a  meeting  in  the  Fish  Room 
where  we  presented  the  "E"  awards  to  the 
outstanding  firms  in  this  Nation  who  have 
established  an  alltime  record  in  exports 
shipped  to  foreign  countries. 

Each  believes,  of  course,  in  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  every  American  citizen. 

Together  they  are  working  for  a  better, 
richer,  freer,  and  a  stronger  country. 

Farris  Bryant  has  come  to  Washington — 
at  great  personal  sacrifice — to  help  us  try  to 
achieve  those  goals.  As  my  ambassador  to 
all  50  Governors  he  will  serve  as  a  vital 
link  of  communication  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  He  will  help 
us  achieve  a  new  era  of  respect  and  under- 
standing so  that  we  can  work  together  for 
the  Great  Society  in  America. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:10  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Farris  Bryant,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  Rep- 
resentative Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  of  Florida. 


146    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  President  Gursel's  Return  to 
Turkey.    March  25,  1966 


OUR  distinguished  friend,  President  Cemal 
Gursel  of  Turkey,  came  to  the  United  States 
on  February  2  for  medical  treatment. 
There  was  hope  that  new  therapeutic  pro- 
cedures only  recently  developed  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  useful  in  treating  his  illness 
of  several  years. 

We  were  initially  encouraged  by  his  prog- 
ress at  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  only  to  be 
shocked  by  the  news  on  February  8  that 
his  health  had  suffered  a  grave  new  blow. 
Our  best  talent,  coupled  with  the  skill  of 
the  eminent  Turkish  doctors  who  accom- 


panied the  President,  was  exerted  to  the  ut- 
most in  the  hope  that  the  President  might 
return  to  his  home  in  fully  restored  health. 
We  are  saddened  that  this  hope  was  not  to 
be  realized. 

We  have  been  deeply  honored  to  have 
President  Gursel  come  to  our  country  to 
seek  medical  treatment.  As  he  returns  to 
his  homeland,  our  prayers  go  with  him. 

note:  In  addition  to  issuing  the  statement  the  Presi- 
dent went  by  helicopter  from  the  White  House  to 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.,  near  Washington,  to 
pay  his  respects  to  President  Gursel  who  was  re- 
turning home  after  suffering  a  series  of  paralytic 
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strokes.  The  Turkish  leader  died  in  September. 
President  Johnson's  messages  of  sympathy  appear 
below  as  Item  460. 


The  statement  was  made  available  by  the  White 
House  Press  Office.  It  was  not  made  public  in 
the  form  of  a  White  House  press  release. 


147    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Providing  for  the 
Alaska  Purchase  Centennial,  1967.    March  26,  1966 


IN  1967  the  United  States  will  observe  the 
1 00th  anniversary  of  its  purchase  of  Alaska 
from  Russia.  The  bill  I  have  signed  today 
provides  for  United  States  participation  in 
the  celebration  and  exhibitions  w^hich  will 
take  place  throughout  Alaska. 

It  is  appropriate  that  all  America  should 
participate  in  this  centennial  celebration,  be- 
cause the  acquisition  of  the  territory  which 
has  become  the  largest  State  in  our  Union 
was  a  milestone  event  for  our  entire  country. 

The  purchase  of  Alaska  was  the  largest 
acquisition  of  land  since  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. It  was  the  last  great  land  area  that 
the  United  States  was  to  acquire.    When 


the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  over 
what  is  now  Sitka,  Alaska,  on  October  i8, 
1867,  the  destiny  of  the  North  American 
Continent  was  permanently  altered. 

The  centennial  celebration  now  being 
planned  by  the  people  of  Alaska  will, 
through  restoration  of  historic  relics,  pre- 
serve for  all  time  an  important  part  of  the 
American  heritage.  And  the  permanent 
projects  which  are  planned  as  part  of  that 
celebration  will  contribute  to  the  long-range 
development  of  this  great  and  important 
State. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  2614)  is  Public  Law 
89-375  (80  Stat.  82). 


148    Remarks  of  Welcome  to  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  of  India  on  the 
South  Lawn  at  the  White  House.    March  285  1966 


Madame  Prime  Minister: 

We  are  very  glad  that  you  are  here.  I  feel 
very  privileged  to  vv^elcome  you  as  the  leader 
of  our  sister  democracy.  I  have  even 
greater  pleasure  in  v^elcoming  you  as  a 
good  and  gracious  friend. 

Someone  has  said  that  all  pleasure  is 
edged  v^ith  sadness.  Only  2  months  ago 
w^e  looked  forv^^ard  to  receiving  your  gal- 
lant predecessor  here  in  our  Capital  in  Wash- 
ington. We  share  your  grief  in  his  sudden 
and  untimely  death. 

We  are  reminded  that  three  American 
Presidents — Abraham  Lincoln,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — were 
similarly  stricken  v^hile  engaged  in  that  most 
demanding  of  all  public  tasks,  the  task  of 


working  the  hard  passage  from  conflict  back 
to  peace.  It  is  good  to  know  that  this  task 
which  Prime  Minister  Shastri  had  so  ably 
begun  is  now  in  your  strong  and  sympathetic 
hands. 

Our  thoughts  also  go  back  to  the  visits 
of  another  great  Indian  leader,  those  in  1949, 
1956,  and  1961  of  your  late  father.  Few 
have  ever  held  a  larger  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people,  and  few  ever  will. 
We  like  to  think,  Mrs.  Gandhi,  that  he  be- 
longed to  us,  too. 

My  countrym.en  and  yours  will  be  asking 
what  we  shall  talk  about  during  these  next 
few  days.  Perhaps,  with  your  permission, 
I  may  say  just  a  word  about  that  now.  I 
think  they  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  we 
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will  not  be  wasting  any  of  our  time. 

Our  concern  will  be  with  very  practical 
questions.  I  look  forward  to  getting  your 
thoughts,  Madame  Prime  Minister,  on  how 
peace  can  be  obtained  or  made  more  secure, 
in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world.  I  shall 
seek  your  counsel  on  the  problems  of  South- 
east Asia,  where  India,  under  the  Geneva 
Accords,  has  for  so  long  played  such  a  spe- 
cial role. 

I  will  speak  of  my  deep  desire,  which  I 
know  you  share,  for  the  continued  improve- 
ment in  relations  between  India  and  her 
great  sister  nation,  Pakistan.  The  United 
States  values  deeply  the  friendship  of  both 
India  and  Pakistan.  Nothing,  we  know, 
is  more  painful  or  more  costly  to  all  con- 
cerned than  a  falling  out  between  one's 
friends. 

I  shall  look  forward,  Mrs.  Gandhi,  to  get- 
ting a  better  understanding  of  the  urgent 
economic  and  social  problems  with  which 
your  Government  is  now  concerned.  I  will 
welcome  that  frankness  and  candor  and  de- 
tail that  always  mark  conversations  between 
good  friends. 

Economic  stability  and  political  tranquil- 
ity depend  on  how  well  we  accomplish 
commonplace  tasks:  the  production  of  food, 
its  transportation,  the  supply  of  fertilizer, 
family  planning,  electricity  for  farm  and 
village,  the  realization  of  economic  growth 
and  opportunity. 

We  shall  be  concerned  with  these  essen- 
tials. The  solution  of  these  problems  lies, 
we  know,  with  the  Indian  Government,  but 
the  United  States  believes  in  backing  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  determined  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  We  know.  Madam 
Prime  Minister,  that  India  under  your  lead- 
ership will  have  such  determination. 

We  want  to  learn  how  we  can  best  help 
you  and  how  our  help  can  be  used  to  the 


very  best  effect.  Your  people  and  ours  share 
the  conviction  that  however  difficult  the 
problems  there  are  none  that  a  strong  and  a 
vigorous  democracy  cannot  solve. 

You  have  long  been  aware,  Madam 
Prime  Minister,  of  the  fascination  that  In- 
dian culture  holds  for  Americans.  This  ex- 
tends from  the  Hindu  epics  to  the  modern 
Indian  novelists,  and  from  the  painters  of 
the  Ajanta  Cave  and  the  Ak  Bar  Court  to 
your  brilliant  film  producers  of  the  present 
day.  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  much 
about  the  United  States  that  your  students 
find  equally  interesting.  Before  our  conver- 
sations end,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  announce 
an  imaginative  new  step  to  encourage  and 
to  facilitate  these  common  interests. 

Well,  so  much  for  our  work  in  the  days 
ahead. 

I  hope  there  will  be  time  for  something 
more.  For  Mrs.  Johnson  and  our  daugh- 
ters and  I  look  forward  to  renewing  an  old 
friendship,  to  matching,  if  possible,  in 
warmth  and  spirit  your  own  hospitality  in 
the  years  past. 

Let  me  say  once  more  how  much  we  ap- 
preciate your  making  this  long  journey  at 
this  busy  time  to  visit  us  here  in  the  United 
States. 

I  think  I  speak  for  every  American  when 
I  say  that  we  are  very  proud  and  very  hon- 
ored to  have  you  today  as  our  guest  in  this 
country. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:10  a.m.  on  the 
South  Lawn  at  the  White  House,  where  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  was  given  a  formal  welcome 
with  full  military  honors.  During  his  remarks  he 
referred  to  former  Prime  Ministers  of  India  Lai 
Bahadur  Shastri,  who  died  in  January  1966,  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Mrs.  Gandhi's  father. 

See  also  Items  149,  152-154. 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi  responded  as  follows: 
Mr.    President,    Mrs.    Johnson,    Your    Excellencies, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  warm 
words  of  welcome  and  for  this  gracious  reception 
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to  me.  I  have  had  the  privilege  and  the  great 
pleasure  of  visiting  America  many  times.  Each 
visit  has  been  an  education,  an  enlarging  of  the 
circle  of  friends,  and  a  deepening  of  under- 
standing. 

I  come  today  as  a  friend,  and  I  bring  v^^ith  me 
the  greetings  and  good  will  of  the  Indian  people. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  visited  India  with  Mrs. 
Johnson.  We  have  very  pleasant  and  happy  mem- 
ories of  that  occasion.  You  are  known  in  India  not 
only  as  a  great  President  of  a  distant  country,  but 
as  a  man  of  high  idealism  and  a  warmhearted 
friend  who  has  come  to  our  help  in  a  time  of  need. 

You  have  mentioned  your  interest  in  peace,  Mr. 
President.  We  in  India  are  gready  interested  and 
concerned  about  peace,  for  to  us  it  is  not  only  a 
question  of  an  ideal,  but  one  of  very  practical 
necessity  to  give  us  time  and  opportunity  to  deal 
with  those  other  problems  and  questions  which 
you  have  mentioned;  that  is,  to  be  able  to  develop 
our  country,  to  give  opportunity  to  our  own  people 
to  stand  on  their  feet,  to  deal  with  the  many  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties  which  a  longstanding  pov- 
erty has  imposed  on  us. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  invitation. 
As  I  meet  you  again,  I  recall  your  moving  words 
on  the  theme  of  poverty.  Declaring  uncondiuonal 
war  on  the  pockets  of  poverty  in  your  own  coun- 


try, you  have  said,  "We  want  to  give  people 
more  opportunity.  They  want  education  and  train- 
ing. They  want  a  job  and  a  wage.  They  want 
their  children  to  escape  the  poverty  which  has 
afflicted  them." 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  important  as 
these  words  are  for  the  American  people,  diey 
cannot  mean  as  much  to  them  as  they  do  to  us 
in  India  who  have  so  long  been  denied  die  very 
basic  decencies  of  life.  We  know  that  in  our  own 
war  on  poverty  we  have  a  noble  friend,  one  who 
believes  that  the  distant  sufferer  is  his  own  brother. 

India  and  the  United  States  cannot  and  should 
not  take  each  other  for  granted  or  allow  their  re- 
lations to  drift.  As  friends  committed  to  common 
ideals,  they  can  together  make  this  world  of  ours 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  express  my  gratitude  not 
only  for  the  welcome  you  have  given  me,  but  for 
the  kind  words  which  you  have  said  for  my  father 
and  our  late  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Shastri.  I  know 
how  greatly  Mr.  Shastri  was  looking  forward  to 
his  visit  here.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  fulfill 
what  he  had  in  mind  and  what  he  had  hoped  to 
do. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  greet  you  and  the  American 
people  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  India. 


149    Toasts  of  the  President  and 
March  28,  1966 

Madam  Prime  Minister: 

I  have  heard — and  I  do  in  part  believe — 
that  Queen  Victoria,  speaking  in  a  different 
age  and  under  different  circumstances,  once 
gave  the  follov^ing  estimate  of  tv^o  of  her 
prime  ministers. 

"Mr.  Gladstone,"  said  she,  "talks  to  me 
as  if  I  v/ere  a  public  meeting — but  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli speaks  to  me  as  if  I  w^ere  a  woman." 

Tonight  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  our 
friends  v^ho  have  assembled  here  that  we 
have  spoken  to  our  gracious  visitor  not  only 
as  a  woman  with  an  understanding  heart — 
but  also  as  a  leader  with  a  sense  of  vision — 
and  a  builder  with  a  valued  view  of  faith. 

India  is  a  vast  and  varied  land.  The 
roots  of  freedom  and  justice  run  deep  in 
the  Indian  past.    Its  culture  was  full  and 


Prime  Minister  Gandhi  of  India. 


strong  centuries  before  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  world  has  listened  to  the  wisdom  of 
India  spoken  through  the  voice  of  an  elo- 
quent leader. 

Once,  many  years  ago,  he  said:  "De- 
mocracy demands  discipline,  tolerance,  and 
mutual  regard.  Freedom  demands  respect 
for  the  freedom  of  others.  In  a  democracy 
changes  are  made  by  mutual  discussion  and 
persuasion  and  not  by  violent  means." 

These  were  the  words  of  Prime  Minister 
Nehru.  This  was  the  belief  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Shastri.  Their  fidelity  to  freedom's 
cause  created,  with  Mahatma  Gandhi,  a  new 
nation — conceived  in  struggle,  grown  strong 
in  sacrifice. 

And  now  tonight  Prime  Minister  Gandhi 
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comes  to  this  house  and  to  this  table,  the 
custodian  of  her  nation's  hope,  and  the 
steward  of  her  nation's  dreams. 

Today  we  here  in  the  White  House  talked 
about  the  work  and  the  sacrifice  that  is 
needed  to  make  those  dreams  a  modern 
reality.  Together  we  discussed  the  practical 
ways  that  India  and  the  United  States  can 
help  to  build  a  world  where  life  is  hopeful 
and  where  life  is  happier  for  all  our  peoples, 
as  well  as  the  peoples  of  all  lands. 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi's  goal  is  to  weld 
the  Indian  nation  into  a  land  where  the 
words  of  its  founding  fathers  come  true 
and  their  views  of  its  future  become  real. 

There  is  much  that  binds  India  and  the 
United  States  together.  Both  our  nations 
have  the  deep-felt  obligation  to  the  basic  dig- 
nity of  man — and  the  conviction  that  peo- 
ple can  solve  their  problems  by  free  choice 
far  better  than  they  can  by  any  arrange- 
ment of  force.  There  is  in  India  and  there 
is  in  this  country  the  strong  tradition  of 
freedom  that  just  will  never  die. 

I  remember  very  clearly  tonight  my  visit 
to  India  in  196 1. 

I  remember  what  I  saw  and  what  I  felt 
and  what  I  heard  throughout  that  great 
land.  The  thousands  of  students  along  the 
roads  and  in  the  cities — each  of  them  quite 
impatient  to  know  and  to  learn.  I  saw 
the  teachers  and  the  scholars,  the  public 
servants,  and  the  people,  searching,  yearn- 
ing, discovering,  hoping.  And  I  think  of 
our  young  people  here  and  what  we  have 
done  in  the  last  year  to  achieve  a  new  revo- 
lution in  education — beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  just  a  decade  ago. 

Now,  how  can  we  bring  into  closer  union 
the  spirit  and  the  courage  of  these  people, 
and  particularly  of  these  two  countries  ? 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to 
that  in  the  last  few  months,  and  tonight  I 
would  propose  that  we  mark  this  historic 


visit  of  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  with  a  lasting 
endowment  for  the  benefit  of  inquiring 
young  minds  in  the  Indian  nation. 

So  may  we.  Madam  Prime  Minister,  with 
the  permission  of  your  Government  and  the 
American  Congress,  launch  a  new  and  imag- 
inative venture.  We  shall  call  it  an  Indo- 
American  Foundation.  I  would  propose 
that  this  Foundation  be  established  in  India, 
and  that  it  be  endowed  with  $300  million 
in  Indian  currency  owned  by  the  United 
States.  Other  foundations  all  over  the 
world  will  cooperate,  I  am  sure,  with  an 
enterprise  of  this  kind. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  Foundation  be 
organized  as  an  independent  institution — 
with  distinguished  citizens  of  both  our  coun- 
tries on  its  board  of  directors.  I  would 
propose  that  the  new  Foundation  be  given 
a  broad  charter  to  promote  progress  in  all 
fields  of  learning — to  advance  science — to 
encourage  research — to  develop  new  teach- 
ing techniques  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
factories — to  stimulate,  if  you  please,  new 
ways  to  meet  old  problems. 

The  journey  to  our  future  is  over  a  very 
long  and  a  very  winding  road.  Every  mile 
will  be  challenged  by  doubt.  But  together, 
Madam  Prime  Minister,  we  must  avoid  the 
detours  that  intrude  on  our  safe  journey 
toward  a  time  when,  as  your  father  prom- 
ised, life  will  be  better  for  all  of  our  people. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  honor 
those  who  are  so  welcome  here  tonight. 
Let  us  ask  you  to  join  in  honoring  the  Chief 
of  State  whose  wise  and  gifted  Prime  Min- 
ister we  have  enjoyed  so  much  today,  and 
that  we  welcome  so  warmly  this  evening. 

I  should  like  to  ask  those  of  you  who  are 
assembled  here  to  join  me  now  in  raising 
your  glass  in  a  toast  to  the  great  President 
of  India. 

note:  The  President  proposed  the  toast  at  10:35 
p.m.  at  a  dinner  in  the  State  Dining  Room  at  the 
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White  House.     Prime  Minister  Gandhi  responded 
as  follows: 

Mr.    President,    Mrs.    Johnson,    Your    Excellencies, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Your  words,  Mr,  President,  were  exceedingly 
moving.  You  have  spoken  of  India  and  her  wide 
variety.  We  who  live  there  are  naturally  deeply 
conscious  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  fully 
aware  of  the  underlying  and  the  basic  unity  which 
binds  together  all  our  people. 

You  have  quoted  some  words  of  my  father.  I 
should  like  to  quote  something  which  you  your- 
self have  said.  You  said,  Mr.  President,  "Reality 
rarely  matches  dreams,  but  only  dreams  give  no- 
bility to  purpose." 

In  the  United  States  you  have  matched  your 
dreams  in  many  ways.  Yet  you  still  seek,  and 
righdy,  to  offer  the  American  people  a  better  and 
a  more  purposeful  life.  You  have  called  this  idea 
"The  Great  Society."  In  India  we  also  have  our 
dreams,  which  may  seem  trite  to  you  who  sit  here, 
because  they  appear  so  simple — food  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  one  from  hunger,  shelter  to  keep  out  the 
wind  and  the  rain,  medicines  and  education  by 
which  to  restore  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  our  nearly 
500  million  people. 

But  everything  in  life  is  relative.  There  is  an 
old  proverb  in  my  country.  A  person  says,  "I 
complained  that  I  had  no  shoes  until  I  met  a  man 
who  had  no  feet." 

Mahatma  Gandhi  said  once,  and  it  is  something 
which  my  father  often  repeated,  that  we  in  India 
had  to  work  to  wipe  the  tear  from  every  eye.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  big  task  and  I  doubt  if  it  can  be 
done  in  any  country.  And  yet  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  that  for  18  long  years.  Two  centuries  of 
subjugation  cannot  be  washed  away  so  easily.  It 
takes  time.     It  takes  work.     It  takes  courage. 

India  is  changing,  as  no  doubt  your  advisers 
who  have  been  to  India  have  told  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Nowhere  in  the  world  can  the  contrast  be 
so  striking.  We  have  not  only  different  levels  of 
development  between  the  different  states,  but  even 
within  each  state.  We  have  often  several  centuries 
existing  side  by  side.  We  have  some  of  the  greatest 
irrigation  works  in  the  world,  and  yet  in  parts 
of  our  State  of  Rajasthan,  desert  families  store 
precious  water  under  lock  and  key. 

During  a  tour  of  some  of  these  border  areas  a 
couple  of  months  or  so  ago,  I  myself  experienced 
the  great  hardship  of  doing  without  water  and 
measuring  the  miles  from  well  to  well.  Some  12 
million  or  more  of  bullock  carts  still  churn  the 
dust  of  our  village  roads.  Yet  in  other  parts  of 
India  we  are  building  three  nuclear  powerplants. 

Average  agricultural  yields  are  low,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  are  areas  where  we  obtain  sugar 
cane  yields  that  compare  favorably  with   those  in 


Hawaii  or  in  Java. 

A  third  of  the  illiterate  people  in  the  world  are 
in  India.  Yet  we  are  steadily  conquering  illiteracy. 
In  our  State  of  Maharashtra,  village  after  village 
vies  to  achieve  total  literacy.  Parents  learn  from 
tlieir  children  so  that  the  honor  of  the  village  is 
upheld.  In  Madras  people  have  banded  together 
to  improve  their  schools.  They  have  given  100 
million  rupees  beyond  what  the  Government  spends 
on  their  schools. 

In  the  Punjab,  little  workshops  make  lathes  and 
pumps  that  have  revolutionized  the  countryside. 

The  seeming  inconsistencies  and  conflicts  of  India 
are  legion.  The  setbacks,  and  we  have  had  many, 
are  heartbreaking.  Yet  the  signs  of  change  are 
clear  and  constantly  growing. 

Sometimes  critics  point  to  an  example  of  success 
and  say,  "This  proves  nothing.  This  is  a  mere 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  Indian  poverty."  How  wrong 
this  is,  for  every  success  reinforces  the  prospect  of 
further  success.  It  shows  that  success  is  possible. 
The  example  and  the  confidence  it  generates  radiates 
outward. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  really  our  major  problem. 
Years  ago  when  we  visited  the  villages  to  persuade 
people  to  try  for  a  better  life,  they  turi^ed  to  us 
and  said,  "There  can  be  no  better  life;  God  wills 
it  this  way.  This  is  our  lot  and  we  have  to  suffer 
it."  Today  not  a  single  voice  will  be  heard  like 
this.  There  is  only  one  demand,  that  we  do  want  a 
better  life.  We  want  better  schools  and  more 
schools.  We  want  bigger  hospitals  and  more  hos- 
pitals, and  all  the  other  signs  of  progress  and  signs 
of  raising  the  standards  of  living. 

This  I  think  is  a  very  big  achieveraent. 
You  talked,  sir,  of  democracy.  May  I  tell  you  one 
more  story  which  I  shared  with  the  Vice  President 
a  short  while  ago.  It  happened  during  our  first 
elections.  I  had  gone  to  speak  in  a  village  where 
just  the  day  before  the  leader  of  an  opposition  party 
had  spoken.  When  my  speech  was  ended,  an  elderly 
gentleman  got  up  from  the  audience  and  said, 
"We  have  listened  very  carefully  to  what  you  have 
said,  but  just  the  day  before  somebody  came" — so 
and  so  came — "and  he  said  the  exact  opposite. 
Now,  which  of  you  was  telling  the  truth?" 

Now,  this  you  can  understand  is  an  extremely 
tricky  question  to  ask  a  public  speaker.  I  said, 
"Well,  I  think  that  what  I  said  was  the  truth,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  thought  that 
what  he  said  was  the  truth. 

"The  whole  point  of  democracy  is  that  everybody 
should  say  whatever  he  thinks  is  the  truth,  and 
you,  the  people,  have  to  really  judge  which  is  the 
correct  version,  and  which  is  the  right  version  or 
the  right  thing  for  you." 

Well,  this  was  a  rather  difficult  explanation  for 
them,  and  they  said,  "Now,  you  tell  us,  do  you 
belong   to  the   Congress  Party?"     I   said,   "I   do." 
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"Is  your  party  in  power?  Is  it  forming  the  Govern- 
ment?" I  said,  "Yes,  it  is."  "Then  what  business 
have  you  to  send  somebody  here  who  tells  us  in- 
correct things?  It  is  your  business  to  keep  them 
away." 

This  was  one  o£  the  stops  where  I  was  supposed 
to  stay  only  10  minutes,  but  I  stayed  for  2  hours 
trying  to  argue  out  the  whole  point  about  elections, 
freedom  of  expression,  and  so  on.  I  can't  say  that 
I  got  any  further  at  the  end  of  2  hours. 

But  now,  years  later,  we  find  we  have  got  further. 
Nobody  today  in  India  would  put  such  a  question. 
They  know  that  the  different  parties  have  their 
points  of  view,  and  these  points  of  view  are  put 
before  the  people,  and  the  people  judge,  not  always 
rightly,  but  I  think  they  try  to  judge  rightly.  Cer- 
tainly, from  election  to  election  they  have  shown 
a  great  maturity. 

India  very  definitely  is  on  the  move.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  has  given  India  valuable 
assistance  in  our  struggle  against  poverty,  against 
hunger,  against  ignorance,  and  against  disease.  We 
are  grateful  for  this  act  of  friendship.  But  we 
also  know  that  our  own  "Great  Society"  must  and 
can  only  rest  securely  on  the  quality  and  the  extent 
of  our  own  effort. 

This  effort  we  are  determined  to  make:  we  owe 
it  to  our  friends,  and  even  more  so  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  to  use  your  own  words,  to  bring  into 
closer  union  the  spirit  and  courage  of  both  our 
countries.  I  welcome  your  intention  to  set  up  an 
Indo-American  Foundation,  which  will  give  tangible 
shape  and  form  to  this  union. 

The  present-day  vv^orld  offers  the  possibility  of 
bringing  together  one  people  with  another.  The 
young  men  and  women  of  your  Peace  Corps  are 
well  known  and  well  loved  in  our  country.  Every 
endeavor    to    sustain    and    enlarge    this    people-to- 


people  partnership  is  a  good  effort  and  is  welcome. 

Friendship  with  America  is  not  a  nevi^  thing  for 
us. 

Those  of  us  in  India  who  have  been  involved 
with  the  struggle  for  freedom  have  known  from 
our  earliest  days  your  own  struggle  here.  We  have 
been  taught  die  words  of  your  leaders,  of  your 
past  great  Presidents,  and  above  all  we  were  linked 
in  friendship  because  of  the  friendship  which  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  showed  us  and  the  understanding 
which  he  showed  during  some  of  the  most  difficult 
days  of  our  independence  struggle.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  also  this  understanding  and  friendly  advice 
given  to  the  British  Government  which  facilitated 
and  accelerated  our  own  freedom. 

But  there  again  the  major  effort  had  to  be  on 
our  own,  and  this  is  what  we  want  today:  that 
we  should  bear  our  burden,  as  indeed  we  are  doing, 
but  that  a  little  bit  of  help  should  come  from 
friends  who  consider  it  worthwhile  to  lighten  the 
burden. 

Because,  Mr.  President,  India's  problems  today 
are  her  own,  but  they  are  also  the  world's  prob- 
lems. India  has  a  position  in  Asia  which  is  an 
explosive  position.  India,  if  it  is  stable,  united, 
democratic,  I  think  can  serve  a  great  purpose.  If 
India  is  not  stable,  or  if  there  is  chaos,  if  India 
fails,  I  think  it  is  a  failure  of  the  whole  democratic 
system.  It  is  a  failure  of  many  of  the  values  which 
you  and  we  both  hold  dear. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  welcome  your  words 
and  I  welcome  this  meeting  with  you,  which  has 
been  most  valuable  to  me. 

I  invite  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  join  with 
me  in  drinking  a  toast  to  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  our  friends,  the  American  people,  and 
the  Great  Society,  not  just  for  America,  but  for  all 
who  dream  of  it,  for  all  who  struggle  to  transform 
those  dreams  into  reality. 


150    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  To  Abolish  the 
Postal  Savings  System.    March  28,  1966 

will  take  note  of  this  bill  signing.  I  hope 
they  will  intensify  their  search  for  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  way  to  serve  the 
American  public.  Our  citizens  are  entitled 
to  confidence  in  their  Government,  and  they 
will  be  confident  only  when  they  are  cer- 
tain that  their  taxes  are  carefully  and  frugal- 
ly spent. 

I  sign  this  bill  with  the  assurance  that  no 


I  AM  pleased  to  sign  into  law  today  H.R. 
8030 — a  bill  to  abolish  the  Postal  Savings 
System. 

I  consider  this  more  than  just  a  passing 
event.  In  one  respect,  it  represents  the  end 
of  an  era.  In  another  respect,  it  represents 
our  willingness — a  n  d  determination — to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  our  times. 

I  hope  that  other  Government  agencies 
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postal  worker  will  be  adversely  affected. 

I  also  sign  it  with  the  assurance  that  no 
American  saver  will  be  inconvenienced. 
For  those  who  would  still  like  to  deposit 
their  savings  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
do  so  than  through  United  States  savings 
bonds.    With  the  increase  in  interest  that  I 


announced  just  last  month,  these  bonds  will 
be  giving  more  than  twice  the  interest  of 
the  Postal  Savings  System. 

note:  The  statement  was  not  made  public  in  the 
form  of  a  White  House  press  release.  As  printed 
above,  it  follows  a  text  made  available  by  the 
White  House  Press  Office. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  8030)  is  Public  Law 
89-377  (80  Stat.  92). 


151     Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Extending 
Mandatory  Provisions  of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
March  29,  1966 


I  HAVE  approved  H.R.  3584  "To  amend 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as 
to  provide  further  for  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents in  coal  mines." 

The  bill  is  designed  to  extend  the  man- 
datory safety  provisions  of  that  act  to  coal 
mines  regularly  employing  less  than  15  men 
underground,  which  are  novi^  exempt  from 
the  requirements. 

Its  primary  purpose  is  to  reduce  casual- 
ties in  coal  mines. 

During  the  early  months  of  1963  two 
major  coal  mine  disasters  occurred,  with 
59  lives  lost.  President  Kennedy  directed 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  to  review 
present  mine  safety  regulations  and  to  pre- 
sent his  views  on  the  need  for  further  leg- 
islation to  prevent  accidents  in  the  future. 
This  bill  stems  from  the  recommendations 
made  by  Secretary  Udall. 

The  efforts  of  many,  many  men  made 
possible  the  enactment  of  this  much  needed 
legislation.  Some  of  them  are  truly  pio- 
neers in  the  cause  of  mine  safety  legislation 
and  their  association  with  this  legislation 
goes  back  a  decade  or  more:  Congressman 
Dent  of  Pennsylvania  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee; Senator  Morse  of  Oregon  and  his  col- 


leagues on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee;  Senator  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  labored  on  this  leg- 
islation for  many  years;  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  whose  associa- 
tion with  the  legislation  dates  back  to  his 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
All  miners — and  their  families — who  are  as- 
sured of  greater  protection  as  a  result  of  this 
bill  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

While  this  bill  has  been  under  considera- 
tion in  the  House  and  Senate,  during  1965 
and  1966,  underground  disasters  have  oc- 
curred at  coal  mines  killing  a  total  of  24 
men.  One  of  the  disasters  occurred  as  re- 
cently as  March  2,  1966,  killing  three  men 
in  a  small  mine  that  normally  employed  four 
persons. 

This  bill  is  not  a  cure-all  and  it  will  not 
prevent  all  disasters,  but  it  will  give  greater 
protection  by  extending  the  safety  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  all 
underground  coal  miners,  by  strengthening 
enforcement  orders  upon  a  finding  of  a  seri- 
ous violation  of  safety  requirements,  and  by 
enlarging  and  intensifying  coal  mine  safety 
educational  programs  in  cooperation  with 
the  States. 

In  enacting  this  bill  we  have  sought  to 
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achieve  the  paramount  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing casualties  in  coal  mines,  but  to  achieve 
it  v^ith  the  minimum  burden  upon  the  coal 


mining  industry.    This,  v^e  believe,  v^e  have 
accomplished. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bill   (H.R.  3584),  approved 
on  March  26,  is  Public  Law  89-376  (80  Stat.  84). 


152    Joint  Statement  Following  Discussions  With  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  of  India.    March  29,  1966 


AT  THE  INVITATION  of  President 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Republic  of  India,  has  been  on 
an  official  visit  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. During  her  visit,  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  met  the  President  and  members  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
discussed  India's  efforts  for  the  improved 
well-being  of  its  people.  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  emphasized  the  high  priority  which 
India  attaches  to  economic  development. 
President  Johnson  assured  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  of  the  deep  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  participating  in  international  efforts,  par- 
ticularly those  under  the  leadership  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  to  assist  India  in  its  own  mas- 
sive efforts  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
its  people  within  the  framework  of  a  par- 
liamentary democracy. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
discussed  India's  emergency  food  grain  re- 
quirements resulting  from  last  year's  unpre- 
cedented drought.  They  agreed  that  the 
problem  should  be  viewed  not  in  isolation 
but  in  the  context  of  an  incipient  world- 
wide food  deficit,  a  challenge  to  humanity 
as  a  whole  that  merits  the  sustained  and 
serious  attention  of  all  nations. 

The  Prime  Minister  described  measures 
which  the  Government  of  India  is  taking 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  the  nation's 
food    production.    The    President    assured 


her  that,  Congress  willing,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  participate  generously  in 
the  international  effort  to  alleviate  India's 
immediate  food  deficit  problem.  The  Pres- 
ident told  Mrs.  Gandhi  that  he  intended  to 
send  a  special  message  to  Congress  shortly 
to  seek  its  endorsement  of  such  U.S.  as- 
sistance. Both  of  them  agreed  that  further 
participation  of  other  countries  in  meeting 
India's  emergency  food  needs  is  also  highly 
desirable. 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi  welcomed  the 
President's  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Indo-U.S.  Foundation  to  promote  prog- 
ress in  all  fields  of  learning.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  look  to  this 
cooperative  endeavour  to  develop  new  teach- 
ing techniques  in  farm  and  factory,  to  ad- 
vance science  and  to  increase  research. 

President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  agreed  that  following  the  Tashkent 
Declaration  there  had  already  been  consid- 
erable progress  toward  reestablishing  the 
conditions  of  peace  in  the  subcontinent  and 
that  it  is  necessary  that  this  process  continue 
in  order  that  the  peoples  of  both  countries 
may  concentrate  their  energies  once  again 
on  the  urgent  tasks  of  national  develop- 
ment. They  also  agreed  on  the  importance 
of  continuing  to  give  full  support  to  the 
United  Nations  objectives  of  refraining  from 
the  use  of  force  and  of  resolving  conflicts 
between  nations  through  peaceful  means. 

During  their  discussions.  President  John- 
son and  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  reviewed 
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recent  developments  in  south  and  southeast 
Asia  in  the  context  of  the  universal  desire 
of  men  and  w^omen  everywhere  to  achieve 
peace  that  respects  liberty,  dignity,  and  the 
pursuit  of  a  better  way  of  life.  In  this  con- 
nection the  President  explained  the  policies 
the  United  States  is  pursuing  to  help  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  defend 
their  freedom  and  to  reconstruct  their  war- 
torn  society.  The  Prime  Minister  explained 
the  continuing  interest  and  eflorts  of  her 
country  in  bringing  about  a  just  and  peace- 
ful solution  of  this  problem. 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi  affirmed  the  de- 
termination of  her  nation  to  defend  the 
freedom  and  territorial  integrity  of  India 
and  explained  the  challenge  presented  to  it 
by  the  aggressive  policies  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.    The   Prime   Minister 


and  the  President  agreed  that  such  aggres- 
sive policies  pose  a  threat  to  peace,  particu- 
larly in  Asia. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
consider  that  the  visit  has  reaffirmed  the 
strong  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  India,  based  upon  a  shared 
com.mitment  to  constitutional  democracy 
and  a  common  revolutionary  heritage. 
Their  highly  informative,  frank,  and  friend- 
ly discussions  have  contributed  to  a  valu- 
able personal  understanding  between  their 
two  countries  and  their  two  peoples. 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi  extended  a  warm 
invitation  to  President  Johnson  to  visit 
India.  The  President  expressed  his  grati- 
tude for  the  invitation  and  his  hope  that 
he  could  visit  India  again. 

See  also  Items  148,  149,  153,  154. 


153     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  an  Emergency  Food 
Aid  Program  for  India.    March  30^  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  recent  months  I  have  been  watching 
with  deep  concern  the  emerging  problem 
of  world  food  supply.  And  I  have  been 
especially  concerned  with  the  prospect  for 
India.  During  this  past  week  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  Indian  food  problem  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  India,  who  has  been  our 
welcome  and  distinguished  guest  here  in 
Washington.  I  am  persuaded  that  we  may 
stand,  at  this  moment,  on  the  threshold  of 
a  great  tragedy.  The  facts  are  simple;  their 
implications  are  grave.  India  faces  an  un- 
precedented drought.  Unless  the  world  re- 
sponds, India  faces  famine. 

Strong  efforts  by  the  Indian  government, 
and  our  help,  have  so  far  averted  famine. 
But  in  the  absence  of  cooperative  and  ener- 
getic action  by  the  United  States,  by  other 
nations  and  by  India  herself,  some  millions 


of  people  will  suffer  needlessly  before  the 
next  crop  is  harvested.  This,  in  our  day 
and  age,  must  not  happen.  Can  we  let  it 
be  said  that  man,  who  can  travel  into  space 
and  explore  the  stars,  cannot  feed  his  own? 

Because  widespread  famine  must  not  and 
cannot  be  allowed  to  happen,  I  am  today 
placing  the  facts  fully  before  the  Congress, 
I  am  asking  the  endorsement  of  the  Con- 
gress for  a  program  that  is  small  neither  in 
magnitude  nor  concept.  I  am  asking  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people,  to  join 
with  me  in  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
all  nations  that  can  render  help. 

I  invite  any  information  that  the  Con- 
gress can  supply.  Our  people  will  welcome 
any  judgments  the  Congress  can  provide. 
The  executive  branch,  this  nation  and  the 
world  will  take  appropriate  note  and  givt 
proper   attention    to  any   contributions   in 
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counsel  and  advice  that  Congressional  de- 
bate may  produce. 

If  we  all  rally  to  this  task,  the  suffering 
can  be  limited.  A  sister  democracy  will 
not  suffer  the  terrible  strains  which  famine 
imposes  on  free  government. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Indians  are  a  proud 
and  self-respecting  people.  So  are  their 
leaders.  The  natural  disaster  which  they 
now  face  is  not  of  their  making.  They 
have  not  asked  our  help  needlessly;  they 
deeply  prefer  to  help  themselves.  The  In- 
dian government  has  sound  plans  for 
strengthening  its  agricultural  economy  and 
its  economic  system.  These  steps  will  help 
India  help  herself.  They  will  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  this  disaster.  I  also  propose 
action  through  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
support  this  strong  initiative  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

THE  CRISIS 

Since  independence  India  has  done  much 
to  increase  her  output  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Her  agriculture  has  not  been  ne- 
glected. From  1950  to  1965  she  increased 
food  production  75  percent.  This  is  a  cred- 
itable achievement.  But  India  has  had  to 
contend  v/ith  a  continuing  and  relendess  in- 
crease in  population.  Her  people  have  also 
consumed  more  from  a  higher  income.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  has  remained  heavily  depend- 
ent on  our  help.  Last  year  we  provided, 
under  Public  Law  480,  more  than  6  million 
tons  of  wheat,  equal  to  more  than  two-iifths 
of  our  own  consumption.  To  keep  this  sup- 
ply moving,  the  equivalent  of  two  fully 
loaded  liberty  ships  had  to  put  in  at  an  In- 
dian port  every  day  of  the  year. 

Now  India  has  been  the  victim  of  merci- 
less natural  disaster.  Nothing  is  so  impor- 
tant for  the  Indian  farmer  as  the  annual 


season  of  heavy  rain — the  monsoon.  Last 
year,  over  large  parts  of  India,  the  rains 
did  not  come.  Crops  could  not  be  planted, 
or  the  young  plants  withered  and  died  in 
the  fields.  Agricultural  output,  which 
needed  to  increase,  was  drastically  reduced. 
Not  since  our  own  dustbowl  years  of  the 
nineteen-thirties  has  there  been  a  greater 
agricultural  disaster. 

Indian  leaders  have  rightly  turned  to  the 
world  for  help.  Pope  Paul  VI  has  en- 
dorsed their  plea.  So  has  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  So  has  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations.  So  has  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  And  so,  in  this  m.essage, 
does  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  said  that  effective  action  will  not 
be  cheap.  India's  need  is  for  at  least  11  to 
12  million  tons  of  imported  grain  from 
January  to  December  1966. 

Food  in  this  world  is  no  longer  easy  to 
find. 

But  find  it  we  must. 

Here  is  Vv^hat  I  propose. 

THE   PROGRAM 

Last  fiscal  year  we  supplied  six  million 
tons  of  food  grain  to  India.  So  far  in  this 
fiscal  year,  I  have  allotted  6.5  million  tons 
of  grain  for  shipment  to  India — more  than 
the  total  of  six  million  tons  which  we  had 
planned  to  provide  as  a  continuation  of  past 
arrangements.  It  is  even  more  necessary 
in  this  emergency  to  keep  the  pipelines  full 
and  flowing  and  to  insure  that  there  is  no 
congestion  of  rail  or  sea  transport.  India, 
furthermore,  estimates  an  additional  six  to 
seven  million  tons  of  food  grain  will  be 
necessary  through  next  December  beyond 
what  has  already  been  committed  or  ex- 
pected. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  provide 
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three  and  one-half  million  tons  of  that  re- 
quirement, with  the  remaining  three  and  a 
half  million  tons  coming  from  those  nations 
which  have  either  the  food  to  offer  or  the 
means  to  buy  food.  I  invite  those  nations 
to  match  the  amount  which  we  will  supply. 
For  example,  I  am  delighted  to  be  informed 
that  Canada  is  prepared  to  provide  a  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  flour  to  India. 

Every  agriculturally  advanced  country 
can,  by  close  scrutiny  of  its  available  sup- 
plies, make  a  substantial  contribution.  I 
ask  that  every  government  seek  to  supply 
the  maximum  it  can  spare — and  then  a  little 
more.  I  ask  those  industrial  countries  which 
cannot  send  food  to  supply  a  generous  equiv- 
alent in  fertilizer,  or  in  shipping,  or  in  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  these  requisites.  All 
know  the  Indian  balance  of  payments  is 
badly  overburdened.  Food  and  other  mate- 
rials should  be  supplied  against  payment  in 
rupees,  which  is  our  practice,  or  as  a  gift. 

It  is  not  our  nature  to  drive  a  hard  math- 
ematical bargain  where  hunger  is  involved. 
Children  will  not  know  that  they  suffered 
hunger  because  American  assistance  was  not 
matched.  We  will  expect  and  press  for  the 
most  energetic  and  compassionate  action  by 
all  countries  of  all  political  faiths.  But  if 
their  response  is  insufficient,  and  if  we  must 
provide  more,  before  we  stand  by  and 
watch  children  starve,  we  will  do  so.  I 
therefore,  ask  your  endorsement  for  this 
emergency  action. 

I  have  spoken  mostly  of  bread-grains. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  India  spoke  also  of 
other  commodities  which  can  meet  part  of 
the  requirements  or  replace  part  of  the  need. 
In  response  to  her  needs,  I  propose  that  we 
allot  up  to  200,000  tons  of  corn,  up  to  150 
million  pounds  of  vegetable  oils,  and  up  to 
125  million  pounds  of  milk  powder  to  India. 
The  vegetable  oil  and  milk  powder  are 
especially    needed    for    supplementing    the 


diets  of  Indian  children. 

In  addition,  India's  own  exchange  re- 
sources can  be  released  for  food  and  fer- 
tilizer purchases  if  we  make  substantial  ship- 
ments of  cotton  and  tobacco.  I  am  suggest- 
ing the  allotment  for  this  purpose  of  325- 
700,000  bales  of  cotton  and  2-4  million 
pounds  of  tobacco.  Both  of  these  commod- 
ities we  have  in  relative  abundance. 

I  request  prompt  Congressional  endorse- 
ment of  this  action. 

I  urge,  also,  the  strong  and  warmhearted 
and  generous  support  of  this  program  by 
the  American  people. 

And  I  urge  the  strong  and  generous  re- 
sponse of  governments  and  people  the 
world  around. 

India  is  a  good  and  deserving  friend.  Let 
it  never  be  said  that  "bread  should  be  so 
dear,  and  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap"  that  we 
turned  in  indifference  from  her  bitter  need. 

FURTHER  ACTION 

The  Indian  people  want  to  be  self-sup- 
porting in  their  food  supply. 

Their  government  has  adopted  a  far- 
reaching  program  to  increase  fertilizer  pro- 
duction, improve  water  and  soil  manage- 
ment, provide  rural  credit,  improve  plant 
protection  and  control  food  loss.  These 
essentials  must  be  accompanied  by  a  strong 
training  and  education  program. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  cooperation  with  AID,  to  consult 
with  the  Indian  government  to  ascertain  if 
there  are  ways  and  means  by  which  we  can 
strengthen  this  effort.  We  have  long  ex- 
perience with  short  courses,  extension  train- 
ing and  similar  programs.  If  they  can  be 
used,  I  feel  certain  that  American  agricul- 
tural experts  would  respond  to  an  appeal  to 
serve  in  India  as  a  part  of  an  Agricultural 
Training  Corps  or  through  an  expanded 
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Peace  Corps.  Many  of  our  younger  men 
and  women  would  especially  welcome  the 
opportunity. 

I  am  determined  that  in  our  assistance  to 
the  Indian  government  we  not  be  narrowly 
limited  by  what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  our  own  enthusiasm. 
Let  us  be  willing  to  experiment. 

The  Indian  government  believes  that 
there  can  be  no  effective  solution  of  the  In- 
dian food  problem  that  does  not  include 
population  control.  The  choice  is  nov\^  be- 
tween a  comprehensive  and  humane  pro- 
gram for  limiting  births  and  the  brutal  curb 
that  is  imposed  by  famine.  As  Mrs.  Gan- 
dhi told  me,  the  Indian  government  is  mak- 
ing vigorous  efforts  on  this  front. 

Following  long  and  careful  planning  and 
after  discussions  in  recent  days  with  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi,  I  have  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indo-U.S.  Foundation. 
This  Foundation  will  be  financed  by  rupees, 
surplus  to  our  need,  now  on  deposit  in  India. 
It  will  be  governed  by  distinguished  citizens 
of  both  countries.  It  will  be  a  vigorous  and 
imaginative  enterprise  designed  to  give  new 
stimulus  to  education  and  scientific  research 
in  India.  There  is  no  field  where,  I  hope, 
this  stimulus  will  be  greater  than  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  devel- 
opment. 

Finally,  in  these  last  days,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  I  have  talked  about  the  prospects 
for  the  Indian  economy.  The  threat  of 
war  with  China  and  the  unhappy  conflict 
with  Pakistan  seriously  interrupted  India's 


economic  progress.  Steps  had  to  be  taken 
to  protect  dwindling  exchange  resources. 
These  also  had  a  strangling  effect  on  the 
economy.  Indian  leaders  are  determined 
now  to  put  their  economy  again  on  the 
upward  path.  Extensive  discussions  have 
been  held  with  the  World  Bank,  which 
heads  the  consortium  of  aid-giving  countries. 

The  United  States  interferes  neither  in 
the  internal  politics  nor  the  internal  eco- 
nomic structure  of  other  countries.  The 
record  of  the  last  fifteen  years  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  we  ask  only  for  results.  We  are 
naturally  concerned  with  results — with  in- 
suring that  our  aid  be  used  in  the  context 
of  strong  and  energetic  policies  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  rapid  possible  economic 
development. 

We  believe  Indian  plans  now  under  dis- 
cussion show  high  promise.  We  are  im- 
pressed by  the  vigor  and  determination  of 
the  Indian  economic  leadership.  As  their 
plans  are  implemented,  we  look  forward  to 
providing  economic  assistance  on  a  scale 
that  is  related  to  the  great  needs  of  our  sister 
democracy. 

An  India  free  from  want  and  depriva- 
tion, will,  as  Mahatma  Gandhi  himself  once 
predicted,  "be  a  mighty  force  for  the  good 
of  mankind." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

March  30,  1966 

note:  a  joint  resolution  supporting  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  food  relief  for  India  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  April  19,  1966  (see  Item  180). 
See  also  Item  154. 


154    Remarks  at  a  News  Briefing  Held  in  Connection  With  the 
Message  on  Food  for  India.    March  30,  1966 


[A  news  briefing  on  the  Indian  food  pro- 
gram was  held  at  10:^0  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
March  30,  ig66,  in  the  Fish  Room  at  the 


White  House,  The  President  entered  the 
room  in  the  course  of  the  briefing  and  joined 
in  the  question-and-answer  session.     Other 
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officials  present  were  Orville  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  William  B,  Ma- 
comber,  Assistant  Administrator,  Office  of 
Near  East-South  Asia,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  and  Bill  Moyers  and 
Robert  Komer,  Special  Assistants  to  the 
President,  During  the  briefing  it  was  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  spend  $1  bil- 
lion over  an  18-month  period  in  food  aid  for 
India  and  that  assistance  from  Canada  and 
other  countries  was  expected.  The  Presi- 
dent was  as\ed  how  soon  he  hoped  Con- 
gress would  act  on  the  resolution  he  had 
requested  (see  Item  1$^)'  ^^^  response 
and  the  remainder  of  the  briefing  follow:^ 
The  President.  In  a  matter  like  this,  we 
don't  put  a  time  on  it.  I  put  a  special 
paragraph  in  the  message  this  morning  in- 
viting anything  they  could  contribute  to 
this  discussion,  asking  them  to  debate  it, 
approve  it,  and  make  any  recommendations 
they  want  to. 

The  Easter  holidays  are  coming  on. 
There  is  no  deadline.  It  is  not  like  a  tax 
bill  or  expiration  of  the  draft  or  something 
of  that  kind.  We  want  them  to  take  ample 
time  to  have  hearings,  debate  the  question, 
m.odify,  amend,  or  improve. 

We  have  the  authority  to  do  it  without 
asking  them,  but  we  know  that  the  size 
of  the  contribution  is  such  that  they  will 
be  in  on  the  landing,  so  it  seems  to  me  more 
desirable  that  they  also  be  in  on  the  take- 
off. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  your  f  i  billion  fig- 
ure include  the  cotton? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Q.  On  tobacco  and  cotton,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, do  the  usual  end-use  conditions  apply, 
consumption  in  India?  Could  they  be  used 
to  acquire  foreign  exchange? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  not  sure  I 
understand  your  question. 


Q.  Normally  our  stuff  has  to  be  con- 
sumed or  used  in  India. 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  answer  is  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  this  self-help  pro- 
gram that  they  have  launched,  do  we  have 
any  projection  as  to  when  the  Indians  may 
become  self-sufficient  in  agriculture? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  Indians  them- 
selves have  said  that  with  the  plan  they 
have  launched,  they  are  shooting  for  a  target 
of  being  self-sufficient  in  agriculture  by 
1 97 1.  We  have  not  made  an  estimate  yet 
and  I  really  couldn't  make  one  at  this  point. 
Give  me  another  year  and  I  think  I  could 
make  one.  At  this  point  I  wouldn't  want 
to  pass  judgment  on  that  prediction. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  this  Indo-United 
States  Foundation,  which  the  President  pro- 
posed the  other  night,  require  congressional 
authorization? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  referred  to 
the  Congress  and  is  going  to  the  respective 
committees  under  a  special  provision  in  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  If  the 
committees  do  not  act  negatively  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  it  automatically  goes  into  effect. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  last  report  v/e  have 
had  on  the  controversy  over  getting  the 
fertilizer  plants  going  in  India  was  that  the 
program  was  still  lagging  because  of  diffi- 
culties between  the  private  companies  and 
the  Indian  Government.  Can  you  tell  us 
how  this  is  coming  along? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  regulations 
and  restrictions  that  the  private  sector  felt 
to  be  such  as  to  be  unworkable  have  been 
removed.  Now  these  m^atters  are  being 
expedited.  There  has  been  established  a 
special  Cabinet  level  committee,  chaired  by 
the  Indian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  ex- 
pedite the  processing  within  their  govern- 
m^ent  and  overcome  any  bureaucratic 
hurdles. 
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I  think  that  the  complaints  of  the  private 
fertilizer  companies  have  been  answered 
and  that  from  here  on  out,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  generally  satisfactory  discussions 
and  the  fine  relationship  that  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  exhibited  during 
this  visit,  that  they  vs^ill  be  encouraged  and 
I  feel  confident  that  we  will  have  more 
activity  from  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy in  India. 

The  President.  I  think  it  fair  to  observe 
some  people  were  watching  developments 
in  the  last  few  days  and  were  awaiting  this 
visit  to  see  what  camx  out  of  it. 

Q.  You  mean  the  fertilizer  industry  in 
this  country,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  shortage  of 
shipping  to  handle  this  volume? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  it  will  move 
expeditiously. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  addition  to  our  ap- 
peal to  all  nations,  is  India  making  its  own 
basic  appeal  to  these  countries  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Indeed,  yes.  They 
have  made  a  strong  appeal  and  they  have 
a  traveling  team,  som.e  of  the  prominent 
people  in  their  government,  that  has  actually 
called  on  different  countries  around  the 
w^orld.  They  have  had  their  Ambassadors 
make  an  official  request.  They  have  been 
taking  strong  measures  to  try  to  get  other 
countries  to  assist. 

Q.  You  say  the  shortage  is  17  million 
and  they  could  get  by  with  11  million? 
How  can  they  do  that? 

Secretary  Freeman.  They  will  just  eat 
less.  The  amount  of  intake  is  going  to 
drop  a  bit.  Also,  they  are  going  to  scrape 
the  barrel  dry.  They  had  a  good  crop 
last  year.  Some  has  been  tucked  away  and 
that  is  going  to  come  out.  They  have  very, 
very  modest  reserves.  They  feel  they  will 
have    to    spend    that.    Mother    Hubbard's 


cupboard  is  going  to  be  bare.  Some  people 
will  be  hungry,  but  they  feel  there  won't 
be  starvation  and  they  can  get  by  with 
this  small  help. 

Q.  How  much  money  in  foreign  ex- 
change do  the  Indians  need  to  get  their 
new  agriculture  program  underway? 
What  is  the  status  of  that? 

Secretary  Freeman.  They  need  an  awful 
lot  more,  of  course,  than  they  have.  If 
you  were  living  in  an  ideal  world  and  they 
could  go  and  buy  everything  they  need,  it 
would  be  a  lot  more  than  they  have.  I 
don't  have  the  immediate,  current  foreign 
exchange  position  which  is  very  hard  to 
surface,  but  let's  say  that  they  have  doubled 
their  own  foreign  exchange  allotments  for 
agricultural  purchases  outside  and  will  con- 
tinue to  invest  more. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  sir.  I  am  not  talking 
about  purchasing  wheat.  I  am  talking 
about  purchasing  raw  materials  for  fertil- 
izer plants,  and  so  on. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  is  what  I  was 
talking  about.  Do  you  have  a  dollar  figure 
on  that? 

Mr.  Komer.  The  Indians  are  finalizing 
their  fourth  plan  frame,  which  is  due  to  go 
into  effect  in  April,  but  will  be  postponed 
primarily  because  of  the  Pak-Indian  war. 
Until  we  see  their  plan  we  v/ill  not  know 
precisely  how  much  they  are  allocating  to 
various  sectors  of  the  economy.  But  in  this 
area  alone  they  have  allocated  30  percent 
more  of  the  central  government  budget  to 
agriculture  and  that  proportion  should  go  up 
because,  as  the  Secretary  said,  they  are  giv- 
ing top  priority  to  agriculture  in  the  new 
fourth  plan. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  $100  mil- 
lion, since  we  have  been  conferring  with 
them,  to  buy  fertilizer  around  the  world, 
is  a  safe  figure. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  reallocation  of  pri- 
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orities  giving  emphasis  to  agriculture — over 
v^hat  time  period  is  this  taking  place? 

Secretary  Freeman.  For  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  is  built  into  the  current  4-year 
plan. 

Q.  When  did  it  start? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  starts  now^.  It 
started  v^ithin  the  last  6  months.  But  it 
is  built  now^  into  the  budget  which  is  their 
4-year  plan  and  a  part  of  that  is  in  their 
foreign  exchange  allocation. 

Q.  Reference  is  made  in  the  message,  Mr. 
Secretary,  to  AID.  Is  there  any  special 
program  that  we  don't  already  know  about? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  this  connection, 
if  you  read  it  closely,  the  President  has  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  an  agriculture  train- 
ing corps  or  unit,  or  the  word  hasn't  come 
out,  seeking  to  use  our  agriculturists  more 
effectively,  perhaps  something  like  the  short 
courses  that  have  been  so  successful  in  our 
land-grant  colleges,  to  take  those  Indians 
who  have  had  some  agriculture  training  and 
update  their  training  and  get  them  out  to 
do  a  more  effective  job  of  training  and  edu- 
cation in  the  agriculture  sphere.  We  are 
working  on  getting  some  of  the  details  of 
how  this  can  be  done  right  now. 

The  President.  I  might  elaborate  on 
that.  Dave  Lilienthal  ^  and  others  who  are 
very  familiar  with  the  problems  there  have 
said  to  me  that  you  don't  really  help  agri- 
cultural production  a  lot  in  a  minister's 
office.  Where  you  get  the  job  done  is  out 
on  the  farm  with  know-how  itself.  We  do 
a  very  exceptional  job  with  TV  A,  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  and  various  national 
and  regional  organizations,  the  Farm  Bu- 


^  David  E.  Lilienthal,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  who  was  appointed  in 
December  1966  to  head  a  nongovernmental  planning 
group  to  study  the  long-range  development  of  the 
Vietnam  economy. 


reau  and  others  calling  folks  together  and 
planning,  talking,  educating,  and  training, 
and  so  forth. 

If  we  could  just  have  some  farm  know- 
how  right  at  that  acre  level,  it  would  do 
more  to  increase  production  than  anything 
else.  How  do  we  get  that  farm  know- 
how  at  that  level?  We  just  didn't  have 
time  to  work  out  that  detail  before  my 
message  went  up.  But  I  said  to  the  Prime 
Minister  that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  send 
through  the  Peace  Corps,  or  some  appro- 
priate agency,  competent  agricultural  peo- 
ple. We  could  take  some  of  our  rupees  and 
hire  some  of  her  people  to  receive  this  train- 
ing and  give  them  a  short  course  in  the  hope 
that  we  could  meet  that  deficiency  that  Mr. 
Lilienthal  and  others  pointed  up,  namely, 
know-how  at  the  acre  level. 

Q.  Would  a  county  agent  plan  be  advis- 
able in  this  situation? 

The  President.  We  haven't  gone  into 
the  details.  We  didn't  have  that  in  mind. 
That  is  a  little  more  all-enveloping  than  we 
had  given  attention  to  now.  Eventually  it 
might  come  to  that.  But  we  thought  more 
of  bringing  in  people  by  the  hundreds  and 
giving  them  brief,  expert  training  that  they 
could  communicate  back  to  their  neighbors. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  appraise 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  visit  ^  now  that  she  has  left 
town  ? 

The  President.  I  thought  it  was  very 
good,  very  fruitful,  very  productive,  very 
satisfactory  from  our  standpoint.  We  had 
very  lengthy  and  detailed  exchanges.  We 
will,  of  course,  have  to  see  what  the  Con- 
gress' reaction  to  this  message  is,  and  to 
the  aid  message,  and  then  there  will  be  all 
the  big  hurdles  and  the  details  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  negotiations  that  will  take 


^  See  Items  148,  149,  152. 
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place  there.  Things  went  very  well  at  our 
level.  I  cannot  speak  for  her,  but  I  think 
she  feels  the  same  way. 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance  that  you  may  be 
able  to  accept  her  invitation  ? 

The  President.  I  would  like  very  much 
to. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Mr.  President,  Car- 
roll Kilpatrick  ^  has  a  son  in  the  Peace  Corps 
working  on  poultry  in  India  right  now. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  Secretary:  This 
$1  billion  of  our  cost,  what  is  the  cost  in 
rupees?  How  do  you  figure  that?  What 
does  it  cost  the  Indians? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  don't  know  what 
the  exchange  rate  is  now. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  wouldn't  the  new 
foundation  you  propose  have  something  to 
do  with  the  know-how  at  the  acre  level 
also? 

The  President.  Yes.  We  will  have  to 
wait  for  the  Congress  to  take  some  action 
and  go  through  the  steps  of  selecting  the 
members  and  setting  it  up.  This  is  just 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  Moyers.  This  is  all  on  the  record, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  there  will  not  be 
an  II  o'clock  briefing  in  order  to  give  you 


time  to  file. 

The  President.  I  think  I  might  make  an 
announcement.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
ought  to  do  this  or  not,  but  I  do  not  want 
any  of  you  to  take  seriously  someone's  state- 
ment over  at  the  State  Department  that  we 
have  named  a  new  Ambassador  to  Japan 
because  I  have  just  read  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Reischauer  ^  is  going  to  stay  there? 

The  President.  I  don't  know.  I  guess 
in  the  good  old  days  that  was  the  way  they 
named  Ambassadors.  Those  days  are  gone 
and  forgotten. 

"The  bridge  of  the  railroad 

Now  crosses  the  spot, 

And  the  old  diving  logs 

Lay  sunk  and  forgot." 

If  any  of  you  are  interested  in  knowing, 
we  have  reached  absolutely  no  decision  on 
wage  and  price  control,  taxes,  or  cutting  ex- 
penditures. The  only  man  I  know  who 
has  his  mind  made  up  on  it  is  not  in  the 
White  House  executive  department. 

Reporter:  Thank  you. 

note:  The  text  o£  the  complete  news  briefing  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  o£  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  467). 


^  Reporter  from  the  Washington  Post. 


^  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
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Mayor  Cavanagh  and  his  colleagues,  Con- 
gressman Ashley  and  Mr.  Healy,  delegates 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities  conference: 

I  v^ant  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  ask- 
ing me  to  come  here  this  morning. 

When  the  burdens  of  the  Presidency  seem 
unusually  heavy,  I  aWays  remind  myself 
that  it  could  be  v^orse — I  could  be  a  mayor 
of  a  city  instead. 

So  I  v^^elcome  this  opportunity  to  come 


here  this  morning. 

I  w^ent  to  the  East  Room  in  the  White 
House  last  night,  v^here  I  talked  to  some  of 
the  Nation's  leading  businessmen,  many  of 
v^hom  are  your  partners  in  municipal 
growth. 

All  of  our  progress  and  all  of  our  hopes 
rest  on  the  American  economy,  an  econo- 
my that  is  bursting,  really,  vi^ith  riches  and 
with  rewards. 
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— 73  !4   million  of  our  citizens  are  now 

working  in  civilian  jobs.    That  is  up 

more  than  7  million  in  the  last  5  years. 

— The  lowest  unemployment  rate  in  more 

than  12  years. 
— Industrial  production  up  9  percent  in 

the  last  12  months. 
— Retail  sales  up  9  percent  over  last  year 

in  the  past  month. 
— The    average    manufacturing    worker 

bringing  home  over  $110  a  week. 
— Corporate  profits  providing  the  highest 
sustained   rate  of  after-tax   return  on 
owners'   capital — higher  new  than   in 
the  entire  period  for  which  v/e  have  any 
data  in  the  Federal  Government.     It  is 
up  from  $26  billion  700  million  after 
taxes  in  1961  to  I44  billion  500  million 
after  taxes  in  1965;  that  is,  from  1961 
to  1965,  up  $17  billion-plus,  or  a  66 
percent  increase. 
This  is  the  American  economy  that  w^ill 
bring    us    victory    against    discrimination, 
against   despair,  against  poverty.    This   is 
the  economy  which  will  give  us  the  jobs 
for  more   than    i^    million   people    (net) 
who  are  entering  our  labor  force  this  year 
alone.    This  is  the  economy  that  could  de- 
fuse  social   dynamite,   recharge   our  social 
purpose  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
avoid  dramatic  explosions  like  we  had  at 
Watts  just  a  few  months  ago. 

This  is  the  economy  which  can  produce 
the  goods  that  our  men  need  to  win  the 
battle  that  they  are  fighting  at  this  moment, 
10,000  miles  from  home  in  Vietnam. 

But  it  is  an  economy  that  we  want  to 
keep  healthy.  We  can  allow  the  last  5 
years  of  unprecedented  prosperity  to  be  en- 
dangered and  to  be  swallowed  by  inflation 
unless  we  take  care.  We  cannot  allow  con- 
tinued prosperity  to  founder  on  rising  costs 
and    shrunken    dollars,    skyrocketing    ad- 


vances and  threats  to  the  consumers*  pocket- 
books,  and  threats  to  the  mayors'  programs 
also. 

So  this  is  really  a  testing  period  for  our 
leadership,  mine  and  yours.  This  is  a  test- 
ing period  for  our  economic  maturity  and 
our  commonsense.  We  do  not  want  to 
check  our  economic  expansion  unless  that  is 
absolutely  necessary,  but  one  thing  is  clear 
and  one  thing  is  imperative:  Our  expan- 
sion must  continue  to  be  orderly.  The 
American  economy  must  be  marshaled  with 
reason  and  managed  with  restraint. 

You  and  I  are  some  of  the  m.anagers.  We 
must  balance  our  efforts  against  some  plain 
and  some  telling  truths.    What  are  they? 

Our  effort  in  Vietnam  is  budgeted  in  fiscal 
1967 — June  30  to  June  30  next  year — to  cost 
%6  billion  more  than  it  did  in  1966.  But 
during  this  same  period,  over  this  same 
year,  our  gross  national  product  is  estimated 
to  grow  by  $45  billion  to  $55  billion  or  more. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means  we 
have  some  $40  billion  to  $50  billion  of  extra 
output  that  is  available  for  our  civilian 
economy. 

If  there  is  a  problem  of  overheating  the 
economy,  it  is  going  to  be  because  consumers 
and  businessmen.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, will  want  to  spend  substantially 
more  than  the  $40  billion  or  $45  billion  over 
and  above  what  they  spent  last  year.  If 
further  restraint  on  the  economy  is  needed, 
it  will  primarily  be  because  civilian  demand 
is  too  large. 

Last  December  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
began  building  a  new  restraint  into  the 
economy  through  tight  money  and  through 
high  interest  rates.  I  did  not  agree  with 
Bill  Martin  and  the  other  three  members 
of  the  seven-man  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  it  was  either  the  time  or  the  means  to 
take  that  action;  but  they  did  take  it.    It  was 
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restraint  and  it  is  beginning  to  bite — ^as  you 
may  have  observed,  in  some  of  your  pro- 
posed bond  issues. 

This  was  December.  Then  on  January  i 
v^e  took  that  $6  bilHon  out  of  the  econ- 
omy in  the  form  of  higher  payroll  taxes  for 
social  security  and  Medicare.  You  will  re- 
member we  had  the  columnists  and  com- 
mentators writing  in  the  fall  that  we  would 
have  a  big  dip  in  January,  because  there  was 
"speculation" — that  is  a  word  they  use — 
"speculation"  or  "informed  sources  believe" 
or  "high  sources  whisper." 

But  one  of  the  buck  sheep  went  through 
the  fence  and  said,  "We  are  going  to  have 
•a  big  dip  because  of  the  |6  billion."  Then 
the  little  typewriters  ran  for  2  weeks  on 
that  subject. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  if  you 
reached  in  and  took  $6  billion  out,  that 
would  have  its  effect.  I  think  it  is  bound 
to  have  its  effect,  whether  we  see  it  or  not. 
But  instead  of  the  dip,  it  went  the  other 
way,  so  we  proposed  a  tax  bill  that  would 
take  about  $6  billion  more.  We  had  $6 
billion  in  January.  We  signed  a  tax  bill 
March  15th  to  take  $6  billion  more  over  a 
period  of  time. 

We  put  excise  taxes  back  on  the  automo- 
biles and  the  telephones.  In  a  period  when 
we  wanted  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
give  it  a  shot  in  the  arm,  we  had  repealed 
them  the  year  before,  and  the  year  before 
that,  and  it  had  a  very  desirable  effect.  It 
did  what  we  wanted. 

Now  when  we  want  to  restrain  it  and 
keep  it  from  overflowing  the  pitcher,  we 
took  $6  billion  out  in  Medicare  and  $6  bil- 
lion out  in  auto  and  excise  and  accelerated 
corporation  and  accelerated  personal  pay- 
ments. We  speeded  up  these  personal  and 
corporation  payments. 

But  I  warn  you — and  my  prediction  in 


this  regard  will  be  almost  up  to  Drew  Pear- 
son's 85  percent — it  will  bite.  How  much 
it  will  bite  is  a  question  for  the  speculative 
financial  writers.  V/e  just  honestly  don't 
know  whether  we  have  done  enough.  I 
would  hate  to  do  too  much,  because  if  I 
just  threw  one  man  out  of  a  job  and  he  had 
to  go  and  live  off  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  a  Vv^hile,  I  would  feel  bad  about  it. 

But  I  do  have  a  responsibility,  and  if  we 
haven't  done  enough,  we  want  to  do  enough. 
Contrary  to  the  general  tone  of  the  finan- 
cial press,  I  don't  believe  the  American 
economy  is  shooting  off  into  outer  space. 

The  housing  sector  can  only  be  described 
as  weak.  It  was  down  17  percent  last 
month  over  the  month  before.  Down  11 
percent  under  that  month  a  year  ago. 

The  recent  inventory  accumulations  have 
been  moderate.  The  order  backlogs  are 
lengthened  in  only  a  very  few  fields,  and 
even  there  they  are  not  long  in  comparison 
to  1955  ^^^  ^957' 

We  still,  this  morning,  have  3  million 
unemployed.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  those 
are  adults;  47  percent  of  those  3  million  are 
male;  81  percent  of  them  previously  held  full- 
time  jobs. 

The  average  rate  of  capacity  utilization  is 
now  about  equal  to  the  average  rate  that  is 
preferred  by  management,  and  more  capacity 
is  coming  into  our  economic  stream  every 
day. 

Unit  labor  costs  in  manufacturing  in  Feb- 
ruary were  only  four-tenths  of  one  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  expansion 
of  business  loans  in  February  was  very  mod- 
erate.   That  bite  began  to  be  felt. 

But  now  let's  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  Some  strains  on  the  economy  are 
already  becoming  very  apparent.  Labor 
shortages  are  being  felt  in  several  States  in 
a  good  many  industries.    Investment  plans 
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for  1966  are  already  $2  billion  higher  than 
we  had  estimated  in  January.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  some  of  those  investments  a 
little  later  this  morning. 

Our  balance  of  payments  position  is  being 
weakened  because  of  the  demand  for  things 
here,  and  because  of  the  rapid  expansion  of 
imports  to  meet  that  demand.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  domestic  producers  are  not 
meeting  the  demands  that  are  required  of 
them. 

But  most  serious  for  all  of  us  is  this: 
Prices  are  moving  up  too  fast  to  be  com- 
fortable. Day  before  yesterday  we  had  a 
one-half  of  one  percent  increase  in  consumer 
prices  announced.  That  one-half  of  one 
percent  was  between  January  and  Febru- 
ary. One  month,  one-half  of  one  percent 
up. 

Over  the  last  5  months,  wholesale  prices 
have  been  rising  at  the  rate  55^1  percent  a 
year.  Increases  at  these  rates  cannot  long 
be  tolerated. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Johnson  this  morning,  even 
as  she  has  changed  cooks,  is  she  exercising 
all  the  care  in  her  buying  that  she  did  in 
times  that  weren't  so  prosperous.  I  remem- 
ber a  lot  of  times  when  I  had  a  different  kind 
of  meat.  Sometimes  it  was  meat  of  a  kind 
I  didn't  like.  It  was  a  cheaper  cut.  I  re- 
member a  lot  of  times  we  didn't  have  the 
fresh  vegetables.  That  was  when  they  had 
gone  up  because  of  a  freeze  we  had  in 
Florida  which  affected  the  cucumbers  or 
green  peppers,  or  one  we  had  in  Texas  that 
affected  lettuce  or  some  of  the  other  items. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try couldn't  get  out  their  lead  pencils  and 
put  on  their  glasses  and  look  at  some  of  these 
price  lists  and  see  where  these  shortages  are 
occurring  and  see  where  these  prices  are 
advancing,  and  say  goodby  to  those  products 
that  insist  on  going  up  and  up.    Just  say. 


"I  don't  have  to  have  that.  I  will  just 
substitute." 

That  would  have  a  good  effect,  I  think. 
I  hope  they  will  do  it.  I  will  tell  you  why: 
inflation,  inflation,  inflation. 

I  remember  during  the  McCarthy  period 
in  this  town,  when  Senator  McCarthy  was 
running  his  investigation,  you  couldn't  walk 
in  any  hostess'  home  without  them  saying, 
"What  do  you  think  about  McCarthy?" 
A  month  ago  it  was,  "Vv^hat  do  you  think 
about  the  pause?"  Now  it  is,  "What  do 
you  think  about  inflation?" 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  inflation.  Eighty 
percent  of  all  of  these  price  increases  come 
from  two  items:  farm  prices  for  foods,  a 
relatively  limited  group — butter  and  pork 
and  meat  and  fresh  vegetables  that  went  up 
because  of  freezes  in  parts  of  the  country 
(now  they  tell  me  those  prices  will  level  off, 
particularly  if  we  watch  some  selective  buy- 
ing)— plus  three  metals.  Three  metals  and 
food  prices  are  responsible  for  80  percent  of 
this  increase. 

So  now  we  can  do  something  about  that. 
I  hope  that  we  do,  because  the  amber  light 
is  on.  In  5  months  wholesale  prices  up  at 
a  rate  of  5!^  percent.  So  we  must  proceed 
with  caution  and  we  must  use  some  com- 
monsense.  We  must  see  that  some  re- 
straint is  applied  by  our  judgments,  by  our 
selections,  and  by  our  plans. 

We  are  touching  the  brakes  in  January, 
again  in  March,  but  we  don't  want  to  put 
both  feet  on  the  brakes  and  turn  us  into 
a  skid  that  is  a  recession  or  a  depression. 
We  have  learned  that  lesson  from  just  look- 
ing back  down  the  road  just  a  few  years. 
We  want  no  more  economic  accidents  or 
collisions  or  sudden  wrecks.  We  haven't 
had  one  for  60  months.  We  have  been 
stable.  We  have  the  most  stable  prices  of 
any  nation  in  the  world. 
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Now,  if  more  restraint  is  needed,  I  have 
said  that  so  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned,  v^e  w^ill  exert  it.  When? 
When  the  fiscal  advisers  and  the  men  in  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  whose 
prudent  judgment  I  respect  consider  we 
need  it. 

It  is  already  clear  that  our  ability  to  meet 
demands  in  some  fields,  such  as  construction 
and  capital  goods,  is  at  this  moment  under 
a  strain.  But  we  have  not  decided  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  the  situation  is  such  as  to  require  either 
price  or  wage  controls  or,  either,  to  require 
a  tax  bill.  When  we  do,  we  will  try  to  let 
all  of  you  know  it  at  the  same  time  and  let 
all  of  you  participate  equally  in  it. 

So  beware  of  the  impressionists  and  the 
alarmists.  When  and  if  this  comes,  we  will 
do  it  deliberately,  carefully,  thoroughly,  and 
make  the  appropriate  announcement. 

Last  night  I  asked  a  group  of  200  of  the 
leading  businessmen  in  this  countr)^:  *'How 
many  of  you  would  recommend  tomorrow 
a  tax  increase  to  the  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  our  economy?  Those  of  you 
that  would,  I  wish  you  would  raise  your 
right  hand." 

Not  a  hand  went  up.  That  doesn't  mean 
we  won't  recommend  a  tax  increase.  That 
doesn't  mean  we  will.  That  just  meant  of 
those  200  present,  there  wasn't  one  that 
thought  it  was  wise. 

I  talk  to  the  mayors  and  get  their  judg- 
ments. I  talked  to  the  Governors  last  week 
and  got  their  judgment.  I  will  talk  to  the 
leaders  of  labor.  I  have  already  talked  to 
a  good  many  of  them,  but  I  will  have  them 
to  dinner  and  get  their  judgment.  I  am 
seeing  some  Congressmen  and  Senators  to- 
day to  get  their  recommendations  and 
judgment. 

But  last  night  I  made  this  specific  request 


of  your  investment  partners  in  the  Nation, 
the  outstanding  business  leaders,  to  go  back 
home  and  review  their  plans  for  their  in- 
vestment projects  to  see  what  plans  they 
had  involving  construction  that  could  be 
stretched  out,  deferred,  curtailed,  or 
abandoned. 

It  may  be  that  when  those  800,000  men 
that  Mr.  McNamara  takes  in  the  service  this 
year  come  back  out  of  their  uniform  they 
would  like  to  have  a  job.  It  is  not  absolutely 
essential  that  every  businessman  always  get 
in  the  market  at  its  high.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  that  every  mayor  wait  until 
the  cost  of  money  goes  up  higher  than  it 
has  been  in  years  and  then  dash  in  and  want 
a  lot  of  it. 

It  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  a  project 
that  has  been  years  in  developing  has  to  get 
out  and  compete  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  defense  industry  at  the  moment 
when  all  of  you  need  a  little  copper.  We 
can  pass  laws  that  can  adjudicate  these  mat- 
ters. It  is  better  if  we  just  regulate  our- 
selves, if  we  can.  We  have  been  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  of  that  the  last  several 
months. 

Our  balance  of  payments  reduced  the 
deficit  from  $3  billion  to  $1.2  billion  just 
through  voluntary  action.  Our  labor  lead- 
ers have  maintained  a  very  reasonable  wage 
increase  policy.  Most  of  our  prices  over  the 
country  have  remained  relatively  stable,  but 
considering  all  the  other  things,  the  chances 
we  had  to  make  mistakes,  we  have  made 
relatively  few  of  them. 

Now  I  am  going  to  meet  with  the  leaders 
of  the  workingmen  of  this  country.  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  them  about  the  desirable 
cautionary  moves  that  I  think  we  should 
take.  We  will  ask  them  to  practice  restraint. 
I  am  going  to  ask  our  Cabinet  tomorrow 
again  what  I  have  already  asked  them  to  do: 
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to  practice  what  I  preach;  that  is,  for  each 
department  of  this  Government,  each  agency, 
to  review  and  carefully  examine  how  we 
can  defer  any  of  the  expenditures  in  this 
budget. 

They  are  coming  in  to  see  me  tomorrow 
morning  to  answer  a  request  I  made  several 
weeks  ago,  to  see  if  there  is  anything  for 
which  the  money  has  been  appropriated  that 
they  can  postpone.  I  want  them  to  examine 
particularly  these  Federal  and  federally- 
supported  construction  expenditures,  so  we 
can  reduce  our  total  construction  obligation 
in  the  last  quarter  of  this  year  as  much  as 
possible. 

I  am  hoping  that  I  can  cut  down  my 
planned  expenditures  in  April  and  May  and 
June  and  cut  up  my  planned  revenue.  I 
can  tell  you  now  our  revenue  is  going  to 
make  a  material  jump.  If  I  can  get  our 
expenditures  down  and  revenue  up,  as  you 
mayors  know,  that  is  a  desirable  situation. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  Cabinet  to  apply 
this  request  and  this  study  to  every  possible 
form  of  construction  because  that  is  where 
the  bind  is,  that  is  where  the  bite  is  deep, 
except  that  construction  that  is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  immediate  military  needs. 

We  have  plans  for  $60  billion  in  plant  in- 
vestment next  year,  according  to  our  esti- 
mate. But  Bob  McNamara,  at  the  Defense 
Department,  cut  out  $640  million  of  military 
construction  and  said  we  will  postpone  it. 
It  was  already  authorized  and  appropriated 
for,  but  we  will  postpone  it.  We  will  get 
by  with  what  we  have. 

I  see  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  post- 
poned the  turnpike  up  there  because  it  cost 
I440  million.    There  is  $1  billion  there. 

We  are  going  to  look  at  ail  of  these  things 
we  have  been  doing  to  see  what  we  can  hold 
back  so  we  won't  give  the  unnecessary  com- 
petition the  next  quarter  and  the  next  few 
quarters  to  come. 


I  believe  this  group  of  mayors  can  best 
serve  the  interests  of  your  community  and 
certainly  I  know  it  will  serve  your  country 
if  you,  when  you  get  home,  would  order  a 
review  of  your  plans  for  the  next  months 
ahead  with  a  particular  view  to  deferring  or 
postponing  any  capital  plant  investment  that 
you  think  is  possible. 

The  Federal  Government  is  doing  it.  I 
have  asked  the  Governors  to  do  it.  I  have 
asked  the  businessmen,  the  private  man- 
agers, to  do  it,  and  this  morning  I  am  ask- 
ing the  mayors  to  do  it.  The  investments 
that  you  are  making  in  your  cities  are  vital 
to  the  future  of  this  country.  I  know  that 
every  one  of  us  would  like  to  complete 
them  all  at  once,  but  there  are  a  good  many 
mayors  and  Governors  and  even  presidents 
in  the  country  that  have  made  building 
plans  when  the  costs  were  high,  when  money 
was  high,  and  when  labor  was  high,  only 
to  have  some  opponent  criticize  them  down 
the  road  and  point  out  that  they  got  in 
at  the  high  and  would  regret  it. 

I  wanted  to  add  two  litde  rooms  to  a 
house  that  we  have  down  home  that  we  will 
occupy  some  of  these  days,  but  I  asked  Mrs. 
Johnson  last  night  to  defer  those  two  rooms 
because  the  construction  people  who  would 
be  working  on  them  would  be  very  much 
in  demand.  We  have  had  our  plans  for 
several  months,  and  spent  a  lot  of  hours 
and  dollars  talking  about  them,  but  we  are 
just  going  to  defer. 

That  is  a  little  thing,  but  if  everybody 
does  that,  it  won't  get  too  tight,  it  won't  heat 
up  too  much,  the  economy  won't  get  out  of 
our  hands,  and  the  prices  won't  go  up  5  per- 
cent in  the  next  5  months.  You  can  be  your 
own  judge.  Nobody  is  dictating  to  you  or 
forcing  you.  There  is  no  law  requiring  it. 
Yet,  let's  see  if  we  can  use  our  own  good 
judgment. 

If  we  attempt  to  do  too  much  and  do  it 
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too  soon,  we  will  end  up  by  accomplishing 
less  by  borrowing  our  money  and  issuing 
our  bonds  when  the  cost  of  money  is  the 
highest.  So  I  would  hope  that  you  would 
take  that  good,  hard  look.  Look  at  your 
equipment  purchases.  See  if  there  are  any 
of  them  where  you  can  substitute  or  get  by 
a  little  longer  or  repair  them.  Look  at  your 
construction  projects  and  see  which  one  of 
those  could  be  slipped  just  a  little  bit  so  you 
won't  put  any  more  demand  than  you  have 
to  on  this  elevator  that  is  already  overloaded. 

I  hardly  need  to  remind  you  men  of  ex- 
perience and  sophistication  that  your  own 
interests  are  widely  and  deeply  involved. 
I  don't  think  money  will  always  be  as  tight 
as  it  is  today.  I  don't  believe  that  loans  are 
always  going  to  be  as  hard  to  get  as  they 
are  today.  I  don't  believe  that  bonds  are 
always  going  to  be  as  costly  as  they  are 
today  or  going  to  be  as  difficult  to  sell.  Con- 
struction costs  now  are  high  and  you  know 
and  I  know  that  the  effect  of  more  construc- 
tion is  just  going  to  make  it  higher. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  refuse  the  essential 
needs  of  your  people,  but  in  January  my 
budget  cut  almost  $17  billion  of  expendi- 
tures from  the  departmental  requests  to  my 
Cabinet.  We  are  continuing  tomorrow  to 
try  to  cut  some  more  in  addition  to  that 
$17  billion.  But  we  can't  make  much  prog- 
ress if  the  Federal  Government  cuts  out 
more  than  f  16  billion — between  $16  billion 
and  $17  billion — if  the  private  plant  invest- 
ment goes  up  more  than  16  percent,  as  they 
are  predicting;  and  particularly  if  the  States 
and  counties  and  the  cities  do  not  take 
needed  actions. 

So  I  am  asking  you  this  morning  to  please 
put  first  things  first,  to  be  selective,  to  excel 
in  management.  None  of  you  can  object 
to  that  way  of  putting  it:  to  be  great  mayors 
by  being  better  leaders  who  set  the  national 


interests  beside  the  local  interest  and  take 
a  broad  view  of  both,  and  balance  them. 

So  I  have  come  here  to  ask  for  your  wis- 
dom and  to  ask  for  your  help  in  diis  time 
of  trial.  Together,  I  think,  we  have  proved 
over  the  past  5  years  that  we  need  not  accept 
a  depression  or  a  recession  or  a  boom  or  a 
bust  as  a  fact  of  American  life.  Now  I  think 
it  is  up  to  us  to  prove  that  we  do  not  have 
to  pay  the  price  of  inflation  in  order  to  have 
employment  and  to  have  men  working  at 
reasonable  pay. 

I  think  if  we  work  together  we  can  make 
some  headway.  With  continued  restraint 
from  your  Government  on  your  level  and 
mine,  with  the  help  of  the  business  leaders, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  labor  leaders  and 
the  laboringmen  of  this  country,  we  can  all 
together  keep  this  economy  booming— but 
also  keep  it  balanced. 

Our  wealth  and  our  strength  is  continuing 
to  grow.  With  that  growing  wealth  we  can 
push  on  to  better  days.  We  face  these  prob- 
lems together,  but  still,  we  here  in  this  room 
are  the  most  fortunate  generation  of  leaders 
in  all  of  our  history.  I  am  firmly  and  pas- 
sionately convinced  that  it  is  within  our 
power  to  make  the  city  a  shining  tower  of 
a  mighty  new  civilization  and  to  make  the 
slum,  the  ghetto,  and  the  hovel,  all  of  these, 
a  memory  of  an  outmoded  past. 

Now,  we  can't  do  all  this  transformation 
overnight,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  we  have 
to  move  in  our  transition  as  slowly  as  we 
are.  But  I  believe  that  many  now  living  will 
see  the  day  when  every  one  of  our  citizens 
in  this  Nation  lives  in  a  decent  home  and 
enjoys  the  dignity  and  security  that  is  the 
mark  of  a  free  society.  I  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  see  in  this  country,  as  a  result 
of  your  leadership  and  what  cooperation  we 
can  give,  not  only  cleaner  cities  but  healthier 
cities,  more  beautiful  cides,  more  challenging 
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cities,  cities  built  not  simply  to  satisfy  man's 
appetite,  but  cities  that  will  stir  men's  souls. 

I  believe  the  future  generations  will  look 
back  on  our  era  as  the  dawn  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  urban  living.  I  am  not  asking  you 
to  stop.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  spurt.  I 
am  asking  you  to  apply  a  prudent  judgment 
and  excel  in  management  in  a  critical  period 
when  more  than  100  men  died  last  week  so 
that  we  could  enjoy  the  freedoms  that  are 
ours  now. 

I  believe  our  grandchildren  and  their 
grandchildren  that  come  after  them  will  look 
back  at  all  of  us  in  gratitude  some  day  for 
having  been  the  first  of  the  leaders  to  start 
up  that  long  road  which  will  place  the  great 
American  city  at  the  summit  of  a  new  stage 
in  the  life  of  civilized  man. 

So  I  leave  you  with  gratitude  for  the  lead- 
ership that  you  are  giving  your  communities. 
I  don't  confine  that  gratitude,  Mayor  Mc- 
Keldin,  just  to  Democratic  mayors.  All 
mayors  are  included. 

I  came  here  not  only  to  thank  you,  but  to 
ask  for  your  help  to  the  extent  that  you  feel 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  your  people 
and  the  best  interests  of  your  country.  I 
don't  think  that  we  ever  ought  to  have  any- 
thing compulsory  that  we  can  do  better 
voluntarily.  I  think  by  reasoning  together, 
as  I  have  been  doing  the  last  few  months, 
that  we  may  perhaps  avoid  some  of  the 
harassing  details  that  come  in  an  over-gen- 
erated economy. 

I  lived  through  the  OPA,  the  War  Labor 
Board,  and  the  WPB  in  two  periods  of  my 
life,  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  I 
remember  going  home  one  time  and  going 
out  to  see  a  farmer  neighbor.  I  told  him  I 
wanted  to  bring  back  a  ham.  Lady  Bird 
wanted  to  serve  Sunday  night  buffet  and 
hams  were  hard  to  get.  I  bought  the  ham 
and  I  said,  "How  much?"    He  said  "$3." 


I  pulled  out  my  wallet  and  gave  him  $3. 
Then  I  said,  "How  many  stamps?"  He 
said,  "How  many  which?"  I  said,  "How 
many  stamps  are  required  for  this?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "you  are  talking  about  the 
OP&A."  (I  was  a  Congressman  and  I 
wanted  to  be  very  careful  to  do  what  I 
should  do,  because  some  of  these  columnists 
were  kind  of  looking  over  my  shoulder  and 
I  knew  some  who  came  to  dinner  would 
want  to  know  where  I  got  the  ham.  There 
had  already  been  some  discussion  about 
a  12-pound  ham,  whether  that  is  big  enough 
or  not  too  big  to  be  considered  unethical.) 

So  I  paid  the  $3  and  said,  "What  about 
the  tickets  and  the  stamps?"  He  said,  "Oh, 
you  are  talking  about  the  OP&A." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  just  never  did  put 
that  in  down  here!" 

Now,  we  don't  want  to  go  through  that 
period  again.  We  don't  want  to  put  them 
in  down  here.  So  unless  you  just  feel  a 
compelling  need — some  men  do;  I  saw  some 
grown  men,  friends  of  mine,  I  thought  they 
wanted  to  wear  nylon  stockings  themselves 
during  the  shortage  of  nylon  stockings — but 
unless  you  just  feel  the  higher  call  from  up 
yonder  or  a  compelling  need  to  get  in  at 
the  high — the  fellows  that  got  in  at  the  high 
of  the  market  yesterday  were  sorry  after 
they  read  the  stories  last  night.  Some  of 
you  may  be  sorry. 

I  don't  tell  you  what  to  do.  I  don't  urge 
you  what  to  do  for  your  own  community. 
You,  yourselves,  are  better  judges  than  I. 
I  do  point  out  what  I  think  any  leader 
ought  to  point  out  that  is  worthy  of  lead- 
ing you,  and  that  is  that  we  do  have  some 
thermometers  there  and  we  have  looked  at 
the  temperature  charts  and  we  have  cau- 
tioned taking  it  easy  and  a  little  rest  for 
the  immediate  period  until  we  can  see  things 
a  little  further  down  the  road.    If  you  can. 
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and  if  you  will  find  a  way  to  help  us,  we 

will  be  much  obliged. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:50  a.m.  in  the 
International  Ballroom  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel  before  the  Second  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference of  the  National  League  of  Cities.  In  his 
opening  words  he  referred  to  Mayor  Jerome  P. 
Cavanagh  of  Detroit,  President  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  Representative  Thomas  L.  Ashley  of 
Ohio,  and  Patrick  Healy,  Executive  Director,  Na- 


tional League  of  Cities.  During  his  remarks  the 
President  referred  to  William  McC.  Martin,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Drew  Pearson,  syndicated  columnist, 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  Senator  from  Wisconsin  1947- 
1957,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Richard  J.  Hughes,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  Mayor  of  Baltimore  and 
former  Governor  of  Maryland. 

As  printed,  this  item  follows  the  text  of  the  White 
House  release. 


156    Remarks    at    the   Launching    of    the    1966    Cancer    Crusade. 
March  31,  1966 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pec\,  Miss  Dillard,  Mrs, 
Dillard,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  appreciate  very  much  all  of  you  coming 
here  this  morning  and  allowing  me  to  join 
with  this  sweet  litde  girl  and  Gregory  Peck 
to  really  launch  the  kickofi  for  the  1966 
Cancer  Crusade. 

I  know  that  you  come  here  as  busy  Ameri- 
cans, but  very  dedicated  people.  You  sym- 
bolize the  more  than  2  million  volunteers 
in  this  country  who  serve  each  year  in  the 
fight  against  cancer. 

Your  theme  is  one  of  hope  and  of  promise. 
Although  cancer  still  remains  one  of  the 
dread  enemies,  there  are  more  people  being 
cured  today  of  cancer  than  ever  before  in 
our  national  life.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  its  National  Cancer  Institute,  is  con- 
ducting now  and  is  supporting  research  that 
we  think  offers  great  hope. 

Hodgkins  disease,  if  discovered  early,  can 
now  be  fully  controlled  in  40  percent  of  the 
cases  for  periods  up  to  15  years  by  the  X-ray 
treatment.  Drugs  are  proving  very  effec- 
tive against  certain  forms  of  cancer.  One 
type  of  malignancy  in  women  can  now  be 
cured  with  chemicals.  Leukemia,  which 
takes  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  children, 
is  yielding  itself  to  research.  More  than  100 
children  with  this  disease  have  survived  5 
years  or  longer  and  they  are  free  of  symp- 


toms following  drug  treatment.  Our  scien- 
tists believe  that  leukemia  may  be  caused 
by  a  virus.  If  this  should  be  proved,  per- 
haps a  vaccine  could  give  us  some  added 
protection  against  it. 

So  these  are  the  things  that  the  American 
Cancer  Society  is  trying  so  hard  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  ail  of  the  American  people 
through  their  pamphlets,  through  meetings 
like  this,  through  programs  that  they  have 
planned.  Those  of  you  engaged  in  that 
work  are  breaking  through  the  fear  of  su- 
perstition that  has  surrounded  this  terrible 
disease  all  of  my  life.  You  are  telling  Amer- 
icans that  early  detection  and  early  treat- 
ment may  save  the  lives  of  innumerable 
Americans. 

So  working  hand  in  hand  with  our  scien- 
tists and  our  researchers  and  our  surgeons, 
your  Federal  Government  and  your  Presi- 
dent is  very  proud  of  the  role  that  we  are 
playing  in  cancer  research,  in  publicizing 
the  efforts  that  we  are  making,  in  trying  to 
lead  and  educate  our  people. 

Two  new  programs  now  are  getting  un- 
derway which  will  do  much  to  assure  early 
detection  and  early  treatment.  On  the  one 
hand.  Medicare,  which  we  struggled  and 
fought  for  for  so  many  years,  will  provide 
the  financial  resources  to  bring  treatment 
to  a  larger  number  of  our  older  citizens  who 
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are,  of  course,  the  most  susceptible  to  cancer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  regional  medical 
programs  that  I  proposed  last  year  for  the 
treatment  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke, 
in  which  the  Congress  cooperated,  will  as- 
sure that  the  greatest  number  of  all  of  our 
people  can  now  have  access  to  the  latest 
results  of  all  of  our  medical  information  and 
medical  treatment. 

Some  day  I  hope  and  am  going  to  pray 
that  we  will  find  a  cure  for  cancer.  I  want 
it  done  in  my  time.  I  want  to  play  my  part 
in  it.    I  want  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  loneliest  moment  I  ever  had  in  my 
life  was  when  I  learned  that  my  mother  was 
gone  from  me,  because  of  this  terrible  disease. 

The  foundation  for  this  breakthrough  is 
being  laid  by  the  men  and  women  who  are 
here  today.  And  a  great  unified  national 
eflort  is  underway  and  I  am  so  proud 
to  salute  the  leaders  and  the  doers  in 
this  field.  This  gives  me  a  chance,  again, 
to  especially  express  the  appreciation  of  the 


President  and  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
the  distinguished  artist,  Mr.  Gregory  Peck, 
for  the  innumerable  voluntary  hours  of  work 
that  he  has  given  to  the  good  causes  which 
have  led  to  a  better  life  for  Americans:  our 
poverty  program,  our  beautification  pro- 
gram, our  peace  program,  our  health  pro- 
gram, our  education  program,  the  things 
that  give  us  a  richer  and  fuller  and  more 
useful  life. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  him  here  this  morn- 
ing with  this  attractive  litde  lady  who  is  a 
doer  and  shows  it  can  be  done.  I  want  to 
welcome  you  and  thank  you  at  the  same 
time. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:15  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  His  opening 
words  referred  to  actor  Gregory  Peck,  Crusade  Chair- 
man for  the  American  Cancer  Society,  and  his  wife, 
and  to  Julie  AHce  Dillard  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  and 
her  mother,  Mrs.  James  Dillard. 

Mr.  Peck  introduced  9 -year  old  Julie  Alice,  the 
19  66  Society  poster  girl  who  was  cured  of  cancer. 
She  presented  to  the  President  the  first  copy  of  the 
educational  folder  which  was  distributed  during 
the  Crusade. 


157    Remarks  at  a  Meeting  Marking  the  Inauguration  of  the  State- 
Federal  (Title  19)  Medical  Assistance  Program.    March  31,  1966 


Secretary  Gardner,  Senator  Long,  Congress- 
man Min\,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  come  here 
to  visit  with  us  this  morning.  This  is  a  very 
special  occasion  because  adequate  health  pro- 
tection and  medical  care  once  were  consid- 
ered great  privileges  in  America,  privileges 
that  were  limited  to  just  those  who  could 
afford  it. 

But  today  this  Nation  has  greater  wealth, 
and  I  think  it  also  has  a  greater  heart.  We 
are  learning  to  think  of  good  health  not 
as  a  privilege  for  the  few,  but  as  a  basic 
right  for  all.  In  spite  of  our  growing  con- 
cern and  our  great  progress  in  health,  we 


still  produce  a  set  of  health  statistics  each 
year  which  are  shocking  for  the  world's 
wealthiest  nation. 

— Sixty  percent  of  America's  poor  chil- 
dren have  never  been  to  a  dentist. 

— In  Detroit  more  than  a  thousand  pre- 
school children  lose  the  sight  of  an  eye  each 
year  for  lack  of  medical  attention. 

— In  Boston  an  examination  of  1,400  pre- 
school children  showed  that  half  had  serious 
health  problems. 

— Children  of  low-income  families  in 
America,  for  lack  of  medical  care,  grow  up 
with  twice  as  many  serious  eye  defects,  twice 
as  many  hearing  losses,  twice  as  many  speech 
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impediments,  as  the  children  of  more  fortu- 
nate families. 

— Half  again  as  many  poor  children  as 
wealthy  ones  grow  up  crippled  in  America. 

Now  we  can  and  we  are  going  to  change 
all  of  that.  So  today  we  launch  a  program 
that  is  aimed  at  erasing  those  heartbreaking 
figures,  a  program  that  is  authorized  by 
title  19  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965.  This  new  partnership  will  oper- 
ate as  a  State-Federal  partnership.  As  the 
States  launch  and  operate  their  own  tax- 
supported  medical  assistance  program,  the 
Federal  Government  will  share  50  to  80 
percent  of  the  cost. 

By  1975  we  hope  to  see  this  program  cover 
all  people  in  all  age  groups  in  every  State 
who  cannot  aflord  the  medical  care  they 
need. 

North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota, Hawaii,  Pennsylvania,  and  Puerto 
Rico  are  the  first  to  launch  programs  under 
title  19.  Nine  million  children  and  adults 
in  these  States,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
children  in  Puerto  Rico,  are  eligible  for  the 
help  that  this  program  offers. 

So  I  have,  with  great  pleasure,  invited  rep- 
resentatives today  of  these  six  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  come  here  to  the  White 
House  Cabinet  Room  to  visit  with  us  to 
conclude  their  partnership  agreements  to  re- 
ceive the  Federal  grant  award  entitling  them 
to  draw  on  Federal  contributions  which 
could  exceed  $60  million  for  the  quarter 
which  began  January  i. 

Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  the  Commissioner  of 
Welfare,  tells  me  that  another  24  States  are 
at  work  on  their  plans  and  are  hoping  to 
be  in  operation  by  the  year's  end.  This  is 
good  news. 

I  am  very  delighted  that  we  have  the 
vitality  and  the  reactivation  and  the  sense 
of  mission  and  the  deep  purpose  that  Dr. 
Gardner  and  Secretary  Cohen  have  brought 


to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  coop- 
eration that  has  been  given  me  by  the  leaders 
in  the  Flouse,  Chairman  Mills  and  Congress- 
man Byrnes;  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Russell  Long,  who  is  here  this  morning,  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  this  field. 

If  we  are  intense — and  the  slang  expres- 
sion is  "hipped" — on  any  subjects  around 
here,  it  is  food  for  our  bodies,  for  our  chil- 
dren, and  education  for  their  minds  and 
health  for  their  physiques.  Health,  educa- 
tion, and  food — we  won't  call  it  HEW;  we 
wni  call  it  HEF,  Dr.  Gardner. 

I  spent  a  good  part  of  this  week  talking 
to  a  very  gracious  lady  who  is  the  leader 
of  almost  500  million  people  who  die  at 
almost  half  the  life  expectancy  that  we  have. 
The  trucks  of  Bombay  run  up  and  down 
their  streets  every  morning  picking  up  peo- 
ple who  died  the  night  before  because  of 
malnutrition  and  lack  of  food. 

We  have  witnessed  in  our  experiences  in 
Vietnam  the  health  conditions  of  their  peo- 
ple. And  all  over  the  world  we  have  a 
problem  of  health  and  of  food  and  of  edu- 
cation. This  morning  I  pointed  out  we 
have  7  million  more  people  working  than 
we  had  5  years  ago.  I  got  a  new  budget 
estimate  this  morning.  Now  our  income  is 
way  up  because  people  have  jobs  and  are 
working,  earning,  and  paying.  We  can  say, 
really,  we  have  7  million  taxpayers  today 
that  were  probably  taxeaters  in  some  form 
or  other  only  5  years  ago. 

So  if  we  will  give  some  attention  to  our 
education,  some  attention  to  the  health  of 
our  children,  and  some  attention  to  correct- 
ing these  deficiencies  that  we  can  spot  at 
this  early  age  in  life,  it  will  not  only  be 
self-satisfying  to  those  of  us  who  have  a 
part  in  it,  but  it  will  be  financially  respon- 
sible and  productive. 
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I  think  that  we  should  point  out  that 
for  a  long  time  in  our  country  we  have  con- 
sidered public  support  for  education  a  basic 
investment,  but  today  we  are  declaring  that 
the  health  of  our  people  is  just  equally 
worthy  of  that  support,  equally  important  to 
the  Nation's  future,  and  at  this  particular 
time  we  declare,  so  that  all  who  have  ears 
can  hear  and  all  who  have  eyes  can  see 
that  the  world's  wealthiest  nation  can 
never  be  satisfied  until  we  are  the  world's 
healthiest. 

This  program,  I  think,  will  help  us  reach 
that  goal.  We  hope  by  what  we  do  here 
as  a  result  of  this  innovation,  as  a  result  of 
this  wise  legislation  that  was  passed  in  1965, 
that  we  can  set  an  example  that  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  will  want  to  emulate. 


Thank  you.  Doctor,  for  coming  here.  We 
welcome  those  representatives  of  the  States 
that  are  launching  this  program,  this  kickoff, 
and  we  welcome  aboard  all  the  other  States 
that  may  learn  about  it  and  want  to  par- 
ticipate. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:45  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  His  opening 
words  referred  to  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Senator  Russell 
B.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  Representative  Patsy  T. 
Mink  of  Hawaii.  During  his  remarks  he  referred 
to  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
of  Arkansas,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  member  of  the  committee. 

For  tlie  President's  remarks  at  the  signing  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965,  see  1965 
volume,  this  series,  Book  II,  Item  394. 
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The  President.  I  have  an  announcement  or 
two  I  would  like  to  make  while  I  am  here, 
if  you  want  to  use  them,  and  then  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions,  if  you  have 
any,  that  may  occur  to  you.  We  will  call 
this,  I  guess,  a  White  House  impromptu 
press  conference. 

Additions  to  the  White  House  Staff 

[i.]  I  want  to  announce  today  two  new 
additions  to  the  White  House  staff. 

ROBERT  KINTNER 

As  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
as  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  I  am  naming  a 
man  who  is  an  old  White  House  reporter 
and  known  to  most  of  you,  Mr.  Robert 
Kintner,  the  former  executive  with  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company, 


When  1  came  to  Washington  sometime 
in  the  early  thirties,  I  remember  coming  back 
on  the  train  with  President  Roosevelt,  and 
I  first  met  Bob  Kintner  and  his  wife  Jean. 
They  have  been  friends  ever  since,  and  I 
have  asked  him  to  come  and  work  with  me. 
He  will  work  at  the  highest  level  with  the 
Cabinet,  and  as  a  liaison  not  only  with  each 
Cabinet  department,  but  with  the  other 
agencies  that  report  to  the  President. 

He  will  take  a  substantial  part  of  the  work 
that  Jack  Valenti  is  doing  with  the  Cabinet 
at  present,  and  Joe  Califano.^  They  are  di- 
viding it,  and  Mr.  Kintner  will  assume  that 
responsibility  and  relieve  them  for  other 
work. 

He  will  advise  me  on  a  broad  range  of 
matters,  including  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative problems,  coordination  of  the 


^Jack  Valenti  and  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  Special 
Assistants  to  the  President. 
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Great  Society  programs,  as  well  as  topflight 
Presidential  personnel. 

Mr.  Macy  ^  does  not  replace  him  or  change 
his  duties  in  any  way,  but  frequently  I  am 
unable  to  interview  and  evaluate  all  of  the 
people.  Fie  will  originate  suggestions  from 
here  on  top  quality  personnel.  Any  of  you 
that  don't  want  to  get  on  the  public  payroll 
had  better  dodge  Bob  when  he  is  walking 
down  the  hall. 

Bob  Kintner  is  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  public  affairs,  journalism,  and  executive 
management.  He  is  an  innovator,  admin- 
istrator, and  a  genuine  doer.  I  think  the 
Government    is    fortunate    to    secure    his 


WALT   WHITMAN   ROSTOW 

[2.]  I  am  also  naming  as  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  Mr.  Walt  Whitman 
Rostow.  Mr.  Rostow  is  presently  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Policy  Planning  and 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  that  I 
know.  He  is  a  man  of  long  experience  in 
academic  and  governmental  circles. 

He  will  come  to  the  White  House  to  work 
principally,  but  not  necessarily  exclusively, 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  I  will  es- 
pecially look  to  him  for  the  development  of 
long-range  plans  in  that  field,  as  well  as  spe- 
cial coordination  of  Latin  American  devel- 
opment, in  which  we  are  intensely  inter- 
ested, and  in  which  he  has  played  a  very 
special  part  in  CIAP  (Inter- American  Com- 
mittee on  the  Alliance  for  Progress). 

It  is  one  of  his  fields  of  particular  inter- 
est, and  I  shall  look  to  him  as  a  catalyst  for 
ideas  and  programs  on  the  various  conti- 
nents of  the  world. 


As  Special  Assistants  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Kintner  and  Mr.  Rostow  will  earn  $30,000 
annually.  The  Press  OfEce  will  have  bio- 
graphical material  on  each  man  available 
when  we  have  finished  here. 

Questions 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  on 
this  subject  or  any  other  that  you  may  have, 
and  if  Smitty  will  keep  time  on  us,  so  that  I 
can  count  this  as  a  regular,  impromptu,  unan- 
nounced, hurried-up  press  conference,  I  will 
appreciate  it. 

PURPOSE   OF   MEETINGS  WITH  MAYORS   AND 

BUSINESSMEN 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  speech 
today  over  at  the  mayors,^  you  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a  new  sense  of  urgency  and  concern 
about  the  inflationary  threat.  Is  there  any 
single  event  or  group  of  events  that  you  can 
identify  that  have  caused  this  concern  and 
led  you  into  this  series  of  meetings,  such  as 
last  night  and  today  ? 

The  President.  No.  When  I  came  into 
the  Presidency,  that  led  me  into  them.  I 
regard  the  institution  of  the  Presidency  as 
requiring  responsible  leadership,  and  I  think 
the  country  expects  the  President  to  provide 
that  leadership.  Shortly  after  the  tragedy 
that  took  President  Kennedy  away  from  us, 
I  asked  the  labor  leaders  of  this  country  to 
come  meet  with  me  and  counsel  with  me 
and  discuss  the  problems  of  the  Nation. 
They  have  done  that  at  frequent  intervals 
since  then.  I  have  done  the  same  thing 
with  the  business  leaders.  I  think  I  met 
with  them  the  night  before  I  went  to  the 
hospital  last  October.     I  met  with  them,  I 


*John    W.    Macy,    Jr.,    Chairman,    Civil    Service 
Commission,  and  personnel  adviser  to  the  President. 


*  See  Item  155. 
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believe,  again  in  July.  I  met  with  them  last 
February  or  March  again. 

I  have  had  innumerable  meetings  of  this 
kind.  They  are  not  anything  ntw,  not  any- 
thing panicky,  not  anything  frantic,  not  any- 
thing different.  We  have  a  review  of  the 
general  problems  that  may  be  facing  the 
Government  at  the  time  that  we  have  the 
meetings.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  president  of  Campbell  Soup,*  who  hap- 
pens to  be  head  of  the  Business  Council, 
asked  me  to  address  the  Business  Council 
last  year,  and  I  was  unable  to  do  so.  I 
talked  to  them  by  telephone,  if  you  will  re- 
member.^ He  asked  for  an  appointment 
the  other  day  to  come  and  see  me  on  other 
matters,  including  a  trip  that  he  was  taking. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  we  talked 
about  when  we  could  get  back  together 
again.  Wednesday  night  seemed  to  be  a 
desirable  night. 

Secretary  Rusk  took  them  on  a  trip  around 
the  world.  He  discussed  the  African  Con- 
tinent, the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Middle 
East,  Southeast  Asia,  India,  Pakistan,  the 
Tashkent  Agreement,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Chinese  situation,  Vietnam. 

The  Vice  President  discussed  his  trip  and 
a  variety  of  matters  involving  economics, 
military,  political. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  talked  about  the 
number  of  men  in  the  Department,  the  op- 
eration of  that  Department,  the  problems 
facing  that  Department,  our  military 
strength,  our  equipment,  various  matters. 

Each  of  them  took  questions  on  any  sub- 
ject— not  the  British  system  of  appearing 
before  the  House  of  Commons  and  an- 
swering questions,  but  we  extend  it  a 
little  further.    We  have  had  all  the  Congress 


in  this  year.  We  have  had  a  number  of  the 
labor  leaders  in  this  year — Mr.  Meany  and 
Mr.  Reuther.®  We  plan  to  have  a  dinner 
of  this  kind  for  them  just  as  soon  as  we  can 
arrange  it.  We  are  trying  to  be  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Meany  to  see  what  his  pleasure  is 
in  the  matter. 

We  will  have  educators,  lawyers,  doctors, 
dentists,  and  newspaper  people  in.  And 
when  we  have  these  meetings,  they  will  have 
the  privilege  of  doing  what  you  do  twice 
a  day  here,  ask  questions  about  matters  that 
concern  you. 

One  of  the  matters  that  I  think  indicates 
a  need  for  information  and  pointing  up  of 
problems  just  at  this  moment  is  our  cost 
of  living.  Every  poll  shows  that  our  people 
are  concerned  with  the  cost  of  living.  Every 
day  the  President  is  concerned  with  the  cost 
of  living.  Every  day  every  housewife  is 
concerned  with  it. 

So  when  I  called  in  the  Governors  the 
other  day,''  I  pointed  up  to  them  that  we 
are  approaching  full  employment.  We  had 
3  million  unemployed,  73  million  employed. 
I  gave  them  my  view  as  I  did  the  mayors 
this  morning,  as  I  did  the  businessmen  last 
night,  as  I  did  Mr.  Meany  and  Mr.  Reuther 
when  I  met  with  them  earlier  this  year,  as 
I  did  all  the  Congress — every  Member  of  the 
House  and  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  as 
I  did  all  the  House  chairmen  and  all  the 
Senate  chairmen,  and  as  I  did  you  last  week. 

There  is  not  much  difference.  New  facts 
come  in.  We  get  a  new  picture  on  revenues 
one  day,  and  a  price  rise  one  day,  a  price 
decline  another  day,  and  they  change  the 
story  some — but  the  general  problem  that 
you  have  is  an  economy  where  you  have  most 
of  your  people  working  at  reasonably  good 


*  W.  Beverley  Murphy,  President  of  Campbell  Soup 
Company  and  Chairman  of  the  Business  Council. 
**See  1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  II,  Item  632. 


®  George  Meany,  President  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and 
Walter  Reuther,  President  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America. 

'"  See  Items  1 21-124. 
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wages  and  shortages  developing,  things  of 
that  kind.  So  we  discussed  that  last  night. 
We  discussed  it  this  morning.  We  will  be 
discussing  it  with  the  Congressmen,  with  the 
Senators,  with  the  country,  with  the  Gov- 
ernors, with  business  and  labor,  et  cetera. 

BUSINESS   REACTION   TO   DISCUSSIONS 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  how  sympathetic 
did  you  find  the  businessmen  to  your  sug- 
gestions that  they  cut  back  on  capital 
investments? 

The  President.  I  outlined  to  them  the 
situation  as  I  saw  it.  I  made  no  demand 
of  them  and  just  pointed  up  to  them  what 
we  could  accomplish  together  if  we  all 
had  the  same  information  and  understood 
the  same  problem.  I  thought  the  reaction 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  questions 
asked  and  the  exchanges  that  occurred  were 
very  constructive  and  very  helpful. 

I  don't  want  to  be  recommending  myself 
for  the  approval  they  gave  us,  but  they  all 
applauded  the  statements  made  by  the  var- 
ious Cabinet  officers,  by  the  Vice  President, 
and  by  myself.  They  all  had  a  good  under- 
standing of  them.  They  asked  questions. 
Several  of  them  got  up  and  pointed  out 
how  they  appreciated  this,  that  there  had 
never  been  the  flow  of  information  between 
any  President  and  the  industrial  leadership 
in  this  country  that  we  had  now,  meeting 
every  few  months  and  discussing  them,  that 
our  door  had  always  been  open  to  them 
and  they  appreciated  this. 

I  asked  them  about  how  many  of  them 
would  recommend  a  tax  increase  if  they 
were  President.  I  answered  some  of  the 
questions  they  asked  me.  We  had  a  good 
constructive  meeting.  A  good  many  of 
them  were  kind  enough  to  say  they  thought 


this  was  the  best  meeting  we  had  ever  had 
together. 

We  had  the  Secretary  of  State  who  had  to 
go  to  another  meeting,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  had  to  go  to  another  meeting. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  appeared  before 
the  dinner.  We  ate  dinner  in  about  45 
minutes.  We  went  in  to  dinner  about  8, 
I  guess,  and  came  out  about  9. 

I  had  a  reception  line  and  shook  hands 
with  each  one  of  them.  Then  we  went  in 
and  had  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Vice  President,  in 
that  order.  We  went  in  and  ate  at  8  o'clock; 
we  came  back  at  9  o'clock.  Then  I  spoke 
to  them  for  15  or  20  minutes,  answered  ques- 
tions, and  had  each  member  of  the  Cabinet 
there,  plus  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  plus  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr.  Martin,  and 
plus  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  Mr. 
Schultze.  I  told  them  that  each  man  would 
be  ready  to  answer  any  question  any  busi- 
nessman had  to  ask,  and  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  their  complaints,  their  suggestions, 
their  criticism. 

POLITICAL   SITUATION  IN   VIETNAM 

[5.]  Q.  I  wonder,  sir,  if  you  can  give 
us  your  views  and  comments  on  the  current 
domestic  political  trouble  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  specifically,  should  there  be  a  change 
in  government,  what  effect  this  might  have 
on  the  war? 

The  President.  I  would  answer  all  your 
questions  in  one  sentence,  that  there  is  not 
any  information  that  I  could  give  you  that 
would  add  to  what  you  have  read  in  the 
papers.  I  think  that  there  is  a  very  adequate 
free  flow  of  information  out  there,  and 
everything  that  is  reported  to  this  Govern- 
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ment  in  that  field  is  pretty  well  known  to 
3^ou  either  simultaneously,  by  the  time  I  get 
it,  or  maybe  sometimes  a  little  ahead  of  me. 

DUTIES  OF   THE   SPECIAL  ASSISTANTS 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  it  be  said 
that  as  your  new  Special  Assistant,  Mr.  Ros- 
tow  will  take  over  all  or  many  of  the  duties 
and  assignments  handled  by  McGeorge 
Bundy?  ^ 

The  President.  It  could  be,  but  that 
would  be  inaccurate.  It  would  not  be  true. 
Most  of  the  men  play  any  position  here. 
We  hope — I  hope  Mr.  Rostow  can.  Part 
of  the  work  Mr.  Bundy  did  we  will  say 
will  now  be  done  by  Mr.  Komer.  Some 
of  the  work  Mr.  Bundy  did  is  now  being 
done  by  Jack  Valenti  and  Bill  Moyers.® 
There  will  be  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Valen- 
ti and  Mr.  Moyers  formerly  did  that  Mr. 
Kintner  will  do.  He  will  be  Special  As- 
sistant.   He  will  be  paid  $30,000  a  year. 

He  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  President, 
and  if  he  needs  to  play  first  base  or  second 
base  or  third  base,  I  hope  that  he  can  do  it. 
He  is  equipped  to  do  it.  I  don't  want  him 
to  play  any  position  too  long,  because  he 
gets  too  familiar  with  you  all — and  familiari- 
ty breeds  contempt. 

consumer  purchases 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  speech 
this  morning  you  seemed  to  be  advocating 
in  some  sense  a  buyers'  strike.  I  hate  to 
use  that  word,  but  you  suggested  that  house- 
wives and  consumers  might  not 

The  President.  No,  I  would  not  use  that 
word,  and  I  did  not  advocate  that.  You 
were  very  accurate  on  my  statement  yester- 


®  McGeorge   Bundy,   former   Special   Assistant   to 
the  President. 

®  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Special  Assistant  to  tlie  President. 


day  on  the  tax  situation.  But  I  did  not  ad- 
vocate any  buyers'  strike.  I  won't  advocate 
any  kind  of  strike,  ever. 

Q.  I  just  wondered  if  you  would  give 
us  your  thinking  on  this  matter? 

The  President.  I  did  this  morning.  I 
can't  add  anything  to  that.  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  for  all  of  us  to  be  selective  in  our 
purchases,  and  when  we  see  that  a  com- 
modity is  scarce  or  that  it  has  suffered  from 
the  weather  or  from  some  other  unusual 
situation  that  has  resulted  in  the  price  sky- 
rocketing, that  we  can  just  turn  the  other 
cheek,  go  the  other  way,  and  that  will  have 
a  very  good  effect  and  balance  things  out. 

I  think  it  would  be  good  if  our  v/ives 
chose  to  do  so.  I  am  not  requiring  them 
to  do  it  or  forcing  them  to  do  it,  or  trying 
to  make  them  do  it.  Don't  get  that  in  there. 
But  I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect  if 
we  would  really  put  on  our  glasses  and  look 
at  these  prices  and  see  who  it  was  that  had  a 
commodity  or  product  that  was  in  short 
supply,  and  whether  we  could  make  any 
substitute  or  exchange  for  it. 

My  mother  used  to  say,  "The  one  eats  the 
most  cornbread  gets  the  most  cake."  I  as- 
sume that  was  because  we  had  more  corn- 
bread  than  cake.  That  is  a  thing  we  might 
all  practice  now  when  our  fellow  man  is 
working  and  buying. 

MEXICAN    AMERICANS 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  heard 
anything  to  the  effect  that  Mexican  Amer- 
icans feel  they  should  have  more  attention.? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  have  heard  that  all 
my  Hfe.  And  I  agree  with  them.  I  think 
they  should  have  more  attention.  I  am 
going  to  give  them  all  the  attention  I  can. 
I  haven't  given  them  enough.  I  want  to 
give  them  more.  I  think  that  they  are  en- 
tided  to  more  consideration  in  Government 
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employment  than  they  have  received.  I 
think  they  have  been  discriminated  against 
in  housing,  in  education,  in  jobs.  I  don't 
think  we  can  be  very  proud  of  our  record 
in  that  field. 

I  want  to  see  it  improved.  I  feel  a  very 
high  regard  and  great  respect  for  their 
people  and  a  deep  affection  for  them.  I 
want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  improve  their 
lot.  I  think  some  of  their  complaints  and 
their  protests  have  been  well  founded,  and 
they  have  pointed  up  some  things  that  we 
needed  to  hear.  I  hope  that  the  appropriate 
people,  including  the  President,  can  take 
prompt  action  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  they  might 
be  included  in  the  coming  up  Conference  on 
Equal  Opportunity? 

The  President.  I  have  not  explored  that. 
I  don't  know  the  thinking  behind  it.  But 
they  can  be  included  in  any  conference  any 
time  they  would  have  one.  My  door  is  open 
to  them  always.  I  am  very  anxious  to  ex- 
change views  with  them.  If  they  are  ready 
for  a  conference,  I  will  be  ready  for  one. 

BUSINESS   OPINION   ON   TAX   INCREASE 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  asked 
the  businessmen  last  night  if  any  of  them 
would  call  for  a  tax  increase  now  if  he  were 
President,  can  you  say  what  their  response 
to  that  was? 

The  President.  I  asked  anyone  who  felt 
that  they  would  recommend  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  Congress  increase  taxes 
now  to  raise  their  right  hands,  and  there 
were  no  hands  raised. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  AND  THE  BUDGET 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  relation  to  the 
talk  about  inflation  currendy 


The  President.  Whose  talk?     General? 

Q.  Yes,  general  talk.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  various  actions  that  the  Congress 
has  taken  with  your  budget,  both  in  cutting 
and  adding  to? 

The  President.  We  have  a  great  problem 
in  housing  in  this  country,  particularly  in 
the  cities.  If  you  will  go  into  the  center  o£ 
our  cities  and  see  how  some  of  our  people 
live— the  fact  that  there  are  not  many  people 
building  or  renovating  or  improving,  or  who 
have  been  providing  in  the  past  desirable 
housing  for  our  poor  people — you  can  see 
the  problem  we  have. 

We  are  trying  to  find  a  new  approach  to 
that  through  the  experimental  rent  supple- 
ment. We  don't  know  that  that  is  the  an- 
swer. But  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  and  the  home  builders'  indus- 
try, and  the  experts  in  housing  in  private 
and  Government  circles  feel  that  it  is  worth 
testing. 

So  we  asked,  as  you  know,  for  a  modicum 
of  money  for  that  experiment.  It  was  au- 
thorized last  year,  I  went  to  the  hospital 
and  the  appropriation  was  held  over  until 
this  year,  until  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee could  consider  it  further.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  a  good  part  of  the  fiscal  year  is 
gone,  the  money  we  asked  for  last  October — 
October,  November,  December,  January, 
February,  and  March  have  passed — the  Com- 
mittee reduced  that  request  for  a  Teacher 
Corps  and  for  a  rent  supplement  to  a  figure 
around  I21  million,  the  two  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve, $21  or  $22  million. 

Now  that  was  a  great  issue,  and  you  all 
had  your  backgrounders  that  the  future 
"fall"  of  the  Johnson  administration  was  just 
around  the  corner. 

That  was  the  test,  and  I  read  about  it  for 
about  3  days  here  and  sat  trembling,  wait- 
ing for  the  announcement  of  that  roll  call, 
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because  everything  depended  on  that  $22 
million  vote.  They  had  it  and  it  vjzs 
adopted. 

Then  in  the  same  bill  they  added  one 
that  \v2iS  not  so  important,  $41  million  to 
school  districts  in  the  impacted  areas,  some 
o£  which  are  rather  wealthy  districts — some 
adjoining  here  that  are  in  rather  good  shape. 
That  was  over  and  above  the  budget.  So 
they  attempted  for  2  days  to  reduce  the  fci 
million,  and  then  in  2  minutes  put  in  $41 
million.  That  is  a  sample  of  the  reaction  on 
that  appropriation  bill. 

The  Coast  Guard  bill  I  signed  this  morn- 
ing,^^  and  you  have  a  statement  on  that — 
the  total  authorization  is  $126  million.  The 
Committee  and  the  Congress  in  their  wis- 
dom saw  fit  to  add  $23,079,000  in  excess 
of  what  we  desire  or  request  or  think  is  de- 
sirable this  year. 

The  GI  education  bill  was  the  first  bill 
we  got  this  year. 

Is  Senator  Long  ^^  still  here  ?  He  is  gone, 
but  that  came  out  of  the  Congress,  and  a 
good  many  were  here  who  signed  it.  That 
added  almost  $300  million  to  our  budget 
this  year,  and  will  add  almost  $2  billion  over 
the  total  period.  Now  we  have  cut,  as  I 
said  this  morning,  $16  or  $17  billion  from 
tlie  departmental  requests,  and  there  are 
certainly  more  that  may  be  able  to  be  re- 
duced. Any  place  we  can  find  something 
that  we  think  it  is  wise  to  forgo,  we  are 
going  to  do  it. 

We  have  Cabinet  officers  coming  in  here 
tomorrow  to  meet.  I  hope  Mr.  Kintner 
can  be  here  to  meet  with  them  the  first 
time.  We  are  going  to  look  at  anything 
under  their  jurisdiction  that  could  be  for- 
gone or  eliminated  or  postponed  or  stretched 

"  See  Item  159. 

"  Senator  Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana,  majority 
whip  of  the  Senate. 


out  in  the  hope  of  saving  money,  particular- 
ly in  the  tight  places  where  labor  is  tight  and 
commodities  are  tight,  lumber  and  construc- 
tion and  those  fields.  But  the  whole  field 
we  will  review.  Now  we  do  that  nearly 
every  month,  but  we  will  do  it  again  to- 
morrov^. 

If  we  can  impound  anything  that  we 
don't  have  to  spend,  we  will  do  it.  In  my 
judgment — I  talked  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  again  this  morn- 
ing; I  am  in  consultation  with  the  men  in 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees nearly  every  week — I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  committees  and  the 
Congress  will  not  substantially,  I  am  speak- 
ing in  terms  of  billions  now,  reduce  that 
$1 12  billion-plus  budget. 

I  don't  think  they  will  reduce  it.  Now  we 
are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  speeches  on  it  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  talking  and 
there  are  going  to  be  a  good  many  handouts. 
They  are  going  to  say  we  ought  to  cut  ex- 
penditures, but  you  cut  one  of  these  veterans 
hospitals  and  see  what  a  buzzsaw  you  run 
into — or  you  eliminate  some  post  office  and 
you  cut  out  some  water  project  or  you  defer 
some  of  these  things. 

My  judgment  is  that  the  money  we  have 
in  the  impacted  areas,  milk  for  children  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  land-grant  college 
aid,  defense  loans,  some  of  those  items  we 
have  cut,  from  the  Record  that  I  read  every 
morning,  they  are  going  to  be  put  back  in. 

I  thought  we  could  reduce  them  and  have 
a  new  formula,  because  we  would  be  putting 
more  back  in,  in  education,  this  year.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  miUion  and  a  half 
children  who  have  no  school  lunch  at  all  to 
have  a  school  lunch  before  a  rich  man's 
child  gets  milk  at  a  subsidy.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  be  unreasonable  about  it.  Congress 
has  their  viewpoint  and  I  have  mine.    I  will 
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try  to  reconcile  them  and  try  to  keep  it  to  a 
minimum  of  friction. 

I  don't  think  that  we  can  reduce  the  pres- 
ent budget  by  billions.  We  will  have  to  let 
time  see.  So  you  look  at  these  men  who 
tell  you  about  how  much  they  ought  to  re- 
duce the  budget.  You  say,  "Okay,  give  me 
your  bill  of  pardculars."  Then  look  at  their 
roll  call  on  the  $41  million.  Well,  they  did 
not  have  a  roll  call  on  that — excuse  me,  that 
was  the  $41  million  addiuon — but  look  at  the 
roll  call  on  the  GI  bill,  $300  million. 

We  have  a  bill  up  there  for  a  wage  in- 
crease. W^e  have  agreed  to  move  the  Gov- 
ernment workers  and  the  military  along  each 
year  for  wage  increases  within  the  3.2  in- 
creased productivity.  Last  year,  as  you 
know,  we  increased  both  of  those,  the  Con- 
gress did.  I  had  to  come  back  for  several 
hundred  million  dollars  more  this  year  in  a 
supplemental  to  pay  for  that  over-riding. 
I  hope  they  won't  do  that  this  year. 

I  have  had  a  general  understanding  that 
we  would  try  to  stay  to  the  guidelines,  but 
there  will  be  efiorts  to  increase  it.  If  I  had 
to  just  make  a  prediction,  and  I  was  really 
anxious  to  keep  as  good  a  record  as  Drew 
Pearson  ^^  says  he  has,  I  would  predict  that 
the  budget  that  finally  comes  to  me  in  the 
form  of  an  appropriation  bill  is  increased 
over  what  we  submitted. 

Does  that  summarize  what  you  want? 

FBI  CHARGES  AGAINST  DRAFT  EVADERS 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  the 
FBI  filed  some  charges  against  some  people 
who  were  involved  in  trying  to  evade  the 
draft.  Do  you  have  some  thoughts  on  a 
problem  of  this  kind  in  the  country  today? 

The  President.  I  don't  understand  that 
word — soughts?     Oh,     thoughts.     No.     I 


saw  that  report.    That  is  about  the  extent  of 
my  information  on  it,  Sid.^^ 

INFILTRATION   BY  NORTH  VIETNAMESE 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  reports 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  infiltrating 
into  the  South  in  greater  numbers.  Can 
you  comment  on  that? 

The  President.  Well,  they  are  infiltrat- 
ing into  the  South,  and  they  are  infiltrating 
in  substantial  numbers.  They  have  been 
for  some  time.  I  think  that  is  very  evident. 
They  are  suffering  very  heavy  casualties. 
They  are  attempting  to  find  an  answer  to 
their  problem  there.  They  are  bringing  in 
a  good  many  more  people  than  they  did  in 
the  early  days  of  the  conflict  out  there  and 
for  that  reason,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
us  to  do  likewise. 

But  I  believe  last  week  they  had  the  sec- 
ond largest  week  of  casualties  that  the  enemy 
has  ever  suffered  out  there.  I  think  that 
the  count  of  those  actually  killed  by  body 
count,  plus  those  who  die,  according  to  our 
estimate  from  those  wounded,  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  50,000  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  I  get  that  report  each  morning. 
Their  dead  by  body  count  is  in  excess  of 
10,000.  Their  wounded  is  something  we  es- 
timate at  more  than  three  times  that  much. 
They  lose  most  of  their  wounded,  and  we 
lose  less  than  i  percent  of  ours. 


[13,]  Q.  Mr.  President,  President  de 
Gaulle  has  now  set  a  specific  timetable  for 
withdrawal  of  NATO,  of  the  NATO  Com- 
mand from  France,  and  of  French  officers 
from  the  NATO  Command.    Do  you  have 


^^  Author  of  the  syndicated  column  "Washington 
Merrv-Go-Round." 


Inc. 


*Sid  Davis  of  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co., 
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any  comment  on  this  ? 

The  President.  No,  I  have  no  comment. 
We  are  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  that 
situation,  I  have  communicated  my  views 
to  the  General,  and  as  he  spells  out  his  to 
us  and  to  the  other  nations  involved,  we 
will  receive  them,  consider  them,  and  act 
appropriately.  When  we  do,  we  will  keep 
you  fully  informed. 

U.S.   FORCES   IN  VIETNAM 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  does  the  in- 
creased infiltration  by  the  North  Vietnamese 


indicate  we  may  have  to  increase  substan- 
tially our  forces  over  there  ? 

The  President.  We  will,  as  I  told  you 
last  July,  from  time  to  tim.e  add  to  our 
forces  in  such  numbers  as  our  Joint  Chiefs 
and  General  Westmoreland  ^'^  may  feel  is 
desirable,  and  as  the  President  may  approve. 

Merriman  Smith,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional: Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Johnson's  sixty-first  news  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White 
House  at  12:50  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  31,  1966. 

"Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Commander, 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet- 


159    Statement  by  the  President   Upon  Signing  Bill   Authorizing 
Appropriations    for    the    Coast   Guard.    March    31^    1966 


I  HAVE  today  approved  H.R.  12762  which 
authorizes  appropriations  of  $126,079,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  the  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

This  authorization  is  $23,079,000  in  excess 
of  my  request.  These  additional  authoriza- 
tions added  by  Congress  are  intended  to 
accelerate  the  Coast  Guard's  vessel,  aviation, 
shore  units  and  housing  replacement  and 
augmentation  programs. 

The  funds  I  requested  for  these  programs 
in  the  1967  budget  are  commensurate  with 
the  authorization  originally  requested, 
rather  than  the  amounts  included  in  H.R. 
12762. 

The  funds  the  administration  requested  in 
the  1967  budget  take  into  account  the  several 
long-range  programs  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  aviation  program  is  being  funded  at  an 
increase  of  $4  million  over  the  1966  level. 
In  all  respects  except  the  establishment  of 


additional  new  helicopter  air  stations,  ac- 
complishment of  the  aviation  program  is  on 
schedule.  All  necessary  actions  for  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  on-going  aviation  opera- 
tions are  being  taken.  The  1967  budget, 
moreover,  provides  for  the  sixth  of  a  total  of 
fifteen  new  air  stations  called  for  by  the 
aviation  program. 

The  program  for  shore  units  is  in  its  initial 
year  in  1966  with  funding  of  $10.2  million. 
This  is  increased  in  the  1967  budget  to  $13.8 
million. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  sets  of 
public  family  quarters  are  being  budgeted 
in  1967  at  a  cost  of  $6.7  million.  This  sub- 
stantial budget  request  follows  closely  the 
1966  acquisition  of  548  sets  of  quarters  at 
Fort  Jay  on  Governors  Island,  New  York. 
Although  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  deficient 
in  provision  of  housing  for  its  families,  very 
substantial  progress  will  be  continued  at  the 
budget  level  which  was  requested. 

For  the  vessel  replacement  and  augmenta- 
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tion  program,  three  of  the  largest  cutters  are 
budgeted  in  1967  just  as  three  were  budgeted 
in  1966. 

The  1967  budget  for  vessels  differs  from 
that  for  1966  primarily  in  that  it  makes  no 
request  for  210  foot  length  medium  en- 
durance vessels,  five  of  which  were  included 
in  1966  funding.  Sixteen  of  the  new  me- 
dium vessels  have  been  funded  thus  far  of  a 
total  program  requirement  of  30.  It  has  be- 
come apparent  that  perhaps  a  smaller  vessel 
can  be  employed  effectively  at  lower  cost  in 
many  of  the  situations  for  which  210  foot 
length  vessels  were  originally  planned.  A 
I -year  pause  in  construction  of  these  vessels 
is  desirable  in  order  to  develop  new  plans. 


Funds  are  provided  in  the  1967  budget  for 
this  planning  and  also  for  design  of  a  ship 
for  oceanographic  work  and  for  studies  lead- 
ing to  the  design  of  a  class  of  replacement 
icebreakers. 

In  all  areas  other  than  new  vessel  con- 
struction the  1967  budget  equals  or  exceeds 
that  of  1966. 

Thus,  while  I  have  approved  this  measure, 
I  consider  the  funds  requested  for  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  1967  budget  adequate  for 
Coast  Guard  operations.  Therefore  I  do 
not  intend  to  revise  my  budget  request  to 
fund  this  unnecessary  increase. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  12762),  approved 
by  the  President  on  March  30,  is  Public  Law  89-381 
(80  Stat.  96). 


160  Remarks  Upon  Signing  Bill  Authorizing  Medals  Commemorating 
the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  San  Antonio. 
March  31,  1966 


Senator  Yarborough,  Representative  Gon- 
zalez: 

I  am  most  pleased  that  you  could  be 
here  today  for  this  very  satisfying  occa- 
sion. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  striking  of  medals 
in  commemoration  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio.  The  oc- 
casion is  a  proud  one. 

San  Antonio  is  a  great  American  city — 
rich  in  culture,  traditions,  and  memories. 
It  is  a  city  founded  on  bravery  and  nurtured 
by  determination. 

It  is  a  city  that  occupies  a  special  place 
in  the  heart  of  every  Texan — and  really  in 
the  heart  of  every  American.  For  me,  it 
holds  an  even  added  significance.  It  w^as 
there  that  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  were  mar- 
ried 31  years  ago. 

But  San  Antonio  is  much  more  than  just 


a  city  of  memories.  It  is  a  grov^ing,  vibrant, 
and  exciting  city,  very  much  a  part  of  20th- 
century  America.  And  that  is  the  real 
meaning  of  this  authorization.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  is  a  barometer  that  foretells 
the  success  of  Hemisfair  1968  as  an  inter- 
national exposition. 

Hemisfair  1968  is  San  Antonio's  way  of 
telling  the  world  that  progress  is  the  wave 
of  its  future.  And  this  bill  is  the  Nation's 
way  of  seconding  the  motion. 

And  so  I  sign  this  bill  with  best  wishes 
for  the  future  success  of  a  great  city  and  its 
splendid  citizens. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:40  p.m.  in  the 
President's  office  at  the  White  House.  His  open- 
ing words  referred  to  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough 
and  Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  both  of 
Texas.  As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  7526)  is  Public 
Law  89-382  (80  Stat.  98). 

As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  advance 
text  released  by  the  White  House. 
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161  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  Requesting  Extension  of  the  Medicare  Enrollment 
Deadline.    March  31,  1966 


Dear  Mr.  President:  (Dear  Mr,  Spea\er:) 

I  would  like  to  commend,  for  your  early 
consideration,  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  would  extend  from 
March  31  to  May  31  the  deadline  for  en- 
rollment in  the  medical  insurance  portion 
of  the  Social  Security  health  insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  aged. 

As  you  know,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration has  conducted  an  energetic  cam- 
paign to  inform  all  citizens  who  are  already 
65  that  they  must  enroll  by  March  31  to 
be  eligible  for  medical  insurance  coverage, 
which  becomes  effective  July  i. 

The  results  of  this  effort  have  been  re- 
markable. More  than  ^6%  of  the  19.1  mil- 
lion older  people  have  already  signed  up; 
an  additional  5%  have  responded  by  de- 
clining to  enroll. 

Despite  this  enormous  response,  there  will 
be  some  older  citizens  who  will  want  to  en- 
roll after  March  31 — because  they  did  not 
act  quickly  enough,  or  because  somehow 
they  were  not  reached  with  news  of  this 
opportunity. 

The  present  law  permits  enrollment  after 
March  31 — if  there  is  good  cause  for  the 
failure  to  enroll  before  the  deadline.  But 
under  this  provision,  late  enroUees  cannot 
have  protection  for  six  months  after  enroll- 
ment. 


I  believe  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  delay 
protection  to  these  late  enrollees — some  of 
whom  are  those  with  the  greatest  need  for 
medical  insurance. 

Under  my  proposal,  therefore,  those  en- 
rolling in  April  and  May  would  be  eligible 
for  protection  on  July  i  when  the  program 
goes  into  effect. 

Enrollment  of  the  remaining  eligible  citi- 
zens between  March  31  and  June  i  would 
present  no  administrative  problems;  there 
would  still  be  one  month  between  the  dead- 
line and  the  first  payment  of  benefits. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  transmit  to  you 
the  appropriate  draft  language  for  the 
amendment.  I  hope  you  will  give  it  prompt 
and  sympathetic  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  bill  extending  the  Medicare  enrollment  dead- 
line was  approved  by  the  President  on  April  8, 
1966  (see  Item  168). 

On  March  6,  1966,  the  President  signed  Proclama- 
tion 3707  designating  March  as  National  Medicare 
Enrollment  Month  (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs., 
p.  331;  31  F.R.  4191;  3  CFR,  1966  Comp.,  p.  30). 


162    Letter  Concerning  Construction  of  Freeways  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.    April  i,  1966 

Dear  Commissioner  Tohriner:  interstate  freeways  within  the  District  of 
Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  31,  Columbia,  and  advising  me  that  the  Board 
1966,    transmitting    the    statement   of    the  of  Commissioners  has  endorsed  the  state- 
Policy  Advisory  Committee  on  the  plans  for  ment  of  the  Committee. 
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The  Committee's  decision  to  seek  the  aid 
of  a  consultant,  and  its  unanimous  statement 
following  the  consultant's  report,  are  re- 
assuring to  me  and  will  be  reassuring  to  the 
Congress  and  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  review  demonstrates  that 
freeways,  which  the  District  must  have,  can 
and  will  be  located  and  constructed  in  ways 
that  reflect  all  significant  community  needs 
and  values.  I  hope  that  the  necessary  funds 
will  speedily  be  made  available. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Hon.  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  Washijigton, 
D.C.] 

note:  Commissioner  Tobriner's  letter  was  made  pub- 


lic by  the  White  House  along  with  the  President's 
reply. 

The  Policy  Advisory  Committee,  which  had  un- 
dertaken the  study  on  January  19  at  the  President's 
request,  recommended  "that  certain  freeway  proj- 
ects, for  which  construction  is  either  underway  or 
imminent,  should  proceed  without  delay,  and  that 
future  project  plans  be  reviewed  with  increased 
emphasis  on  the  reduction  of  the  imipact  of  such 
construction  on  our  communities." 

Mr.  Tobriner's  letter  stated  that  the  Commis- 
sioners "strongly  support  actions  to  reduce  such 
community  impact  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  even 
though  the  obvious  measures  that  are  contemplated 
by  the  Committee  will  undoubtedly  result  in  in- 
creased construction  costs." 

The  complete  text  of  the  letter  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
(vol.2,  p.  487). 

The  3 -page  "Statement  of  the  Policy  Advisory 
Committee  on  Current  Freeway  Plans  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  dated  March  31,  1966,  was 
made  available  with  the  text  of  the  letters. 


163    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  17th  Anniversary  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.    April  4,  1966 


SEVENTEEN  YEARS  AGO  today,  with 
the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the 
Western  nations  drew  together  in  a  historic 
undertaking  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  com- 
mon heritage,  and  civilization  of  our  peoples. 

For  the  United  States  this  meant  rounding 
the  last  corner  on  the  long  road  from  self- 
imposed  isolation  to  full  acceptance  of  our 
responsibilities  in  the  world.  For  our  allies 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signified  a  de- 
parture, no  less  historic,  from  traditional 
pursuit  of  national  interests  narrowly  con- 
strued. In  the  treaty  we  together  acknowl- 
edged a  common  destiny  and  the  duty  to 
pursue  it  together. 

We  decided  that  if  we  didn't  hang  to- 
gether, we  would  hang  separately.  Nearly 
two  decades  of  time  have  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  read  the  lesson  for  the 
future  in  two  world  catastrophes  out  of  the 
past. 


The  Adantic  alliance  deterred  the  threat- 
ened aggression  which  brought  it  into  being. 

Behind  the  military  bulwark  it  raised  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  North  Cape,  an  era  of 
unprecedented  growth  and  well-being  began. 

Within  the  framework  of  security  it  pro- 
vided, the  vision  of  a  united  Europe  became 
a  practical  undertaking,  now  far  advanced. 

The  Atlantic  alliance  has  succeeded  per- 
haps better  than  its  founders  dared  hope. 
Yet  we  must  never  forget  why  it  has 
prospered. 

The  unique  quality  of  the  alliance  for 
peace  lies  in  the  joining  of  sovereign  nations 
in  an  integrated  system  of  collective  defense. 
We  and  our  partners,  in  painstaking  effort, 
created  the  peacetime  planning  agencies  and 
integrated  military  commands  called  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  These 
institutions  aflord  practical  assurance  that 
aggression  would  be  met  by  allies  acting  at 
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once  and  as  one.  They  have  insured  the 
peoples  of  the  Adantic  community  17  years 
of  peace. 

NATO  was  created  as  an  instrument  of 
peace.  Its  objectives  are  to  remove  tempta- 
tion to  aggression  and  to  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  seeking  a  settlement  in  Central 
Europe,  based  on  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination, providing  increased  security  for 
East  and  West  alike.  Every  lesson  of  our 
common  experience  argues  that  these  objec- 
tives should  be  pursued  in  closest  concert. 

Together  w^ith  13  other  allied  nations,  we 
have  declared  our  resolve  to  carry  on,  to 
strengthen  and  perfect  our  NATO  system 


in  this  constructive  spirit.  We  shall  not 
abandon  an  institution  which  has  proved 
itself  in  the  hour  of  peril. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  unity 
of  action  in  the  Western  family  is  fully  re- 
established and  our  common  interests  and 
aspirations  are  again  expressed  through  in- 
stitutions which  command  universal  sup- 
port among  us. 

note:  For  President  Truman's  address  on  April  4, 
1949,  at  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
see  "Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, 1949,"  Item  68.  See  also  President  Johnson's 
address  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
delivered  before  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  on 
March  23,  1966,  Item  142  above. 


164    Remarks  at  a  Program  in  Recognition  of  Cost  Reduction 
Achievements  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
April  5,  1966 


Secretary  Freeman,  Chairman  Cooley,  Con- 
gressman Michel,  distinguished  award  win- 
ners, and  my  jriends  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  Secre- 
tary for  asking  me  to  come  here  and  share 
this  pleasure  v^ith  you  this  morning.  And 
I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  the  high 
honor  that  you  have  achieved,  the  success 
that  has  attended  your  eferts,  the  results 
that  have  come  your  way,  and  those  that 
are  still  in  the  offing. 

I  want  to  personally  and  publicly  express 
my  deep  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  I  said  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  and  majority  leader 
yesterday,  I  am  very  proud  of  Chair- 
man Cooley  and  Congressman  Michel 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  their  con- 
structive and  prompt  action  in  connection 
with  our  food  for  India  resolution  which  we 
submitted,  it  just  seems,  a  few  hours  ago. 


They  have  already  considered  it,  had  their 
hearings,  reported  it,  and  passed  it  without 
a  roll  call.  That  is  the  way  I  like  to  see 
them  handle  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Harold. 

The  farmers  of  America,  because  of  their 
ingenuity,  because  of  their  diligence,  their 
hard  work,  their  stick-to-it-iveness,  their 
desire  to  give  a  value  received,  have  given 
us  an  abundance  that  we  can  now,  as  good 
friends  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  help 
to  supply  our  neighbors  in  need. 

There  is  no  greater  satisfaction  that  can 
come  to  any  human  being  than  the  one  that 
came  to  us  the  other  day,  when  we  learned 
of  the  possibility  of  some  millions  of  people 
dying  of  famine  in  India  this  year,  when  we 
could  open  our  warehouses  to  them  and 
take  the  fruits  of  our  bounty  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  labor  over  the  years  that  we  had 
stored,  and  share  part  of  it  with  them  and 
still  have  sufficient  reserves  on  hand  to  take 
care  of  our  own  people. 
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I  am  very  proud  of  the  way  Secretary 
Freeman  lias  administered  the  Departmxent 
of  Agriculture.  He  has  shown  imagination 
and  he  has  shown  diligence.  He  has  shown 
a  prudence  and  a  thrift  that  makes  him 
one  of  the  greatest  administrators  that  this 
Government  has  ever  known.  He  has  al- 
ways looked  after  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  but  he  has  not  been  unaware  of 
the  interests  of  all  Americans. 

I  just  asked  him  a  few  minutes  ago,  when 
they  were  talking  to  me  about  saving  $15 
million  in  storage  rates,  "How  much  do  you 
spend  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  just 
storing  surpluses  ?  "  The  man  that  answered 
me  said,  "When  Mr.  Freeman  came  in,  the 
taxpayers  were  spending  $400  million  a  year 
on  storage  costs.  We  are  spending  $200 
million  a  year  now." 

That  means  that  we  have  disposed  of  some 
of  the  stuff  we  had  in  storage.  That  means 
we  have  improved  on  the  storage,  we  have 
improved  on  the  rates.  And  the  net  result 
is  that  the  taxpayer  is  spending  just  half  as 
much  now  as  he  did  when  the  Secretary 
took  office. 

In  all  of  these  economies  and  all  of  these 
good  management  practices,  each  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  justly 
take  pride.  As  public  servants  we  know, 
or  at  least  we  ought  to  know,  that  the  habits 
that  we  are  most  in  need  of  reforming  are 
our  own,  although  Mark  Twain  used  to  say 
that  nothing  so  needs  reforming  as  the  other 
people's  habits. 

Our  Government  is  very  complex  and 
times  change.  It  keeps  us  busy  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  needs  of  the  moment 
and  of  the  hour.  Old  ways  quickly  become 
inefficient  ways,  and  inefficiency  leads  to 
waste.  We  have  a  war  on  waste  and  we 
are  trying  to  prove  to  the  people  who  work 
in  Government  that  we  just  cannot  afford 
the  waste  that  we  have  been  enjoying  in  the 


years  past. 

I  believe  that  waste  is  a  crime.  I  believe 
that  waste  is  against  our  freedom.  I  believe 
that  waste  is  against  our  progress.  Thus,  I 
believe  that  waste  is  against  the  American 
people.  So  I  have  said  that  controlling  waste 
is  like  bailing  a  boat;  you  have  to  keep  at  it. 
There  is  no  time  to  rest.  All  of  our  great 
dreams,  all  of  our  visions,  and  all  of  our 
plans  will  come  to  nothing  if  we  do  not  press 
forward  with  our  reforms. 

We  are  a  rich  and  expanding  nation.  We 
are  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  the 
healthiest  nation  in  the  world,  the  best  edu- 
cated nation,  and  the  one  that  I  think  has 
the  most  to  really  be  thankful  for.  We  are 
educating  our  young,  we  are  caring  for  our 
sick,  we  are  providing  opportunities  for  our 
poor,  we  are  rebuilding  our  cities,  we  are 
beautifying  our  country,  we  are  exploring 
the  heavens — and  Mrs.  Johnson  is  exploring 
the  Rio  Grande,  I  see  from  the  morning 
paper. 

But  nevertheless,  in  doing  all  these  things 
we  have  to  sometimes  drag  some  of  our  most 
respected  and  our  best  intentioned  colleagues 
and  get  them  by  the  neck  and  drag  them 
every  step  of  the  way.  These  efforts  I  think 
are  vital  to  our  future  and  the  future  of  this 
world,  but  they  have  a  price  tag  attached 
because  progress  never  comes  cheaply.  Our 
citizens  should  be  willing  to  pay  that  price 
because  they  have  shown  their  willingness 
time  and  time  again  to  do  that. 

Some  of  our  people  feared  the  socialism 
of  social  security.  Well,  that's  when  I 
came  to  town.  And  I  remember  the  horror 
that  some  Congressmen  expressed  before 
we  passed  the  first  social  security  bill,  al- 
though there  were  really  less  than  a  dozen 
of  them  voted  against  it  when  we  called 
the  roll  back  in  1935.  But  some  feared 
the  socialism  of  social  security.  And  a 
good  many,  I  remember,  spoke  for  a  num- 
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ber  of  years  about  the  Fair  Deal  of  Medi- 
care. But  they  are  here,  both  of  them. 
Thank  God  the  status  quo  did  not  prevail. 

Now  I  see  here  this  morning  that  the 
status  quo  is  not  prevailing.  You  are  re- 
forming, you  are  improving.  A  year  ago 
last  November,  at  the  first  Cabinet  meet- 
ing following  my  election  to  the  Presidency, 
I  said  that  "as  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford 
to  waste  a  single  dollar  out  of  our  resources 
on  old  programs  which  once  may  have 
been  essential,  but  which  time  and  events 
have  overtaken." 

So  I  have  come  here  this  morning  because 
a  great  Cabinet  officer  and  his  entire  De- 
partment have  taken  that  directive  to  heart. 
Under  Orville  Freeman's  leadership,  with 
the  help  of  Jane,  this  Department  became 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  all  the  civilian 
agencies — and  she  made  more  than  her  50 
percent  contribution,  too,  Orville. 

I  am  glad  to  honor  these  Special  Award 
Merit  winners  today  because  you  show  that 
you  have  a  determination  to  build  a  great 
record  here.  I  have  noted,  for  example, 
that  your  nev/  packaging  methods  for  dried 
milk  will  save  $120,000  a  year.  Now,  none 
of  these  cost-cutting  ideas  was  in  practice 
when  we  first  declared  the  war  on  waste. 
These  ideas  came  from  Federal  employees. 
They  came  from  people  who  work  for  their 
Government  who  have  ingenuity  and 
imagination. 

The  record  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shows  that  effective  and  efficient 
Government  is  responsive  and  warm  and 
concerned  with  our  people.  That  is  why 
I  wanted  to  come  by  this  morning,  to  say 
thanks  to  each  of  you  for  what  you  have 
done,  and  to  tell  you  that  I  will  be  watch- 
ing in  the  days  ahead  for  any  improve- 
ments that  you  can  make.  I  wanted  to  let 
you  know  that  all  the  people  in  this  land 
are  grateful  to  you  for  not  being  satisfied 


with  that  old,  worn-out  phrase,  "Well,  we 
have  always  done  it  this  way."  You  are 
looking  up,  not  down.  You  are  moving 
ahead,  not  backward.  And  that  truly  is 
the  real  strength  of  our  Government. 

I  think  every  person  in  this  room,  and 
every  person  in  this  country,  should  be 
grateful  for  the  great  production  record  that 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  made. 
They  have  given  us  food  when  we  needed 
it,  quality  that  has  never  been  excelled; 
they  have  given  us  an  abundance  that  not 
only  will  take  care  of  all  of  our  needs,  but 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  help  the  other 
starving  millions  of  people  of  the  world. 

I  was  talking  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India.  And  when  I  left  her  and  returned 
to  the  Mansion  I  realized  that  except  for 
the  great  work  that  the  farmers  of  America 
had  done,  and  the  great  work  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  done  in  coun- 
seling, in  guiding,  and  in  helping  them,  that 
more  people  would  starve  in  India  this  year 
than  live  in  both  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam.  So  that's  a  record  that  you  can 
be  proud  of. 

I  see  that  your  committee  in  the  House, 
as  I  just  observed,  is  equally  as  efficient.  It 
believes  in  cost  consciousness.  It  believes 
in  saving  money.  Otherwise,  it  could  have 
taken  2  or  3  weeks  around  here,  hearing  my 
India  bill  the  other  day.  They  reported  it 
out  promptly.  I  hope  the  Senate  committee 
will  follow  your  example,  Mr.  Cooley,  and 
save  money  by  acting  on  this  measure  before 
the  Easter  holidays. 

Now  one  little  thought  I  want  to  leave 
with  you  before  I  get  away:  One  of  my 
assistants  just  reminded  me  that  this  morning 
the  last  employee  in  the  White  House  signed 
up  to  buy  a  savings  bond.  That  gave  us  a 
100  percent  record.  Just  a  few  days  ago  we 
were  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
You  had   42  percent  of  your  people  that 
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bought  bonds  and  we  had  41.  And  we 
started  doing  something  about  it. 

Of  course,  we  don't  have  as  many  people 
over  at  the  White  House  as  you  have  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  maybe  I 
was  a  little  more  persuasive  with  them  than 
I  can  be  with  you. 

I  knov^  the  problems  that  ail  of  us  have 
in  this  day  of  rising  costs,  when  we  are  trying 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  our  families,  but  we 
have  men  out  in  Vietnam  who  have  made 
great  sacrifices  and  are  making  great  sacri- 
fices for  us.  At  this  particular  time  we  have 
launched  a  savings  bond  program.  We 
want  it  to  go  well  in  the  country,  and  I  just 
hope  the  Government  can  set  a  good 
example. 

I  have  raised  the  interest  rates  so  that  you 
can  get  a  fair  return  on  your  investment.  I 
think  that  if  you  can  possibly  spare  the 
money,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to 
do  for  yourself  and  for  your  family.  I  know 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  do  for  your  coun- 
try. So  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  come 
back  here  in  the  not  too  distant  future  and 


have  the  Secretary  tell  me  that  that  42  per- 
cent record  of  yours  may  not  have  been 
improved  as  much  as  our  few  employees 
improved  mine  over  at  the  White  House, 
but  at  least  improved  it  enough  to  justify  my 
coming  back  and  thanking  you. 
Goodby. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:15  a.m.  on  the 
patio  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  after  present- 
ing awards  to  37  employees  of  the  Department  who 
were  credited  with  ideas  that  saved  more  than  $26 
million  in  Federal  funds.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Representative  Harold  D.  Cooley  of 
North  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  Representative  Robert  H.  Michel 
of  Illinois,  member  of  the  agriculture  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

During  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to 
Representative  John  W.  McCormack  of  Massachu- 
setts, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sena- 
tor Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  Mrs.  Orville  L.  (Jane)  Freeman,  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi, 
Prime  Minister  of  India,  who  had  recently  com- 
pleted a  visit  to  the  United  States  (see  Items  148, 
149,  152). 

For  a  statement  by  the  President  upon  signing 
the  resolution  supporting  U.S.  participation  in  food 
relief  for  India,  see  Item  180. 


165    Remarks  at  a  Ceremony  Honoring  Mrs.  Mona  M.  Dayton  as 
"Teacher  of  the  Year."    April  5^  1966 


Mrs,  Dayton,  Secretary  Gardner,  Mr,  Du- 
bins\y,  my  friends: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  this 
morning  to  pay  this  very  just  tribute  to  this 
very  dedicated  lady. 

My  thoughts,  like  those  of  many  Amer- 
icans these  days,  are  very  much  on  battles 
and  soldiers  and  the  bitter  necessities  of  war. 
But  I  am  very  delighted  this  morning  to 
take  a  moment  away  from  these  concerns, 
although  not  completely  away. 

I  thought  this  morning  of  something  that 
General  Omar  Bradley  said  many  years 
ago.    I  was  just  reading  his  book  the  other 


day  describing  the  landing  on  Normandy.^ 
General  Bradley  said,  "The  teacher  is  the 
real  soldier  of  democracy.  Others  can  de- 
fend it,  but  only  he  can  make  it  work." 

So  we  are  here  today  to  honor  a  woman 
who  makes  democracy  work.  She  is  a 
soldier  in  the  greatest  and  the  most  glo- 
rious battle  that  man  has  ever  fought — the 
battle  for  the  truth  and  the  understanding 
that  alone  has  set  man  free,  and  that  will, 
alone  and  ultimately,  keep  men  free. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  I  have  honored 


^  "A  Soldier's  Story"   (New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  1 951). 
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such  a  soldier  as  Teacher  of  the  Year,  but 
never,  I  think,  have  Look  magazine  and 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
made  a  more  deserving  or  a  better  choice. 
We  have  certainly  never  honored  a  more 
unusual  teacher  than  the  remarkable  and 
renowned  lady  we  have  come  here  this  morn- 
ing to  congratulate,  Mrs.  Mona  Dayton  of 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

She  has  done  more  than  just  teach  her 
first  graders  how  to  read  and  write.  She 
has  taken  the  great  outdoors  of  Tucson  as 
her  classroom,  and  the  great  desert  as  her 
desk.  She  has  taken  the  animals  as  her 
teaching  assistants,  and  she  has  taken  na- 
ture and  beauty  by  one  hand,  and  boys  and 
girls  by  the  other,  and  she  has  made  them 
dance  together  in  a  happy  circle  of  under- 
standing and  respect. 

In  Mrs.  Dayton's  class,  I  am  told  that 
there  are  a  number  of  6-year-old  scientists 
who  know  how  to  build  a  sun  dial  and  know 
how  to  construct  a  model  volcano.  That 
is  very  impressive.  When  I  was  6  years  old 
I  knew  litde  about  model  volcanoes,  but  I 
have  learned  a  lot  since  then  from  sitting 
on  top  of  the  real  thing. 

Mrs.  Dayton,  your  remarkable  class  also 
contains,  I  am  informed,  some  young  natu- 
ralists. Their  classmates,  I  hear,  include  an 
owl  and  a  6-foot  boa  constrictor.  I  had 
better  not  let  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Liz  Carpen- 
ter hear  about  that  or  they  will  take  another 
tour  to  Arizona  from  Big  Bend.  And  I  am 
happy  that  that  boa  constrictor  is  not  here 
with  you  today. 

But  Mrs.  Dayton  has  opened  the  eyes  and 
the  ears  of  her  first  graders  so  much  that 
there  are  poets  among  them.  A  little  girl 
named  Karen  described  a  night  in  the  desert, 
and  this  is  the  way  she  described  it: 

"Stardust  on  the  cactus. 

Owls  in  their  nest. 

Birds  listening  to  your  words  In  the  wind." 


This  child  and  her  teacher  help  explain 
why  Government  has  increased  its  commit- 
ment to  education  and  to  training,  since  I 
became  President,  from  a  litde  less  than  $5 
billion  to  a  litde  over  $10  billion  in  less  than 
3  years. 

Today  Mrs.  Dayton  receives  a  pin  and  a 
plaque  which  symbolize  her  honor.  I  know 
that  she  shares  my  view  that  in  this  day  and 
age  we  can  get  no  more  value  from  every 
dollar  we  spend  than  that  we  spend  on 
education  and  on  health. 

I  was  looking  at  the  figures  with  my 
Budget  Director  this  morning.  The  last  3 
years  v/e  have  taken  our  health  expenditures 
In  the  Nation  from  a  little  under  $5  billion 
to  a  little  over  $10  billion,  and  it  is  paying 
such  rich  dividends  in  the  solutions  and  the 
answers  we  are  finding  to  disease. 

So,  Mrs.  Dayton,  you  receive  my  congratu- 
lations. I  also  want  to  appoint  you  this 
morning  to  serve  on  the  commission  which 
will  select  next  year's  Presidential  Scholars 
here  at  the  White  House.  America's  teach- 
ers are  not  only  making  democracy  work, 
they  are  helping  It  to  flourish  and  to  triumph, 
and  they  deserve  our  gratitude,  for  as  it  has 
been  said,  "Through  the  teacher's  hands  pass 
all  members  of  every  profession." 

I  am  so  glad  that  you  could  be  here  with 
us,  and  you  could  be  hearing  some  of  these 
things  that  you  deserve  during  your  lifetime. 
I  have  with  me  this  morning  a  teacher  that 
I  started  out  teaching  with  in  the  first  school 
I  taught  In  many  years  ago,  Mrs.  Opal  Way 
Brooks. 

Come  over,  Mrs.  Brooks.  I  want  you  to 
meet  Mrs.  Dayton.  She  and  I  both  taught 
in  the  same  school  a  few  years  ago. 

And  Mrs.  Brooks,  I  want  you  to  know 
another  teacher.  He  Is  a  retired  man.  He 
Is  here  with  me  this  morning  and  I  want 
him  to  come  over  and  meet  you — Mr. 
Dubinsky.    He  has  been  teaching  me  for 
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about  30  years,  too.  Now  he  is  going  away. 
They  said  he  retired  while  he  could  still  read 
his  obituaries.  He  is  going  to  be  away  for 
about  7  weeks  and  then  he  is  going  to  come 
back  to  us. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:05  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Mrs.  Mona  M.  Dayton,  a  first 
grade  teacher  from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  John  W.  Gardner, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
David  Dubinsky,  outgoing  President  of  the  Inter- 


national Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union.  During 
his  remarks  he  referred  to,  among  others,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  Press  Secretary  and  StafJ 
Director  for  the  First  Lady,  and  Mrs.  Opal  Way 
Brooks,  of  Pearsall,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Dayton  was  chosen  "Teacher  of  the  Year" 
from  a  group  of  finalists  selected  by  a  screening 
committee  of  national  educational  leaders.  The  Na- 
tional Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  is  sponsored 
annually  by  Look  magazine  in  cooperation  with  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  an  organiza- 
tion of  State  superintendents  and  commissioners  of 
education. 


166    Remarks  Upon  Accepting  the  Special  Albert  Lasker  Award  for 
Leadership  in  Health.    April  7,  1966 


Mjy,  Lasher,  Dr.  DeBa\ey,  Dr.  Rus\,  mem- 
bers of  the  awards  committee,  members  of 
the  Las\er  Foundation,  and  distinguished 
guests: 

I  come  here  this  morning  to  accept  grate- 
fully the  1965  Albert  Lasker  Award  for 
Leadership  in  Health,  but  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  to  all  of  those  who  participate  in 
this  ceremony,  and  to  all  of  those  who  may 
read  of  it,  that  I  share  this  honor  with  the 
Members  of  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses 
who  played  such  an  important  part  in  trans- 
lating our  recommendations  and  our  pro- 
posals into  reality. 

They  have  declared  that  not  only  life  but 
a  healthy  life  must  be  among  man's  inalien- 
able rights.  Since  I  became  your  President 
a  little  over  2  years  ago,  we  have  increased 
our  Federal  investment  in  education  from  a 
little  less  than  $5  billion  to  a  little  more  than 
$10  billion  per  year.  Since  I  became  your 
President  a  little  over  2  years  ago,  we  have 
increased  your  investment  in  health  from  a 
littJe  less  than  $5  billion  to  a  little  over  $10 
billion  this  year. 

Now  this  is  not  just  a  box  score  figure.  It 
means  that  this  coming  year  we  will  spend 
1 10  billion  more  on  education  and  health 
than  we  were  spending  when  I  became  Pres- 


ident. It  means  we  will  have  reduced  death 
and  disability.  It  will  mean  a  longer  life- 
span for  our  people.  It  means  that  we  will 
triumph  over  the  preventable  or  controllable 
diseases  which  still  afSict  our  citizens. 

We  have  the  lowest  loss  rate  per  wounded 
soldiers  that  any  army  ever  had  on  a  battle- 
field. In  Vietnam  we  are  losing  less  than 
I  out  of  every  100  men  who  are  wounded. 
The  enemy  is  losing  a  much,  much  higher 
percentage.  And  that  one  we  are  losing  is 
less  than  half  of  what  we  lost  in  Korea. 
That  speaks  for  the  great  advances  that  the 
science  of  medicine  and  the  great  skill  that 
the  doctors  and  surgeons  have  displayed  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

Where  income  and  productivity  are  low- 
est in  America,  disease,  disability,  and 
death  are  highest  in  America.  As  family 
incomes  decline,  infant  mortality  ruthlessly 
goes  up.  And  when  medical  care  is  dis- 
pensed, the  15  million  children  of  the  poor 
always  await  at  the  end  of  the  line.  But 
we  mean  to  change  that.  We  cannot  stop 
there,  because  every  single  minute  in  the 
underprivileged  two-thirds  of  the  world  20 
people  die  of  malaria  and  smallpox  and 
cholera  and  other  infectious  diseases. 

During  the  few  minutes  that  I  am  speak- 
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ing  to  you  this  morning,  loo  persons,  loo 
of  our  fellow  human  beings,  will  die  of  ail- 
ments that  we  have  learned  to  control  in  the 
first  50  years  of  this  century.  In  the  under- 
developed two-thirds  of  the  world,  the  aver- 
age life  span  is  only  35  years,  35  years  that 
is  very  often  plagued  with  a  great  deal  of 
what  is,  today,  unnecessary  suffering. 

That  is  why,  when  we  were  making  our 
studies  last  year  of  our  aid  programs,  when 
some  of  you  w^ere  attending  me  at  Bethesda, 
we  decided  then  that  instead  of  participat- 
ing, as  we  had  been,  to  the  extent  of  trying 
to  industrialize  some  nations,  trying  to  im- 
prove their  communications,  trying  to  build 
them  concrete  highways,  and  so  forth,  that 
we  would  direct  our  efforts  to  those  who 
would  help  themselves  and  help  themselves 
particularly  in  the  field  of  improving  the 
body  and  health,  improving  the  mind  with 
schools,  and  improving  the  human  being 
with  food. 

So  we  are  concentrating  our  energies  and 
our  aid  program  and  our  investment  in  the 
world  today  on  education,  on  health,  and 
on  food. 

We  had  a  great  demonstration  of  the  Con- 
gress' ability  to  act,  and  act  wisely,  thorough- 
ly, and  somewhat  prompdy  in  the  measure 
that  they  completed  yesterday — the  Indian 
food  resolution  whereby  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica will  send  to  India  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion  worth  of  food 
to  help  feed  some  35  or  40  million  people 
who  might  not  pull  through  at  all  without 
this  food. 

The  thing  that  gave  me  such  great  pride 
was  that  there  in  the  Congress,  made  up  of 
535  Members — members  of  both  parties, 
members  of  both  sexes,  members  of  several 
races — there  was  not  a  single  vote  cast 
asrainst   that   bill    in   either   House.    That 


speaks  not  only  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
Congress  and  the  foresight  of  the  Congress, 
but  the  compassion  of  the  American  people. 

So  I  submitted  to  Congress  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Act  of  1966,  an  act  v/hich 
will  create  an  international  career  service 
to  health,  an  act  which  will  help  our  health 
professionals  strengthen  medical  training 
and  gain  valuable  experience  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  It  will  combat  malnutrition, 
it  will  help  conquer  disease  v/hich  disables 
millions  of  people.  It  aims  at  eradicating 
smallpox  by  1975,  at  freeing  800  million 
people  from  malaria  in  the  next  10  years,  of 
sharply  curtailing  measles  and  cholera. 

The  magnitude  of  this  task  will  make 
the  work  of  the  last  50  years,  great  as  it 
has  been,  seem  very  small.  Our  work  in 
health  is  tragically  incomplete. 

Now,  I  know  some  of  you  are  going  to 
remind  me  that  we  didn't  get  a  rule  on  that 
health  bill  the  other  day.  We  didn't  expect 
to  get  a  rule  that  day.  That  never  did  get 
in  our  report.  Two  of  our  Members  left 
early  because  they  didn't  anticipate  a  vote. 
And  when  they  did  vote,  because  they  v/ere 
not  there  the  rule  was  not  reported. 

But  somehow  or  other  I  kind  of  have  a 
feeling  that  the  reporters  will  get  two  stories 
for  the  price  of  one — we  may  get  that  bill 
reported  some  of  these  days  and  I  know  that 
all  of  you  will  join  with  me  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  we  do. 

So  this  morning  I  accept  this  award  with 
a  pledge  that  every  dollar  of  it  will  go  to 
charitable  causes  in  the  field  of  health  and 
education.  I  accept  this  award  with  the 
hope  that  we  can  do  more  at  home  and 
then — with  all  the  power  of  my  mind  and 
my  voice  and  my  hand — try  to  turn  the 
vision  of  the  American  people  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  and  turn  it  to 
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the  lands  where  suffering  people  await  an- 
swers that  only  the  leadership  of  America 
can  give. 

Years  ago  Louis  Pasteur  said,  "I  hold  the 
unconquerable  belief  that  science  and  peace 
will  triumph  over  ignorance  and  war;  that 
nations  will  come  together  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  construct;  and  that  the  future  belongs 
to  those  who  accomplish  most  for  humanity." 

What  will  we  accomplish  for  humanity? 
Well,  I  am  so  proud  that  Mrs.  Lasker  and 
her  distinguished  and  beloved  and  generous 
husband,  who  came  from  my  State  of  Texas, 
have  already  accomplished  much  for  hu- 
manity with  their  leadership  and  with  their 
generosity.  And  as  long  as  there  are  lives 
to  be  saved,  as  long  as  there  are  bodies  to 
be  healed,  as  long  as  there  are  mouths  to  be 
fed,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  ever  forget  that 
history  will  judge  us,  and  she  is  looking  over 
our  shoulder  now. 

I  know,  too,  that  Mary  Lasker  and  the 
members  of  this  distinguished  jury  will  never 
let  the  people  of  this  land  forget  it.  I  could 
observe  that  they  are  going  to  want  me  to 
spend  more  money  than  I  can  spend  this 
year,  but  I  guess  if  I  have  to  get  overridden 


on  anything  I  hope  that  the  generosities  will 
be  displayed  in  the  fields  of  food  for  our 
children,  education  for  their  minds,  and 
health,  medicine,  doctor  and  dental  care  for 
their  bodies,  because  there  is  so  much  in  this 
world  to  do  and  there  is  such  a  litde  time 
that  we  have  to  do  it. 
Thank  you  all. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  a.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Mrs.  Albert  D.  (Mary)  Lasker, 
cofounder  of  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Founda- 
tion for  medical  research,  Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey 
of  Houston,  Texas,  former  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer  and 
Stroke,  who  presented  the  award  to  the  President, 
and  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  New  York 
University,  and  former  member  of  the  Commission. 

The  award  consisted  of  a  gold  statue  of  Winged 
Victory  on  a  marble  base  which  bore  the  following 
inscription:  "The  1965  Special  Albert  Lasker  Award 
presented  by  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation 
to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  outstanding  contributions  to  Healdi  Legis- 
lation for  all  Americans  through  Medicare,  Medical 
Education  and  Research." 

The  Indian  food  resolution  referred  to  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  April  19  (see  Item  180). 

The  proposed  International  Health  Act  of  1966 
was  not  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress. 


167  Letter  to  Archbishop  Lucey 
Book  Recording  the  Occasion 
April  8,  1966 

Your  Excellency: 

Four  weeks  ago,  business  and  civic  leaders 
of  San  Antonio  honored  you  at  a  luncheon 
observing  your  fiftieth  year  as  a  priest,  and 
your  twenty-fifth  year  as  Archbishop  of  San 
Antonio. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  was  unable 
to  attend  and  participate  in  so  memorable 
an  occasion. 

However,  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  I  will 


Presenting  Him  With  a  Memory 
of  His  50th  Anniversary  Luncheon. 


have  a  part  in  this  event,  after  all. 

On  behalf  of  the  Luncheon  Committee,  it 

is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  this 

bound  volume  ...  a  memory  book  of  the 

luncheon.    It  is  signed  by  all  who  attended. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[The  Most  Reverend  Robert  E.  Lucey,  Archbishop 
of  San  Antonio,  2826  Old  Moss  Street,  San  Antonio, 
Texas] 
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1 68    Remarks  in  San  Antonio  at  the  Signing  of  the  Medicare 
Extension  Bill.    April  8,  1966 


Congressman  Gonzalez,  Your  Excellency 
Archbishop  Lucey,  Mr,  Mayor,  Judge,  other 
public  officials,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

First,  I  want  to  explain  that  the  reason 
Henry  took  so  much  time  was  because  I 
asked  him  to.  Henry  said  that  he  had  a 
little  statement  of  about  2^/4  minutes,  and 
I  told  Henry  this  was  my  day  off,  this  was 
Good  Friday,  that  I  had  come  to  San  An- 
tonio at  my  own  invitation.  Nobody  had 
asked  me  to  come  here.  I  came  because 
I  wanted  to.  I  wanted  to  because  I  get  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  returning  to 
the  scenes  of  my  childhood — as  you  can 
observe  by  my  frequent  visits  back  to  the 
Pedernales. 

And  then  there  are  other  reasons,  too. 
I  wanted  to  see  Archbishop  Lucey,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  with  him  today  as  he  has  been 
with  me  for  almost  30  years  now. 

I  remember  what  my  father  said  to  me 
about  public  service  w^hen  I  was  a  litde 
boy  walking  around,  following  him  bare- 
footed and  standing  there  in  the  hot  sand 
of  Blanco  County,  and  squeezing  the  dirt 
up  between  my  toes.  He  used  to  say  to  me, 
"Son,  if  you  are  to  speak  for  people,  you 
must  know  them,  and  if  you  are  to  represent 
people,  you  must  love  them." 

Now  sometimes  among  our  more  sophis- 
ticated, self-styled  intellectuals — I  say  self- 
styled  advisedly;  the  real  intellectual  I  am 
not  sure  would  ever  feel  this  way — some 
of  them  are  more  concerned  with  appear- 
ance than  they  are  with  achievement.  They 
are  more  concerned  with  style  than  they  are 
with  mortar,  brick,  and  concrete.  They 
are  more  concerned  with  the  trivia  and  the 
superficial  than  they  are  with  the  things  that 
have  really  built  America. 

I  received  a  good   deal  of  my  political 


philosophy  right  here  in  San  Antonio.  Be- 
fore I  w^as  born,  my  father  was  writing  the 
bill — my  grandfather  wrote  it  because  my 
father  asked  him  to,  as  he  wasn't  a  lawyer — 
my  father  was  introducing  a  bill  and  speak- 
ing for  the  bill  that  saved  the  Alamo.  It 
was  being  torn  down  and  a  hotel  would 
have  replaced  the  Alamo.  And  he  got  a 
good  lady  to  put  up  enough  money  long 
enough  to  hold  the  structure  until  the  leg- 
islature could  pass  a  bill  to  preserve  the 
Alamo.  That  was  in  1905.  I  was  born  in 
1908, 1  believe. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  I  took  my  first  train 
trip  out  of  Texas  and  it  originated  here  in 
San  Antonio.  I  went  to  Washington  from 
San  Antonio  as  an  employee  of  the  people 
of  San  Antonio,  in  this  district — the  first 
time  I  had  ever  crossed  the  boundary  of  this 
State  in  a  train. 

It  took  me  3  days  to  get  there,  and  I  had 
a  chance  to  do  some  heavy  thinking  en  route. 
Hitler  was  on  the  march.  We  Vv'ere  in  the 
depths  of  the  depression.  We  knew  nothing 
about  old  age  assistance  or  Medicare  or  so- 
cial security.  People  were  starving.  Farms 
were  being  foreclosed.  The  hungry  and  the 
unemployed  lined  our  streets.  And  most  of 
our  political  leaders  seemed  to  be  oblivious 
to  what  was  happening. 

I  remember  the  first  slum  clearance  hous- 
ing bill  that  President  Roosevelt  signed.  I 
was  one  of  two  Congressmen  at  that  signing 
ceremony.  I  guess  that  is  the  reason  I  have 
always  liked  these  signing  ceremonies  since. 

I  remember  the  first  project  under  that  bill 
came  to  Texas,  where  people  could  have 
public  housing,  cheap  housing,  clean  hous- 
ing, decent  housing,  for  their  children  to 
sleep  in. 

We  had  a  three-bedroom  home  with  a 
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living  room-dining  room  combination,  a 
kitchen,  and  a  bath,  for  $14  a  month.  It 
was  the  cheapest  constructed  project  m  the 
United  States  and  the  cheapest  rent. 

Today  I  have  great  pride  in  it.  And  that 
is  why  I  am  working  so  hard  to  get  some 
more  housing  under  our  supplemental  rent 
subsidy. 

I  remember  Archbishop  Lucey,  and  he 
wasn't  nearly  as  respectable  then  as  he  is 
now — he  was  kind  of  a  Bolshevik  in  the 
minds  of  a  lot  of  people  when  he  came  down 
here — but  I  remember  his  writing  me  and 
quarreling  and  fussing  and  just  doing  every- 
thing that  he  could  do  to  try  to  help  do 
something  for  these  women  that  were  pick- 
ing pecans  in  San  Antonio  for  8  cents  an 
hour,  poor  women  working  all  day  for  60 
cents — picking  pecans  for  8  cents  an  hour. 

That  is  why  I  was  one  of  three  Congress- 
men from  Texas  that  signed  the  petition 
back  in  the  thirties  to  force  a  vote  to  dis- 
charge a  committee,  to  bring  the  wage  and 
hour  bill  out — a  bill  that  would  guarantee 
not  8  cents  an  hour  but  the  magnificent  sum 
of  25  cents  an  hour!  And  there  were  only 
three  Texans  signed  that  petition  and  two  of 
them  got  defeated  at  the  next  election.  I 
just  point  that  up,  that  was  a  25-cent  mini- 
mum wage  bill,  to  show  you  how  far  we 
have  come. 

I  have  a  recommendation  before  the  Con- 
gress now  for  $1.60. 

But  Maury  Maverick  voted  for  that  25 
cents  and  W.  D.  McFarlane  voted  for  it,  and 
both  of  them  got  beaten  in  the  next  election. 

I  remember  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
we  are  talking  about  today.  When  they 
called  the  roll  on  it,  I  believe  it  was  in  1935, 
I  remember  a  good  friend  of  mine  was 
worrying  about  whether  he  should  vote  for 
it  or  not.  He  said,  "It  is  socialism.  They 
are  going  to  destroy  our  system  of 
government." 


I  pled  with  him  not  for  minutes  but  for 
hours  in  the  Speaker's  ofHce,  trying  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  was  a  constructive  and 
far-reaching  measure. 

I  remember  up  here  by  the  Maverick 
Cafeteria,  in  the  building  in  downtown  San 
Antonio,  standing  out  there  in  1935  and 
seeing  litde  Mexican  children  go  up  to  the 
garbage  can  outside  that  cafeteria  and  take 
the  grapefruit  hulls  out  of  that  garbage  can, 
and  try  to  get  enough  food  in  their  body  to 
sustain  them  by  hulling  the  hulls.  I  saw 
that  with  my  own  eyes  and  I  have  not 
forgotten  it. 

I  came  back  here  again  today  to  see  how 
the  people  of  San  Antonio  live,  because  I 
can't  forget  that  you  can't  speak  for  them 
if  you  don't  know  them,  and  you  can't 
represent  them  if  you  don't  love  them. 

So  I  told  Henry  I  wanted  him  to  take 
whatever  time  he  needed.  If  any  of  you 
want  to  leave  you  can  leave.  If  any  of  you 
are  in  a  hurry  you  can  go  on.  I  stay  in  a 
hurry  all  the  time.  I  am  back  home  now 
and  I  am  not  going  to  hurry.  I  am  going 
to  do  what  I  like  to  do. 

This  great  city  has  meant  a  lot  to  me, 
not  only  in  my  political  philosophy,  but  a 
good  deal  of  other  philosophy.  Here  is 
where  I  was  married,  and  here  is  where  I 
have  been  elected.  I  would  never  have 
been  in  the  United  States  Senate  except  for 
the  people  of  San  Antonio.  In  the  first  pri- 
mary I  lost  this  county  by  12,000  votes,  and 
that  is  before  they  really  realized  how  tough 
the  election  was  on  the  West  Side.  In  the 
second  primary  I  carried  it  by  99,  instead 
of  losing  it  by  12,000.  That  gave  me  the 
great  victory  of  87  in  the  entire  State  of 
Texas.  I  remember  that.  And  I  see  a  lot 
of  the  veterans  of  that  campaign  here. 

I  am  so  proud  of  San  Antonio  because 
of  your  interest  in  human  beings,  in  human- 
ity, and  in  good,  constructive  causes  that 
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advance  the  best  interest  of  the  people — 
p-e-e-p-u-l — the  poor  people  of  this  country. 

There  is  not  one  single  Congressman  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  435,  in- 
cluding the  Speaker,  the  Leader,  and  the 
Whip,  that  has  a  better  record  than  Henry 
Gonzalez,  and  I  am  so  proud  of  him.  I 
am  proud  that  I  had  enough  courage  to 
come  here  before  he  v^as  a  Congressman, 
when  he  was  a  defeated  candidate  a  time  or 
two,  and  speak  for  him  after  President 
Eisenhower  had  come  in  ahead  of  me  to 
speak  on  the  other  side,  and  to  do  what  little 
I  could  to  express  my  faith  in  Henry.  He 
has  justified  it  every  moment  since. 

For  your  own  personal  information,  I 
will  say  he  is  one  Congressman  that  has 
never  had  his  arm  twisted  even  the  slight- 
est. I  have  never  called  him  on  the  tele- 
phone and  asked  for  his  vote  or  told  him  how 
I  would  like  for  him  to  vote,  and  I  have 
never  allowed  anybody  else  to  do  it,  be- 
cause it  is  a  pure  waste  of  time.  Henry  was 
born  and  grew  up  and  learned  how  to  vote 
before  he  ever  came  to  Washington.  And 
when  you  get  men  like  that,  you  don't  have 
to  counsel  them. 

So  we  come  here  now  to  sign  this  bill 
today,  and  I  come  with  both  a  pledge  and 
a  plea.  My  plea  is  to  1 54  million  Americans 
that  are  over  65  years  of  age  and  that  are 
not  yet  covered  by  Medicare.  The  pledge 
is  to  those  citizens  who  missed  the  March 
31st  deadline,  just  past,  and  did  not  enroll 
in  Medicare,  and  now,  under  this  legislation, 
they  will  have  until  May  31st  to  sign  up 
because  of  what  Henry,  Senator  Yarbor- 
ough,  and  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate did  in  passing  this  bill  we  will  sign  this 
morning. 

I  want  to  ask  each  of  you  to  make  it  your 
personal  job  not  to  come  to  me  or  to  Henry 
a  few  years  from  now  and  say  they  just  for- 


got to  sign  up,  or  they  didn't  hear  about  it, 
but  for  you  to  go  out  and  get  them  to  sign 
up  now  while  they  have  the  time  and  while 
they  can  qualify. 

The  plea  is  that  these  citizens  contact 
their  local  Social  Security  offices  and  con- 
sider signing  up  for  the  valuable  protection 
that  the  Medicare  law  will  give  them. 

So  I  plead  with  every  American  to  go  and 
talk  to  your  neighbors,  because  there  are 
1,300,000  of  them  that  are  going  to  miss  the 
boat;  there  are  1,300,000  of  them  who  should 
get  their  rights  under  the  law  now.  And 
in  order  to  do  that,  they  must  sign  up.  So 
each  good  American  should  accept  this  per- 
sonal challenge  to  ask  every  person  they 
know  over  65,  "Have  you  registered?  If 
not,  register  at  once." 

There  was  a  wise  old  Frenchman  one 
time  who  said  that  growing  older  is  no  more 
than  a  bad  habit  which  a  busy  man  has  no 
time  to  form.  So  this  morning  I  urge  every 
American  to  exercise  his  right  and  to  acquire 
this  protection. 

My  friends  here  in  this  beautiful  Victoria 
Plaza,  you  are  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  I  think  that  those 
guests  this  morning  should  know  that  every 
single  man  and  woman  who  lives  here  is 
already  registered  for  Medicare. 

Since  I  signed  the  Medicare  and  Social 
Security  Amendments  last  July  in  Independ- 
ence, Missouri,  in  the  presence  of  that  great 
Democratic  President,  and  his  wife,  Harry 
S.  Truman — you  will  remember  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  the  first  President  who 
actively  urged  this  particular  program — 
since  that  time,  almost  17  million  Americans, 
almost  9  out  of  every  10  of  our  older  citizens, 
have  already  enrolled  for  medical  insurance 
coverage. 

Getting  17  million  to  do  something  from 
July  to  now  is  a  man-sized  job,  itself.    But 
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we  still  have  1,300,000  to  go.  And  I  am 
not  going  to  let  you  forget  it  until  we  get 
every  one  of  them  signed  up. 

Our  work  is  not  going  to  be  completed 
until  we  are  sure  that  everyone  who  can 
use  the  protection  of  this  program  has  joined 
it.  Every  older  American  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  out  his  life  in  security 
without  the  fear  that  serious  illness  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  financial  ruin. 

That  is  what  Medicare  is  all  about.  What 
to  do?  How  to  live?  Who  will  pay  the 
doctor?  Who  will  pay  the  hospital?  Who 
will  pay  for  the  medicine?  Who  will  pay 
the  rent?  Well,  these  are  questions  that 
older  Americans  that  I  have  known  all  of 
my  life  have  dreaded  to  answer.  Now 
Medicare  is  changing  a  lot  of  that. 

There  is  hope  because  we  respect  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual.  I  thought  that  some 
of  our  sophisticated  folks  might  say  this 
morning  that  Henry  was  introducing  too 
many  people.  That  is  why  I  told  him  to 
take  all  the  time  he  wanted.  But  that  just 
shows  how  he  feels  about  human  beings. 
He  didn't  want  one  single  person  to  be  ne- 
glected. He  wanted  to  recognize  the  dig- 
nity of  every  person  here,  because  they  might 
be  pretty  unimportant  to  a  stranger  but  they 
are  not  unimportant  to  Henry  or  to  me. 
They  lead  our  people  and  they  provide  for 
them. 

So  I  think  that  we  must  have  hope  and  we 
must  recognize  that  there  is  in  the  place  of 
charity  now  dignity,  and  where  the  children, 
the  kinfolks,  and  the  public  agencies  were 
the  sole  reliance  just  a  few  months  ago,  you 
now  can  have  self-respect  and  realize  that 
the  machinery  of  government  and  the 
methods  that  we  have  evolved,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  individuals  and  the  Government 
altogether — you  can  now  have  self-respect 
and  still  provide  for  your  medical  bills  and 


your  medicine,  your  nursing  care,  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

We  have  taken  the  bitter  years  that  I 
talked  about  in  the  early  thirties  and  I 
think  we  have  made  them  better  years.  In 
the  doing,  we  have  reclaimed,  I  think,  a  lot 
of  lost  pride  and  we  have  given  a  lot  of  new 
meaning  to  tomorrow. 

As  I  sign  this  bill  today,  I  am  determined 
to  do  more.  I  don't  think  that  we  must 
ever  be  satisfied  in  this  growing,  adventure- 
some country  of  America  with  the  status 
quo.  We  must  be  determined  to  do  more, 
because  there  is  always  going  to  be  more 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

Since  I  became  President  a  little  over  2 
years  ago,  I  have  already  signed  and  ap- 
proved laws  increasing  social  security  bene- 
fits by  more  than  $ij/^  billion — increases  of 
more  than  $1^/2  billion,  an  increase  of  in  the 
neighborhood  of  7  percent.  Yet  too  many 
of  our  older  citizens  are  still  trying  to  get 
along  on  income  that  is  too  small  now  to 
meet  their  needs,  even  though  we  have  in- 
creased it  7  percent  in  2  years. 

So  social  security  benefits  which  are  the 
main  source  of  their  income  still  need  to  be 
increased,  and  they  will  be  increased  in  the 
years  ahead.  Only  by  recognizing  the  facts 
of  life  can  we  really  make  it  better  for  peo- 
ple that  are  over  65. 

Social  security  protection  must  be  im- 
proved for  our  disabled  workers  and  for 
their  families.  Several  weeks  ago  I  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  John  W.  Gardner,  to  com- 
plete his  study  as  soon  as  possible  on  improv- 
ing the  benefits  and  the  financial  structure 
of  the  social  security  program. 

I  asked  Secretary  Gardner  to  develop 
sound  and  workable  plans  for  these  changes 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  Because — I 
will  let  you  in  on  a  secret — I  intend  to  make 
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these  recommendations  to  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  and  I  expect  you  folks  to  have 
Henry  back  up  there  to  help  me  get  them 
passed. 

Now  I  can't  tell  you  about  all  the  recom- 
mendations because  we  are  now  studying 
them.  I  want  you  to  study  them  and  let  us 
hear  from  you.  But  this  is  what  I  would 
like  to  do:  I  would  like  to  increase  insur- 
ance benefits  across  the  board  for  21  million 
beneficiaries — the  aged,  the  disabled,  the 
widows,  and  the  orphans,  including  an  in- 
crease in  the  monthly  minimum,  the 
monthly  maximum,  and  the  total  family 
benefits.     That  is  what  I  would  Hke  to  do. 

We  don't  have  a  dictatorship,  so  no  man 
can  mash  a  button  and  get  it  done,  but  that 
is  what  I  would  like  to  do,  what  I  hope  to 
do,  what  I  want  to  do,  and  with  your  help 
and  with  God's  help,  that  is  what  we  will  do. 

I  would  like  to  improve  insurance  protec- 
tion for  the  widows  and  the  orphans.  I 
would  like  to  keep  our  social  security  and 
public  welfare  programs  up  to  date  in  rela- 
tion to  increased  earnings. 

I  would  like  for  our  individuals  now  on 
welfare  rolls  to  be  provided  additional  in- 
centives for  them  to  find  work. 

And  Medicare  need  not  just  be  for  people 
over  65.     That  is  where  we  started. 

Archbishop,  you  know,  I  have  been  won- 
dering for  some  time  now  why  we  shouldn't 
bring  our  compassion  and  our  concern  to 
bear  not  just  on  people  over  65  but  upon  our 
young  children  under  6. 

The  President  of  an  African  country  told 
me  the  other  da}^ — I  had  lunch  with  a  bunch 
of  their  Ambassadors  yesterday  and  we  dis- 
cussed it  again — in  their  country  that  one 
out  of  three  babies  born  died  with  measles, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  had  come 
in  with  one  of  our  most  modern  20th  century 
machines  and  had  vaccinated  750,000  little 
children. 


The  President  of  this  African  country  said 
to  me,  "We  men  may  not  always  like  some 
of  the  things  you  in  America  do,  but  our 
women  would  never  let  us  criticize  them  be- 
cause since  you  vaccinated  those  750,000 
children  we  have  not  lost  one  from  measles." 

The  satisfaction  that  I  get  from  believing 
that  we  in  America  saved  the  lives  of  250,000 
little  children  is  a  satisfaction  that  never 
comes  from  a  paycheck  or  a  greenback. 

And  I  want  to  let  you  In  on  another  secret: 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  asked  John 
Gardner,  because  of  my  concern  for  these 
young  folks — the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — to  create  new  plans  for 
a  new  program  that  you  haven't  ever  had 
before,  to  assist  in  financing  dental  services 
for  children. 

Luci  spent  all  the  way  down  here  this 
morning  fussing  at  me  because  I  didn't  say 
eye  services  for  children.  Because  Luci  was 
almost  ready  to  get  married  before  she  found 
out  she  couldn't  read  very  well,  that  she  had 
had  something  wrong  with  her  eyes  since 
she  was  a  child.  When  she  corrected  it,  and 
found  it  out,  why,  It  was  reflected  the  next 
month  In  her  grades,  and  I  think  in  her 
looks.  She  not  only  couldn't  see  how  to 
read  well,  but  she  couldn't  see  how  to  look 
well. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  these  new  plans 
and  we  are  going  to  have  these  new  pro- 
grams. And  we  are  going  to  someday  point 
out  that  we  started  them  right  here  at  this 
scene  this  morning.  We  are  never  going  to 
stop  trying  to  find  new  ways  to  make  Medi- 
care sensitive  to  what  our  people  need,  and 
make  it  sensitive  to  what  we  ought  to  do  to 
lift  the  quality  of  life  in  this  land  and  in  this 
world. 

I  have  3  minutes  to  get  to  church  and  I 
want  to  conclude  by  saying  this,  because  this 
Is  one  of  the  things  that  the  church  does, 
and  does  so  vv^ell:   I  am  not  interested  in 
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building  skyscrapers  or  moving  mountains 
or  pouring  concrete.  Those  are  all  neces- 
sary in  the  modern  world  of  communication 
and  industrialization,  and  so  forth.  But 
since  I  have  become  President  we  have  in- 
creased our  expenditure  for  educating  the 
mind  from  a  litde  less  than  $5  billion  to  over 
$10  billion  in  2^/1  years.  We  have  more 
than  doubled  it. 

We  have  increased  our  expenditures  on 
health  from  a  little  under  $5  billion — we 
were  spending  $1  billion  when  President 
Kennedy  came  into  office — to  a  little  over 
$10  billion  this  year.  This  is  part  of  it 
here — more  than  double.  So  $10  billion 
extra  this  year  goes  into  the  mind  and  the 
body.  Considering  our  loans,  our  grants, 
our  aid,  and  our  Public  Law  480,  and  other 
things,  we  are  spending  additional  billions 
on  food. 

So  when  everything  else  is  gone  and  for- 
gotten, I  hope  the  people  will  remember  that 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1966,  on  Good  Fri- 
day, we  met  here  as  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  we  concerned  ourselves  about  human 
beings,  and  we  dedicated  whatever  time  is 
left  for  us,  we  dedicated  our  efforts  and  our 
talents  to  freeing  the  ignorant  from  die 
chains  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy,  and 
teaching  them  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
learn. 

Whatever  time  is  allotted  us,  we  have 
tried  to  remove  disease  from  the  skins  and 
the  bodies  of  our  people,  and  we  have  tried 
to  find  food  to  give  them  nourishment  and 
to  give  them  strength. 

And  if  I  am  ever  to  be  remembered  by  any 
of  you  here,  I  want  to  be  remembered  as 
one  who  spent  his  whole  life  trying  to  get 
more  people  more  to  eat  and  more  to  wear, 
to  live  longer,  to  have  medicine  and  have 
attention,  nursing,  hospital  and  doctors'  care 
when  they  need  it,  and  to  have  their  chil- 
dren have  a  chance  to  go  to  school  and  carry 


out  really  what  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence says,  "All  men  are  created  equal." 

But  they  are  not  equal  if  they  don't  have 
a  chance  to  read  and  write,  and  they  don't 
have  a  chance  for  a  doctor  to  take  care  of 
their  teeth  or  their  eyes  when  they  are  litde 
and  their  parents  don't  know  about  it. 

So  that  is  the  purpose  of  our  being  here 
this  morning.  Sometime  we  are  going  to 
come  back  here  and  take  stock,  as  the  coun- 
try merchant  says,  and  see  what  progress  we 
have  made.  There  has  been  a  revolution 
in  this  country  and  in  this  world  in  the  last 
few  years.  I  hope  that  the  years  of  1964, 
1965,  1966,  1967,  and  1968  will  show  that 
we  moved  ahead,  that  we  made  progress, 
that  we  weren't  just  concerned  with  what 
was  in  our  platform,  but  we  were  concerned 
with  what  we  did  about  it;  that  we  just 
weren't  concerned  with  style  and  appearance, 
we  were  concerned  with  achievement;  that 
we  weren't  just  concerned  with  talking  about 
medical  care  for  20  years,  we  wanted  to 
sign  it  and  to  put  it  into  effect;  that  we 
weren't  interested  in  talking  about  people 
that  didn't  have  homes  and  didn't  have 
roofs  over  their  heads,  and  all  these  eloquent 
phrases  that  get  you  elected  to  office,  but 
what  we  are  concerned  about  is  what  did 
you  do  about  it  after  you  were  elected. 

Well,  here  is  what  we  did  about  it,  just 
one  Httle  place;  here  is  what  we  are  doing 
about  it,  just  another  little  place. 

V/e  are  going  to  continue  to  do  it  every 
day  as  long  as  we  have  the  authority  and 
this  mission. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:45  a.m.  at  Vic- 
toria Plaza  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  at  a  ceremony 
marking  the  signing  of  the  bill  (Public  Law  89- 
384,  80  Stat.  99).  In  his  opening  words  he  referred 
to  Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  Texas,  the 
Most  Reverend  Robert  E,  Lucey,  Archbishop  of  San 
Antonio,  W.  W.  McAllister,  Mayor  of  San  Antonio, 
and  Charles  Grace,  Judge  of  Bexar  County,  Texas. 
During  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to  F. 
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Maury  Maverick,  Representative  from  Texas  1935- 
1939,  William  D.  McFarlane,  Representative  from 
Texas  1933-1939,  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  of 
Texas,  President  Maurice  Yameogo  of  Upper  Volta 
in  Africa,  w^ho  visited  the  United  States  in  1965 
(see  1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  I,  Items  141, 
142,  144),  and  Luci  Baines  Johnson,  the  President's 
daughter. 


For  the  President's  remarks  v^^ith  President  Tru- 
man in  Independence  at  the  signing  of  the  Medi- 
care bill  and  the  social  security  amendments,  see 
1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  II,  Item  394. 

Secretary  Gardner's  recommendations  on  im- 
proving social  security  benefits  are  included  in  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  of  January  23,  1967. 


169    Letter  to  Secretary  Gardner  Requesting  a  Progress  Report  on 
Preparations  for  Launching  Medicare.    April  8,  1966 

[Released  April  8,  1966.    Dated  April  7,  1966] 


Dear  Mr,  Secretary: 

I  expect  shortly  to  sign  the  bill  to  extend 
until  May  31  the  deadline  for  initial  enroll- 
ment of  persons  65  years  and  over  in  Medi- 
care's supplementary  health  insurance  pro- 
gram.^ According  to  your  report,  more 
than  16.8  million  people  or  about  88  percent 
of  the  estimated  19  million  eligible  have 
already  signed  up.  I  want  you  to  spare  no 
eflort  to  raise  that  percentage  as  high  as 
possible.  I  realize  the  magnitude  of  the 
task,  but  we  should  not  be  satisfied  so  long 
as  anyone  who  is  qualified  for  this  program 
fails  to  enroll  because  he  did  not  learn  in 
time. 

The  launching  of  Medicare  is  a  historic 
undertaking.  Under  your  leadership  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  been  making  a  great  eflort  to  insure 
a  successful  launch.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
we  leave  nothing  undone  to  prepare  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  the  pro- 
viders of  hospitals  and  health  services,  and 
the  American  people  for  the  massive  job 
ahead.  Will  you,  therefore,  provide  me 
with  a  progress  report  on  tooling  up  for 
Medicare  and  on  what  remains  to  be  done 
between  now  and  July  i.  I  would  Uke  your 
report,  particularly  to  cover  the  following: 


^  See  Item  168. 


1.  Are  persons  covered  by  Medicare  fully 
informed  of  their  benefits? 

2.  Are  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  other 
institutions  in  compliance  with  necessary 
conditions  of  participation?  What  assist- 
ance are  we  giving  to  be  sure  that  they  meet 
requisite  quality  standards? 

3.  Are  all  the  administrative  agents,  e.g., 
Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  and  private  insur- 
ance companies  fully  prepared  to  carry  out 
their  appropriate  functions? 

4.  Have  the  various  professional  orga- 
nizations been  fully  consulted  and  are  their 
views  reflected  in  implementing  regulations? 

5.  Have  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  states  been  worked  out  to  cover  their 
functions  ?     What  progress  have  they  made  ? 

6.  Have  methods  of  reimbursement  been 
established  for  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
physicians  that  are  equitable  and  elHcient? 

7.  What  is  the  status  of  hospital  commit- 
tees to  ensure  effective  use  of  beds? 

8.  What  alternative  arrangements  are 
being  developed  to  provide  facilities,  serv- 
ices, and  personnel  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  m.edical  care? 

9.  Are  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Welfare 
Administration,  and  all  other  elements  of 
your  Department  administratively  staffed 
with  people  trained  and  in  position  to  handle 
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public  inquiries  and  the  administrative  tasks 
ahead? 

I  am  concerned  not  only  that  we  be  ready 
to  launch  Medicare  on  July  i.  We  must 
take  steps  to  provide  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  medical  care  of  w^hich  this  nation  is  capa- 
ble. This  requires  better  health  facilities, 
more  doctors  and  other  health  personnel,  and 
better  utilization  of  health  personnel.  It  is 
imperative  that  v^e  secure  the  new  legislation 
which  I  have  requested  of  the  Congress — to 
modernize  our  hospitals  and  nursing  homes, 
to  train  new  types  of  health  personnel,  and 
to  develop  a  partnership  in  health  with  the 
states  and  communities.  I  hope  you  will 
keep  me  advised  of  the  progress  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  reexamine 
on  a  broad  scale  our  nation's  use  of  health 
manpower.  I  shall  shordy  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Manpower.  It  will  consider  ways  in  which 
the  health  care  provided  to  all  our  citizens 
can  be  improved  by  more  effective  use  of 
doctors  and  supporting  health  personnel. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  On  May  24,  1966,  the  White  House  made 
public  a  progress  report  to  the  President  from 
Secretary  Gardner  on  steps  taken  to  put  the  Medi- 


care  program   into  effect  on  July   i,   1966.    The 
report,  dated  May  23,  noted  these  developments: 

(i)  Ninety  percent  of  Americans  65  or  over  had 
signed  up  for  the  voluntary  part  of  Medicare  cover- 
ing doctors'  bills; 

(2)  Over  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  hospitals  had 
asked  to  participate  in  providing  services  under  the 
basic  program; 

(3)  State  health  departments,  the  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plan,  private  insurance  companies 
chosen  to  help  administer  the  program,  and  profes- 
sional organizations  such  as  the  American  Hospital 
Association  and  American  Medical  Association  vi^ere 
helping  hospitals  to  meet  the  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation. 

The  report  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  687). 

On  May  21,  1966,  the  White  House  announced 
that  Operation  Medicare  Alert,  a  community  ac- 
tion program  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, had  contacted  4J4  million  senior  citizens 
in  its  program  to  enroll  the  elderly  poor  for  health 
benefits  under  the  new  Medicare  legislation. 
Throughout  the  country  13,000  paid  workers  from 
among  the  elderly  poor,  assisted  by  67,000  volun- 
teers, contacted  those  who  had  not  enrolled  to  en- 
courage them  to  sign  up  for  benefits  under  the  new 
program.  There  were  467  Medicare  Alert  projects 
in  47  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  the  release 
stated.  In  Maine,  Medicare  Alert  workers  rode 
horses  to  visit  those  living  in  areas  where  there 
was  no  access  by  road.  In  other  States  the  problem 
was  to  reach  those  who  could  not  read  or  did  not 
speak  English  (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p. 
681). 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Manpower  was  established,  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Health  Manpower,  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11 279  of  May  7,  1966  (2  Weekly  Comp. 
Pres.  Docs.,  p.  621;  31  F.R.  6947;  3  CFR,  1966 
Comp.,  p.  no). 

The  letter  was  released  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


170    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Authorizing  an 
Official  Residence  for  the  Vice  President.    April  lo,  1966 


I  AM  SIGNING  S.  2394,  authorizing  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  plan, 
design,  construct,  furnish,  and  maintain  an 
official  residence  for  the  Vice  President  on 
approximately  lo  acres  at  the  Naval  Observ- 
atory in  Washington. 

The  bill  I  sign  today  is  an  authorization 


measure.  Funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
residence  can  be  obtained  only  after  Congress 
again  approves  whatever  appropriations  it 
deems  wise  and  necessary. 

In  this  connection,  the  Vice  President  has 
informed  me  that  he  wrote  to  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  Bureau,  Mr.  Schultze,  on  April 
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7,  1966,  requesting  that  no  funds  for  con- 
struction be  sought  at  this  time.  In  the 
words  of  the  Vice  President's  letter,  "This  is 
the  time,  instead,  in  which  our  government 
is  setting  an  example  of  prudent  budget 
practices,  delaying  those  construction  proj- 
ects which  are  not  of  the  highest  priority. 
This  is  a  project  which  is  desirable  but 
deferrable." 

The  Congress  within  the  past  9  days  acted 
upon  this  measure  and  sent  it  to  me.  And 
while  I  shall  sign  this  legislation  into  law, 
I  shall  repeat  the  Vice  President's  request 


that  funds  for  construction  of  the  residence 
not  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  during 
this  period.  Congress  has  been  considerate, 
and  at  a  more  opportune  time  funding  this 
authorization  might  be  justified.  I  agree 
with  the  Vice  President's  statement  in  his 
letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  that  he 
"would  not  feel  it  necessary  nor  appropriate 
for  the  Congress  to  provide  funds  for  con- 
struction at  this  time." 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  2394  is  Public  Law  89-386 
(80  Stat.  106). 
The  statement  was  released  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


171     Statement  by  the  President  in  Response  to  a  Report  of  the  Vice 
President's  Task  Force  on  Summer  Domestic  Programs. 
April  1I5  1966 


IT  IS  MY  HOPE  that  the  Vice  President, 
with  the  cooperation  of  relevant  departments 
and  agencies,  will  continue  to  develop  prac- 
tical, imaginative  programs  for  our  young 
people.  Special  intensive  efforts  must  be 
made  on  their  behalf  as  the  young  are  our 
greatest  natural  resources. 

These  programs  should  take  into  consid- 
eration the  particular  problems  facing  young 
people  during  summer  school  recess.  Jobs 
and  recreation  needs  intensify;  working 
mothers  now  have  small  children  at  home 
who  need  constant  attention;  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  more  community  facilities  be  made 
available  throughout  the  day  and  into  the 
early  evening.  It  is  my  hope  that  under  the 
direction  of  the  Vice  President  specific  an- 
answers  will  be  found  to  the  problems  faced 
by  our  youth  today,  particularly  those  living 
in  deprived  areas. 

note:  The  President's  statement  was  made  public 
as  part  of  a  White  House  release  summarizing  a 
report  to  the  President  from  the  task  force  on  sum- 
mer domestic  programs,  estabHshed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's memorandum  of  March  2,  1966  (see  Item 
105). 


The  release  stated  that  the  task  force  had  con- 
sidered a  broad  range  of  problems  which  arise  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  but  recognized  that  such 
problems  are  related  to  basic  concerns  present 
throughout  the  year.  It  noted  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent placed  special  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
relating  activities  undertaken  in  the  coming  sum- 
mer to  the  country's  long-range  involvement  and 
concern  for  the  fundamental  problems  of  education 
and  training,  employment,  health  and  welfare,  com- 
munity relations,  recreation,  and  housing. 

The  release  continued  as  follows: 

"The  task  force  determined  that  a  large  number 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  persons,  particularly  young 
people,  will  be  seeking  employment  this  summer. 
Despite  the  decline  in  unemployment  that  has  taken 
place  over  the  past  year,  almost  1.8  million  American 
boys  and  girls — 16  to  21  years  old — will  be  looking 
for  work  and  will  not  be  able  to  find  it  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  assist  them. 

"More  than  2.7  million  children  under  the  age 
of  14  who  should  participate  in  some  form  of  day 
care  or  supervised  recreation  program  during  the 
summer  months  will  not  have  access  to  such  pro- 
grams unless  additional  resources  are  made  available 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector. 

"The  task  force  reported  to  the  President  that  an 
encouraging  number  of  activities  are  now  planned 
or  are  already  under  way  to  meet  these  special 
summer  needs. 

"In  particular,  the  task  force  recommended  to 
the  President  that  the  youth  opportunity  campaign, 
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which  last  year  produced  more  than  i  million 
additional  summer  jobs  from  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors,  be  repeated  this  year.  The  task  force 
noted  that  preliminary  planning  for  a  youth  oppor- 
tunity campaign  is  already  under  way. 

"The  task  force  noted  the  importance  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  title 
11  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  helping 
meet  the  needs  of  youth  below  working  age.  Ap- 
proximately 5  million  young  Americans  below  age 
14  will  be  involved  in  special  summer  programs, 
including  a  variety  of  special  summer  educational 
projects  funded  under  tide  I  of  the  Elementary 
and   Secondary   Education  Act   and   Project   Head 


Start,  funded  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

"The  task  force  recommended  that  special  con- 
cern be  given  to  meeting  the  employment,  recrea- 
tion, education,  and  related  needs  of  young  people 
residing  in  deprived  areas.  The  task  force  empha- 
sized that  the  vigorous  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  governments  is  essential  to  this  enterprise. 
Without  their  cooperation,  in  partoership  with  pri- 
vate organizations  and  private  business  leaders,  Fed- 
eral efforts  will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  summer 
as  well  as  the  year-round  needs  of  our  youth." 

See  also  Items  172,  385. 

The  statement  was  released  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


172    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  1966  Youth  Opportunity 
Campaign.    April  ii^  1966 


IN  1965,  faced  with  the  alarming  prospect 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans— 16  through  21 — looking  for  work  in 
the  summer  and  not  finding  it,  this  admin- 
istration launched  a  Youth  Opportunity 
Campaign. 

In  1966,  we  are  faced  with  that  prospect 
again. 

In  1966,  1,800,000  of  our  youth  will  look 
for  work  in  the  summer  without  finding  it. 
Some  of  these  youngsters  will  be  looking 
for  temporary  summer  jobs.  But  getting 
those  jobs  may  be  the  difference  between 
being  able  to  go  back  to  school  or  not  going 
back. 

Almost  a  million  of  them  will  be  trying  to 
find  their  places  in  life,  trying  to  become 
independent,  self-sufficient. 

If  we  fail  them,  it  will  mean  that  wc  are 
failing  our  future. 
— It  will  mean  that  one  out  of  every  six 
white  16-  through  21-year-olds  looking 
for  work  won't  find  it. 
— It  will  mean  that  one  out  of  every  five 
nonwhite  youths  looking  for  work  will 
not  find  it. 
— Finally,  it  will  mean  that  we  have  al- 
lowed our  youth  who  will  represent 
14.3  percent  of  our  country's  summer 


work  force  to  become  50  percent  of  our 
summer  unemployed. 

Last  month,  I  asked  the  Vice  President  to 
chair  a  task  force  on  summer  domestic  pro- 
grams. Their  recommendations  included 
one  that  there  be  a  1966  Youth  Opportunity 
Campaign. 

I  accept  that  recommendation. 

In  1965,  a  concerted  effort,  particularly  by 
private  employers  large  and  small,  produced 
a  million  jobs  for  our  young  people.  Our 
country  again  proved  its  ability  to  respond 
to  a  serious  situation. 

In  1966,  we  can,  in  my  judgment,  increase 
by  at  least  a  million  the  work  and  training 
opportunities  this  summer  for  our  boys  and 
girls — in  a  way  that  is  good  for  them  and 
good  business  for  all  of  us. 

The  private  employer  s  role 

I  hope  and  believe  that  private  employers 

who  were  largely  responsible  for  our  1965 

success,  will  exceed  that  success  in  1966. 

— There  are  620,000  firms  in  this  country 

which  employ  from  10  to  100  workers. 

I  hope  that  at  least  half  of  these  firms 

will  agree  to  take  on  one  extra  summer 

trainee. 

— There  are  60,000  larger  plants,  employ- 
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ing  over  25  million  people.    If  each  of 
them  will  add  i  extra  summer  trainee 
for  each  100  employees,  this  will  mean 
another  250,000  trainees. 
I  hope  other  large  organizations — ^labor 
unions,    trade    associations,    churches,    col- 
leges— will    make    a    similar    effort.    This 
could  mean  another  25,000  to  50,000  trainees. 
So  this  program  can  get  started  imme- 
diately, I  am  asking  that  these  things  be 
done: 

— That  all  private  employers  who  are  dis- 
posed to  do  so  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments immediately  for  taking  on  one 
or  more  extra  trainees  this  summer. 
— If  advice  of  this  action,  including  the 
name  of  the  trainee,  is  given  by  mail 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Youth 
Opportunity  Campaign  Unit,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  it  will  be  appropriately 
acknowledged. 
— That  all  other  private  employers  and 
organizations  who  are  willing  to  co- 
operate in  this  program  so  advise  the 
nearest  State  employment  office. 
— ^That  all  State  employment  offices  be 
advised,  through  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  to  establish  special  Youth 
Opportunity  registers  for  this  special 
summer  program. 
— That  all  boys  and  girls  16  through  21 
who  want  to  work  this  summer  and 
who  don't  have  jobs  get  in  touch  im- 
mediately with  the  nearest  employment 
service  office.  If  this  is  difficult,  write 
to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Youth  Op- 
portunity Campaign  Unit,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Federal  Government's  role 

I  expect  the  Federal  Government  to  do  its 
share: 

I  am  again  directing  the  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  make  every  effort 


to  find  meaningful  work  or  training  op- 
portunities this  summer  for  i  extra  trainee 
for  every   100  employees  on  their  present 
payrolls. 
— This  is  to  be  done,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  field  offices  and  installations  around 
the  country. 
— These  opportunities  will  be  given,  so  far 
as  this  is  practicable,  to  boys  and  girls 
16  through  21  who  need  them  the  most 
because  of  economic  or  educational  dis- 
advantages. 
— There  is  a  potential  employment  here  of 

25,000  trainees. 
— Programs  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  will  be  expanded  from  last 
year's  7,500  students  to  26,000  students 
this  summer. 
— The    work-study    program,    originally 
planned  to  provide  opportunity  for  76,- 
000  students  in  over  1,400  communities, 
will  be  expanded  to  assist  100,000  more. 
— I  am  asking  that  activity  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
be  immediately  intensified  to  provide 
training  opportunities  for  at  least  80,000 
youths. 
— I  have  directed  a  reallocation  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  funds  to  permit 
an    extension    of    the    Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  to  an  additional 
25,000  boys  and  girls. 
I  ask  again  that  the  Governor  of  each  of 
the  50  States,  and  the  mayor  of  each  city 
with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  consider 
whether  a  trainee  employment  program  like 
the  one  we  are  working  out  for  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  possible  and  practicable. 
One  percent  of  the  number  of  their  employ- 
ees would  be  30,000. 

Tas\  force  appointment 

I  am  asking  the  Yict  President,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Youth  Opportunity  Task  Force, 
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to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  imple- 
ment and  work  out  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  advisory  committee  v^ill  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  business  and 
labor  organizations. 

It  must  be  clear  that  this  program  will  be 
worthwhile  only  if  it  means  extra  work- 
training  opportunities  over  and  above  those 
which  would  normally  be  offered.    It  would 


be  worthless  or  worse  if  this  program  only 
replaced  regular  employment  opportunities. 

It  must  also  be  clear  that  we  cannot  and  do 
not  assure  all  boys  and  girls  work  this  sum- 
mer.   We  all  will  do  the  best  we  can. 

A  boy  or  girl  who  wants  a  chance  to  work 
and  who  is  denied  that  chance  costs  this 
country  more  than  it  can  afford.  This  is  a 
special  problem  dem^anding  special  attention. 

note:  For  a  memorandum  to  the  Vice  President  in 
response  to  a  progress  report  on  the  campaign,  see 
Item  385.     See  also  Items  105,  171. 

The  statement  was  released  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


173     Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bills  Authorizing 
Disposals  From  the  Stockpiles  of  Platinum  and  Bauxite. 
April  14,  1966 


I  HAVE  SIGNED  two  measures  which 
enable  the  Nation  to  once  again  reap  new 
benefits  from  previous  prudence. 

Our  national  stockpile  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  now  contains  supplies  of 
platinum  and  refractory  bauxite  in  excess  of 
our  defense  needs.  Yet  American  industry, 
which  has  an  urgent  need  for  these  mate- 
rials, finds  them  increasingly  hard  to  obtain. 
The  bills  I  have  just  signed  will  permit  us 
to  make  an  orderly  transfer  to  industry  of 
the  Government's  excess  holdings. 

S.  1488  authorizes  the  disposal  of  126,300 
long  tons  of  refractory  grade  bauxite,  which 
are  in  excess  of  our  strategic  objectives  for 
the  stockpile.  This  bauxite  is  needed  now 
by  the  manufacturers  of  furnace  linings  es- 
sential for  the  production  of  steel  and  other 
metals. 

S.  2642  authorizes  the  disposal  of  316,300 
troy  ounces  of  platinum  which  are  also  in 
excess  of  our  strategic  objectives.  Platinum 
is  in  increasingly  short  supply  in  the  chem- 
ical  and   electrical   industries,   and   in   the 


petroleum  industry  where  the  use  of  plati- 
num is  rising  rapidly. 

These  disposals  will  be  made  at  no  loss  to 
the  taxpayers  and  in  a  manner  which  will 
protect  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

As  I  observed  last  fall  when  taking  similar 
action  in  regard  to  nickel  and  zinc,  surplus 
materials  in  our  stockpiles  win  no  battles 
while  they  lie  in  storage  bins.  Nor  do  they 
play  their  proper  role  in  helping  our 
economy. 

These  valuable  materials  were  originally 
acquired  to  prevent  shortages  in  strategic 
materials  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. When  our  supplies  of  these  mate- 
rials rise  beyond  any  such  foreseeable  need, 
and  when  there  is  need  for  them  in  our  cur- 
rent economy,  they  should  be  removed  from 
the  stockpiles  and  put  to  work  for  our 
Nation. 

During  the  present  session,  we  have  sent 
to  the  Congress  24  bills  authorizing  disposal 
of  such  excess  materials  from  our  national 
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stockpiles.  The  disposal  plans  were  drawn 
up  in  close  consultation  with  the  affected 
industries. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  speed  shown  by  the 
Congress  in  responding  favorably  to  the 
platinum  and  refractory  bauxite  proposals. 
Eleven  additional  bills  have  already  passed 
the  House,  and  four  more  have  been  care- 
fully examined  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  the  Congress 
will  continue  to  act  promptly  and  affirma- 
tively on  these  disposal  measures. 

Each  orderly  disposal  of  surplus  materials 
has  an  immediate  effect  on  the  national 
welfare.    It  helps  to: 

— maintain  our  defense  production, 


— sustain   a   healthy,   growing   economy 

without  inflation, 
— put  the  taxpayer's  investment  to  work 
in  the  economy,  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
maintaining  unnecessary  stockpiles. 
The  prompt  action  which  the  Congress 
has    already   taken    toward    accomplishing 
these  objectives  is  a  further  demonstration 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
close  partnership  of  the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  American  industry.    This 
partnership  safeguards  and  furthers  our  na- 
tional interest  and  protects  the  rights  of  the 
American  consumer. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  1488  is  Public  Law  89-394  (80 
Stat.  119),  and  S.  2642  is  Public  Law  89-390  (80 
Stat.  116). 

The  statement  was  released  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


174    Remarks  Upon  Arrival  at  the  International  Airport  in 
Mexico  City.    April  14, 1966 


Mr,  President,  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz,  members 
of  the  First  Family,  my  friends  of  Mexico: 

This  is  almost  a  homecoming  for  the 
Johnson  family.  Thirty-one  years  ago  we 
came  to  Mexico  on  our  honeymoon.  Since 
then,  on  every  occasion  possible,  we  have 
crossed  the  border  into  your  country,  visited 
in  your  cities  and  your  countryside,  and  we 
have  enjoyed,  on  many  occasions,  visits  from 
your  leaders  and  your  Presidents. 

I  first  met  President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos 
in  the  late  fifties  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  Later,  as  President,  I  visited  with 
him  in  the  United  States  at  Chamizal  at  El 
Paso,  and  in  1964  your  own  distinguished 
President  honored  us  with  a  visit  that  he  and 
his  wife  made  in  our  home  in  Texas. 

So  when  I  come  to  Mexico,  I  feel  that  I 
come  to  the  home  of  my  friends.  We  are 
here  today  to  present  to  your  country  a  statue 
of  one  of  our  most  beloved  and  most  re- 


spected Presidents,  Abraham  Lincoln.  We 
present  that  statue  to  people  that  we  con- 
sider our  most  treasured  friends. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  to  you  for 
this  beautiful  reception,  for  your  gracious 
remarks.  We  will  look  forward  to  ex- 
changing views  with  you  in  the  hours  that 
we  are  permitted  together. 

I  said  to  your  distinguished  and  able  Am- 
bassador, Ambassador  Margain,  on  the  way 
down  on  the  plane  today,  that  while  we  faced 
many  trying  problems  in  the  world  today,  I 
did  not  believe  there  had  ever  been  a  period 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  when  we  faced  fewer  problems,  when 
we  had  better  understanding,  and  when 
there  was  a  stronger  friendship  that  exists 
between  the  people  than  exists  today. 

That  is  because,  Mr.  President,  you  and 
your  distinguished  predecessors  have  under- 
stood our  people  and  have  provided  a  fore- 
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sighted  leadership  for  your  people  that  has 
brought  us  together  in  understanding  and 
friendship. 

Although  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
neighbors  fight  neighbors,  neighbors  are  in 
dispute  with  neighbors,  there  are  no  armies 
that  patrol  our  borders,  there  are  no  guns 
that  protect  the  frontiers  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  Our  people  cross  the  bound- 
ary freely  and  work  and  play  together. 

And  if  I  could  have  my  one  wish  granted 
today,  it  would  be  that  we  could  live  in  a 
world  where  we  had  the  same  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors  as  we  have  with 
the  people  of  Mexico.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
peace  in  the  world,  we  must  try  to  solve 
the  problems  that  cause  the  wars:  the  prob- 
lems of  illiteracy,  the  problems  of  ignorance, 
the  problems  of  disease,  the  problems  of 
poverty,  the  problems  of  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  President,  we  salute  you  for  the  lead- 
ership that  you  are  providing  your  own 
great  nation  and  the  contribution  you  are 
making  to  other  nations  in  the  world  in  a 
program  that  will  bring  peace  to  all  human- 


kind. While  war  clouds  hover  over  certain 
parts  of  the  world  as  we  meet  here  this  after- 
noon, we  truly  and  genuinely  and  sincerely 
hope  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  all 
the  world  can  live  together  in  peace  as  do 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State,  the  majority  leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  minority  leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  leaders  of  our  House 
of  Representatives,  join  me  on  this  occasion 
in  thanking  you  for  this  very  cordial  welcome 
and  in  saying  to  you:  Muchas  gracias,  Senor 
Presidente;  muchas  gracias  a  todo  Mexicol 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  6  p.m.  at  the  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Mexico  City,  following  a  21 -gun 
salute  and  remarks  of  welcome  by  President  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz  that  began  his  2-day  visit  to  Mexico. 

During  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  former  President  of  Mexico, 
Hugo  B.  Margain,  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State, 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Everett  McKinlcy  Dirk- 
sen  of  Illinois,  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  who 
were  members  of  the  United  States  delegation  which 
accompanied  the  President  to  Mexico. 

See  also  Items  175-177. 


175    Remarks  in  Mexico  City  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Statue.    April  15,  1966 


Mr.  President,  my  friends: 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  how 
proud  I  am  to  be  here  with  you  today,  in 
company  with  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  prominent  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  the  States  of  Illinois 
and  Kentucky  that  gave  us  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  could 
ask  for  no  greater  honor  than  to  be  invited 
to  stand  on  the  soil  of  our  good  friend,  Mex- 


ico, beside  a  leader  as  beloved  and  respected 
as  your  great  President,  Diaz  Ordaz. 

For  me  this  occasion  has  a  very  special 
meaning.  All  my  life  I  have  known,  and 
lived  with,  and  worked  alongside  the  sons 
and  the  daughters  of  Mexico.  I  have  been 
here  on  many  different  occasions;  my  wife 
and  I  spent  the  first  days  of  our  marriage 
here  in  this  beautiful  city,  Mexico  City. 

To  come  back  now  to  the  people  and  the 
scenes  of  so  many  pleasant  memories,  to 
come  as  the  leader  of  your  sister  Republic 
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to  the  north,  where  your  country  is  held  in 
such  high  esteem,  is  for  me  a  moment  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  tribute  that  your  great  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Carriilo  Flores  has  just  paid  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  will  touch  the  hearts  of  all  of 
my  countrymen. 

All  nations  rightly  praise  their  own  fa- 
mous men. 

But  only  a  truly  great  people  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  of  other  lands. 

And  that  is  what  Mexico  is  doing  today. 

What  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  for  is  what 
binds  our  two  nations — and,  indeed,  this 
entire  hemisphere — together. 

More  than  geography  and  common  eco- 
nomic interests  and  a  regional  system  of 
mutual  assistance,  we  are  held  together  by 
common  values  and  by  shared  beliefs. 

That  is  why  we  share  equally  Bolivar  and 
Washington,  San  Martin  and  Jefferson, 
Juarez  and  Marti  and  Lincoln.  They  were 
sons  of  a  common  heritage. 

In  his  time  and  place,  Abraham  Lincoln 
brought  the  best  in  our  common  civilization 
to  bear  on  the  crudest  problems  that  ever 
confronted  a  leader:  civil  war  and  the  en- 
slavement of  a  minority  of  his  people. 

In  these  trials  he  clung  to  the  belief  that 
every  human  being  was  unique  and  pre- 
cious— equal  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  before 
the  law. 

He  believed  that  the  pillars  of  a  great 
society  were  equality  of  opportunity,  indi- 
vidual freedom  to  excel,  and  justice — political 
and  social  justice — for  every  citizen. 

And  so  he  walked  among  us — bearing  on 
his  shoulders  the  burdens  of  a  nation's 
greatest  test — proving  that  true  greatness 
lies  in  loyalty  to  those  universal  principles 
which  span  every  age. 

Now  in  this  age,  we  in  this  hemisphere 
are  today  engaged  in  another  great  test — we 
are  engaged  in  a  vast  social  revolution  touch- 


ing the  lives  of  millions  of  peoples  on  two 
continents. 

And  like  Lincoln's,  this  is  a  test  of  whether 
freedom  can  work. 

It  is  a  test  of  whether  men  through  liberty 
can  overcome  the  weight  of  the  past  and  lift 
from  their  brothers  the  blight  of  hunger,  the 
blindness  of  ignorance,  and  the  burden  of 
disease. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  that  test. 

We  must  demonstrate  to  our  peoples  that 
their  destiny  is  not  class  struggle  but  com- 
mon struggle  to  achieve  that  proud  and 
that  modern  Latin  America  which  is  at  once 
the  dream  of  a  generation  and  the  interest 
of  the  world  community. 

This  is  a  battle  which  only  the  people  of 
Latin  America  can  win. 

But  it  is  the  desire  of  my  people,  our 
commitment,  and  our  privilege  to  work 
side  by  side  in  this  great  human  adventure. 

History  will  judge  us  not  only  by  the 
nobility  of  our  sentiments  or  the  poetry  of 
our  words,  but  history  will  judge  us  by  the 
action  that  we  take  to  bring  these  sentiments 
to  life. 

For  my  country's  part,  we  are  guided  by 
certain  basic  convictions  upon  which  our 
faith  in  the  future  rests. 

First,  every  member  of  the  American 
community  of  nations  has  a  natural  right 
to  its  independence  and  sovereignty.  No 
country  may  abridge  those  rights.  For  as 
your  own  Benito  Juarez  said,  "Respect  for 
the  rights  of  others  is  peace." 

Second,  the  United  States  maintains  its 
commitment  to  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed — a  consent  to  be  granted  in  free 
and  honest  elections.  It  does  not  seek  to 
impose  on  others  any  form  of  government. 
But  let  us  stand  determined  on  this  principle: 
Despots  are  not  welcome  in  this  hemisphere. 

Third,  my  administration  believes  that 
both  stable  democracy  and  effective  economic 
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development  depend  ultimately  on  social 
justice.  There  has  never  been  stable  democ- 
racy v^here  economic  povi^er  and  privilege 
were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
Where  the  many  work,  let  the  many  earn. 

Fourth,  we  believe  the  struggle  for  social 
justice  and  more  efficient  and  equitable  use 
of  natural  resources  must  be  led  by  each 
country  in  its  own  behalf.  My  administra- 
tion will  not  be  deterred  by  those  who  tena- 
ciously or  selfishly  cling  to  special  privileges 
from  the  past.  And  we  will  not  be  deterred 
by  those  who  say  that  to  risk  change  is  to  risk 
communism. 

Fifth,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  communism 
spread  in  this  hemisphere,  but  we  believe 
that  the  threat  to  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Latin  American  peoples  from 
communism  cannot  be  met  merely  by  force. 
We  will  continue  to  concentrate  our  assist- 
ance mainly  in  economic  and  social  fields 
and  to  encourage  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, where  possible,  to  limit  their  outlays 
for  military  purposes.  We  are  encouraged 
that  democracy  flourishes  in  countries  such 
as  Mexico  where  expenditures  for  education 
and  development  are  high. 

Sixth,  we  are  convinced  that  the  future 
of  Latin  American  industrialization — as 
well  as  the  basic  welfare  of  the  peoples  them- 
selves— ^urgently  requires  the  parallel  mod- 
ernization of  rural  life.  This  must  combine 
more  equitable  forms  of  landholding  and 
all  the  measures  that  are  needed  to  raise 
production  and  productivity.  And  your 
two  Presidents  this  morning  discussed  at 
length  steps  that  we  are  going  to  take  to  do 
both. 

Seventh,  we  shall  continue  to  work  with 
your  own  able  President  Diaz  Ordaz  and 
work  with  our  Latin  American  friends 
throughout  the  hemisphere  to  augment  and 
to  stabilize  earnings  from  traditional  ex- 
ports, while  assisting  efforts  to  expand  those 


new  exports  on  which  Latin  American  trade 
will  increasingly  depend  in  the  future. 

Eighth,  we  believe  that  the  drawing  to- 
gether of  the  economies  of  Latin  America  is 
critical  to  this  hemisphere's  future.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  hemisphere  develop 

— truly  efficient  industries; 

— expanded  foreign  exchange  earnings; 
and 

— a  sound  foundation  for  a  full  Latin 
American  partnership  in  building  a 
peaceful  world  community. 

One  of  the  challenges  of  hemispheric  in- 
tegration is  the  linking  of  North  and  South 
America  through  the  Pan  American  High- 
way. 

It  is  one  ambition  of  my  Presidency  to 
work  with  the  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere toward  closing  the  several  hundred 
miles  of  the  gap  that  now  exists.  We  must 
await  the  studies  that  are  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, but  together  we  should  look  to  the 
day  when  the  old  precolonial  links  across 
the  Isthmus  are  fully  restored,  the  good  lands 
of  Panama  are  open  for  agriculture,  and 
families  and  commerce  can  move  anywhere 
between  Laredo  and  the  southernmost  tip 
of  Argentina. 

Senor  Presidente  Diaz  Ordaz,  my  coun- 
try takes  great  heart  in  what  you,  in  Mexico, 
are  doing.  We  see  today  a  people  who  are 
forging  ahead.  We  see  today  a  nation  that 
is  proud  and  a  people  that  are  confident. 

You  are  confident  of  the  future  because 
you  are  confident  that  you  can  secure  for 
your  people  a  constant  increase  in  material 
well-being  and  social  justice. 

You  are  confident  that  you  can  deal  with 
all  other  neighbors  in  independence,  friend- 
ship, and  dignity. 

You  are  confident  that  you  can  help  your 
less  advanced  neighbors  also  to  move  ahead 
with  you. 

And  you  are  confident  that  you  can  main- 
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tain  in  the  modern  world  your  own  person- 
ality— ^ioyal  to  your  own  traditions  and 
aspirations. 

Mexico's  progress  is  witness  that  the  goals 
of  the  alliance  are  realistic  and  its  methods 
are  valid. 

I  have  ser\^ed  with  four  American  Presi- 
dents who  showed  their  concern  and  their 
friendship  for  Mexico  and  Latin  America. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  lifted  our  eyes  to  the 
promise  and  the  problems  of  Latin  America 
with  the  good-neighbor  policy.  Harry 
Truman's  boldness  brought  forth  point  4 
and  its  compassion  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  the  entire  world.  D wight 
Eisenhower  plowed  new  and  fertile  and 
productive  fields  with  the  Act  of  Bogota. 
And  John  F.  Kennedy,  building  on  and  ex- 
panding and  refining  that  act,  gave  fresh 
impulse  to  all  our  ideals  in  the  alliance. 

Twenty-nine  months  ago,  the  first  week 
of  my  Presidency,  my  first  act  as  President  of 
the  United  States  was  to  pledge  my  country 
again  to  the  faith  and  the  direction  of  these 
four  Presidents  and  their  relations  with  the 
nations  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  proud  today  to  report  to  the  Mexican 
people  and  to  all  of  our  Latin  American 
friends  that  our  common  effort  is  proving 
itself  with  specific  results.  Our  dreams  are 
becoming  realities. 

As  I  speak  to  you  here  today,  I  have  been 
involved  in  the  executive  branch  of  my 
Government  for  6  years.  The  first  3  years, 
the  average  growth  rate  in  Latin  America 
was  I  percent.  In  the  last  3  years  of  my 
Presidency,  that  growth  rate  is  now  -lYi  per- 
cent. This  achievement,  in  which  Mexico, 
the  United  States,  and  all  the  other  countries 
of  Latin  America  can  take  great  pride,  will 
continue  strong,  I  predict,  in  the  year  1966. 
We  believe  that  the  growth  rate  in  that  year 
will  exceed  the  2^  percent  of  this  year. 

Ahead,  of  course,  lie  many  problems  that 


are  still  yet  to  be  overcome.  Hard  work  and 
perseverance,  not  hope  alone,  will  bend 
them  to  solution. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Economic 
Ministers  in  Buenos  Aires,  we  were  right 
to  take  stock  of  what  we  have  learned  since 
1 96 1  and  to  plan  and  to  chart  the  course 
ahead. 

Now  we  must  give  necessary  impulse  to, 
as  I  said  to  your  President  this  morning,  new 
and  additional  initiatives;  we  must  open  new 
paths;  we  must  breathe  new  energy  into 
our  efforts. 

And  to  that  end,  I  will  in  the  months 
ahead  join  with  Latin  American  leaders  in 
exploring  the  proposal  of  the  President  of 
Argentina  for  a  new  meeting  at  the  very 
highest  level  to  examine  our  common  prob- 
lems and  to  give  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
increased  momentum. 

Such  a  conference  should  be  prepared  with 
the  utmost  care.  We  should  examine  every 
idea  which  might  advance  our  common  in- 
terest, be  it  old  or  new.  Careful  prepara- 
tion need  not  be  the  enemy,  however,  of 
imaginative  action  and  new  adventures. 

It  will  take  time  and  faith  and  stubborn 
effort  to  achieve  together  the  goals  that  we 
set  ourselves  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  5  years  ago. 

But  this  we  must  do.  This  we  will  do. 
There  is  no  other  way,  in  our  time  and  in 
this  hemisphere,  to  show  what  free  men  and 
what  free  nations  can  do  working  together. 

And  so  let  all  of  us,  let  all  of  the  world 
know  that  we  know  our  challenge.  I  saw  it, 
riding  through  the  streets  of  your  beautiful 
city  with  your  great  President  last  evening; 
I  saw  it  in  the  hopeful  face  of  young  Mexico, 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  chil- 
dren who  are  the  future  of  this  great  land;  I 
saw  young  people,  with  minds  to  be  edu- 
cated, with  bodies  to  be  protected  from  dis- 
ease; I  saw  young  boys  and  girls  who  one 
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day  will  be  able  to  find  a  job  and  who  will 
raise  their  families  in  peace,  and  some  will 
lead  this  great  nation  tomorrow. 

And  this  is  the  challenge  that  faces  the 
people  of  America  and  faces  the  people  of 
Latin  America,  and  this  is  a  challenge  that 
we  will — shoulder  to  shoulder — ^accept. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  say  how  very 
proud  and  very  happy  I  am  to  be  here  with 
you  today,  Senor  Presidente,  you,  my  good 
and  warm  friend,  and  to  be  among  your 
gracious  people  of  Mexico. 

Very  shortly  I  will  return  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  but  I  will  leave,  to  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitality of  your  great  people,  Mrs.  Johnson 


and  my  Secretary  of  State  and  the  distin- 
guished delegation  from  the  Congress.  And 
before  I  leave,  I  should  like  to  say  this:  May 
we  ail  always  seek  justice  and  peace  together. 
Come  what  may,  may  we  always  be  good 
neighbors — and  may  we  always  be  good 
ami  go  s, 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:02  p.m.  in  Mexico 
City  before  a  group  of  some  5,000  persons  gathered 
at  the  Parque  Polanco  for  the  dedication  of  tlic 
Abraham  Lincoln  statue.  During  his  remarks  he 
referred  to,  among  others,  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz, 
President  of  Mexico,  Antonio  Carrillo  Flores,  For- 
eign Secretary  of  Mexico,  and  Arturo  Illia,  President 
of  Argentina. 
See  also  Items  174,  176,  177. 


176    Remarks  to  the  Staff  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Mexico  City. 
April  15,  1966 


Secretary  and  Mrs.  Rus\,  Ambassador  and 
Mrs,  Freeman,  my  friends,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

I  drove  down  the  street  with  great  pride 
as  my  eyes  looked  upon  this  beautiful  build- 
ing put  here  by  the  talented  hands  of  archi- 
tects from  my  State.  And  as  I  walked  into 
this  building,  I  looked  back  over  my  mem- 
ories in  government  and  thought  that  never 
in  my  35  years  in  public  service  in  Washing- 
ton had  our  country  been  more  fortunate  in 
its  selection  of  a  Secretary  of  State  than  it  is 
now  with  Dean  Rusk. 

He  is  guiding  our  relations  with  other 
nations  with  a  skill  and  an  understanding 
and  a  compassion  that  is  unequaled,  in  my 
judgment,  in  my  lifetime.  He  has  built 
around  him  one  hundred  or  more  of  the 
ablest  Ambassadors  that  any  administration 
has  ever  assembled  to  serve  the  interests  of 
our  Nation,  It  gives  me  great  pride  to  pay 
just  tribute  to  the  work  being  done  by  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Freeman  here  in  Mexico. 

But  what  really  gives  me  the  greatest  pride 


and  the  greatest  pleasure  is  to  come  here  and 
look  into  the  smiling  faces  that  stand  around 
me  in  this  beautiful  building,  and  see  the 
folks  that  take  care  of  the  daily  chores  and 
that  reflect  such  great  credit  on  the  country 
they  serve.  No  nation  ever  had  more  com- 
petent or  more  loyal  or  more  dedicated  pub- 
lic employees  than  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  no  department  ever  had  more 
of  those  kinds  of  employees  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  each  of  you  at  your 
desk,  at  the  tasks  that  engage  you,  that  your 
President  is  proud  of  the  work  you  do,  is 
grateful  to  you  for  the  loyalty  that  you  give 
and  the  sacrifices  that  you  make,  and  the 
credit  that  you  reflect  upon  your  country. 

I  observed  the  other  day  a  statement  my 
father  made  to  me  when  I  was  a  little  boy 
and  he  was  talking  about  public  service. 
He  said,  "To  understand  people,  you  must 
know  them  and  to  properly  speak  for  them 
and  represent  them,  you  must  love  them." 
For  that  reason  he  always  leaned  over  back- 
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ward  to  be  democratic.  There  was  no  little 
farmer  from  the  humblest  village  in  the  land 
that  he  didn't  want  to  know,  because  he  got 
more  from  the  farmer  than  he  gave. 

I  think  that  each  of  you  who  carry  on  with 
your  work,  serving  our  national  interest  each 
day,  could  profit  by  remembering  that  state- 
ment: To  know  the  people  of  Mexico  you 
must  understand  them,  and  to  represent  and 
carry  out  our  program  and  our  purpose  with 
them  you  must  love  them. 

I  have  been  coming  across  this  border  all 
my  life.  I  have  been  working  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  ever  since  I  was  a  child.  My 
first  playmate  was  a  little  Mexican  boy.  We 
raced  our  horses  together,  when  we  were 
both  just  learning  to  ride.  I  remember  he 
told  me  he  didn't  want  to  run  a  race  with 
me,  because  his  horse  wasn't  as  fat  as  mine 
and  therefore  couldn't  run  as  fast. 

I  said,  "Well,  I  will  just  solve  that  problem. 
We  will  make  him  as  fat."  So  we  got  a  big 
bucket  and  got  in  the  oat  bin  and  we  fed 
that  horse  nearly  all  afternoon.    Then  we 


filled  him  full  of  water  and  then  we  took  him 
out  and  ran  the  race.    Then  the  horse  died. 

But  all  my  life  the  Mexican  people  have 
been  my  friends  and  my  playmates,  my 
closest  associates  and  my  most  trusted  allies, 
and  my  most  loyal  supporters.  They  have 
been  intimidated,  they  have  been  criticized, 
they  have  been  browbeaten,  sometimes  they 
have  been  hauled  into  court  for  voting  for 
me,  but  they  have  always  been  there. 

I  brought  my  bride  to  Mexico  City  on  our 
honeymoon.  I  have  come  back  here  at 
every  opportunity.  So,  we  are  very  thank- 
ful we  were  given  the  chance  to  come  here 
again  and  show  the  people  of  this  nation  the 
great  respect  and  friendship  we  have  for 
them,  and  to  say  to  those  of  you  who  serve 
my  administration  and  your  country  so  well 
that  I  am  mighty  grateful  and  proud  of  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:05  p.m.  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Mexico  City.  In  his  open- 
ing words  he  referred  to  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State,  Fulton  Freeman,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico, 
and  their  wives. 

See  also  Items  174,  175,  177. 


177    Joint  Statement  Following  Informal  Discussions  With 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico.    April  15,  1966 


PRESIDENT  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  and 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  were  greatly 
pleased  that  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of 
a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  provided  an 
opportunity  to  renew  their  cordial  personal 
relationship  and  to  resume  their  informal 
conversations  begun  during  their  meeting 
in  November  1964. 

The  two  Chiefs  of  State,  conscious  of  the 
significance  of  the  principles  for  which 
Benito  Juarez  and  Abraham  Lincoln  both 
fought,  have  reiterated  in  their  respective 
nations  their  adherence  to  freedom,  human 
dignity,  and  a  mutual  respect  among  peoples. 
These  principles  are  the  basis  of  democratic 


life.  The  Presidents  expressed  their  con- 
viction that  these  also  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  the  firm  friendship  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  The  two  Presidents 
recognized  with  pleasure  the  high  level  of 
understanding  reached  in  the  relations  be- 
tween their  two  countries  in  recent  years. 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  reaffirmed  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  the  principles  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Mexico,  in  relation  with  the  other 
American  Republics,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation, non-intervention,  and  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  controversies,  include  the  need  for 
maintaining  constantly  open  the  doors  to 
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dialogue.  President  Johnson  reviewed  with 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  a  number  of  problems 
of  world-wide  importance,  and  reaflSrmed 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
same  fundamental  principles,  as  well  as  its 
commitment  to  a  continuing  search  for  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

The  two  Heads  of  State  reiterated  the 
general  opinion  expressed  in  previous  meet- 
ings of  the  Presidents  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  both 
countries  to  seek  to  maintain  the  access  which 
each  has  to  the  markets  of  the  other  and  to 
broaden  these  wherever  possible.  The  Joint 
Trade  Committee  established  in  1965  was 
discussed  by  both  Presidents  as  a  major  step 
forward  in  expanding  the  already  large  area 
of  mutual  interests  which  exist  between  the 
two  countries  in  matters  of  commercial 
interchange. 

Specific  problems  involving  border  trade 
between  the  two  countries  were  mentioned 
by  President  Diaz  Ordaz.  The  two  Presi- 
dents agreed  that  their  two  Governments 
should  study  these  problems  with  the  aim  of 
determining  what  measures  could  be  taken 
to  expand  legitimate  border  trade  in  goods 
produced  in  both  countries  to  the  benefit  of 
the  border  region. 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  their  deep 
concern  regarding  the  international  market 
for  cotton,  which  is  the  leading  Mexican 
export  product  and  is  also  of  great  interest 
to  the  United  States  and  to  other  Western 
hemisphere  countries.  The  Presidents 
agreed  that  their  two  Governments  should 
consult  with  each  other  and  with  other  in- 
terested governments  on  the  problems  of 
production  and  marketing  of  cotton. 
Regarding  the  International  Cotton  Institute, 
created  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  in- 
crease in  cotton  consumption,  both  Heads 
of  State  expressed  their  determination  to 
continue  the  support  of  their  Governments 


for  the  greater  success  of  its  mission. 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  reaffirmed  his  in- 
tention to  continue  the  policy  of  promoting 
the  economic  development  of  Mexico  at  a 
rate  substantially  greater  than  the  popula- 
tion increase,  within  a  framework  of  mone- 
tary stability,  which  is  so  important  in  pro- 
tecting the  real  income  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  The  two  Presidents  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  increasing  rate  of  economic 
and  social  progress  in  the  hemisphere  as  a 
whole  during  the  past  two  years  and  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  continue  their 
mutual  cooperation  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  Act  of  Bogota  of  i960,  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  of  1961,  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Act  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  1965. 

The  two  Presidents  were  in  agreement 
that  the  Supervised  Agricultural  Credit  Pro- 
gram under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
proved  an  excellent  example  of  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  public  and  private  banking 
institutions  of  both  countries  in  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  as  already  men- 
tioned, contributing  effectively  to  the  expan- 
sion of  agricultural  productivity  and  the 
modernization  of  rural  life. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  improve  the  relations  between 
the  frontier  cities  of  both  countries,  and  to 
elevate  the  life  of  those  who  live  in  the  bor- 
der region.  They  agreed  to  create  a  com- 
mission which  would  study  the  manner  in 
which  these  objectives  could  be  realized  by 
cooperative  action  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  respective  communities,  from  a 
social  and  cultural  as  well  as  a  material  point 
of  view. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  create  an  Abraham  Lincoln 
Fund  in  Mexico  and  a  Benito  Juarez  Fund 
in  the  United  States  in  order  to  grant  scholar- 
ships to  the  youth  of  the  hemisphere  who 
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might  be  selected  by  a  Joint  Commission  in 
order  to  continue  their  studies  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  of  both  countries. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  on  the  need  to 
support  the  efforts  for  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic integration.  President  Diaz  Ordaz 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  recent 
initiative  of  President  Johnson  in  suggesting 
the  creation  of  a  special  fund  for  the 
financing  of  pre-investment  studies  of  multi- 
national projects  in  support  of  regional 
integration.  Both  Presidents  expressed  their 
satisfaction  that  this  work  is  moving  forward 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
(CIAP)  with  the  active  participation  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  They 
also  noted  with  satisfaction  the  progress  be- 
ing made  toward  integration  through  the 
work  of  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  and  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market. 

The  two  Presidents  were  pleased  to  note 
the  progress  achieved  in  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  the  transfer  of  residents  and  the  con- 
struction of  installations  provided  for  in  the 
convention  for  the  solution  of  the  Chamizal 
problem.  They  agreed  to  instruct  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  to  intensify  their  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  change  in  the  boundary 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  their  satis- 
faction at  the  manner  in  which  the  agree- 
ment reached  on  March  22,  1965,  regarding 


the  problem  of  the  salinity  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River,  is  operating.  They 
were  in  agreement  regarding  the  need  for 
mutual  consultation  before  proceeding  to 
carrying  out  works  which  in  the  future 
might  create  problems  of  a  nature  similar 
to  that  mentioned  previously. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  on  the  im- 
portance for  their  countries  of  the  study 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  is  being 
carried  out  to  determine  the  technical  and 
economic  possibilities  of  installing,  at  some 
point  in  Mexico  near  the  United  States  bor- 
der, a  plant  to  desalinate  sea  water  through 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

Finally,  the  two  Presidents  requested  their 
respective  Foreign  Secretaries  to  continue 
their  discussion  of  matters  of  common  in- 
terest. President  Diaz  Ordaz  expressed  to 
President  Johnson  the  deep  gratitude  of  the 
Mexican  people  to  the  American  people  for 
the  gift  of  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  reaffirmed  that  he  considered  it  a  most 
friendly  act  that  the  Chief  of  State  of  the 
United  States  should  have  desired  to  come 
in  person  to  associate  himself  with  the  hom- 
age rendered  to  the  Great  Emancipator. 
President  Johnson  expressed  his  appreciation 
for  the  extraordinarily  generous  and  friendly 
reception  by  the  Mexican  Government  and 
people. 


note:  The  joint  statement  was  released  at  Mexico 
City. 


178    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Relieving  Certain 
Explorer  Scouts  From  Duties  on  Imported  Band  Uniforms. 
April  18,  1966 

I  HAVE  TODAY  signed  H.R.  8647,  for  the  The  bill  relieves  a  group  of  underpriv- 

relief  of  the  Troubadors  Drum  and  Bugle        iieged  Explorer  Scouts  from  customs  duties 
Corps  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  on  band  uniforms  imported  from  Mexico. 
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The  duties  imposed  were  substantially  be- 
yond their  means  or  expectations. 

I  recognize  the  worthy  motives  that  in- 
spired the  passage  of  H.R.  8647,  and  I  shall 
not  deny  relief  to  these  young  men  after 
Congress  has  unanimously  approved  a  meas- 
ure in  their  behalf. 

Nevertheless,  in  fairness  to  others  who  im- 


port goods  from  abroad,  relief  of  this  kind 
should  be  sparingly  accorded.  I  do  not  re- 
gard approval  of  the  measure  as  establishing 
a  favorable  precedent  for  Presidential  action 
on  similar  bills  in  the  future. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R,  8647  is  Private  Law  89-241 
(80  Stat.  1625). 
The  statement  was  released  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


179    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  First  Privately  Owned  Facility 
for  Reprocessing  Fuel  From  Nuclear  Powerplants.    April  19, 1966 


CHAIRMAN  SEABORG  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  advised  me  that 
the  Nation's  first  privately  owned  plant  for 
reprocessing  of  fuel  from  nuclear  pOM^er- 
plants  soon  will  be  in  operation  in  Cattarau- 
gus County,  New  York. 

This  plant,  owned  by  the  Nuclear  Fuel 
Services,  Inc.,  is  a  noteworthy  step  in  the 
development  of  a  strong,  self-supporting  nu- 
clear industry  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
provide  facilities  to  process  spent  radioactive 
fuels  discharged  from  nuclear  powerplants 
to  recover  the  unburned  fuel  and  other  valu- 
able   material.    The   construction   of    this 


plant  with  private  capital  has  reduced  Gov- 
ernment capital  expenditures  which  might 
have  been  otherwise  necessary.  This  repre- 
sents a  major  step  toward  placing  this  im- 
portant atomic  energy  operation  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy.  It  is  a  splen- 
did example  of  Government-industry  co- 
operation to  bring  the  benefits  of  the  peace- 
ful atom  to  our  country.  It  is  another  in- 
stance where  the  U.S.  Government  is  follow- 
ing the  sound  policy  of  turning  over  to  pri- 
vate industry  a  service  for  which  industry 
has  shown  a  competence  and  willingness  to 
perform. 


180    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Resolution  Supporting 
U.S.  Participation  in  Food  Relief  for  India.    April  19,  1966 


I  HAVE  approved  H.J.  Res.  997,  "To  sup- 
port United  States  participation  in  relieving 
victims  of  hunger  in  India  and  to  enhance 
India's  capacity  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs 
of  its  people." 

Through  this  joint  resolution  the  Congress 
has  acted  with  dispatch,  statesmanship,  and 
humanity. 

It  supports  and  endorses  my  recent  oiler 
to  enlarge  our  food  shipments  to  the  people 
of  India  to  help  them  avoid  the  suffering 
that  would  otherwise  result  from  the  worst 


drought  in  a  century. 

India  simply  cannot  sustain  its  500  million 
people  from  its  drought-stricken  resources 
until  the  next  major  harvest  in  November. 

When  others  were  in  need  and  we  could 
help,  our  people  have  always  responded  with 
responsibility  and  compassion. 

However  distant  other  lands  may  be,  in 
the  end  our  people  understand  that  we  are 
a  part  of  a  human  family. 

I  am  confident  that  the  prompt  reaction  of 
the  Congress  will  encourage   the  govern- 
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merits  of  other  nations  to  help  bridge  the  gap 
left  in  India  by  this  great  natural  disaster. 

Some  nations,  among  them  Canada,  have 
already  responded  on  a  substantial  scale. 
Others,  with  limited  resources  of  their  own, 
have,  nevertheless,  reached  out  generously  to 
help. 

We  hope  that  all  nations  will  pause  now 
and  ask  themselves:  What  more  can  we  do? 

At  stake  is  the  salvation  of  countless  fam- 
ilies and,  in  particular,  millions  of  children — 
a  great  nation's  future  citizens. 

None  of  us  can  rest  easy  until  we  know 
in  our  hearts  that  we  have  done  everything 
that  is  possible  to  protect  them  from  malnu- 
trition, hunger,  and  even  from  starvation 
itself. 

I  am  confident  from  my  talks  with  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment will  use  the  time  gained  by  our  assist- 
ance— and  that  of  others — to  mount  a  deter- 
mined and  effective  policy  to  raise  India's 
own  agricultural  production.  In  the  end, 
only  by  its  own  efforts  can  the  people  of 


India  be  fed. 

Our  assistance  has  already  looked  beyond 
the  present  drought  to  enlarging  the  next 
harvest.  We  granted  some  time  ago  a  $50 
million  loan  for  chemical  fertilizers  and  are 
helping  Indian  agriculture  in  many  other 
ways.  The  assistance  of  many  governments, 
international  organizations,  and  private  in- 
dustry will  all  be  required  in  this  essential, 
longrun  effort. 

In  other  times,  famine  in  one  nation  was 
regarded  as  a  fact  to  be  passively  accepted. 

Now,  however  imperfect  our  organiza- 
tion, we  must  learn  to  behave  like  a  world 
community;  for  modern  communications 
have  brought  nations  closer  than  our  own 
States  were,  not  so  long  ago. 

The  joint  resolution  I  approve  today  rec- 
ognizes and  contributes  to  this  vision  of 
where  we  are  and  where  we  must  go. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.J.  Res.  997  is  Public  Law  89- 
406  (80  Stat.  131). 

For  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  following  the 
President*s  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  see 
Item  152.     See  also  Items  153,  154. 


181     Memorandum  on  Cost  Reduction  in  the  Federal  Government. 
April  20,  1966 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Agencies: 

If  Federal  agencies  were  still  operating  at 
their  1964  level  of  efficiency,  my  1966  and 
1967  budgets  would  have  to  be  $3  billion 
higher.  These  savings  mean  that  we  are 
getting  more  value  for  our  tax  dollars.  It 
means  the  American  people  are  $3  billion 
better  off. 

This  makes  clear  why  I  consider  cost  re- 
duction so  important.  It  explains  why  I 
want  every  Government  employee  to  think 
hard  about  opportunities  for  cost  reduction, 
and  why  I  want  the  best  ideas  publicized  for 
all  to  use.    A  good  idea  from  one  agency 


should  not  stop  there,  but  must  be  made 
known  throughout  the  Government. 

Some  time  ago  I  asked  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor to  develop  a  system  of  exchanging  infor- 
mation about  cost  reduction  among  Federal 
agencies.  He  has  prepared  the  pamphlet 
which  is  attached — the  first  issue  of  a  series 
of  "Cost  Reduction  Notes." 

"Cost  Reduction  Notes"  describes  imag- 
inative actions  which  have  produced  savings 
in  one  agency  and  which  carry  promise  of 
applicability  throughout  the  Government. 
The  ideas  vary  widely,  but  they  were  chosen 
as  ones  likely  to  be  useful  to  agencies  with 
differing  responsibilities.     By  bringing  the 
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ideas  together  in  a  pamphlet  which  will  be 
circulated  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  are  seeking  to  multiply  the  savings 
already  achieved. 

I  want  "Cost  Reduction  Notes"  to  be  read 
widely  in  every  agency,  both  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field.    I  want  each  idea  to  be 


considered  carefully.  I  hope  that  many  of 
them  can  be  put  to  use. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  The  pamphlet  "Cost  Reduction  Notes,"  No. 
I,  April  1966  (Government  Printing  Office,  10  pp.) 
was  made  available  with  the  release. 


182  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Transmitting  Bill  Encouraging  the  Substitution  of  Private 
for  PubHc  Credit.    April  20,  1966 

Dear  Mr,  President:  (Dear  Mr,  Speaker:) 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  "The  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966."  This  im- 
portant legislation  is  designed  to  forward 
our  objective  of  substituting  private  for 
public  credit. 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  carried  on  lending  programs  to  finance 
essential  activities  which  would  not  other- 
wise receive  adequate  financial  support. 
Under  these  programs  direct  loans  are  made 
to  help  the  farmer,  the  businessman,  the 
home  buyer,  the  veteran,  the  student,  our 
colleges,  and  our  schools.  As  of  June  30, 
1965,  the  volume  of  these  Federal  loans  ex- 
ceeded $33  billion. 

Desirable  as  these  activities  are,  Federal 
lending  neither  can,  nor  should,  shoulder 
the  entire  job. 

Under  our  system  of  free  enterprise  it  is  far 
better  for  the  Government  to  mobilize  private 
capital  to  these  ends. 

And  it  is  far  better  for  the  Government 
to  stimulate  and  supplement  private  lending 
rather  than  to  substitute  for  it. 

To  do  this,  we  sell  Federal  loans  direcdy, 
or  in  some  cases,  sell  "participations'*  in 
pools  of  loans,  to  private  investors.  The 
Government  acts  as  both  middleman  and  un- 
derwriter for  the  loans,  assuring  adequate 
and  economical  financing  for  desirable  proj- 


ects while  at  the  same  time  attracting  the 
maximum  participation  of  private  investors. 
This  substitution  of  private  for  public 
credit  provides  sound  financing  for  worth- 
while projects  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
participation. 

In   encouraging  private  participation   in 
Federal  credit  programs,  I  am  building  on 
the  outstanding  work  begun  and  carried 
forward  by: 
— President  Eisenhower's  Administration; 
— The  1958  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit,  chaired  by  Frazar  B.  Wilde  and 
of   which    Secretary    of   the    Treasury 
Fowler  and  many  other  distinguished 
citizens  were  members; 
— ^President  Kennedy's    1962   Committee 
on  Federal  Credit  Programs,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon. 
The   substitution   of   private   for   public 
credit  has  many  advantages: 
— It  makes  more  effective  use  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar. 
— It  offers  the  private  investor  an  oppor- 
tunity for  sound  investment  and  a  fair 
return. 
— It  benefits  business  and  those  of  our 
citizens  who  are  helped  by  the  vital 
programs  made  possible  both  by  Federal 
and  private  investment. 
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In  this  fiscal  year  we  expect  to  replace  a 
total  of  $3.3  billion  in  public  credit  with  pri- 
vate credit.  In  fiscal  1967,  with  the  help  of 
legislation  such  as  the  proposal  I  am  sub- 
mitting today,  we  believe  that  private  credit 
can  be  substituted  for  public  credit,  advan- 
tageously to  all  concerned,  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $4.7  billion. 

As  private  credit  is  introduced  on  an  in- 
creasing scale,  the  need  to  coordinate  the 
sales  of  Federal  loans  also  increases.  It 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
operation  of  the  credit  market  if  loans  offered 
under  particular  programs  interfered  with 
each  other  or  with  the  orderly  financing  of 
the  public  debt  through  the  sale  of  Treasury 
securities. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  will 
help  solve  this  problem  in  two  important 
respects. 

First,  instead  of  the  Government  making 
a  number  of  relatively  small  and  uncoordi- 
nated offerings  of  loans  in  the  market,  the 
Act  provides  for  pooling  many  loans  together 
and  selling  participations  in  the  pool. 

The  pooling  of  mortgages  and  loans  and 
the  sale  of  participations  in  the  income  and 
repayments  from  loans  in  the  pool  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  used  to  advantage  over 
the  past  several  years  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  the 
Federal  National   Mortgage   Association. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  extend  the 
pool  participation  technique  to  other  lending 
programs,  including: 

— ^Farmers  Home  Administration; 

— Office  of  Education; 

— College  Housing; 

— Public  Facilities  Loans; 

— Small  Business  Administration. 

The  pool  technique  adopted  by  this  legis- 
lation has  a  number  of  advantages: 

— It   assures    the   Government   the    best 


possible  return  on  the  sales  of  financial 
assets; 

— It  provides  the  investor  with  a  widely 
accepted  and  highly  desired  asset; 

— It  provides  a  means  for  attracting  pri- 
vate participation  in  loans  made  with 
relatively  low  interest  rates  for  special 
purposes; 

— It  reaches  sources  of  capital  which  would 
not  be  available  for  loans  or  mortgages 
offered  individually,  thus  widening  the 
reservoir  of  credit  for  vital  projects. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  two  other 
major  provisions. 

1.  Rather  than  have  each  of  the  Agencies 
concerned  conduct  their  own  separate  sales 
programs,  the  sale  of  participations  would 
be  centralized  in  a  single  agency — ^the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association.  This 
agency  has  already  built  up  extensive  ex- 
perience with  this  technique  in  its  mortgage 
pooling  operations. 

Individual  agencies  would  continue  to 
administer  their  credit  programs,  but  the 
pooling  of  credits  and  sales  of  participations 
in  the  pools  would  be  handled  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association.  This 
centralization  will  gready  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  sales  operation  and  help  co- 
ordinate this  program  with  the  Treasury's 
debt  management  operations. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  Congress  has  estab- 
lished Federal  credit  programs  in  which  the 
interest  rate  charged  to  the  borrower  is  below 
the  market  rate.  The  difference  represents 
a  net  charge  to  the  taxpayer.  The  Act  pro- 
vides that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses  must 
authorize  in  advance  the  amounts  of  par- 
ticipations which  could  be  sold  against  these 
assets.  In  this  way,  the  safeguards  of  the 
annual  appropriations  process  can  be  applied 
to  this  aspect  of  the  program. 
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The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  will 
permit  us  to  conserve  our  budget  resources 
by  substituting  private  for  public  credit  while 
still  meeting  urgent  credit  needs  in  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  manner  possible. 

It  will  enable  us  to  make  the  credit  market 
stronger,  more  competitive,  and  better  able 
to  serve  the  needs  of  our  growing  economy. 

But  above  all,  the  legislation  will  benefit 
millions  of  taxpayers  and  the  many  vital 
programs  supported  by  Federal  credit.  The 
Act  will  help  us  move  this  Nation  forward 
and  bring  a  better  life  to  all  the  people. 

I  am  enclosing  a  joint  memorandum  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  dis- 


cusses in  detail  the  major  features  of  this 
legislation. 

I  urge  speedy  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  draft  bill  and  the  joint  memoran- 
dum from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  printed  in 
House  Document  426  (89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  The 
memorandum  is  also  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  552). 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  v^as  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  May  24,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-429,  80  Stat.  164). 


183    Remarks  Upon  Presenting  the  Medal  of  Honor  (Posthumous)  to 
the  Father  of  Milton  L.  OHve  III.    April  21,  1966 


Mr,  and  Mrs,  Olive,  members  of  the  Olive 
family,  distinguished  Mayor  Daley,  Secre- 
tary Resor,  General  Wheeler,  Members  of 
the  Senate,  Members  of  the  House,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

There  are  occasions  on  which  we  take 
great  pride,  but  little  pleasure.  This  is  one 
such  occasion.  Words  can  never  enlarge 
upon  acts  of  heroism  and  duty,  but  this  Na- 
tion will  never  forget  Milton  Lee  Olive  III. 

President  Harry  Truman  once  said  that 
he  would  far  rather  have  won  the  Medal  of 
Honor  than  to  have  been  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  know  what  he  meant. 
Those  who  have  earned  this  decoration  are 
very  few  in  number.  But  true  courage  is 
very  rare.  This  honor  we  reserve  for  the 
most  courageous  of  all  of  our  sons. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  is  awarded  for  acts 
of  heroism  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  It  is  bestowed  for  courage  demon- 
strated not  in  blindly  overlooking  danger, 
but  in  meeting  it  with  eyes  clearly  open. 


That  is  what  Private  Olive  did.  When 
the  enemy's  grenade  landed  on  that  jungle 
trail,  it  was  not  merely  duty  which  drove  this 
young  man  to  throw  himself  upon  it,  sacrific- 
ing his  own  life  that  his  comrades  might 
continue  to  live.  He  was  compelled  by 
something  that  is  more  than  duty,  by  some- 
thing greater  than  a  blind  reaction  to  forces 
that  are  beyond  his  control. 

He  was  compelled,  instead,  by  an  instinct 
of  loyalty  which  the  brave  always  carry  into 
conflict.  In  that  incredibly  brief  moment 
of  decision  in  which  he  decided  to  die,  he 
put  others  first  and  himself  last.  I  have 
always  believed  that  to  be  the  hardest,  but 
the  highest,  decision  that  any  man  is  ever 
called  upon  to  make. 

In  dying.  Private  Milton  Olive  taught 
those  of  us  who  remain  how  we  ought  to  live. 

I  have  never  understood  how  men  can 
ever  glorify  war.  "The  rockets'  red  glare, 
the  bombs  bursting  in  air,"  has  always  been 
for  me  better  poetry  than  philosophy.   When 
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war  is  foisted  upon  us  as  a  cruel  recourse  by 
men  who  choose  force  to  advance  policy,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  resisted,  only  the  irra- 
tional or  the  callous,  and  only  those  un- 
touched by  the  suffering  that  accompanies 
war,  can  revel. 

Let  us  never  exult  over  war.  Let  us  not 
for  one  moment  disguise  in  the  grandest 
justifications  of  policy  the  inescapable  fact 
that  war  feeds  on  the  lives  of  young  men, 
good  young  men  like  Milton  Olive.  I  can 
never  forget  it.  I  am  reminded  of  it  every 
moment  of  every  day.  In  a  moment  such 
as  this,  I  am  reminded  all  over  again  how 
brave  the  young  are,  and  how  great  is  our 
debt  to  them,  and  how  endless  is  the  sacrifice 
that  we  call  upon  them  to  make  for  us. 

I  realize,  too,  how  highly  we  prize  free- 
dom— when  we  send  our  young  to  die  for  it. 
There  are  times  when  Vietnam  must  seem 
to  many  a  thousand  contradictions,  and  the 
pursuit  of  freedom  there  an  almost  unrealiz- 
able dream. 

But  there  are  also  times — and  for  me  this 

is  one  of  them — when  the  mist  of  confusion 

lifts  and  the  basic  principles  emerge: 

—that   South   Vietnam,   however   young 

and  frail,  has  the  right  to  develop  as  a 

nation,  free  from  the  interference  of  any 

other  power,  no  matter  how  mighty  or 

strong; 

— that  the  normal  processes  of  political 

action,  if  given  time  and  patience  and 

freedom  to  work,  will  some  day,  some 

way  create  in  South  Vietnam  a  society 

that  is  responsive  to  the  people  and 

consistent  with  their  traditions; 

— that  aggression  by  invading  armies  or 

ruthless  insurgency  must  be  denied  the 

precedent  of  success  in  Vietnam,  if  the 

many  other  little  nations  in  the  world, 

and  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Southeast 

Asia  is  to  ever  know  genuine  order 


and  unexploited  change; 
— that  the  United  States  of  America  is  in 
South  Vietnam  to  resist  that  aggression 
and  to  permit  that  peaceful  change  to 
work  its  way,  because  we  desire  only  to 
be  a  good  and  honorable  ally,  a  depend- 
able, trustworthy  friend,  and  always  a 
sincere  and  genuine  servant  of  peace. 
Men   like   Milton   Olive   die   for   honor. 
Nations  that  are  without  honor  die,  too,  but 
without    purpose    and    without    cause.    It 
must  never  be  said  that  when  the  freedom 
and  the  independence  of  a  new  and  a  strug- 
gling people  were  at  stake  this  mighty,  pow- 
erful Nation  of  which  we  are  so  proud  to  be 
citizens  would  ever  turn  aside  because  we 
had  the  harassments  that  always  go  with 
conflict,  and  because  some  thought  the  out- 
come was  uncertain,  or  the  course  too  steep, 
or  the  cost  too  high. 

In  all  of  this  there  is  irony,  as  there  is  when 
any  young  man  dies.  Who  can  say  what 
words  Private  Olive  might  have  chosen  to 
explain  what  he  did?  Jimmy  Stanford 
and  John  Foster,  two  of  the  men  whose  lives 
he  saved  that  day  on  that  lonely  trail  in  that 
hostile  jungle  10,000  miles  from  here  are 
standing  on  the  White  House  steps  today 
because  this  man  chose  to  die.  I  doubt  that 
even  they  know  what  was  on  his  mind  as 
he  jumped  and  fell  across  that  grenade. 

But  I  think  I  do  know  this:  On  the 
sacrifices  of  men  who  died  for  their  country 
and  their  comrades,  our  freedom  has  been 
built.  Whatever  it  is  that  we  call  civiliza- 
tion rests  upon  the  merciless  and  seemingly 
irrational  fact  of  history  that  some  have  died 
for  others  to  live,  and  every  one  of  us  who 
enjoys  freedom  at  this  moment  should  be  a 
witness  to  that  fact. 

So  Milton  Olive  died  in  the  service  of  a 
country  that  he  loved,  and  he  died  that  the 
men  who  fought  at  his  side  might  continue 
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to  live.  For  that  sacrifice  his  Nation  honors 
him  today  with  its  highest  possible  award. 

He  is  the  eighth  Negro  American  to  re- 
ceive this  Nation's  highest  award.  Fortu- 
nately, it  will  be  more  difficult  for  future 
Presidents  to  say  how  many  Negroes  have 
received  the  Medal  of  Honor.  For  unlike 
the  other  seven.  Private  Olive's  military 
records  have  never  carried  the  color  of  his 
skin  or  his  racial  origin,  only  the  testimony 
that  he  was  a  good  and  loyal  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

So  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute  to 
him  than  to  read  from  a  letter  that  was  writ- 
ten to  me  by  this  patriot's  father,  dated 
March  10. 

"It  is  our  dream  and  prayer  that  some  day 
the  Asiatics,  the  Europeans,  the  Israelites,  the 
Africans,  the  Australians,  the  Latins,  and  the 
Americans  can  all  live  in  One- World.  It  is 
our  hope  that  in  our  own  country  the  Klans- 
men,  the  Negroes,  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Catholics  will  sit  down  together  in  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  good  will  and  dedication; 
that  the  moral  and  creative  intelligence  of 
our  united  people  will  pick  up  the  chalice  of 
wisdom  and  place  it  upon  the  mountain  top 
of  human  integrity;  that  all  mankind,  from 
all  the  earth,  shall  resolve,  *to  study  war  no 
more.'  That,  Mr.  President,  is  how  I  feel 
and  that  is  my  eternal  hope  for  our  Great 
American  Society." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  words 
to  add  to  that. 

{Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  read  the 
citation,  the  text  of  which  follows. 1 

Citation 

THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor,  posthu- 
mously, to 


PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  MILTON  L.  OLIVE,  III 
UNITED   STATES  ARMY 

for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

Private  First  Class  Milton  L.  Olive,  III, 
distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous  gallan- 
try and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  while 
participating  in  a  search  and  destroy  opera- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  Phu  Cuong,  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  on  22  October  1965.  Private 
Olive  was  a  member  of  the  3d  Platoon  of 
Company  B,  2d  Battalion  (Airborne),  503d 
Infantry,  as  it  moved  through  the  jungle  to 
find  the  Viet  Cong  operating  in  the  area. 
Although  the  Platoon  was  subjected  to  a 
heavy  volume  of  enemy  gun  fire  and  pinned 
down  temporarily,  it  retaliated  by  assaulting 
the  Viet  Cong  positions,  causing  the  enemy 
to  flee.  As  the  Platoon  pursued  the  insur- 
gents, Private  Olive  and  four  other  soldiers 
were  moving  through  the  jungle  together 
when  a  grenade  was  thrown  into  their 
midst.  Private  Olive  saw  the  grenade,  and 
then  saved  the  lives  of  his  fellow  soldiers  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  by  grabbing  the 
grenade  in  his  hand  and  falling  on  it  to 
absorb  the  blast  with  his  body.  Through 
his  bravery,  unhesitating  actions,  and  com- 
plete disregard  for  his  own  safety,  he  pre- 
vented additional  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  the 
members  of  his  platoon.  Private  Olive's 
conspicuous  gallantry,  extraordinary  hero- 
ism, and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  are 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself 
and  the  Armed  Forces  of  his  country. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:15  p.m.  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Olive, 
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Jr.,  of  Chicago,  III.,  father  and  stepmother  of  Private 
Olive,  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  Stanley 
R.  Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  Gen.  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
During  his  remarks  he  referred  to  Lt.  James  B.  Stan- 
ford, Private  Olive*s  company  commander,  and 
Specialist  4  John  W.  Foster,  tvi^o  of  the  four  men 
whose  lives  wtre  saved. 

The  text  of  the  letter  to  the  President  from  Milton 
B.  Olive,  Jr.,  made  public  by  the  White  House  on 
April  21,  follovv's: 

Honorable  Sir: 

Chicago's  Fifth  Army  Headquarters  has  informed 
us  that  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  is  to  be 
awarded  posthumously  to  our  son,  P.F.C.  Milton 
Lee  Olive. 

This  welcome  news  brought  renewed  encourage- 
ment to  heavy  hearts  and  somber  spirits.  It  also 
overwhelmed  us  with  the  greatest  pride  and  the 
deepest  humility. 

Many  people  and  news  reporters  have  asked  why 
he  did  it.  How  do  you  feel?  Across  six  thousand 
years  of  recorded  history,  man  has  pondered  the 
inevitable.  The  conclusion  is,  it  is  too  profound 
for  mortal  understanding.  Perhaps,  you  too,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  American  people  would  like  to 
know  how  I  feel.  I  have  had  to  use  strength,  taken 
from  the  courage  of  a  brave  soldier  to  be  able  to 
bear  a  heavy  cross.     I  suppose  that  Divine  Providence 


willed  it  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  glorious 
than  laying  down  your  life  for  your  fellowman  in 
the  defense  of  your  country. 

Our  only  child  and  only  grandchild  gave  his  last 
full  measure  of  devotion  on  an  international  battle 
field  10,000  miles  from  home.  It  is  our  dream  and 
prayer  that  some  day  the  Asiatics,  the  Europeans, 
the  Israelites,  the  Africans,  the  Australians,  the 
Latins,  and  the  Americans  can  all  live  in  One-World. 
It  is  our  hope  that  in  our  own  country  the  Klans- 
men,  the  Negroes,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Catholics 
will  sit  down  together  in  the  common  purpose  of 
good  will  and  dedication;  that  the  moral  and  creative 
intelligence  of  our  united  people  will  pick  up  the 
chalice  of  wisdom  and  place  it  upon  the  mountain 
top  of  human  integrity;  that  all  mankind,  from  all 
the  earth,  shall  resolve,  "to  study  war  no  more.'* 
That,  Mr.  President,  is  how  I  feel  and  that  is  my 
eternal  hope  for  our  Great  American  Society. 

Your  life  of  dedicated  service  is  a  reflection  of 
Humanity  at  its  best.     May  we  wish  for  you  longev- 
ity and  civilization's  greatest  blessing. 
Most  respectfully, 

Milton  B.  Olive,  Jr. 

The  text  of  the  President's  telegram  to  Milton  B. 
Olive,  Jr.,  inviting  him  and  other  members  of  his 
family  to  the  ceremony,  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2, 
p.  554). 


184    Letter  to  Nev/  Members  of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Labor-Management  Policy.    April  22,  1966 

Today,  we  are  facing  the  basic  question 
of  how  to  continue  our  unparalleled  prosper- 
ity and  maintain  a  stable  and  healthy  econ- 
omy. The  first  task  of  the  Committee  will 
be  to  address  itself  to  this  most  important 
question.  With  this  in  mind,  I  have  asked 
the  Committee  Chairman,  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz  and  the  Committee  Vice 
Chairman,  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T. 
Connor  to  call  the  Committee  together  in 
the  very  near  future. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  willingness  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  Committee. 
Through  public  spirited  citizens  such  as 
yourself  we  will  find  the  new  and  creative 


Dear  Mr, -; 

I  am  delighted  that  you  have  agreed  to 
stxwt  on  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Labor-Management  Policy. 

This  Committee  has  been  of  great  help  to 
the  nation.  It  has  focused  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  some  of  our  leading  citizens  on 
the  vital  issues  of  wage  and  price  policies, 
productivity,  collective  bargaining,  and  in- 
dustrial relations.  Through  its  work  over 
the  past  six  years,  your  government,  the 
labor  movement,  management  and  the  gen- 
eral public  have  benefitted  from  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  a  growing 
and  dynamic  free  enterprise  society. 
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solutions  and  that  will  move  this  country 
closer  to  the  goal  of  a  better  life  for  all  our 
people. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters,  dated  April 
21,  1966,  and  addressed  to  9  newly  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Policy.  An  excerpt  was  read  by 
Joseph  Laitin,  an  assistant  press  secretary,  at  his 
news  conference  at  the  White  House  at  11:30  a.m. 
on  Friday,  April  22,  1966.  The  complete  text  was 
later  made  available  by  the  White  House. 

On  April  22,  1966,  the  White  House  announced 
that  the  Committee  would  meet  in  Washington  on 
May  4  and  5,  1966.  The  Committee  was  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  109 18  of  February  i6, 
1 961  (3  CFR,  1 959-1 963  Comp.,  p.  445)  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with 
respect  to  policies  that  may  be  followed  by  labor, 
management,    and    the   public   to    promote   sound 


wage  and  price  policies,  increased  productivity,  in- 
dustrial peace,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The 
Committee  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  alternate  as 
Chairman,  and  19  other  members  designated  by  the 
President,  5  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  public 
at  large,  7  from  labor,  and  7  from  management. 

The  9  newly  appointed  members  to  whom  the 
President's  letter  was  sent  were:  Donald  C.  Burn- 
ham,  president  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp., 
Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  chairman  of  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  J. 
Ward  Keener,  president  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  W.  B. 
Murphy,  president  of  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  L  W. 
Abel,  president  of  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
Arthur  S.  Flemming,  president  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Howard  W.  Johnson,  president  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Page  Keeton,  dean 
of  the  University  of  Texas  Law  School,  and  Owen 
M.  Wilson,  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  names  of  the  other  members,  and  of  the  9 
outgoing  members,  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  558). 

See  also  Item  201. 


185    Remarks  in  Response  to  the  Report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Community  Health  Services.    April  22,  1966 


Mr,  Folsom,  Secretary  Gardner  and  distin- 
gtiished  members  of  the  Committee^  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

I  welcome  you — and  I  welcome  your  re- 
port, whose  purpose  is  the  same  as  mine: 
that  is,  to  make  good  health  for  every  citizen 
not  only  our  Nation's  promise  but  its 
possession. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  you,  Secre- 
tary Folsom,  for  your  fine  contributions  to 
public  service  in  this  country.  You  have 
always  been  available,  you  have  always  been 
willing,  and  you  have  always  been  construc- 
tive in  your  work  for  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  the  members  of  your  commission,  that 
you  have  performed  a  vital  and  a  needed 
service  in  serving  on  this  National  Com- 
mission  on    Community   Health    Services. 


While  I  can  assure  you  we  will  not  embrace 
ail  your  recommendations  and  we  will  not 
fund  them  all  immediately,  they  are  excit- 
ing, they  do  face  up  to  the  problems  that  we 
must  in  time  face  up  to,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  you  spoke  you  were  discussing  some 
that  I  had  been  going  over  this  morning 
with  some  of  my  counselors  here  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Yesterday  our  Consumer  Price  Index  was 
up,  and  one  reason  it  was  up  was  because 
of  the  increase  in  services.  One  of  the  in- 
creases in  services  was  in  our  medical  costs, 
and  one  of  our  medical  costs  was  in  our  hos- 
pital costs.  One  of  our  hospital  costs  is  that, 
traditionally,  people  who  serve  us  in  our  hos- 
pitals get  pretty  low  wages,  and  when  the 
labor  market  tightens  up,  employment  gets 
scarce.  Why,  they  either  leave  the  hospital 
and  go  to  something  else — and  it  is  very 
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difficult  to  replace  them.  You  have  to  re- 
place them  with  higher  wages — so  that  gets 
into  extra  costs. 

Now,  there's  not  anything  you  can  really 
do  about  reducing  expenditures  that  will 
change  that  situation  much,  A  tax  bill 
won't  even  change  that  situation  much.  A 
control  bill  won't  change  that  situation 
much.  So  any  of  the  alternatives  we  have, 
really  doesn't  get  at  that. 

What  it  actually  means  is  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  have  more  people  trained  in 
this  field  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
more  facilities  in  this  field,  and  there  are 
just  more  people  using  these  fields. 

We  have  more  medicine  and  better  medi- 
cine; we  have  more  hospitals  and  better  hos- 
pitals; we  have  more  health  care  and  better 
health  care — but  we  don't  have  enough. 

And  our  goal  is  up  there — it's  got  to  be. 
We've  got  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  stars  and 
our  feet  on  the  ground,  and  it's  pretty  hard 
to  do  that  and  still  keep  your  equilibrium 
around  here. 

Some  people  want  us  to  go  further  faster. 

Our  budget  this  year  is  $113  billion;  our 
budget  last  year  was  $99  billion — that's  a 
rather  substantial  increase.  Some  of  it  is 
Vietnam,  but  in  the  2!^  years  since  I  be- 
came President,  our  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation have  gone  from  4.75  billion — and  you 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  this  field — 
from  4  and  3  quarters  billion  to  10  billion 
200  million.  Now  that  is  more  than  double 
in  2  years. 

It  took  us  a  long  time  to  ever  get  $4  bil- 
lion— when  President  Kennedy  took  over  it 
was  about  $1  billion.  And  then  we  got  up 
to  4  billion  plus,  and  now  we've  got  it  from 
4  to  10.    That's  a  pretty  big  jump. 

Now,  some  people  think  that  jumped 
pretty  fast,  that  we  don't  have  the  trained 
personnel,  we  don't  have  the  proper  organi- 
zation.   We     don't     have     the — Secretary 


Gardner  has  had  to  do  a  lot  of  reshuffling, 
reworking,  reorganizing,  to  get  people  that 
can  handle  that  much  money  and  handle  it 
wisely  and  plan  it  wisely  and  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  value  out  of  a  dollar  spent. 

In  the  field  of  health  we  were  spending 
about  $5  billion  a  year  when  I  became  Presi- 
dent 2}^  years  ago.  This  year  we  will  have 
over  10,  so  we've  doubled  it  in  a  litde  over 
2  years. 

In  education  we've  doubled  it;  in  health 
we've  doubled  it.  We'll  spend  over  fio 
billion  more  this  year  in  health  and  educa- 
tion— just  two  items — than  we  did  when  I 
became  President  2  J/2  years  ago. 

So — and  poverty — we  were  spending  none, 
classified  as  such.  Now  this  year  our  ap- 
propriation will  be  almost  $2  billion  in  those 
fields.  So  when  you  add  that  on  to  educa- 
tion, health,  and  so  forth,  you  get  in  excess 
of  a  $10  billion  figure. 

Now  all  of  those  things  are  going  to  have 
to  be  added  to,  are  going  to  have  to  be 
improved,  are  going  to  have  to  be  enlarged, 
as  the  years  go  on.  And  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  it.  We  must  be  sure  that  we 
do  it  in  the  right  way,  with  the  proper  per- 
sonnel, with  the  proper  planning,  with  the 
proper  management,  with  the  proper  stand- 
ards, with  the  proper  relationship  between 
the  Federal  and  the  State  and  the  local  units. 

Now  we're  trying  to  do  that.  I  spent  a 
long  time  yesterday  trying  to  work  on  a 
commission  of  scholars  and  elected  officials 
and  others  to  get  this  relationship  thing 
straightened  out.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of 
my  day  working  with  Secretary  Gardner  and 
others  on  trying  to  get  the  personnel  of  these 
things  straightened  out. 

And  the  very  things  that  you  talk  about 
in  your  report  must  become  a  part  of  our 
goal  for  the  years  to  come. 

But  I  don't  want  to  suffer  any  illusions 
that  we  are  going  to  realize  them  all  imme- 
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diately,  because  it's  going  to  take  time  and 
we're  going  to  have  to  prepare  the  way.  We 
must  learn  to  walk  before  we  run. 

Now,  we  have  entered  an  age  in  which 
these  miracles  are  commonplace.  Already 
our  doctors  are  doing  unthinkable  things. 
You're  reading  about  it  on  the  ticker — ^I  just 
went  to  check  before  I  walked  in  here — 
about  the  very  unusual  thing  that  happened 
down  in  Houston  yesterday.  Our  doctors 
are  probing  the  interior  of  arteries  with  tiny 
lights  and  cameras. 

Through  electronic  sensors  in  an  astro- 
naut's couch,  scientists  can  monitor  the 
physical  condition  of  space  explorers.  And 
a  waiting-room  chair  may  soon  report  a 
patient's  pulse  and  blood  pressure  before  he 
enters  a  doctor's  office.  (My  fellow  gets 
mine  before  I  get  out  of  bed  every  morning, 
but  I'm  sure  that  he  will  welcome  the  day 
when  he  can  get  it  in  the  reception  room 
instead  of  having  to  come  in  there.) 

But  as  I  said,  less  than  24  hours  ago  in  an 
operating  room  in  Houston,  Dr.  DeBakey 
and  others  had  a  dramatic  breakthrough — 
a  surgeon  implanted  an  electrically-powered 
artificial  heart  in  a  human  patient. 

All  this  knowledge  would  profit  us  little, 
though,  unless  we  use  it  for  the  good  of 
every  citizen  in  every  community.  Our 
age,  rich  as  it  is  with  miracles,  is  still  an  age 
v/here  too  many  families  must  travel  too  far 
and  pay  too  much  to  receive  treatment. 
Our  health  services  are  not  organized  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  our  health  manpower. 
We  are  trying  to  do  that,  as  I  told  you,  with 
our  Commission — and  under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  one  of  the  ablest  Cabinet  offi- 
cers to  ever  serve  in  this  town,  Dr.  Gardner. 

The  responsibility  for  providing  the  best 
services  in  every  community  can't  be  met 
just  here  in  Washington,  though.  It  is  go- 
ing to  take  time  and  talent;  it  is  going  to 
take  State  leaders;  it  is  going  to  take  com- 


munity leaders;  it  is  going  to  take  neighbor- 
hood leaders.  And  how  we  can  coordinate 
all  this  leadership  and  keep  them  working 
together  in  a  consensus,  so  to  speak,  is  a 
problem  we  still  have. 

Now,  you  have  taken  the  leadership  of 
this  Committee  and  you  have  produced  a 
report,  and  you  have  agreed.  And  I  wel- 
come it  and  I  thank  you. 

You  have  concentrated  not  so  much  on 
just  Federal  efforts  but  on  the  whole  broad 
range — State  and  community  planning. 

You  have  underscored  an  important  na- 
tional goal,  and  that  is  to  make  health  avail- 
able to  all  the  people.  I  am  sufficiently 
progressive  that  I  want  to  see  it  made  avail- 
able to  all  the  people  of  the  world — not  just 
here.  I  want  to  set  an  example  here  that 
they  can  emulate  elsevi^here.  I  think  that 
we  have  made  great  progress.  In  HEW 
alone,  our  health  expenditures  have  grown 
from  less  than  $1  billion  in  1961  to  a  billion 
4  in  1963;  up  to  6.9  for  1967.  Now,  that's 
8  times  as  much  in  only  6  years.  And  when 
we  bring  our  Medicare  in  there,  and  so  forth, 
you  can  see  we  run  over  the  10  billion  figure. 

Your  report  makes  an  important  con- 
tribution to  our  efforts  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  study  it  carefully.  We  won't 
agree  with  you  on  all  the  98  major  recom- 
mendations, we  won't  get  them  imple- 
mented, even  in  our  time  allotted  us.  We 
can  make  a  drastic  mistake  by  going  too  far 
too  fast  without  proper  preparation. 

I  am  trying  to  pull  all  these  things  to- 
gether, and  I  can  guarantee  you,  and  through 
you,  your  Committee,  that  these  recommen- 
dations are  going  to  receive  the  "carefuUest 
study,"  as  Secretary  Hull  used  to  say — the 
most  serious  consideration.  And  I  trust 
that  a  great  many  of  them  will  be  imple- 
mented and  funded  and  that  the  citizens  for 
whom  they  were  prepared  will  reap  the  rich 
result  for  which  they  were  intended. 
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I  don't  think  you  men  know — and  I  want 
this  ceremony  to  emphasize  it  again — just 
how  very  much  your  contribution  of  your 
time  and  your  prestige  and  your  eflort  to 
studies  of  this  kind  means  to  your  President 
and  to  your  country. 

We  have  made  revolutionary  advances  in 
this  country  in  many  fields  in  a  matter  of 
months^ — ^30  months:  in  conservation,  in 
food  production  and  distribution,  in  medi- 
cine, in  health,  in  hospitals,  in  education — 
in  all  these  things.  And  almost  without 
exception  they  have  been  the  results  of  task 
forces,  they  have  been  the  results  of  studies, 
they  have  been  the  results  of  commissions, 
where  men  and  women  who  made  up  this 
effort  have  outlined  a  long-range  plan  in  a 
democratic  way  for  their  fellow  citizens. 
And  it  has  relieved  my  burden  immeas- 
urably. 

And  I  am  so  happy  that  the  President  of 
this  country  can  still  call  on  any  citizen  in 
this  country.  Republican  or  Democrat — ^par- 
ticularly Republicans,  because  Democrats 
may  want  to  be  postmasters  (we  have  a 
leverage  over  them)— -but  call  on  men  to 
come  in  here  and  serve  not  their  party  but 
serve  their  country.  And  whatever  is  good 
for  their  country  is  really  good  for  their  party 
and  for  themselves  in  the  final  analysis. 

So  one  of  the  greatest  rewards  that  comes 
to   me,   and    one   of   the   most   satisfying 


things  that  comes  to  a  President,  is  the 
knowledge  that  men  like  you  and  those  as- 
sociated with  you  in  this  endeavor  would 
spend  the  midnight  oil  that  you  spent  trying 
to  find  better  health  for  all  the  people  of  this 
land. 
Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:15  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Marion  B.  Folsom,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Community  Health 
Services  and  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  During  his 
remarks  he  referred  to  Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey  of 
Houston,  Texas,  heart  surgeon,  and  to  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  Commission's  309 -page  report  is  entitled 
"Health  is  a  Community  Affair."  It  was  the  work 
of  six  task  forces  on  community  health  problems 
and  was  based  on  21  community  action  studies 
drawn  from  towns  and  cities  ranging  in  population 
from  30,000  to  3.5  million. 

The  Commission  was  established  in  1962  as  a 
private  corporation  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council.  Supported  by  private  and 
public  funds,  it  conducted  a  nationwide  study  of 
community  health  needs,  resources,  and  practices. 

Other  members  of  the  Commission  include  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  LeRoy  Collins,  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Boisfeuillet  Jones,  President  of  the  WoodrufiF 
Foundation,  Edwin  L.  Crosby,  Director  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  and  28  other  busi- 
nessmen, educators,  public  officials,  and  citizens 
representing  a  national  cross  section. 


186    Remarks  at  a  Retirement  Ceremony  for  Toinette  M.  Bachelder 
of  the  White  House  Stafif.    April  22,  1966 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  fellow  occupants 
of  the  White  House: 

I  think  this  is  a  very  great  privilege  for 
me,  although  it  is  not  particularly  a  pleasure. 

I  think  Toi  really  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself.    This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 


left  the  country  since  I  have  been  President, 
and  she  tried  to  sneak  out  of  the  White 
House  in  my  absence! 

I  appreciate  the  personal  reasons  which  are 
causing  Toi  to  leave  us,  but  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  letting  anyone  who  is  as  much  a 
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part  of  the  history  of  this  White  House  as 
you  are  go  without  devoting  some  attention 
to  your  departure. 

I  will  always  be  grateful  to  this  gracious 
lady,  as  will  all  the  Presidents  who  have 
served  with  her,  for  the  work  that  she  has 
done  for  them  and  for  the  country.  I  re- 
member Toi  from  my  boyhood  days  when  I 
was  just  a  young,  green  Congressman^ — ^and 
she  was  even  younger,  (How  do  you  like 
that  for  recovery?) 

Miss  Bachelder.  Wonderful! 

The  President.  Some  day  the  Navy  is 
going  to  use  my  services  in  connection  with 
the  recovery  of  space  people  if  I  come  back 
that  quickly! 

But  as  I  said  in  my  letter  to  Miss  Bachelder, 
the  best  I  could  do  while  I  was  out  of  the 
country:  "You  have  been  witness  to  what 
most  people  who  live  in  this  country  can 
only  read  in  the  history  books.  You  have 
seen  this  from  first  hand  and  no  history  book 
can  ever  capture  all  the  truth  or  all  the  spirit 
of  all  the  Presidents  you  have  known." 

If  you  decide  to  do  what  some  other  fel- 
lows have  done — start  writing  about  your 
impressions  around  this  table  or  around  these 
various  rooms — I  hope  that  you  will  let  me 
see  the  galley  proofs. 

Miss  Bachelder.  I  don't  think  you  have 
anything  to  worry  about. 

The  President.  Give  me  a  chance.  The 
fact  that  you  have  stayed  in  this  house  as 
long  as  you  have  is  a  great  tribute  to  you. 
It  also  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  man  that  I 
loved  so  much  and  that  you  loved  so  much, 
whose  picture  is  on  that  wall  there,  who 
had  the  vision  to  bring  you  here  originally. 
You  and  he  together  were  an  inspiration  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  young  people 
who  suffered  from  the  affliction  of  polio. 


By  your  very  life  you  gave  hope  to  thousands 
when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  despair, 

I  don't  think  you  even  know  it,  but  we 
have  some  people  who  have  looked  at  you 
with  such  admiration  that  they  have  really 
conquered  polio  themselves.  They  work 
here  in  the  White  House — have  even  worked 
for  me,  and  worked  for  me  a  long  time  and  I 
didn't  even  know  they  had  had  polio.  So  I 
think  that  you  should  realize  by  your  courage 
and  your  grit,  your  never-failing  good  humor 
and  your  inspiration,  your  devotion  to  duty 
and  your  ability  to  transact  business  effi- 
ciently, you  have  replaced  many  tears  with 
smiles  and  with  laughter. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  goodby  to  you  be- 
cause I  refuse  to  believe  that  you  are  going 
very  far  away. 

Miss  Bachelder.  I  am  not. 

The  President.  I  want  you  to  always 
think  of  the  White  House  as  part  of  your 
home.  I  want  you  to  know  that  as  long  as 
I  am  here  you  not  only  have  a  very  special 
place  in  our  memories,  but  there  will  always 
be  a  place  for  you  at  our  table. 

Someone  once  said  that  home  is  the  place 
where,  when  you  go  there,  they  always  let 
you  in.  Toi,  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  your 
friends  in  the  White  House  staff  when  I  say 
that  your  home  here  will  always  welcome 
you.  The  White  House  gates  will  always 
swing  wide  for  you.  We  will  be  better  off 
if  you  use  them,  and  we  hope  you  will. 

Miss  Bachelder.  Thank  you  so  much. 
You  are  awfully  kind  to  take  time  from  your 
busy  schedule  for  me,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  Miss  Bachelder 
worked  at  the  White  House  for  33  years,  having 
been  brought  from  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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187    Remarks  Upon  Proclaiming  National  Defense  Transportation 
Day  and  National  Transportation  Week.    April  22,  1966 


Secretary  Connor,  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Congress,  distinguished  leaders  of 
labor  and  business  communities,  and  my 
very  dear  friends: 

I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  today  be- 
cause I  am  proclaiming  the  week  of  May 
15th  as  the  National  Transportation  Week. 

I  am  also  today  proclaiming  Friday,  May 
20th,  as  National  Defense  Transportation 
Day. 

I  have  invited  these  leaders  of  our  great 
transportation  industry  here  because  I  be- 
lieve this  occasion  is  doubly  significant.  At 
this  very  moment,  X.wo  bold  and  vital  items  of 
transportation  legislation  are  pending  in  our 
Congress.  They  w^ill  give  the  green  light 
to  the  revolutionary  era  that  our  entire 
transportation  system  must  now  launch 
upon. 

The  first  of  these  measures  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Transportation. 

And  let  us  be  clear  about  this  proposal. 
It  is  much  more  than  just  a  desirable  Gov- 
ernment reorganization  plan.  I  believe 
that  it  is  very  critical  to  the  future  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  overem- 
phasize what  I  really  believe  is  at  stake,  be- 
cause transportation  is  more  than  a  major 
force  in  the  20th  century,  modern  America. 

— First,  it  is  a  source  of  employment  to 
more  than  2  Yi  million  of  our  citizens. 

— It  is  the  source  of  one  in  every  ^\^  dol- 
lars of  our  economy. 

— It  is  the  lifeline  of  travel  and  commerce. 

And  our  system  of  transportation,  the 
greatest  in  history,  was  built  by  the  genius 
of  free  enterprise.  And  as  long  as  I  am 
your  President  it  is  going  to  be  sustained  by 
free  enterprise. 
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But  we  must  face  facts.  And  a  system 
that  just  "grow'd  like  Topsy"  is  no  longer 
adequate  in  times  as  complex  and  as  chang- 
ing as  those  we're  going  through  today. 

In  the  next  two  decades  the  demand  for 
transportation  in  this  country  is  going  to 
double.  But  we  are  already  falling 
behind — our  transportation  lifeline  is 
tangled — our  gears  are  worn  and  they're 
dangerously  strained. 
— Too  many  of  our  highways  today  are 

congested  and  are  unsafe. 
— Too  many  of  our  airways  are  reaching 

the  saturation  point. 
We  read  about  this  every  day  when  we 
pick  up  the  paper  or  when  we  tune  in  our 
radio  or  television  commentator,  yet  we 
just  seem  to  accept  it  and  do  nothing  about 
it: 
— Highways    that    are    congested    and 

unsafe. 
— Airways  that  have  reached  the  satura- 
tion point. 
— ^Equipment  that  is  old  and  obsolete — 
and  what  is  modern  and  good  is  often 
in  very  short  supply. 
— Our  new  technologies  are  being  ignored. 
— Our  research  and  development,  all  ad- 
mit, are  inadequate. 
— Our  governmental  policies  need  better 
coordination  and  the  Government  needs 
better  leadership. 
We  spend  here  in  the  Federal  Government 
f  6  billion  annually  of  your  money  on  trans- 
portation.   But  we  must  spend  it  wisely — 
and  I  would  like  to  spend  it  effectively,  if 
you  would  give  me  the  instruments  to  do  so. 
The  Federal  Government  has  more  than 
100,000  employees  involved  in  transportation 
programs,  and  we  must  employ  their  talents 
in  a  purposeful  effort  and  coordinated — if 
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you  will  give  us  permission  to  do  so. 

We  have  a  variety  of  agencies  and  bureaus 
scattered  all  over  the  place,  administering 
w^hat  w^e  refer  to  as  transportation  policy. 
But  instead  of  aiding  and  encouraging  and 
providing  constructive  leadership  for  our 
transportation  industry,  we  too  often  find 
them  harassing  and  hindering  and  confus- 
ing it. 

Now  we  can  change  all  of  that.  Out  of 
this  partnership  between  the  Government 
and  industry  and  labor  can  grow  a  well- 
planned  and  thoroughly  coordinated  national 
transportation  system,  and  we  think  we  can 
make  it  fast,  and  efficient,  and  safe,  and 
dependable,  and  completely  up  to  date. 

And  we  think  if  we  do  that,  that  all 
Americans  will  benefit. 

So  we  have  proposed  that  a  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  be  created  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
sole  function  of  this  board  will  be  safety — 
safety  of  people  who  travel.  This  board 
will: 

— Investigate  the  accidents  to  seek  their 
causes,  and  do  it  in  a  judicial  and,  I 
trust,  non-emotional  way; 

— It  will  determine  compliance  and 
whether  we're  getting  it  with  our  safety 
standards; 

— It  will  carefully  examine  the  adequacy 
of  such  standards; 

— It  will  assume  the  safety  functions  that 
are  transferred  from  the  ICC  and  the 
CAB. 

A  second  bill  now  before  Congress  com- 
mits the  Government  for  the  first  time  in 
history  to  try  to  do  something  about  the 
slaughter — the  senseless  slaughter  on  our 
highways. 

Each  year  50,000  Americans  die  on  Ameri- 
can highways.  Each  year  100,000  Ameri- 
cans are  permanently  disabled  on  American 
highways.    Each    year    nearly    4    million 


Americans  are  injured  on  our  highways. 
Now  this  has  a  frightening  familiarity — 
and  familiarity  has  bred,  if  not  contempt, 
I'm  afraid  an  inexcusable  indifference. 

Another  statistic  that's  equally  grim  but 
not  so  familiar — and  one  that  I  hope  you'll 
remember — is,  since  1961  we  have  lost  four 
times  as  many  American  servicemen  in  mo- 
tor vehicle  accidents  as  our  enemies  have 
been  able  to  kill  in  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Now  we  must  no  longer  tolerate  such 
anarchy  on  wheels. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  unsafe  automo- 
biles. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  poorly  planned 
and  badly  lighted  highways  that  all  of  us  are 
responsible  for,  and  perhaps  I  am  more 
responsible  than  anyone  in  this  room. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  ineffective 
safety  programs  that  result  from  the  com- 
plete lack  of  basic  research  into  what  is 
truly  and  actually  causing  our  accidents. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  will 
move  us  out  of  the  stone  age  of  ignorance 
and  reaction. 

It  will  support  the  State  programs  of 
driver  education  and  of  licensing  procedures. 

It  will  establish  a  Federal  research  and 
testing  center  to  probe  the  why's  and  the 
how's  of  traffic  accidents — in  the  context  of 
the  total  environment:  the  driver,  the  auto- 
mobile, the  road. 

It  will  establish  a  program  of  strict  safety 
standards  for  our  automobiles.  And  I  just 
cannot  overemphasize  the  need  for  such 
standards. 

The  alternative  to  Federal  standards  is 
unthinkable. 

What  do  we  have.?  What  is  the  alterna- 
tive? Fifty  different  sets  of  standards  for  50 
different  States.  And  that  is  going  to  be  the 
result,  the  inevitable  result,  of  our  do-nothing 
action  here. 

The  American  people,  I  think,  could  bc- 
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come  aroused.  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple want  constructive  action  in  this  area.  I 
believe  they  want  to  move  forward  in  this 
field. 

But  I  want  to  be,  and  I  think  you  want  to 
be,  fair  and  intelligent.  And  the  American 
driver  and  the  great  industry  that  provides 
his  car— I  want  them  ail  to  get  a  fair  shake. 
And  judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged,  and  we  all 
can  be  judged  in  this  instance,  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  down  to  the 
youngest  boy  with  a  driver's  license.  And 
it  is  just  silly  for  us  to  continue  slaughtering 
50,000  people. 

I'm  not  here  to  blame  any  one  or  any  in- 
dividual or  any  group,  except  myself,  and  I 
would  blame  myself  this  morning  if  I  didn't 
say  that  I  think  the  time  has  passed  and  it  is 
here,  for  us  to  start  doing  something  about  it. 

Now  I  have  taken  my  stand;  I  have  sub- 
mitted my  recommendations.  They're  go- 
ing to  step  on  some  people's  toes;  some  are 
going  to  become  martyrs;  some  are  going  to 
harass  and  delay  and  obstruct  and  be  selfish, 
as  they  always  are  when  you  present  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress.  But  I  want  to 
appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  50,000  people 
who  are  dying  today  to  please  come  and  co- 
operate and  coordinate,  and  let's  try — let's 
try  with  everything  we've  got  to  reduce  this 
slaughter. 

Now  these  programs,  I  believe,  are  the  be- 
ginning. I  think  they'll  provide  solid  steps 
for  making  material  reductions  of  the  deaths 
that  are  now  taking  place  on  our  roads. 

And  so,  today,  I  sign  this  proclamation  on 
a  note  of  excitement  and  hope.  Because  of 
the  actions  we  take  this  year,  our  children, 
I  think,  will  come  of  age  in  a  modern  so- 
ciety— where  transportation  is  not  only  fast 
and  economical  but  where  it's  safe. 

And  if  we  can  bring  that  about  I  think 
each  of  you  will  be  proud  to  say  to  your 
grandchildren  that  you  sat  in  this  room  today 


when  we  launched  this  effort,  when  we 
signed  diis  transportation  proclamation, 
when  we  appealed  to  the  Congress  to  give 
us  a  decision  and  some  guidelines  and  some 
rules — and  when  we  moved  ahead. 

I  said  to  a  man  last  night  how  much  I  felt 
we  had  to  be  thankful  for  in  our  Govern- 
ment. I  had  innumerable  problems  that  I 
couldn't  find  the  answer  to.  But  I  looked 
back  over  and  saw  where  I'd  been  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  the  cooperation  that  had 
existed  with  this  system  that  was  set  up 
almost  200  years  ago  by  our  forefathers,  and 
how  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  courts,  and 
how  the  Congress,  and  how  the  Executive, 
and  how  the  people  of  both  parties,  of  dif- 
ferent religions,  of  different  races,  of  different 
sections — how  they  were  coordinating  and 
working  together.  And  I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  been  prouder  of  our  whole  system  than 
now. 

I  had  a  report  from  Governor  Bryant  on 
the  Governors  he  had  talked  to.  And  you 
couldn't  tell  who  was  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican  from  the  report  he  had.  He  just 
gave  the  Governor  by  name  and  said: 
"Here's  what  he  said  and  how  he  wants  to 
help." 

I  had  a  report  from  our  mayors,  and  it 
gave  me  great  satisfaction  that  we  don't  en- 
gage in  name  calling  and  smearing  and  ex- 
posing and  humiliating  our  coworkers  and 
our  colleagues  in  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. We're  all  concerned  with  one  thing. 
We're  so  busy  moving  ahead  that  we,  trying 
to  get  ahead,  don't  spend  any  time  trying  to 
get  even. 

And  that's  what  I  want  to  say  to  the 
transportation  industry  this  morning: 
whether  you  run  a  big  railroad  line  with  a 
choo-choo,  or  whether  you  have  a  diesel 
truck,  or  whether  you  have  an  inland  water- 
way, or  whether  you  come  under  the  Army 
Engineers  or  the  Reclamation  Service,  or 
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whether  you're  afraid  of  getting  a  little  tax 
on  diesel  fuel  or  an  airline  ticket,  or  how  or 
who  makes  an  automobile  or  how  dangerous 
it  is,  or  how  many  the  manufacturer  per- 
sonally killed  himself,  or  he  didn't  kill  last 
year — diet's  submerge  all  these  personal  feel- 
ings in  the  matter  and  just  keep  our  eye  on 
the  big  ball. 

There  are  50,000  people  that  are  dying. 
Now  there  are  1,400  that  have  died  in  Viet- 
nam since  January  the  ist.  We  lost  50,000 — 
50  times  as  many  people  dying  right  here 
under  your  nose  as  you're  talking  about  dy- 
ing out  there.  Now,  we  don't  want  a  single 
one  of  them  to  die.  And  I'm  going  to  try 
to  do  something  about  keeping  their  deaths 
to  a  minimum  out  there.  And  I'm  also  go- 
ing to  try  to  do  something  about  keeping 
them  at  a  minimum  here. 

But  we  need  the  help  of  every  person  in 

this  room.    And,  you  may  have  to  back  up 

a  litde  bit,  you  may  have  to  moderate  your 

views  a  little  bit,  you  may  have  to  quench 

your  thirst  for  a  litde  blood  a  little  bit  and 

not  run  over  the  President  or  the  Congress 

with  your  pressure.    But  come  on  and  let 

us  help  with  these  two  things: 

— A  transportation  leader  in  the  Cabinet 

that  can  sit  there  and  can  speak  for 

every  element  and  know  what  he's  talk- 


ing about. 
— An  act  that  will  give  us  the  ways  and 
means  and  modus  operandi  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  50,000  people  that  are 
dying,  these  100,000  that  are  perma- 
nendy  disabled,  this  mass  slaughter. 
Now,  we  don't  have  long  to  do  it  between 
now  and  election.    And  I  hope  those  of  you 
that  have  been  a  little  picayunish  and  got 
out  your  glasses  and  tried  to  find  something 
wrong  with  this  suggestion  or  that  one  will 
kind  of  give  and  take  a  litde  bit,  and  next 
time  we  meet  here  in  the  room  Senator 
Mansfield  will  be  bringing  me  a  bill  and 
saying  "Right  here's  where  you  sign — on 
the  dotted  line." 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  i  p.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House  prior  to  signing  Proc- 
lamation 3718  "National  Defense  Transportation 
Day  and  National  Transportation  Week,  1966**  (2 
Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  559;  31  F.R,  6567; 
3  CFR,  1966  Comp.,  p.  45). 

In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T.  Connor.  During  his  remarks 
he  referred  to  Farris  Bryant,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  and  former  Governor  of 
Florida,  and  to  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana, 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  creating  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Transportation  v^as  approved  by  the  President  on 
October  15, 1966  (see  Item  523). 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  and  the  Highv/ay  Safety  Act  vircre  approved 
by  the  President  on  September  9  (see  Item  449). 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  22, 1966 


Questions 


The  President  [in  response  to  a  question 
before  the  arrival  of  the  official  stenogra- 
pher^, [i.]  I  haven't  received  that  note. 
I  saw  Reuters^  carried  a  dispatch  that  it 
would  be  delivered  to  us  today.  I  think  that 
you  knov7  that  we  have  exchanged  corre- 


^  British  nev^s  agency. 


spondencc  with  General  dc  Gaulle.^  He  has 
given  his  viewpoints  and  we  have  given 
ours.  We  have  all  the  decisions  related  to 
them  constantly  reviewed  and  I  believe  they 
will  be  discussed  with  the  Secretary  as  soon 
as  he  gets  back. 

I  don't  have  anything  to  add  to  what  wc 


'  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France. 
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have  said  at  this  stage.    I  haven't  seen  the 
letter. 

UNREST   IN   VIETNAM 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  about 
a  month  now,  since  the  unrest  has  broken 
out  in  Vietnam.  I  v^onder  what  comments 
or  observations  you  might  have  to  make 
about  that. 

The  President.  We  think  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  going  through  a  trying 
period.  They  are  trying  to  build  toward 
and  develop  a  constitutional  government. 
We  realize  that  the  Vietnamese  military  and 
our  military  also  have  a  problem,  along  with 
our  allies — Australian,  New  Zealand,  Ko- 
rean, and  all  the  others  associated  with  us 
there — ^in  maintaining  a  unit  capable  of 
directing  a  successful  resistance  effort. 

We  agreed  in  Honolulu  to  do  everything 
we  could,  not  only  to  continue  the  resistance 
and  defeat  aggression  but  to  try  to  defeat 
social  misery  and  establish  a  stable,  demo- 
cratic society  and  to  seek  peace. 

I  doubt  that  the  Vietnamese  people  have 
ever  seen  such  efforts  made  in  this  direction 
as  have  been  made  following  the  Honolulu 
conference.^ 

There  are  regional,  religious,  and  tribal 
differences  there.  The  coimtry  is  split  by 
those  differences.  In  some  ways  they  ac- 
centuate these  differences, 

I  think  the  Prime  Minister  indicated  in 
his  January  15  speech,  as  he  confirmed  in  our 
meeting  in  Honolulu,  that  there  was  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that,  despite  the  war,  they 
should  move  toward  a  constitutional  and 
democratic  government.  It  affects  all  of  us. 
I  believe  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

I  think  it  is  also  clear  that  the  Communists 
hoped  the  Vietnamese  people  will  not  be  able 
to  carry  it  out,  or  that  the  military  will  not 
remain  united,  or  that  our  people  here  will 


get  tired  and  want  to  change. 

But  I  do  believe  that  in  due  time  that  the 
constitutional  government  will  be  formed. 

RESULTS   OF   THE   HONOLULU   CONFERENCE 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  have  said 
this  Honolulu  meeting  may  have  caused 
some  of  the  problems  we  have  seen  in  the 
past  weeks  in  Vietnam. 

The  President.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
basis  for  that  at  all.  I  think  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Government  in  Vietnam  have  indi- 
cated their  desire  to  have  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  many  people  believed  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  military  effort  in  Vietnam  were 
very  anxious  to  get  ahead  with  the  pacifica- 
tion effort. 

Prior  to  Honolulu,  we  had  Ambassador 
Porter  *  come  in  and  we  had  organized  that. 
A  good  many  of  the  Senators  and  others  had 
urged  us  to  increase  our  economic  assistance, 
speed  up  our  educational  development  and 
our  health  program. 

So  we  met  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government  for  that  purpose. 
We  outlined  our  plans  rather  successfully. 
We  are  very  proud  of  what  happened. 

I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  connection 
with  the  Honolulu  conference  and  the 
statements  that  it  brought  about  a  crisis.  I 
had  a  report  here  this  morning  from  Am- 
bassador Lodge.^  I  don't  have  his  full  re- 
port, but  here  is  a  quotation  from  the  weekly 
report  which  I  think  gives  us  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  our  discussions  in  Honolulu. 

He  says,  "For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  some  competitive  spirit  is  in 
evidence  on  who  cares  the  most  for  the  un- 
derdog.   This  would  not  have  happened 


'  See  Items  53-56. 


*  William  J.  Porter,  Deputy  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

"Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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without  Honolulu." 

I  think  from  all  of  the  people  who  know 
what  happened  there,  they  are  very  glad 
that  the  meeting  took  place.  They  are  very 
satisfied  with  its  accomplishments. 

THE   PACIFICATION   PROGRAM   IN   VIETNAM 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  McGee  ^ 
has  said  more  South  Vietnamese  troops  will 
have  to  be  used  in  the  pacification  program 
and  that  would  mean  more  American  troops 
would  have  to  be  used  in  combat.  Do  you 
have  any  comment? 

The  President.  I  haven't  seen  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  We  have  secured  the  inter- 
est and  deep  concern  and  cooperation  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government  which  is  essential. 
General  Westmoreland  ^  and  those  under 
his  command  will  cooperate  in  this  efiEort  as 
oudined  in  Honolulu  and  as  followed  by  the 
Vice  President,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
Secretary  Gardner. 

Whatever  cooperation  is  necessary  for 
General  Westmoreland  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  accelerate  education, 
production,  health  efforts,  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  done. 

One  of  our  primary  objectives  at  Honolulu 
was  to  get  General  Ky  ^  and  General  West- 
moreland to  understand  how  important  we 
felt  it  was  to  carry  along  this  two-pronged 
approach  to  matters  there,  not  only  military 
but  economic. 

MANAGEMENT   OF  VIETNAMESE  WAR 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  of  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  a  little  more  vocal  in 

®  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee  of  Wyoming. 

^Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Commander, 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet- 
nam. 

®  Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  of  South 
Vietnam. 


their  criticism  of  the  administration  in  Viet- 
nam. Congressman  Ford  ^  used  the  word 
"mismanagement"  and  former  Senator  Gold- 
water  ^°  said  they  are  not  prosecuting  the 
war  to  the  fullest.  Do  you  have  any  com- 
ment or  reaction  to  these  statements? 

The  President.  No,  I  think  we  can  ex- 
pect some  people  to  be  critical  of  what  we 
do  and  the  way  we  do  it.  I  am  sure  that 
you  find  that  in  all  periods  of  strain  like  the 
one  we  are  now  going  through.  This  is  not 
anything  new. 

I  picked  up  a  note  this  morning  I  had 
Mr.  Jacobsen  ^^  write  General  Westmoreland 
in  February  about  a  need  for  some  spark 
plugs  at  a  certain  place.  A  Member  of  Con- 
gress was  rather  critical  of  General  West- 
moreland and  Secretary  McNamara. 

I  inquired  about  the  situation  and  General 
Westmoreland  wrote  Mr.  Jacobsen  back  and 
said,  "My  response  to  the  President  in  Hono- 
lulu was  that  there  are  no  shortages  in  sup- 
plies for  the  troops  in  Vietnam  which 
adversely  affect  combat  operations  or  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  command.  This 
is  a  valid  appraisal  of  the  supply  situation." 
That  was  February  19th. 

We  recognize  that  every  day  you  do  not 
have  all  you  want,  where  you  want  it,  when 
you  want  it,  in  an  operation  as  big  as  the 
United  States  Government  conducts.  I  ran 
out  of  lead  pencils  last  night  in  my  night 
reading  about  2  o'clock.  I  wondered  why 
they  didn't  sharpen  some  that  were  there. 
They  had  all  broken  off.  But  there  was 
nobody  around  to  criticize  so  I  had  to  get 
up  and  go  to  my  coat  pocket  and  get  a  new 
pencil. 


**  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

^°  Barry  Goldwater,  Senator  from  Arizona  1953- 
1965  and  Republican  candidate  for  President  in 
1964. 

^Jake  Jacobsen,  Legislative  Counsel  to  the 
President. 
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We  have  those  problems.  There  is  no 
mistaking  it.  It  is  going  to  be  increasingly 
difficult  as  we  carry  on  this  effort  so  far  from 
home.  It  requires  so  much  in  the  way  of 
health  facilities,  material  supplies,  ammuni- 
tion, guns,  and  planes. 

I  don't  want  to  play  down  the  fact  that  we 
do  make  mistakes  and  that  we  do  have  criti- 
cisms at  times.  But  I  would  say  that  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  general  support  and 
the  general  reaction  of  the  Republicans,  as 
I  am  of  all  Americans. 

I  think  they  have  tried  to  be  generally, 
with  a  few  possible  exceptions,  very  helpful 
to  us  in  this  whole  effort. 

THE   NOVEMBER    ELECTIONS 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  see 
shaping  up  as  the  major  issue  or  issues  in  the 
November  election? 

The  President.  I  think  that  we  probably 
emphasize  the  election  a  little  bit  too  much 
too  early.  We  don't  have  any  national  elec- 
tion in  the  terms  of  an  administration,  selec- 
tion of  a  President  or  Vice  President,  this 
year. 

There  will  be  congressional  elections, 
some  senatorial  elections.  But  I  reviewed 
them  for  the  purposes  of  answering  ques- 
tions of  some  of  the  Democratic  leaders  and 
committeemen  about  the  Democratic  seats 
that  are  up.  This  time  it  looks  like  in  the 
Senate  most  of  the  Senate  seats  are  reasonably 
safe. 

I  think  even  the  most  optimistic  opponent 
won't  assume  there  is  more  than  one  or  two 
in  doubt  of  the  Democrats.  It  just  happens 
it  is  a  good  year  for  us.  The  Republicans 
have,  I  think  our  boys  feel,  about  six  in  the 
Senate  that  have  serious  problems.  I  don't 
look  for  any  great  sweep  with  that  num- 
ber— two  on  one  side  and  six  on  the  other. 


In  the  House  the  men  will  be  campaign- 
ing, of  course,  on  their  record.  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  Congressman  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  ever  had  a  more  comprehensive  record 
or  a  better  record  to  campaign  on. 

The  sentiment  ever}^where  seems  to  sup- 
port that  record.  Most  of  the  polls  show 
that  90  percent  of  the  people  think  that  we 
have  gotten  along  well  with  Congress.  The 
polls  run  from  85  to  95  percent,  the  Presi- 
dent working  with  the  Congress.  I  think 
I  have  reviewed  now  about  30  polls.  I  think 
Kentucky  was  off  from  64  to  63,  and  a 
Southwestern  State  was  off  one  or  two  points 
although  we  still  have  a  56  margin. 

Except  for  that,  there  were  rather  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  other  areas.  Our 
men  don't  know  where  some  get  this  in- 
formation that  there  is  going  to  be  any  great 
difficulty  this  year.  I  guess  it  must  be  the 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  or  maybe  you 
people  promote  some  of  this  doubt. 

When  you  get  out  and  see  the  folks,  I  think 
they  approve  of  the  education  program.  Our 
problem  is  to  keep  the  Congress  from  appro- 
priating far  in  excess  of  the  budget.  Some- 
one told  me  the  other  day  they  are  consider- 
ing appropriating  several  hundred  million 
dollars  more  in  the  health-education  bill 
than  we  recommended.  I  know  this  year 
they  have  already  appropriated  almost  $300 
million  more  in  the  GI  bill,  they  authorized 
that;  $20-odd  million  more  in  the  Coast 
Guard;  $41  million  more  in  the  deficiency 
for  impacted  areas. 

The  agriculture  bill  today  is  $128  million 
more.  So  it  seems  like  the  Congress  is  not 
only  for  the  programs,  but  for  spending 
more  on  them  than  we  have  recommended. 

I  would  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
rather  peaceful  and  constructive  preelection 
period,  unless  some  of  you  fellows  provoke 
some  disputes  up  there. 
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EFFECT   OF   WAR   ON   THE    ELECTION 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  the 
Vietnamese  war  will  hurt  the  Democrats  in 
the  fall  election? 

The  President.  I  don't  really  believe  that 
any  of  you  want  to  make  this  a  Democratic 
or  a  Republican  Army  or  Air  Force  or  Navy 
or  war.  I  never  use  the  party  term  in  con- 
nection widi  the  servicemen  and  what  they 
are  doing.    I  don't  see  many  people  that  do. 

I  try  to  talk  to  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  this  country  about  the  national  interest 
and  I  have  never  seen  many  of  them  put 
their  party  ahead  of  their  country.  I  doubt 
that  they  will. 

SPENDING   FOR   DOMESTIC   PROGRAMS 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Bobby 
Kennedy  ^^  said  he  thinks  that  the  domestic 
program  this  year  has  been  cut  where  it  will 
especially  hurt  the  poor — in  health,  educa- 
tion, and  housing.  Do  you  have  any 
comment? 

The  President.  Our  budget  was  $99  bil- 
lion last  year,  and  it  is  1 113  billion  this  year. 
I  think  about  I5  billion  of  it  is  in  the  Great 
Society  programs  generally  for  the  poor.  I 
have  repeated  to  you  many,  many  times  that 
since  I  succeeded  President  Kennedy  we  have 
increased  the  spending  appropriations  for 
education  and  health  and  poverty  from  $10 
billion  to  $12  billion  more  in  the  last  2  years 
than  was  being  spent  before. 

We  want  to  continue  to  spend  as  much  for 
education  and  health  as  we  think  the  budget 
will  permit.  I  never  object  to  anyone  being 
interested  in  education  or  health,  or  any  of 
those  things.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  help  of 
all  I  can  in  that  field.  We  are  going  to  need 
it.  I  may  not  be  able  to  go  as  fast  and  as 
furiously  as  some  think  is  possible,  but  we 


^  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 


are  making  great  progress  and  we  are  going 
to  be  making  more. 

MILITARY   OPERATIONS   IN   VIETNAM 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  spoken 
of  the  political  situation  in  Vietnam.  Could 
you  report  to  us  on  the  military  operations? 

The  President.  I  don't  have  anything 
that  I  could  tell  you  that  you  haven't  seen 
in  the  papers.  I  get  the  intelligence  briefings 
every  night  and  the  operation  reports  every 
morning,  but  I  hear  out  of  my  left  ear  on 
the  radio  just  about  what  I  am  reading. 
Sometimes  I  believe  you  fellows  get  these 
things — they  court  you — before  they  get  to 
me  with  some  of  them. 

There  is  a  sizable  operation  going  on  there 
now.  I  have  been  very  proud  of  the  way 
our  men  have  conducted  themselves.  I 
think  we  have  the  very  best  in  military 
leadership  under  General  Westmoreland. 

DIPLOMATIC    DEVELOPMENTS 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  hope 
of  changes  in  the  diplomatic  front? 

The  President.  No,  I  don't  have  anything 
that  I  could  announce  that  is  new  there. 
We  expressed  ourselves  on  Senator  Mans- 
field's ^^  suggestion.  We  had  made  that 
type  of  suggestion  in  somewhat  similar  form 
several  times  before.  I  think  that  nearly 
everybody  in  this  country  has  heard  from  us 
several  times. 

If  you  have  any  information  from  them 
through  any  of  your  sources  that  will  en- 
courage me,  we  would  surely  welcome  it. 
I  think  you  know  how  we  feel  about  it.  We 
must  continue  to  hope  and  try.  We  will  do 
that  through  every  avenue,  but  to  say  to  you 
that  there  has  been  any  indication  from  the 

^^  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 
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Vietcong  or  from  North  Vietnam  that  they 
are  ready  to  cease  their  aggression,  I  have  to 
say  no. 

They  are  still  determined  to  swallow  up 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  by  force 
bring  them  to  their  knees.  I  presume  they 
still  think  they  can  do  it. 

servicemen's  tour  of  duty 

[  1 1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  event  that 
this  continues  for  some  time  in  Vietnam,  is 
there  any  plan  now  for  consideration  that 
may  extend  the  servicemen's  tour  of  duty 
beyond  the  12  months  they  are  currently 
serving  now? 

The  President.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  it  looks  like  they  will 
be  able  to  handle  the  12  months. 

The  President.  The  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion is  no. 

testimonial  dinners  for  members  of 
congress 

[12.]  Q.  Sir,  in  light  of  your  years  in 
the  House  and  Senate  as  a  Member  of  the 
legislative  branch,  have  you  any  thoughts 
about  the  desirability  or  need  of  testimonial 
dinners  for  legislators  to  help  meet  expenses  ? 

The  President.  I  have  spoken  at  many 
testimonial  and  appreciation  dinners  at  vari- 
ous times  for  various  Members  and  others 


who  have  received  awards  from  time  to  time. 
I  have  expressed  my  appreciation  to  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  these  dinners  to  be  used  to  raise 
money  for  a  Congressman's  personal  use? 

The  President.  I  have  had  no  informa- 
tion about  any  dinners  held  for  anyone  to 
obtain  funds  for  personal  use,  none  that  I 
have  ever  attended  that  I  knew  were  being 
held  for  that  purpose. 

I  always  understood  that  they  were  having 
an  appreciation  dinner  or  testimonial  dinner 
but  I  didn't  know  that  it  was  for  personal,  or 
political,  or  local  campaign,  or  national. 

I  have  been  asked  to  appear,  and  have. 
I  see  from  your  papers  what  is  reported  and 
I  see  that  Senator  Stennis  and  Senator  Ben- 
nett ^^  are  considering  the  facts  in  the  case. 
I  would  think  the  appropriate  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  have  the  body  set  up  by  the 
Senate  to  receive  all  the  information  that  is 
available  and  make  its  judgment,  and  I 
would  be  willing  to  have  confidence  in  their 
judgment. 

Merriman  Smith,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional: Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Johnson's  sixty-second  news  confer- 
ence was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White  House  at 
5  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  22,  1966. 


^^  Senator  John  Stennis  of  Mississippi,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  and  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah, 
member  of  the  committee. 


189    Remarks  in  Baltimore  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
American  Methodism.    April  22,  1966 


Bishop  Lord,  my  beloved  friend  Mayor  Mc- 
Keldin,  my  colleagues  and  associates  in 
Washington,  your  very  able  Senators 
Brewster  and  Ty dings,  distinguished  dele- 
gates to  the  Methodist  Convocation,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 


I  am  moved  by  your  introduction.  Bishop 
Lord,  especially  by  your  reading  of  the  letter 
from  Bishop  Coke  and  Bishop  Asbury  to  our 
first  President,  George  Washington. 

I  pray  that  I  may  so  conduct  myself  in 
office  that  I   too  may  inspire,  among  the 
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Methodist  people  of  America,  a  "warm  feel- 
ing" in  their  hearts. 

The  Lord  is  my  witness  that  I  shall  try. 

I  have  lived  and  I  have  worked  with 
Methodists  all  of  my  life.  Methodist  men 
and  women — including  circuit  riders  much 
like  those  brave  and  hardy  souls  who  stopped 
by  the  White  House  last  Tuesday  on  their 
way  over  here — were  a  part  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  my  State. 

They  devoted  themselves  to  making  my 
part  of  America  a  much  better  place  to  live 
in,  although  some  people  in  modern  maga- 
zines still  think  it  is  a  horrible  place.  But 
they  built  our  schools  and  our  hospitals  and 
they  built  our  homes  for  our  orphans.  And 
somehow  or  another  they  had  enough 
energy,  and  perhaps  some  cash,  left  over  in 
the  late  1920's  to  build  a  football  team  at 
Southern  Methodist  University.  And  they 
sent  it  north,  and  they  gave  Army  and  Notre 
Dame  and  Pittsburgh  and  all  the  big  ones 
the  greatest  scare  they  ever  had. 

Now  nobody  has  underestimated  Texas 
Methodists  since  that  time. 

And  looking  out  in  this  Methodist  audi- 
ence tonight,  I  sense  in  the  air  the  same  spirit 
of  good  will,  the  same  commitment  to  good 
works,  that  was  typical  of  all  of  those  early 
Methodists  that  I  knew  in  the  Southwest. 

For  yours  is  really  a  church  that  was 
founded  on  social  conscience — that  was 
founded  on  the  dream  of  social  justice  for 
all  human  beings. 

From  John  Wesley  to  your  leaders  of  to- 
day, Methodists  have  always  believed  that 
works  of  compassion  among  men  were  part 
of  God's  will  in  action. 

The  Social  Creed  of  the  Methodist 
Church — written  in  1940 — is  a  most  elo- 
quent statement  of  that  belief. 

I  want  to  read  aloud  some  parts  of  that 
creed  for  each  of  you  tonight: 

"We  stand  for  equal  rights  and  complete 


justice  for  all  men  in  all  stations  of  life  .  .  . 

".  .  .  for  adequate  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection, the  education,  the  spiritual  nurture, 
and  the  wholesome  recreation  for  every 
child  .  .  . 

".  .  .  for  the  abatement  of  poverty  and 
the  right  of  all  men  to  live  .  .  . 

"We  believe  that  it  is  our  Christian  duty 
to  do  our  utmost  to  provide  for  all  men  the 
opportunity  to  earn  an  adequate  liveli- 
hood .  .  . 

"We  believe  that  society  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  every  person,  not  physically  or 
mentally  incapacitated,  shall  be  constandy 
engaged,  so  far  as  possible,  in  some  vocation 
productive  of  common  good  .  .  . 

"We  oppose  all  forms  of  social,  economic, 
and  moral  waste." 

Bishop  Lord,  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me 
to  write  a  more  perfect  description  of  the 
American  ideal — or  of  the  American  com- 
mitments in  the  1960's.  What  you  have 
said  in  the  Social  Creed  of  the  Methodist 
Church  is  what  I  along  with  Senator  Brew- 
ster and  Senator  Tydings  and  others  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  trying  to  write  into 
the  laws  of  our  country  today — and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  our  people. 

For  our  people — of  every  faith — have 
come  to  believe  that  the  works  of  compassion 
are  the  legitimate  and  are  the  necessary  con- 
cern of  the  entire  Nation  and  particularly 
of  the  National  Government,  and  of  the 
States  and  of  the  cities,  and  of  the  churches 
and  the  schools,  and  of  industry  and  labor 
and  the  private  citizen. 

It  was  not  always  so.  It  was  not  so  when 
I  came  to  Washington  35  years  ago.  Then 
the  question  was  always,  "Should  we  do 
this  ?  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money  ? 
Should  we  commit  ourselves  to  great  pro- 
grams in  education,  or  in  employment,  or  in 
health  care,  or  in  relieving  poverty?" 

Today  the  question  is — ^ask  yourself,  "Are 
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we  doing  enough  for  human  beings?" 

Well,  I  want  you  to  know  that  from  the 
depth  of  my  soul  I  welcome  the  change  of 
heart  that  has  changed  the  question. 

The  answer — because  we  are  Americans — 
must  always  be  no.  No,  we're  not  doing 
enough,  we're  not  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo,  we're  not  going  to  sit  still,  we're  going 
to  keep  moving.  And  so  long  as  millions  of 
little  children  are  poorly  taught  and  poorly 
fed — Lady  Bird  has  a  favorite  story  of  the 
lady  that  walked  up  to  a  little  child  and  said, 
''Why  aren't  you  eating  today?"  And  he 
said,  "It's  not  my  day  to  eat."  A  member 
of  a  very  large  family,  but  it  was  true. 

So  long  as  many  men  live  out  their  lives 
without  useful  work,  and  without  any  skills, 
and  without  any  training,  and  without  hope; 
so  long  as  disease  wastes  thousands  of  young 
lives,  and  so  long  as  poverty  haunts  the  aged, 
the  answer  is  no. 

But  let  me  tell  you  this  evening  something 
of  what  v/e  are  doing.  For  even  the  most 
astute  mind  may  miss  the  meaning  of  what 
has  been  happening  these  last  few  months. 
Even  the  most  deeply  concerned  observer 
may  not  sense  how  powerful  are  the  forces 
of  compassion  in  America  today. 

And  there  is  no  more  dramatic  place  to 
begin,  than  with  education. 

When  the  Methodist  Church  in  America 
was  founded  two  centuries  ago,  education 
w^as — as  it  had  been  in  Europe — chiefly  the 
province  of  the  well-to-do.  Yet  our  wise 
men  knew  that  democracy  could  not  endure 
unless  the  people  were  schooled  in  the  arts 
of  citizenship — unless  they  could  read  and 
figure  and  form  their  own  opinions. 

A  great  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
said,  "Education  is  the  guardian  genius  of 
democracy" — the  guardian  genius  of  democ- 
racy! "It  is  the  only  dictator  that  free  men 
will  recognize.  And  it  is  the  only  ruler 
that  free  men  will  accept." 


John  Adams  said,  in  1765,  "The  preserva- 
tion of  the  means  of  knowledge  among  the 
lowest  ranks  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
public  than  all  the  property  of  all  the  rich 
in  this  entire  country." 

Exacdy  two  hundred  years  later  the  Con- 
gress adopted  and  I  signed  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Act  at  the  one-room 
school  that  I  first  attended  as  a  child  of  4 
years  old. 

Now — in  the  coming  year — almost  $2 
billion  of  Federal  funds  will  go  into  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  all  over 
this  land. 

— almost  a  billion  dollars  specifically  to 
help  7^4  million  disadvantaged  children. 

— hundreds  of  millions  will  go  for  school 
libraries,  for  school  textbooks,  for  educa- 
tional laboratories  where  men  and  women 
learn  new  and  better  ways  of  teaching. 

In  higher  education — where  Methodists 
have  contributed  mightily  to  American 
learning — more  than  I300  million  will  be 
spent  by  your  Government  this  year  to  build 
classrooms  and  libraries  and  laboratories. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  v/e  did  not  have 
such  a  program. 

Sixty  million  dollars  will  go  to  bright  stu- 
dents whose  needs  are  great. 

Another  $100  million  will  go  to  needy 
students  on  work-study  grants. 

Loans  guaranteed  by  the  Government  will 
aid  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million 
students. 

I  am  told  that  any  boy  or  girl  that  grad- 
uates from  school  today  and  does  not  have 
the  financial  means — and  his  family  does 
not  have  the  financial  means — can  go  to  col 
lege,  if  they  have  a  transcript  from  high 
school  of  having  done  good  work  in  that 
high  school,  by  one  of  three  means — money 
is  not  the  test:  they  can  get  a  job  that  we 
help  provide,  they  can  get  a  scholarship 
where  we  will  give  them  the  schooling  if 
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their  grades  are  high  enough,  or  they  can 
get  a  loan  that  the  Government  guarantees. 
But  they  just  cannot  stay  home,  if  they  want 
to  go  to  college,  because  they  don't  have  the 
money.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  this  country 
that  wants  to  go  to  high  school,  that  is  capa- 
ble of  going  to  high  school,  that  parents  can- 
not send  to  high  school — in  the  last  2^2  years 
we  have  provided  the  ways  and  means  for 
them  to  go  to  college. 

Altogether  in  the  3  years,  almost  3  years, 
since  I  became  President,  we  have  moved 
from  a  Federal  appropriation  of  4.8  billion 
to  10  billion  200  million  this  year,  from  a  lit- 
de  under  5  to  a  little  over  10 — more  than 
doubled  our  expenditures  for  education — 
increased  them  this  year  $5  billion. 

Now  this  is  the  fruit  of  compassion.  But 
it  is  also  the  dictate  of  necessity.  For  we, 
the  strongest,  the  most  powerful,  the  richest 
nation  on  earth,  have  learned  from  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  that: 

"By  wisdom  a  house  is  built. 

By  understanding  it  is  established; 

By  knowledge  the  rooms  are  filled  with  all 
precious  and  pleasant  riches. 

A  wise  man  is  mightier  than  a  strong  man. 

And  a  man  of  knowledge  than  he  who  has 
strength." 

Your  Methodist  creed  opposed  every  form 
of  social,  economic,  and  moral  waste. 

And  there  is  no  more  tragic  and  meaning- 
less waste  than  that  of  prolonged  illness. 
And  in  accordance  with  your  creed  and  my 
feelings  in  the  m„atter  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  that  in  this  country.  In 
the  3  years  that  I  have  been  President  our 
expenditures  for  health  are  moving  from  5 
billion  100  million  to  10  billion  300  million 
which  is  more  than  double.  For  health, 
from  5  billion  3  years  ago  to  10  billion  this 
year. 

Two  years  ago,  millions  of  Americans 
looked   upon   their   retirement   years   with 


grim  foreboding.  They  lacked  the  means 
to  face  the  illnesses  that  come  with  age. 

For  most  of  them,  the  answer  came  last 
year — with  the  enactment  of  Medicare.  In 
the  year  that  will  begin  this  June,  $3  billion 
will  be  paid  out  under  this  program  to  cover 
the  major  costs  of  hospital  and  miedical  care 
for  older  Americans.  And  medical  care 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  grant  program  to 
the  States  for  7  million  poor  who  will  receive 
assistance. 

Now  there  is  so  much  more  to  tell  you 
about  what  we  are  doing  about  better  health 
in  America. 

Three  years  ago  we  were  helping  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  health  care  to  12,000 
poor  mothers — 12,000  poor  mothers  were  re- 
ceiving care  3  years  ago.  This  year  140,000 
poor  mothers  are  receiving  care. 

Three  years  ago  we  were  helping  to  re- 
habilitate 120,000  disabled  persons — so  that 
they  might  become  productive  members  of 
society  after  their  rehabilitation.  This  year 
we  will  aid  more  than  200,000,  and  we  will 
spend  three  times  as  much  as  we  did  in  the 
year  1964,  shortly  after  I  came  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Three  years  ago  we  were  beginning  a  new 
program  of  assistance  to  community  mental 
health  centers — just  beginning  to  treat  the 
mentally  ill  in  the  communities  where  they 
belong.  And  now  we  are  supporting  the 
staffs  in  those  centers,  and  by  June  of  1967 
we  will  have  aided  projects  affording  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  for  28 
million  Americans! 

By  next  year  we  hope  to  begin  a  great  new 
hospital  program — using  direct  Federal  and 
guaranteed  private  loans — that  will  mod- 
ernize 260,000  hospital  beds  over  a  lo-year 
period.  And  I  am  going  to  announce  to- 
night, we  are  going  to  start  right  at  Johnson 
City,  Texas. 

Our  expenditures  for  health  research  have 
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grown  by  more  than  a  third  in  3  years'  time. 
Almost  %\Vi  billion  will  go  this  year  to  the 
fight  against  heart  disease  and  cancer  and 
stroke  and  communicable  and  other  diseases. 

And  weren't  you  thrilled  and  aren't  you 
praying  for  that  poor  man  down  in  Houston, 
Texas,  where  they  had  that  miraculous 
breakthrough,  and  made  that  installation? 
And  that  Dr.  DeBakey,  who  is  head  of  that 
skilled  team  of  surgeons,  has  headed  up  my 
committee  on  heart  and  cancer  and  stroke — 
and  we  are  going  to  do  something  about  these 
killers  in  America. 

And  I  want  to  remind  all  you  good  Meth- 
odists that  had  enough  money  to  get  to  Balti- 
more that  it  is  on  the  poor  that  the  burden 
of  ill  health  falls  most  heavily. 

You  stand  in  your  creed  "for  the  abate- 
ment and  prevention  of  poverty" — the  abate- 
ment and  the  prevention  of  poverty! — "and 
the  right  of  all  men  to  live." 

So  does  America  on  this  April  evening  in 
1966. 

We  are  not  concerned  just  with  the  ap- 
pearance. We  are  concerned  with  the 
achievement.  We  are  not  just  concerned 
with  a  promise  in  a  platform.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  performance  when  you  get 
in  office — and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
do. 

So  we  shall  continue  to  try  to  uproot  and 
destroy  the  causes  of  poverty — the  lack  of 
skills,  the  lack  of  jobs,  the  lack  of  basic 
education,  the  lack  of  decent  housing — that 
challenge  the  conscience  of  an  affluent 
America. 

We  are  fashioning  our  tools  as  we  go.  We 
will  make  mistakes.  We  are  making  them 
now — many  of  them.  You  will  read  about 
most  of  them.  Few  ever  escape  the  poison 
pens.  Our  yearly  budgets  will  never  seem 
sufficient.  We  will  arouse  hopes  that  can- 
not be  quickly  fulfilled.  But  the  alternative 
is  to  put  your  hands  in  your  chair  and  sit 


and  fold  your  arms  and  say,  "Let  the  rest  of 
the  world  go  by,"  and  "I'm  not  going  to  do 
anything  about  it."  Well,  we  are  going  to 
do  something  about  it! 

We  are  moving — we  are  moving  with  a 
program  that  was  only  a  dream  3  years  ago. 
We  will  invest  this  year  $1  billion  750  mil- 
lion, in  the  following: 

— in  Head  Start,  for  little  children, 
— in  Job  Corps,  for  unemployed  youth, 
— in  community  action  programs, 
— in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
— in  adult  basic  education, 
— in  work-experience  programs, 
— in  VISTA  volunteers. 
We  can,  we  will,  and  we  must  do  more. 
We  are  learning  much  from  the  experiences 
of  these  years — how  to  make  our  commit- 
ments more  effective,  how  to  call  out  the 
best  efforts  of  the  poor  themselves.    We  shall 
not  be  stampeded  into  unwise  programs — 
neither  shall  we  swerve  aside  in  our  deter- 
mination to  strike  the  bonds  of  wretched 
circumstance    from    9    million    American 
families. 

One  of  the  great  problems  I  have — I 
have  some  that  don't  want  to  go  at  all  and  I 
have  others  that  want  to  go  all  tonight.  And 
in  these  programs  you  have  to  have  plans, 
and  you  have  to  have  personnel,  and  you 
have  to  have  substance,  and  you  have  to  have 
direction,  and  you  have  to  be  sure  that  you 
are  trying  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  value 
out  of  a  dollar  received. 

You  just  cannot  mash  a  button  and  set  up 
a  big  organization  and  have  them  trained. 
And  I  am  not  funding  all  the  programs  that 
I  got  authorized  last  year.  And  the  reason 
I  am  not,  it  would  take  $3  billion  more  extra 
this  year.  But  more  than  that,  it  would  take 
trained  personnel  that  have  not  had  the 
experience  that  I  want,  to  come  and  learn 
and  think  before  they  talk  sometimes. 
We  are  going  to  do  something  about  these 
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9  million  American  families,  though,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap,  for  we  have  heard  the 
call  of  Isaiah,  to 

"Seek  justice 

Correct  oppression, 

Defend  the  fatherless, 

Plead  for  the  widow/' 

Of  all  that  we  do,  as  a  people,  for  social 
justice  in  America,  nothing  is  so  powerful  a 
force  for  good  as  a  strong  economy. 

Tonight,  the  unemployment  rate  is  a  third 
lower  than  it  was  3  years  ago. 

Tonight,  the  number  of  nonfarm  payroll 
jobs  is  up  10  percent  above  that  of  3  years 
ago. 

Tonight,  the  gross  national  product  is  18 
percent  higher  than  3  years  ago — at  current 
prices. 

Tonight,  personal  income  after  taxes  in 
America  is  18  percent  higher  than  3  years 
ago.  Tonight  the  farmers'  income  for  the 
first  quarter  is  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  first  quarter  last  year.  And  we  expect 
a  very  fine  year  for  the  farmer. 

These  are  not  the  product  of  one  man's 
wisdom,  or  of  a  thousand.  They  are  the 
visible  signs  of  a  new  national  will  in 
America: 

— A  will  to  forge  a  more  bountiful  Amer- 
ica for  all  of  our  people; 

— A  will  to  oflFer  each  man  and  woman  and 
child  the  opportunity  to  share  in  that 
bounty; 

— A  will  to  break  the  grip  of  disease  and 
ignorance  and  discrimination  and  pov- 
erty from  this  land — in  our  time — 
now! 

And  I  ask  you,  is  this  too  much  to  ask  of 
ourselves?  Is  the  task  so  great  that  we  are 
foolish  to  attempt  it? 

Do  you  want  to  have  it  said  of  you  ?  And 
have  your  grandchildren  point  at  you  and 
say,  "You  were  the  one  that  looked  forward 
and  said,  *Let's  move  and  let's  do  some  of 


these  things,' "  or  do  you  want  them  to  say 
that  you  were  satisfied  to  just  let  matters  go 
as  they  are? 

I  do  not  believe  that  John  Wesley  would 
have  thought  that  we  were  foolish  to  at- 
tempt this.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  found- 
ers of  American  Methodism  would  have 
thought  so.  At  least  those  preachers  that  I 
listened  to  as  a  boy  down  in  Johnson  City 
did  not  think  so.  I  do  not  believe  that  their 
descendants  gathered  to  celebrate  two 
triumphant  centuries  of  service  to  America. 
I  do  not  believe  you  think  so  tonight. 

A  great  French  writer  wrote  about  John 
Wesley: 

"Such  was  the  preponderance  of  this  man, 
who  had  not  so  much  ruled,  as  weighed 
down  on  his  people  and  stamped  them  with 
his  massive  imprint,  that  when  we  lowered 
him  into  the  grave  we  seemed  not  to  be 
burying  our  head,  but  laying  a  foundation 
stone." 

On  that  foundation  stone  and  on  that 
ideal  of  compassion  for  our  brothers  on  this 
earth,  let  us — ^you  and  I  and  all  the  children 
of  God  in  this  land — ^let  us  build  a  temple 
that  is  worthy  of  the  blessings  He  has  given 
us. 

The  thing  that  we  want  in  this  world 
more  than  anything  else  is  peace  with  our 
fellow  man.  But  no  doctor  can  cure  a  dis- 
ease unless  he  finds  the  cause,  and  you  must 
deal  with  the  cause.  And  what  are  the 
causes  of  misunderstandings,  what  are  the 
causes  of  differences,  what  are  the  causes  of 
war,  what  are  the  causes  of  all  this  blood- 
shed? Ancient  feuds  dictated  by  illiteracy 
and  by  ignorance  and  by  disease,  and  dis- 
eased minds  and  diseased  bodies  dictated  by 
hungry  children  crying  for  food  that  they 
do  not  get — hunger  and  disease  and  illiteracy 
and  ignorance — these  ancient  enemies  of 
mankind. 

Now  we  cannot  do  it  all  in  a  night,  but 
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we  can  have  our  goal.  And  we  can  keep 
our  eyes  in  the  stars.  And  we  must  keep 
our  feet  on  the  ground.  But  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  time  allotted  me,  I'm  going  to, 
from  every  pulpit  that  I  am  permitted  to 
speak  from,  try  to  appeal  to  my  fellow  man 
and  remind  him  of  the  Golden  Rule  of  do 
unto  others  as  he  would  have  them  do  unto 
him. 

I  do  not  want  to  confiscate  business,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  expropriate  property,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  weaken  our  free  enterprise 
system.  It  is  the  greatest  in  all  the  world 
and  it  has  brought  us  all  the  power  and  all 
the  wealth  and  all  the  advantages,  taught  us 
how  to  explore  the  stars.  But  I  am  going  to 
say  to  all  of  us  who  are  beneficiaries  of  it, 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  our  brother 
and  we  have  an  obligation  to  every  American 
child  that  he  shall  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  to  have  food  in 
his  stomach,  to  have  his  body  free  from  dis- 
ease. 

And  while  we  are  doing  that  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  confine  our  efforts  just  to  my  own 
children  or  just  to  my  own  town  or  my  own 
State  or  my  own  Nation.  I  am  concerned 
v/ith  all  the  3  billion  human  beings  that  live 
in  this  world.  I  was  concerned  with  the 
people  of  Europe  when  a  dictator  was  march- 
ing through,  gobbling  up  selfless  countries 
and  helpless  countries.  And  we  came  late. 
We  were  tardy.  ChurchilFs  voice  held 
things  until  we  finally  waked  up,  and  got 
there. 

But  just  as  I  was  concerned  then — the 
human  beings  that  were  in  concentration 
camps — I  am  concerned  now  with  the  little 
brown  men  in  Southeast  Asia  whose  free- 
dom they  are  trying  to  preserve — and  others 
who  want  to  engulf  them  and  overrun  them, 
and  dominate  them,  and  by  power  and  by 
force  subjugate  them,  too.     And  those  peo- 


ple die  at  35 — and  earn  the  magnificent  sum 
of  $65  per  year. 

When  a  man  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"Now  this  is  not  our  sphere  of  influence  and 
these  are  not  our  kind  of  people,"  I  thought 
I  had  heard  those  strange  words  in  some  of 
the  racist  doctrines  that  I  had  heard  as  a 
child.  My  kind  of  people  are  human  be- 
ings wherever  they  are — all  3  billion  of 
them.  And  with  your  help  and  with  God's 
help,  we  are  going  to  strike  body  blows  and 
make  advances  on  doing  something  about 
the  causes  of  war,  as  well  as  winning  those 
wars  after  they  come. 

We  do  not  want  war.  We  want  peace. 
We  have  gone  to  every  capital  seeking  it.  I 
have  sent  Ambassadors  to  more  than  40  na- 
tions in  person  to  plead  for  it.  We  have 
said:  We  will  talk  to  any  government  any- 
time, anywhere.  We  will  stop  our  fighting 
if  you  stop  yours,  but  do  not  ask  us  to  stop 
doing  everything  we  are  doing  while  you 
pound  us.  And  do  not  ask  us  to  stop  every- 
thing we  are  doing  while  you  march  and 
advance  and  conquer  helpless  men,  women, 
and  children. 

We  think  that  in  due  time  the  policies  and 
the  programs  that  are  good  for  America  will 
be  good  for  other  people  in  the  world.  And 
when  they  relieve  themselves  of  their 
illiteracy  and  ignorance,  when  they  conquer 
the  disease  to  the  extent  that  we  have — and 
we  are  making  great  progress.  One  country 
in  Africa,  the  head  of  state  was  in  to  see  me 
not  long  ago,  and  he  said,  "I  do  not  know 
how  long  our  men  will  have  a  high  regard 
for  the  United  States  and  like  them,  but  our 
women  will  always  love  your  country." 
And  I  said,  "Why,  that's  interesting — I'm 
interested  in  women  that  feel  that  way  about 
us."  He  said,  "Because  one  out  of  every 
three  of  our  children  dies  every  year  with 
measles — out  of  every  three  children  born 
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in  our  country  one  of  them  dies  with 
measles."  He  said,  "You  sent  the  Navy 
machine  over  there  and  you  vaccinated  them 
for  measles — and  you  vaccinated  750,000  last 
year  and  v^e  haven't  lost  a  child."  And  he 
said,  "our  mothers  appreciate  your  saving 
our  children." 

And  v^hen  I  wandered  home  about  11 
o'clock  that  night — for  dinner — I  kind  of 
appreciated  myself  for  having  been  the  in- 
strument of  yours  in  saving,  instead  of  de- 
stroying, saving  250,000  lives. 

Mayor  McKeldin,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
being  here.  You  are  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  me.  I  don't  know  whether  you  under- 
stand this  or  not — ^you're  a  Republican  and 
I'm  a  Democrat — but  I  have  always  observed 
that  you  don't  know  how  to  spell  either  word 
when  the  interests  of  your  country  are  at 
stake,  and  you  put  your  country  ahead  of 
your  party. 

I  couldn't  come  to  Baltimore,  though, 
without  saying  to  the  people  of  Baltimore  I 


am  so  grateful  for  the  help  and  the  comfort 
and  the  encouragement  they  give  me  in  the 
burdens  that  I  try  to  carry  as  best  I  can.  And 
I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  two  fine 
United  States  Senators  that  are  there  helping 
me  do  it.  And — I  am  grateful,  too,  for  the 
mayor! 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:30  p.m.  at  the 
Lyric  Theater  in  Baltimore  before  a  group  of  2,500 
Methodist  ministers  and  laymen.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  the  Reverend  John  Wesley 
Lord,  Methodist  Bishop  of  Washington,  Theodore 
R.  McKeldin,  mayor  of  Baltimore  and  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  and  to  Senator  Daniel  B. 
Brewster  and  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  both  of 
Maryland. 

During  his  remarks  the  President  referred,  among 
others,  to  Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey  of  Houston, 
Texas,  former  Chairman  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer  and  Stroke  and  one 
of  a  group  of  surgeons  who  had  implanted  an  elec- 
trically-powered artificial  heart  in  a  human  patient, 
and  to  Maurice  Yameogo,  President  of  Upper  Volta, 
who  visited  the  United  States  in  1965  (see  1965 
volume,  this  series.  Book  I,  Items  141,  142,  144). 

For  the  President's  remarks  on  signing  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  see 
1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  I,  Item  181. 


190    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  3  of  1966:  Public  Health  Service.    April  25,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transrait  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1966,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  providing  for  reorganization  of  health 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 


Today  we  face  new  challenges  and  un- 
paralleled opportunities  in  the  field  of  health. 
Building  on  the  progress  of  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  truly  begun  to  match  the 
achievements  of  our  medicine  to  the  needs 
of  our  people. 


The  task  ahead  is  immense.  As  a  nation, 
we  will  unceasingly  pursue  our  research  and 
learning,  our  training  and  building,  our 
testing  and  treatment.  But  now  our  con- 
cern must  also  turn  to  the  organization  of 
our  Federal  health  programs. 

As  citizens  we  are  entitled  to  the  very  best 
health  services  our  resources  can  provide. 

As  taxpayers,  we  demand  the  most  efficient 
and  economic  health  organizations  that  can 
be  devised. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  approve  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  to  bring  new  strength  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  health  programs. 

I  propose  a  series  of  changes  m  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Public  Health  Service  that 
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will  bring  to  all  Americans  a  structure  mod- 
ern in  design,  more  efficient  in  operation  and 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  great  and  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  future.  Through  such 
improvements  we  can  achieve  the  full  prom- 
ise of  the  landmark  health  legislation  enacted 
by  the  89th  Congress. 

I  do  not  propose  these  changes  lightly. 
They  follow  a  period  of  careful  delibera- 
tion. For  many  months  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Surgeon  General  have  consulted  leading  ex- 
perts in  the  Nation — physicians,  administra- 
tors, scientists,  and  public  health  specialists. 
They  have  confirmed  my  belief  that  mod- 
ernization and  reorganization  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  are  urgently  required  and 
long  overdue. 


The  Public  Health  Service  is  an  operating 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  It  is  the  principal  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of 
health.  Its  programs  are  among  those  most 
vital  to  our  well-being. 

Since  1953  more  than  50  new  programs 
have  been  placed  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Its  budget  over  the  past  12  years  has  in- 
creased tenfold — from  $250  million  to  $2.4 
billion. 

Today  the  organization  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  clearly  obsolete.  The  re- 
quirement that  new  and  expanding  programs 
be  administered  through  an  organizational 
structure  established  by  law  more  than  two 
decades  ago  stands  as  a  major  obstacle  to  the 
fulfillment  of  our  nation's  health  goals. 

As  presendy  constituted,  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  composed  of  four  major  compo- 
nents 

— ^National  Institutes  of  Health 

— Bureau  of  State  Services 


— Bureau  of  Medical  Services 

— Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
Under  present  law.  Public  Health  Service 
functions  must  be  assigned  only  to  these  four 
components. 

This  structure  was  designed  to  provide 
separate  administrative  arrangements  for 
health  research,  programs  of  state  and  local 
aid,  health  services,  and  executive  staff  re- 
sources. At  a  time  when  these  functions 
could  be  neatly  compartmentalized,  the 
structure  was  adequate.  But  today  the  situ- 
ation is  different. 

Under  recent  legislation  many  new  pro- 
grams provide  for  an  integrated  attack  on 
specific  disease  problems  or  health  hazards 
in  the  environment  by  combining  health 
services,  state  and  local  aid,  and  research. 
Each  new  program  of  this  type  necessarily  is 
assigned  to  one  of  the  three  operating  com- 
ponents of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Yet 
none  of  these  components  is  intended  to  ad- 
minister programs  involving  such  a  variety 
of  approaches. 

Our  health  problems  are  difficult  enough 
without  having  them  complicated  by  out- 
moded organizational  arrangements. 

But  if  we  merely  take  the  step  of  integrat- 
ing the  four  agencies  within  the  Public 
Health  Service  we  will  not  go  far  enough. 
More  is  required. 


The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  performs  major  health  or 
health-related  functions  which  are  not  car- 
ried out  through  the  Public  Health  Service, 
although  they  are  closely  related  to  its  func- 
tions.   Among  these  are: 

— health  insurance  for  the  aged,  adminis- 
tered through  the  Social  Security  Ad- 


mmistration; 
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— ^medical  assistance  for  the  needy,  admin- 
istered through  the  Welfare  Adminis- 
tration; 

— regulation  of  the  manufacture,  label- 
ling, and  distribution  of  drugs,  carried 
out  through  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration; and 

— grants-in-aid  to  States  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

Expenditures  for  health  and  health-related 
programs  of  the  Department  administered 
outside  the  Public  Flealth  Service  have  in- 
creased from  $44  million  in  1953  to  an  esti- 
mated $5.4  billion  in  1967. 

As  the  head  of  the  Department,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  and  co- 
ordination of  all  the  Department's  health 
functions.  He  has  clear  authority  over  the 
programs  I  have  just  mentioned. 

But  today  he  lacks  this  essential  authority 
over  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  func- 
tions of  that  agency  are  vested  in  the  Surgeon 
General  and  not  in  the  Secretary. 

This  diffusion  of  responsibility  is  unsound 
and  unwise. 

To  secure  the  highest  possible  level  of 
health  services  for  the  American  people  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare must  be  given  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish— and  modify  as  necessary — the  organi- 
zational structure  for  Public  Health  Service 
programs. 

He  must  also  have  the  authority  to  co- 
ordinate health  functions  throughout  the 
Department.  The  reorganization  plan  I 
propose  will  accomplish  these  purposes.  It 
will  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  flexibility 
to  create  new  and  responsive  organizational 
arrangements  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
and  dynamic  nature  of  our  health  programs. 


My  views  in  this  respect  follow  a  basic 
principle  of  good  Government  set  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  1949  when  it  recom- 
mended: "that  the  department  head  should 
be  given  authority  to  determine  the  organi- 
zation within  his  department." 


In  summary,  the  Reorganization  Plan 
would: 

— transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  functions  now 
vested  in  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  in  its  various 
subordinate  units  (this  transfer  will  not 
affect  certain  statutory  advisory  bodies 
such  as  the  National  Advisory  Cancer 
and  Heart  Councils) ; 

— abolish  the  four  principal  statutory  com- 
ponents of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
including  the  ofHces  held  by  their  heads 
(the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services,  the 
Bureau  of  State  Services,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  exclusive  of  its  sev- 
eral research  institutes  such  as  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  and  Heart  Institutes,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General); 

— authorize  the  Secretary  to  assign  the 
functions  transferred  to  him  by  the  plan 
to  officials  and  entities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Department  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate; 

Thus,  the  Secretary  would  be 

— enabled  to  assure  that  all  health  func- 
tions of  the  Department  are  carried  out 
as  effectively  and  economically  as  pos- 
sible; 

— given  authority  commensurate  with  his 
responsibility;  and 

— made  responsible  in  fact  for  matters  for 
which  he  is  now,  in  any  case,  held  ac- 
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countable  by  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  people. 


I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that  each 
reorganization  included  in  the  accompany- 
ing reorganization  plan  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Should  the  reorganizations  in  the  accom- 
panying reorganization  plan  take  effect,  they 
v^ill  make  possible  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  affected  health 


programs.  It  is,  however,  not  practicable  at 
this  time  to  itemize  the  reductions  in  expend- 
itures v^hich  may  result. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress 
allow  the  reorganization  plan  to  become 
effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 

April  25, 1966 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  3  of  1966  is  printed  in 
the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
(vol.  2,  p.  573),  the  Federal  Register  (31  F.R.  8855), 
and  in  Title  3  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(3  CFR,  1966  Comp.,  p.  191).  It  became  effective 
on  June  25,  1966. 


191     Telegram  on  the  Death  of  Louis  A.  Johnson. 
April  25,  1966 


I  JOIN  in  sorrow  as  Americans  everywhere 
mourn  the  death  of  your  husband. 

Dedicated  to  America  and  dynamic  in  his 
service  to  her  interests,  Louis  Johnson 
brought  the  distinction  of  accomplishment 
to  his  public  trust. 

His  energy  and  ability  were  reflected 
throughout  both  his  government  and  his  pri- 
vate career.  The  awesome  responsibility 
which  was  his  both  in  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  in  his  other  official  duties 
testifies  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
associates. 

His  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  Demo- 


cratic Party  will  always  be  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  all  who  espouse  its  high  ideals 
and  labor  toward  their  fulfillment. 

Lady  Bird  and  I  want  to  express  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  you  and  to  your  family. 
Our  thoughts  are  with  you,  and  we  pray  that 
you  may  find  comfort  in  God's  abundant 
blessings  throughout  this  sad  and  difficult 
time. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Mrs.  Louis  A.  Johnson,  317  Buckhannon  Avenue, 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia] 

note:  Louis  A.  Johnson  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  as 
Secretary  o£  Defense  March   1949-September  1950. 


192    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Announcing  the  Appointment 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Architectural  Barriers  to 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped.    April  26,  1966 


MORE  THAN  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Americans  are  in  wheelchairs,  and  many 
persons  have  some  other  disabihty  which 
makes   entering   and    leaving   the   average 


building  a  major  problem.  Research  has 
provided  us  with  somx  of  the  standards  to 
make  buildings  and  facilities  more  accessible 
to  the  handicapped.     We  now  must  put  this 
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information  to  practical  use  by  eliminating 
architectural  barriers  from  existing  build- 
ings, and  preventing  them  in  the  vast  amount 
of  public  and  private  construction  w^hich  lies 
ahead. 

note:  The  statement  was  made  public  as  part  of  a 
White  House  release  announcing  the  appointment 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Architectural  Bar- 
riers to  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped  by  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John  W. 
Gardner.  The  Commission  was  established  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 


ments of  1965  (Public  Law  89-333,  79  Stat.  1282). 

The  release  stated  that  the  Commission  would  be 
chaired  by  Leon  Chatelain,  Jr.,  past  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  National  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,  and  would  present  its  recom- 
mendations through  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Commissioner 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

The  names  of  the  14  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  578). 


193    Remarks  at  the  Sv^earing  In  of 
o£  Indian  Affairs.    April  27,  i 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  and  family,  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, ladies  and  gentlemen: 

One  of  the  hardest  tasks  that  a  President 
has  is  to  find  the  right  man  for  the  right  job 
at  the  right  time,  but  when  he  succeeds,  it 
is  a  source  of  great  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
him.  And  I  feel  that  pride  and  that  satis- 
faction as  we  meet  here  in  the  historic  East 
Room  this  morning. 

My  pleasure  is  redoubled  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  found  this  man  from  the  ranks  of 
our  own  Federal  career  civil  servants.  I 
may  be  a  little  partial  to  those  who  have 
served  their  country  with  diligence  and  dedi- 
cation through  the  years,  but  I  am  in  the 
process  every  day  of  ferreting  out  from  the 
millions  of  people  who  serve  their  Govern- 
ment faithfully  those  who  merit  promotion 
and  who  deserve  advancement, 

I  started  out  back  in  the  early  thirties. 
I  have  been  with  the  Government  now  35 
years.  And  I  may  not  have  deserved  all  the 
promotions  I've  got,  but  you  can't  say  that 
I  haven't  been  promoted  from  time  to  time. 
I  recognize  it,  I  appreciate  it,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  system  that  would  permit  it. 


Robert  L.  Bennett  as  Commissioner 
966 

As  I  look  back  here  and  see  a  good  many 
of  my  colleagues  of  yesteryears,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  what  the  people  have  done  to  them, 
too.  Clint  Anderson  over  there  will  not 
admit  it,  but  he  and  I  were  NYA  Adminis- 
trators in  the  early  thirties  together,  a  long 
time  before  he  ever  dreamed  he  would  be  a 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

And  speaking  of  United  States  Senators, 
one  of  the  greatest  was  Robert  La  Follette. 

This  morning  Mr.  Robert  La  Follette 
Bennett — who  bears  this  great  name  of  an 
American  who  fought  all  of  his  life  for 
the  rights  of  his  fellow  citizens,  named  for 
a  man  who  is  revered  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  and  now  his  name- 
sake— comes  here  to  assume  a  position  in 
which  he  will  be  able  to  carry  on  that  proud 
tradition.  He  will  be  doing  it  for  those 
problems  that  he  is  familiar  with  and  that 
he  thoroughly  understands. 

I  want  to  make  this  prediction  this  morn- 
ing: that  Bob  Bennett  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  Indian  Commissioners  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  ever  known. 
I  predict  this  not  because  he,  himself,  is  of 
Indian  descent,  but  because  he  has  already 
distinguished  himself  in  a  lifetime  of  service 
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to  the  Federal  Government.  He  first  joined 
the  Indian  Bureau  in  1933  as  a  clerk  in  the 
great  State  of  Utah.  And  except  for  his 
service  with  the  Marine  Corps  during  the 
Second  World  War,  and  his  2  years  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  thereafter,  he 
has  been  concerned  v^ith  Indian  affairs  ever 
since. 

I  have  noticed  that  most  of  the  people  w^ho 
come  from  the  great  State  of  Utah  have  a 
rare  dedication  to  their  Government  and  an 
unusual  competence.  Well,  Mr.  Bennett  is 
going  to  need  all  the  experience  and  all  the 
ability  that  he  can  muster.  For  161  years 
have  passed  since  that  great  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  charged  his  countrymen 
to  treat  the  original  inhabitants  of  our  coun- 
try "with  the  commiseration  that  history 
requires." 

President  Jefferson  pointed  out  that  our 
European  ancestors  found  the  American  In- 
dian "occupying  a  country  which  left  them 
no  desire  but  to  be  undisturbed."  That  de- 
sire was  thrust  aside  by  history  and  Thomas 
Jefferson's  pleas  were  ignored. 

We  cannot  turn  back  the  hands  of  time 
today,  but  we  can,  after  161  years  of  neglect, 
honor  Jefferson's  plea.  Others  have  tried. 
They  have  known  some  success,  yet  far  too 
many  of  our  Indians  live  under  conditions 
which  made  a  mockery  of  our  claims  to  social 
justice.  In  1966,  the  year  that  is  known  as 
the  most  prosperous  year  that  the  United 
States  of  America  ever  enjoyed,  Indians  on 
reservations  this  year  have  the  lowest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  entire  United  States. 

I  was  observing  some  figures  upstairs. 
I  am  going  to  deviate  just  a  moment  because 
it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  those  who 
hear  this  argument  about  spending  all  the 
time.  It  looks  like  Congress  is  going  to 
spend  more  than  we  recommend  they  spend. 
But  I  was  worried  about  that.  It  looks  like 
they  may  up  the  budget  I3  billion  this  year 


already  from  what  they  reported  from  the 
committees.  We  could  stand  some  of  the 
upping  in  Indian  housing,  because  I  observed 
that  a  certain  type  of  worker  in  this  country, 
the  industry  he  is  in,  gets  a  subsidy,  and  the 
amount  of  total  subsidy  amounts  to  $6,500 
per  year  per  worker. 

I  observed  the  subsidies  that  we  grant  on 
loans — some  of  them  2  percent,  some  of  them 
3  percent,  some  of  them  3^/2  ?  below  the  prime 
rate  of  5  Vz  percent — and  how  many  millions 
that  amounts  to  in  a  year! 

I  noticed  some  of  our  irrigation-reclama- 
tion amounts  to  as  high  as  $6,000  or  $7,000 
per  family,  a  hundred-odd  thousand  dollars 
sometimes  on  one  farm. 

I  noticed  the  payments  we  had  made  over 
a  period  of  years  that  were  in  the  form  of 
supplements.  And  then  we  are  debating  a 
very  serious  matter  in  the  Senate  today  in- 
volving $11  million,  or  $600  for  a  poor 
family.  We  can  send  a  man  a  farm  check 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country  for  $180,000 
for  one  farm,  yet  we  really  get  worked  up 
about  a  $600  subsidy  for  a  poor  man  who 
has  already  paid  a  fourth  of  his  income  for 
housing  in  one  of  our  substandard  housing 
areas. 

Well  now,  on  most  of  the  reservations  in 
this  country,  90  percent  of  our  Indians  do 
not  today  have  decent  housing  in  the  year  of 
our  greatest  prosperity.  If  we  can't  do  it 
now,  when  can  we  do  it?  On  some  reser- 
vations, large  Indian  families  have  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  per  year.  Indian 
family  income  today  is  less  than  one-quarter 
of  the  national  average  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. Now  that  is  something  that  we  ought 
to  be  concerned  about. 

The  reason  we  have  this  litde  swearing-in 
ceremony  this  morning  is  not  only  to  honor 
Mr.  Bennett,  but  to  let  the  country  know 
some  of  these  facts.  Because  if  the  President 
won't  tell  the  country,  and  you  won't  tell  the 
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country  and  the  Congress,  well,  we  can't  do 
anything  about  this  90  percent  substandard 
housing  and  about  incomes  of  under  $2,000 
a  year. 

Commissioner  Bennett,  your  President 
thinks  the  time  has  come  to  put  the  first 
Americans  first  on  our  agenda.  And  we 
are  going  to  give  you  that  job  this  morning 
as  soon  as  you  are  sworn  in.  From  this 
hour  forward,  we  are  going  to  look  to  you 
to  discharge  that  responsibility.  I  want  you 
to  put  on  your  hat  and  go  back  over  there  to 
that  Bureau  and  begin  work  today  on  the 
most  comprehensive  program  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Indians  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  ever  con- 
sidered. And  I  want  it  to  be  sound, 
realistic,  progressive,  adventuresome,  and 
farsighted. 

I  want  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
support  you.  I  want  Senator  Anderson  and 
Senator  Jackson  and  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  here  to  pick  up  that  thing  and  let's 
write  it  into  the  laws  of  this  land  so  we  can 
remove  the  blush  of  shame  that  comes  to  our 
cheeks  when  we  look  at  what  we  have  done 
to  the  first  Americans  in  this  country. 

I  want,  during  my  administration,  the 
time  that  I  am  allotted,  to  put  an  end  to  sub- 
standard housing  and  to  substandard  pro- 


grams. I  am  going  to  depend  on  you  to  tell 
me  what  needs  to  be  done  not  only  by  your 
Bureau,  but  by  the  other  departments  and 
agencies  in  this  Government.  I  want  to 
give  you  my  pledge  here  this  morning  that 
if  you  fulfill  this  charge,  you  will  have  the 
full  power  of  the  institution  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  behind  you. 

Do  anything  you  have  to  do.  If  there 
are  cobwebs  in  the  Bureau,  then  clean  them 
out.  Let's  set  up  some  Civil  Service  boards 
to  start  hearing  the  cases,  but  let's  clean  them 
out.  Let's  get  some  "can-do"  people  at 
work.  If  you  meet  resistance,  well,  I  think 
you  know  what  to  do  about  that.  And  if 
you  need  them,  I  am  going  to  ask  Dillon 
Ripley  to  admit  you  free — Clint  Anderson  is 
on  the  Board  over  at  the  Smidisonian — and 
you  go  over  there  and  find  some  of  those 
tomahawks  that  are  still  around  the  Smith- 
sonian. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:40  a.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Robert  L.  Bennett,  his  wife, 
and  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
During  his  remarks  he  referred  to  Senator  CUnton 
P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette.  Senator  from  Wisconsin  1906-1925,  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  and  S.  Dillon 
Ripley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


194    Remarks  on  Presenting  the  Fannie  and  John  Hertz  Foundation 
Award  to  Dr.  Ali  Javan  and  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Maiman. 
April  27,  1966 

Dr.  Javan,  Dr.  Maiman,  members  of  the 
Hertz  Foundation,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
friends: 

You  have  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  scientific  knowledge  and  I  welcome  all  of 
you  to  the  White  House  Cabinet  Room  to 
recognize  that  this  morning. 

The  man  for  whom  this  award  is  named 


has  also  made  a  very  vital  contribution. 
This  man  came  to  us  as  a  boy  and  he  made 
our  land  his  land.  America  was  his  adopted 
land.  He  believed  in  America  and  he  loved 
our  way  of  life. 

One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  attempt  to 
guarantee  that  that  way  of  life  would  be 
preserved  for  future  generations,  for  our 
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children  and  our  children's  children.  So 
he  took  the  fruits  of  his  success,  and  he 
made  them  a  foundation  from  which  men 
like  yourselves  could  reach  into  the 
unknown. 

What  you  have  achieved  as  brilliant, 
imaginative  members  of  a  free  society,  and 
what  I  know  you  are  going  to  achieve  in 
the  future,  is  really  testimony  to  what  free 
men  can  do  when  they  unite  in  purpose  and 
in  patriotism.  So  I  hope  that  you  will  per- 
mit me  this  morning  to  congratulate  you, 
to  wish  you  well,  to  exchange  greetings  and 
renew  friendships  with  some  of  my  old 
friends  who  are  here,  and  to  thank  you  for 
coming  and  giving  me  this  opportunity,  as 
President  of  this  country,  to  participate  in 
a  small  way  in  your  moment  of  success. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:45  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  the  recipients  of  the  award. 
Dr.  Ali  Javan  and  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Maiman,  de- 
velopers of  the  laser  beam. 

Dr.  Javan,  professor  of  physics  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  a  native  of  Iran,  was 
honored  for  his  pioneering  work  in  the  stimulated 
emission  of  light,  which  resulted  in  the  first  reduc- 
tion to  practice  of  a  high  precision,  continuous  wave 
gas  laser.  His  work  was  done  in  19  59-1 9 60  while 
he  was  on  the  technical  staff  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories. 

Dr.  Maiman,  president  of  Korad  Corp.,  a  subsid- 
iary of  Union  Carbide,  was  recognized  for  similar 
work  in  the  field  of  light  emission,  which  resulted 
in  the  reduction  to  practice  of  the  first  operating 
laser,  a  pulsed  high  power  solid  state  laser.  His 
work  was  also  done  in  1959-1960. 

The  Fannie  and  John  Hertz  Award  in  the  field 
of  applied  physical  sciences  consisted  of  $20,000 
and  a  bronze  medallion.  The  recipients  were  se- 
lected by  a  committee  of  prominent  scientists  headed 
by  Dr.  Augustus  B.  Kinzel,  president  and  executive 
ofHcer  of  the  Salk  Instimte. 


195 


The  President's  Toast  at  a  Dinner  for  Prime  Minister 
Jens  Otto  Krag  of  Denmark.    April  27,  1966 


ONE  of  my  countrymen  has  said  that 
although  he  never  really  expects  to  see 
Heaven,  it  is  all  right — because  he  has  seen 
Denmark. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  have  not  seen 
Heaven  either.  But  I,  too,  have  seen  Den- 
mark.    So  I  know  what  to  look  forward  to. 

Or,  at  least,  what  to  hope  for. 

We  have  a  saying  in  this  country  that  good 
things  usually  come  in  small  packages.  This 
is  not  easy  for  a  native  of  Texas  to  admit. 
But  when  we  look  at  your  own  country,  it 
just  can't  be  denied. 

What  most  of  the  human  race  still  seeks 
and  prays  for  in  the  future  is  already  part 
of  Denmark's  history. 

In  so  many  ways,  you  in  Denmark  have 
been  a  shining  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
v/orld  to  follow.  We  in  America  are  proud 
of  our  free  public  schools.    But  Denmark's 


public  schools  were  a  reality  while  ours  were 
still  only  a  noble  ideal. 

We  are  proud  of  our  recent  achievements 
in  caring  for  our  sick  and  providing  for  our 
aged.  Yet,  we  are  really  only  acquiring  to- 
day what  you  have  had  for  nearly  a  century. 

We  are  today  engaged  in  a  great  national 
effort  to  improve  our  American  cities.  We 
want  to  make  all  of  them  places  of  health 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  convenience.  And 
when  the  doubters  and  the  critics  tell  me 
that  it  can't  be  done,  I  say  to  them:  Go  look 
at  Copenhagen. 

Above  all,  your  countrymen — the  descend- 
ants of  the  Viking  warriors — are  now  leaders 
in  the  world's  desperate  search  for  lasting 
peace. 

One  of  your  Danish  authors  has  rightly 
written: 

"Look  at  us,  follow  our  example;  learn 
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from  our  peaceful  civilization  .  .  .  See  how 
we,  who  not  so  many  centuries  ago  were  at 
war  with  each  other,  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  consider  war  an  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous and  antiquated  method  of  settling  dis- 
putes. But  as  a  rule  no  citizens  of  the  great 
nations  .  .  .  listen  to  these  shouts  because 
practically  speaking  nobody  there  under- 
stands our  language." 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  let  me  assure  you  that 
we  Americans  do  understand  your  language. 


For  it  is  also  ours.  It  is  the  language  of 
peace.  And  it  calls  for  a  world  where  men 
can  say  of  every  nation  what  they  now  say 
of  yours — 

"And  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness. 
And  all  her  paths  are  peace." 
Ladies  and  gendemen,  I  give  you  King 
Frederik  and  Queen  Ingrid. 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  the  State  Dining  Room 
at  the  White  House. 

As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  advance 
text  released  by  the  White  House. 


196    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Further  Legislation 
To  Strengthen  Civil  Rights.    April  28,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  I  came  before  the  Congress  in  an 
hour  of  crisis  to  recommend  nev^  and  pov^er- 
ful  guarantees  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Americans  faced  again  the  ancient  ques- 
tions: 

Who  shall  take  part  in  the  process  of 
democracy  ? 

Shall  it  be  only  those  born  with  white 
skins  r 

If  a  man's  color  should  not  be  the  sole 
criterion  for  determining  his  right  to  vote, 
how  shall  we  make  sure  that  Negroes  are 
not  denied  the  ballot? 

I  asked  the  Congress,  on  that  March  night 
in  1965,  to  strike  down  all  restrictions  to 
voting  in  all  elections — Federal,  State  and 
local — which  have  been  used  to  deny  Ne- 
groes the  right  to  vote. 

Less  than  five  months  after  I  spoke,  the 
Congress  perfected  and  passed  our  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  said  then  that  the  challenge  of  voting 
discrimination  had  been  nothing  less  than 
a  test  of  our  faith  in  democracy.  Congress 
met  that  test.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  reaffirmed  the  equality  of  man  and 
government  by  all  the  people. 


The  fruits  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  are  already 
impressively  apparent. 

Discrimination  in  places  of  public  accom- 
modation— perhaps  the  most  unbearable  in- 
sult to  Negro  citizens — has  been  made 
unlawful.  The  mandate  of  that  law  has 
spread  faster  and  more  effectively  than  its 
most  optimistic  supporters  believed  possible. 

Discrimination  in  employment  is  now 
illegal.  Opportunities  closed  to  Negroes  in 
the  past  have  begun  to  open. 

The  discriminatory  use  of  federal  funds 
has  been  prohibited.  The  effect  of  that 
prohibition — strengthened  by  new  federal 
procedures — is  now  being  felt  in  schools, 
hospitals,  welfare  programs  and  in  many 
other  areas  once  blighted  by  racial  bias. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  has 
helped  to  bring  new  understanding  to  areas 
where  community  tensions  have  threatened 
to  disrupt  peaceful  progress.  Now  that  the 
Service  has  been  integrated  with  other  civil 
rights  facilities  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  is  being  enlarged,  we  expect  it  to  be  even 
more  effective. 

In  the  five  states  where  voter  discrimina- 
tion was  once  most  severe,  Negro  registra- 
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tion  has  increased  by  50%.  Voter  registra- 
tion by  local  officials  and  federal  examiners 
appointed  under  the  Act  has  exceeded 
330,000. 

At  the  time  of  the  1964  national  election, 
less  than  25%  of  the  Negro  citizens  of  voting 
age  in  those  ^^^c  states  were  registered  to 
vote.  We  expect  that  by  the  time  of  the 
next  elections  in  these  states  the  figure  w^ill 
reach  50%.    It  is  already  over  40%. 

This  achievement  serves  to  renev^  our 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  Govern- 
ment in  which  all  free  men  can  participate. 
It  strengthens  our  resolve  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  all  who  are  eligible. 

For  a  democracy  cannot  be  fully  realized, 
when  in  these  five  states  more  than  a  million 
eligible  Negroes  remain  unregistered.  The 
challenge  to  them — and  to  those  in  gov- 
ernment and  private  life  who  labor  with 
them  for  their  just  share  in  the  electoral 
process — is  as  critically  important  as  the 
legislative  need  to  enact  today's  civil  rights 
laws.  The  statutes  now  on  the  books  have 
given  Negro  Americans  the  key  to  freedom. 
Now  it  must  be  used. 


Once  more  this  year  I  am  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  join  in  an  attack  on  the  discrimina- 
tion that  still  afflicts  our  land. 

Four  times  in  nine  years  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  have  labored  through  days 
and  nights — through  weeks  and  months — 
toward  the  passage  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

I  was  part  of  each  of  those  efforts.  I  know 
the  fatigue  and  the  triumph  that  accompa- 
nied them.  Thus  I  do  not  ask  for  new  laws 
lighdy. 

Yet  discriminatory  racial  practices  still 
exist  in  many  American  communities. 
They  deny  the  Negro  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 
They  must  be  ended. 

7  as\  the  Congress: 


First,  to  reform  our  federal  criminal  stat- 
utes to  provide  Negroes  and  all  who  labor 
or  speak  for  racial  justice  the  protection  of 
stronger  and  more  effective  criminal  laws 
against  interference  with  the  exercise  of  long 
established  rights. 

Second,  to  establish  detailed  procedures  of 
jury  selection  in  federal  courts  so  that  dis- 
crimination may  be  banished — and  to  create 
forceful  guarantees  that  state  court  juries  also 
will  be  selected  without  discrimination  of 
any  kind. 

Third,  to  broaden  the  Attorney  General's 
authority  to  bring  suit  for  the  desegregation 
of  schools  and  public  facilities — enabling 
him  to  commit  the  government's  legal  re- 
sources where  they  are  most  critically  needed. 

Fourth,  to  declare  a  national  policy  against 
racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing,  and  to  create  effective  remedies 
against  that  discrimination  in  every  part  of 
America. 


Perhaps  the  most  evident  threat  to  civil 
rights  in  1966  is  the  danger  that  recently 
secured  rights  may  be  violently  denied  by  a 
relatively  few  racial  fanatics. 

Citizens  who  honor  the  law  and  who 
tolerate  orderly  change — a  majority  in  every 
part  of  the  country — have  been  shocked  by 
attacks  on  innocent  men  and  women  who 
sought  no  more  than  justice  for  all 
Americans. 

The  effect  of  that  violence  extends  far 
beyond  individual  victims.  Every  assault  or 
murder  that  goes  unpunished  reinforces  the 
legacy  of  violence — ^the  knowledge  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  a  Negro  to  assert  his  rights, 
or  even  for  others  to  stand  up  for  those 
rights. 

Our  federal  system  assumes  that  local  law 
enforcement  will  extend  protection  to  all. 
Yet  the  speed  with  which  the  fanatics  strike 
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has  made  the  work  of  prevention  extremely 
difficult — even  for  zealous  local  police  au- 
thorities. In  some  areas,  local  authorities 
have  been  slovi^  or  even  unwilling  to  act 
against  the  most  brazen  violence. 

So  it  is  that  new  measures  are  essential  if 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution to  every  citizen  are  to  be  protected. 

Laws  enacted  a  century  ago  to  contain 
racial  terror  and  Klan  violence  are  now 
clearly  inadequate.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  statutes  requires  proof  not 
simply  of  an  act  violating  a  person's  civil 
rights.  It  also  requires  the  often-difficult 
showing  of  specific  intent  to  do  so  and  proof 
of  a  conspiracy. 

Further,  no  matter  how  brutal  the  crime 
and  no  matter  what  the  motive  of  the  crim- 
inal, it  is  possible  that  the  courts  will  con- 
clude that  some  degree  of  involvement  by 
local  officials  may  well  be  required  by  these 
ancient  statutes. 

And,  finally,  though  oflenses  may  range 
from  threats  to  murders,  only  a  single  set  of 
penalties  is  provided,  and  those  may  be  in- 
adequate to  suit  the  gravity  of  the  crime. 

Law  enforcement  authority  so  restricted 
cannot  be  effective.  And  if  that  authority 
is  lacking,  so  is  justice.  What  gain  is  there 
for  either  conscience  or  country  if  we  proudly 
affirm  hum.an  rights  and  then  permit  those 
rights  to  be  sv^ept  aside  by  lawless  fanatics? 

Accordingly,  today  I  propose  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  ma\e  our  authority 
against  civil  rights  violence  clear  and  sure. 
The  legislation  I  offer  is  designed  to  prohibit 
any  interference  tvith  the  exercise  of  funda- 
mental rights  by  threats  or  force,  by  any 
person — whether  as  an  individual  or  in  a 
group  and  tvhether  privately  or  officially. 

The  measure  enumerates  these  rights,  in- 
cluding voting,  education,  housing,  employ- 
ment, jury  service,  and  travel.  And  it  pro- 
vides for  graduated  penalties,  permitting  our 


courts  to  ma\e  appropriate  responses  to 
differing  degrees  of  interference  or  intimi- 
dation. 

Further,  we  shall  ask  for  an  expansion  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  spe- 
cifically to  permit  it  to  increase  its  effective 
role  in  the  enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws. 

At  times  in  the  recent  past,  as  many  as 
one-third  of  the  Bureau's  agents  have  been 
assigned  to  the  investigation  of  civil  rights 
matters.  The  number  of  civil  rights  com- 
plaints the  Bureau  investigated  in  the  last 
ficsal  year  was  143  percent  more  than  the 
figure  for  1961.  These  responsibilities 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Bureau's  field 
stafl. 

Ofi  the  advice  of  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  and  FBI  Director  Hoover,  I  recom- 
mend that  Congress  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion providing  for  another  100  FBI  agents 
and  additional  supporting  personnel — to 
strengthen  our  capacity  to  deal  with  civil 
rights  crimes. 

In  every  city  and  town  and  rural  com- 
munity, law-abiding  men  and  women  must 
look  for  protection  primarily  to  improved 
local  law  enforcement.  But  the  federal 
government  has  its  responsibilities  to  see  that 
federal  rights  are  secured  and  their  trans- 
gressors brought  to  justice. 

We  shall  meet  these  responsibilities. 


The  fabric  of  law  enforcement  extends 
from  the  police  patrol  to  trial  and  correction. 
Racial  discrimination  in  any  part  of  this 
fabric  can  spoil  the  rest. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  improve  our  inves- 
tigative resources.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
strengthen  federal  authority  against  inter- 
ference with  basic  rights  and  impose  mean- 
ingful sanctions  on  those  who  violate  them. 

Yet  if  we  go  only  this  far — and  permit 
racial  discrimination  to  corrupt  the  selection 
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on  juries — we  shall  leave  at  the  center  of  our 
legal  system  a  potential  for  injustice  that 
mocks  our  hopes  for  a  great  and  just  society. 
Trial  by  a  freely  selected  jury  of  one's 
peers  is  not  a  new  right.  It  has  its  roots  in 
the  Magna  Carta.  Blackstone  described  it 
as  the  "grand  bulwark"  of  man's  liberties. 

Yet  we  have  been  reminded  in  recent 
months  that  in  many  areas  the  exclusion  of 
minority  groups  from  jury  service  remains 
systematic  and  complete. 

Denying  jury  service  to  any  group  de- 
prives it  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  pre- 
cious privileges  and  duties  of  free  men.  It 
is  not  only  the  excluded  group  which  suffers. 
Courts  are  denied  the  justice  that  flows  from 
impartial  juries  selected  from  a  cross  section 
of  the  community.  The  people's  confidence 
in  justice  is  eroded. 

Jury   discrimination   takes   many   forms, 
open  and  subde,  intentional  and  inadvertent: 
— Many  jury  officials  may  compile  their 
basic  list  of  potential  jurors  from  mem- 
bership lists,  clubs  and  civic  organiza- 
tions   that   tend    to   exclude   minority 
groups. 
— Some  state  laws  require  jury  officials  to 
make  highly  subjective  judgments  of  a 
juror's   "integrity,  good  character  and 
sound  judgment." 
— ^Even  when  the  list  of  qualified  jurors 
has   been   fairly   compiled,   officials   in 
many  areas  are  still  free  to  exclude  a 
particular  class   of   citizens   arbitrarily 
when  they  make  assignments  to  par- 
ticular juries. 
None  of  today's  civil  rights  laws  give  suffi- 
cient protection  against  these  practices. 

An  1875  statute  makes  it  a  Federal  crime 
for  officials  in  either  Federal  or  State  courts 
to  exclude  jurors  because  of  their  race.  But 
criminal  sanctions  operate  only  upon  in- 
dividuals— not  upon  an  entire  system. 

What  is  required  is  not  the  punishment  of 


individuals.  It  is  the  restoration  of  integrity 
in  the  system  itself. 

The  time  has  come  for  new  legisladon 
redeeming  the  promise  made  to  every  Ameri- 
can: a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

/  recommend  legislation  stating  explicitly 
for  all  our  courts  that  the  right  to  serve  on 
grand  or  petit  juries  shall  not  he  denied  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color,  religion,  sex,  na- 
tional origin,  or  economic  status. 

For  Federal  courts,  the  legislation  will 
carefully  prescribe  each  step  of  the  jury  selec- 
tion process. 

In  state  courts,  the  Attorney  General  and 
private  citizens  will  be  empowered  to  sue 
wherever  discrimination  in  jury  selection 
exists.  Federal  courts  will  have  broad  au- 
thority to  grant  relief. 


Ten  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  declared  racial  segregation  in 
public  schools  to  be  unconstitutional,  the 
Congress  found  it  necessary  to  give  new  force 
to  the  Court's  decision. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  provided 
that  all  programs  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance — including  public  education — 
must  be  administered  on  a  non-discrimina- 
tory basis.  The  Act  called  for  withdrawal 
of  funds  where  discrimination  remained. 
It  also  gave  the  Attorney  General  authority 
to  file  and  intervene  in  suits  to  desegregate 
schools. 

Enforcement  of  the  1964  Act  has  brought 
more  progress  in  real  integration  in  one 
year  than  in  all  the  preceding  nine  years. 

While  there  are  still  far  too  few  Negro 
children  in  desegregated  classrooms,  the 
number  has  multiplied  several  times.  It 
must  and  will  grow  substantially  again  in 
the  fall. 

In  providing  financial  assistance,  this 
Administration  has  insisted  on  an  end  to 
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discrimination.  But  whether  or  not  our  as- 
sistance is  accepted,  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  must  still  be  met.  Segregated 
schools  are  still  illegal.  The  law  of  the  land 
must  be  and  will  be  upheld. 

Thus  the  Department  of  Justice  has  in- 
sisted, in  more  than  40  school  suits  under 
the  1964  Act,  that  whether  or  not  school 
boards  receive  financial  assistance,  desegre- 
gation must  proceed. 

Despite  marked  gains  of  the  last  two  years, 
the  fact  remains  that  today — twelve  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  segre- 
gation in  schools — only  one  in  thirteen 
Negro  school  children  in  the  South  attends 
classes  with  white  children. 

Two  amendments  to  the  1964  Act  are 
needed  to  strengthen  the  campaign  against 
racial  discrimination  in  the  schools. 

One  would  enlarge  the  Attorney  General's 
initiative  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

That  Act  authorized  the  Attorney  General 
to  file  suits  to  help  communities  where  severe 
local  pressure  and  the  poverty  of  aggrieved 
citizens  made  private  suits  impossible.  Yet 
this  authorization  was  qualified  by  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Attorney  General  first 
receive  a  complaint  from  a  parent  unable  to 
sue  on  his  own  before  the  government's  legal 
resources  could  be  brought  to  bear. 

Although  the  Attorney  General  can  move 
directly  against  discrimination  in  voting,  in 
employment  or  in  public  accommodations, 
with  respect  to  school  discrimination  he  must 
first  receive  a  complaint  before  acting.  In 
communities  where  the  atmosphere  of  in- 
timidation and  ignorance  of  the  law's  pro- 
tection is  most  severe,  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint is  most  unlikely. 

Thus  where  the  need  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eraVs  intervention  is  the  greatest,  his  help  is 
least  liJiely  to  become  available. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  the  Act  be 
amended  to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to 


file  suit  directly,  without  waiting  for  a  com- 
plaint, against  discrimination  in  public 
schools  or  public  facilities. 

The  second  amendment  would  give  the 
Attorney  General  the  tools  to  deal  with  in- 
terference against  voluntary  school  desegre- 
gation— the  same  tools  that  he  now  has  when 
school  desegregation  comes  under  a  court 
order. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  i960  included 
provisions  to  protect  court-ordered  desegre- 
gation from  interference.  These  provisions 
were  reasonably  adequate  when  the  desegre- 
gation of  difficult  areas  was  begun  under 
court  order. 

But  today,  principally  because  of  wide 
acceptance  of  the  Office  of  Education's  de- 
segregation standards,  many  school  districts 
are  desegregating  for  the  first  time  without 
the  direct  compulsion  of  court  orders. 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign — and  one  that  im- 
poses a  new  obligation  on  the  government. 
We  must  provide  adequate  assurances 
against  interference  to  parents  and  children 
eager  to  desegregate  schools,  and  to  people 
siding  with  and  encouraging  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  rights. 

The  criminal  legislation  I  have  already 
described  dealing  with  intimidation  would 
apply  to  any  violent  obstruction  of  school 
desegregation.  But  I  also  recommend  civil 
injunctive  procedures  against  violence, 
threats  of  violence  or  any  other  interference 
with  school  desegregation. 


The  day  has  long  since  passed  when  prob- 
lems of  race  in  America  could  be  identified 
with  only  one  section  of  the  country.  The 
social  and  economic  toll  exacted  by  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  for  example,  is 
felt  in  all  sections. 

The  Federal  government  has  worked 
strenuously  to  bring  leadership  to  a  national 
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effort  against  such  discrimination  through 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  Plans  for  Progress 
with  industry,  and  establishment  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Other  specific  legislative  steps  can  now  be 
taken  to  bolster  this  effort.  The  first  year's 
experience  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  suggests  that  it  should 
be  endowed  with  enforcement  power  and 
that  its  coverage  should  be  broadened. 

Proposals  focussing  on  these  purposes  are 
already  before  the  Congress.  /  urge  that 
these  needs  be  given  the  fullest  legislative 
consideration,  and  that  the  Senate  complete 
action  on  the  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday. 

Freedom  from  discrimination  is  not 
enough.  There  must  be  freedom  from  the 
disadvantage  that  200  years  of  discrimina- 
tion helped  create.  There  must  be  freedom 
of  opportunity,  freedom  to  work. 

We  look  to  those  at  the  White  House  Civil 
Rights  Conference  this  June  and  to  private 
employers  across  America  to  help  us  find 
new  ways  to  match  the  Nation's  promise  of 
Civil  Rights  by  the  fact  of  civil  results — in 
full  and  equal  employment  opportunity. 


We  undertake  to  expand  and  reform  the 
civil  rights  laws  this  year  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  legal  reforms  can  be 
counted  only  a  small  part  of  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  Negro  American. 

We  know  that  the  more  important  chal- 
lenges of  racial  inequality  today  are  em- 
phatically national. 

Negro  ghettos  indict  our  cities  North  and 
South,  from  coast  to  coast.  Hope  of  cutting 
back  the  severe  unemployment  rate  among 
Negroes  is  tied  directly  to  the  expansion  of 


our  national  economy.  And  the  ultimate 
need  in  human  terms — of  a  more  generous 
idea  of  brotherhood  and  a  more  responsible 
conception  of  equality — are  part  of  the  un- 
finished business  in  every  state. 

The  time  has  passed  when  we  could 
realistically  deal  effectively  with  racial  prob- 
lems by  the  passage  of  what  could  be  strictly 
defined  as  civil  rights  laws. 

In  fact  the  most  disturbing  current  meas- 
ures  of  the  impact  of  discrimination   are 
economic  facts  that  cover  the  entire  nation: 
— Non-white  Americans   constitute   only 
II  percent  of  the  national  labor  force, 
but  they  make  up  20  percent  of  the  un- 
employed.    They  take  home  less  than 
7  percent  of  the  total  personal  income 
of  all  Americans. 
— One-fifth  of  the  entire  population  lives 
in    poverty.    One-half    of    non-white 
Americans  live  in  poverty. 
— In  junior  high  schools  across  the  coun- 
try, 12  percent  of  white  children  are 
in  school  grades  below  their  age  level — 
compared    to    30    percent    of    Negro 
children. 
Poor  housing,  unemployment  and  poverty, 
while  they  affect  racial  minorities  particu- 
larly, will  not  be  defeated  by  new  civil  rights 
laws.    Thus,  the  programs  that  Congress 
has  adopted  go  far  beyond  the  vindication 
of  civil  rights. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  will  enrich  the  quality  of  our 
public  schools. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1965  will  provide 
part  of  the  decent  low  and  middle-income 
housing  our  cities  desperately  need.  Beyond 
this,  adoption  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Act  this  year  will  launch  a  major  attack  on 
the  blight  of  urban  ghettos. 

Amendments  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  adopted  in  1965  will 
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help  unskilled  Negroes,  as  well  as  whites, 
prepare  for  a  role  in  the  economies  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1965 — 
the  Anti-Poverty  Act — is  reaching  out  with 
new  hope  for  the  disadvantaged — for  those 
pre-school  children,  teenagers,  and  older  men 
and  women  who  have  never  before  had  cause 
to  hope. 

We  do  not  call  any  of  these  "civil  rights 
programs."  Nevertheless,  they  are  crucial, 
and  perhaps  decisive  elements  in  the  Negro 
American's  long  struggle  for  a  fair  chance 
in  life. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  problems  we  are 
struggling  with  form  a  complicated  chain 
of  discrimination  and  lost  opportunities. 
Employment  is  often  dependent  on  educa- 
tion, education  on  neighborhood  schools  and 
housing,  housing  on  income,  and  income  on 
employment.  We  have  learned  by  now  the 
folly  of  looking  for  any  single  crucial  link 
in  the  chain  that  binds  the  ghetto. 

All  the  links — poverty,  lack  of  education, 
underemployment  and  now  discrimination 
in  housing — must  be  attacked  together.  If 
we  are  to  include  the  Negro  in  our  society, 
we  must  do  more  than  give  him  the  educa- 
tion he  needs  to  obtain  a  job  and  a  fair 
chance  for  useful  work. 

We  must  give  the  Negro  the  right  to  live 
in  freedom  among  his  fellow  Americans. 

I  as\  the  Congress  to  enact  the  first  effec- 
tive federal  lata  against  discrimination  in  the 
sale  and  rental  of  housing. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
declare  resoundingly  that  discrimination  in 
housing  and  all  the  evils  it  breeds  are  a 
denial  of  justice  and  a  threat  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  growing  urban  areas. 

The  time  has  come  to  combat  unreasoning 
restrictions  on  any  family's  freedom  to  live 
in  the  home  and  the  neighborhood  of  its 
choice. 


This  year  marks  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  statute  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  dis- 
crimination in  housing.    It  reads: 

"All  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  right,  in  every  State  and 
territory,  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens 
thereof  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property." 

For  100  years  this  law  has  reflected  an 
ideal  favoring  equality  of  housing  oppor- 
tunity. Acting  under  this  statute  and  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  invalidated  state  and  local  laws  prohib- 
iting the  sale  of  houses  to  Negroes.  It  has 
prohibited  the  enforcement  of  racially  re- 
strictive covenants.  It  has  struck  down  state 
legislation  imposing  undue  burdens  upon 
minority  groups  with  respect  to  real  estate 
transactions. 

There  is  nothing  novel  about  the  Con- 
gressional concern  with  housing  that  I  now 
ask  you  to  expand.  Programs  enacted  by 
Congress  have,  for  more  than  three  decades, 
stimulated  the  development  of  private  hous- 
ing, and  directly  financed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  public  housing  units. 

The  historic  Housing  Act  of  1949  pro- 
claimed a  national  goal  for  the  first  time: 
"a  decent  home  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family." 

The  great  boom  in  housing  construction 
since  the  Second  World  War  is,  in  large  part, 
attributable  to  Congressional  action  to  carry 
out  this  objective. 

Yet  not  enough  has  been  done  to  guarantee 
that  all  Americans  shall  benefit  from  the 
expanding  housing  market  Congress  has 
made  possible. 

Executive  Order  No.  11063,  signed  by 
President  Kennedy  on  November  20,  1962, 
prohibited  housing  discrimination  where 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  Vet- 
erans   Administration    insurance    programs 
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are  involved.  That  Executive  Order  clearly 
expressed  the  commitment  of  the  executive 
branch  to  the  batde  against  housing 
discrimination. 

But  that  Order,  and  all  the  amendments 
that  could  validly  be  added  to  it,  are  in- 
evitably restricted  to  those  elements  of  the 
housing  problem  which  are  under  direct 
executive  authority. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  deal  with  discrimi- 
nation directly  at  the  point  of  sale  or  refusal, 
as  well  as  indirectly  through  financing.  Our 
need  is  to  reach  discrimination  practiced  by 
financial  institutions  operating  outside  the 
FHA  and  VA  insurance  programs,  and  not 
otherwise  regulated  by  the  government. 

Our  task  is  to  end  discrimination  in  ail 
housing,  old  and  new — not  simply  in  the 
new  housing  covered  by  the  Executive  Order. 

/  propose  legislation  that  is  constitutional 
in  design,  comprehensive  in  scope  and  firm 
in  enforcement.  It  will  cover  the  sale,  rental 
and  -financing  of  all  dwelling  units .  It  will 
prohibit  discrimination,  on  either  racial 
or  religious  grounds,  by  owners,  brokers 
and  lending  corporations  in  their  housing 
conamitments . 

Under  this  legislation,  private  individuals 
could  sue  in  either  state  or  federal  courts  to 
block  discrimination. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  em- 
powered to  sue  directly  for  appropriate  re- 
lief, wherever  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  a  pattern  of  discrimination  exists. 

The  legislation  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  factual  studies,  and  to  give  technical 
assistance  to  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice and  all  other  public  and  private  organi- 
zations working  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
housing  patterns. 

The  bill  I  am  submitting  to  the  Congress 
this  year  would  leave  in  effect  the  many 
state  laws  that  have  preceded  the  Federal 


government  in  the  field  of  fair  housing.  We 
would  hope  to  enact  a  law  that  will  not  only 
open  the  fight  against  discrimination  where 
there  are  no  state  laws  against  it,  but  also 
strengthen  the  enforcement  efforts  of  states 
v/hich  have  fair  housing  programs  now. 

The  ghettos  of  our  major  cities — North 
and  South,  from  coast  to  coast — represent 
fully  as  severe  a  denial  of  freedom  and  the 
fruits  of  American  citizenship  as  more  ob- 
vious injustices.  As  long  as  the  color  of  a 
man's  skin  determines  his  choice  of  housing, 
no  investment  in  the  physical  rebuilding  of 
our  cities  will  free  the  men  and  women  living 
there. 

The  fair  housing  law  I  propose  this  year 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  attempt  to  rejuve- 
nate and  liberate  America's  growing  urban 
areas — and  more  importantly,  to  expand  the 
liberty  of  all  the  people  living  in  them. 

A  nation  that  aspires  to  greatness  cannot 
be  a  divided  nation — with  whites  and 
Negroes  entrenched  behind  barriers  of  mu- 
tual suspicion  and  fear. 

It  cannot  tolerate: 

— overcrowded  ghetto  schools,  producing 
new  thousands  of  ill-trained  citizens  for 
whom  the  whole  community  must  be 
responsible. 

— rising  health  hazards  and  crime  rates 
in  the  ghettos'  ugly  streets  and  homes. 

— the  failure  of  expensive  social  programs, 
such  as  urban  renewal,  where  there  is 
no  way  out  and  up  for  Negro  residents. 

The  truly  insufferable  cost  of  imprisoning 
the  Negro  in  the  slums  is  borne  by  our  na- 
tional conscience. 

When  we  restrict  the  Negro's  freedom, 
inescapably  we  restrict  a  part  of  our  own. 

Negro  Americans  comprise  22%  of  the 
enlisted  men  in  our  Army  combat  units  in 
Vietnam — and  22%  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  batde  there.  We  fall  victim 
to  a  profound  hypocrisy  when  we  say  that 
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they  cannot  buy  or  rent  dwellings  among 
citizens  they  fight  to  save. 


No  civil  rights  act,  however  historic,  will 
be  final.  We  would  look  in  vain  for  one 
definitive  solution  to  an  injustice  as  old  as 
the  nation  itself — an  injustice  that  leaves  no 
section  of  the  country  and  no  level  of  Amer- 
ican life  unstained.  This  Administration 
has  pledged  that  as  long  as  racial  discrimina- 
tion denies  opportunity  and  equal  rights  in 
America,  we  will  honor  our  Constitutional 
and  moral  responsibility  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance of  justice. 

Yet  no  amount  of  legislation,  no  degree  of 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, can  by  itself  bring  equal  opportu- 
nity and  achievement  to  Negro  Americans. 
It  must  be  joined  by  a  massive  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  States  and  local  governments,  of 
industry,  and  of  all  citizens,  white  and 
Negro. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans in  every  part  of  the  country  are  making 
that  effort  now.  They  know  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  follow  inevitably 
from,  the  achievement  of  civil  rights  and 
economic  opportunity. 

They  know  that  an  obligation  lies  before 
them,  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  improved 
education  and  training  that  is  now  becoming 
available  to  them — in  the  public  schools,  in 
vocational  training,  in  the  universities. 


They  know  that  it  is  their  task  to  lead 
others  in  the  quest  for  achievement  and  so- 
cial justice — to  inspire  them  with  confidence, 
with  perseverance,  with  the  mutual  forbear- 
ance on  which  our  democracy  depends. 


We  are  engaged  in  a  great  adventure — as 
great  as  that  of  the  last  century,  when  our 
fathers  marched  to  the  western  frontier. 
Our  frontier  today  is  of  human  beings,  not 
of  land. 

If  we  are  able  to  open  that  frontier,  to  free 
each  child  to  become  the  best  that  is  in  him 
to  become,  our  reward — both  spiritual  and 
material — will  exceed  any  that  we  gained  a 
century  ago  through  territorial  expansion. 

Whether  we  shall  succeed  is  an  issue  that 
rests  in  die  heart  of  every  American.  It 
rests  in  the  determination  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans to  use  the  opportunities  for  orderly 
progress  that  are  now  becoming — at  last — a 
reality  in  their  lives.  It  rests  in  our  common 
willingness  to  expand  those  opportunities  in 
the  years  ahead. 

That  issue  can  and  will  be  decided  in  only 
one  way.  For  we  have  not  come  this  far 
to  fail  within  sight  of  our  goal. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
April  28,  1966 

note:  For  statements  or  remarks  upon  signing  related 
legislation,  see  Items  286,  573,  574,  598. 


197    Memorandum  on  Cost  Reduction  in  the  Federal  Government. 
April  29,  1966 


Memorandum  to  Heads  of  Departments  and 
Agencies: 

One  year  ago  I  asked  each  of  you  to  es- 
tablish a  formal,  systematic  program  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  Government.    Your  cost 


reduction  goals  for  both  this  and  the  next 
fiscal  year  v/ere  to  be  the  maximum  which 
imaginative,  prudent  management  could 
achieve.  You  were  requested  every  6 
months  to  reassess  your  progress,  reevaluate 
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your  goals,  and  look  hard  once  again  for  new 
opportunities  for  savings. 

You  know  what  progress  your  own  agency 
is  making.  I  also  want  you  to  know  how 
the  Government  as  a  whole  is  doing. 

First  goals  established  for  fiscal  year  1966 
totaled  $871  million  for  all  civilian  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

This  was  good.    I  am  now  pleased  to  learn 

that  your  latest  estimates  are  even  better. 

— By  December  31 — the  mid-point  of  the 

fiscal    year — the    civilian    departments 

and  agencies  had  already  taken  actions 

to  save  over  $700  million. 

— As  a  result  of  your  latest  reviews,  the 

total  goal  for  fiscal  year  1966  has  been 

raised    by    $161    million.    It    is    now 

slightly  over  |i  billion — $1,032  million. 

In  the  latest  review,  you  also  established 

goals  for  fiscal  year  1967  which  begins  on 

July  I.    For  that  fiscal  year,  which  is  still  2 


months  away,  the  present  goals  of  the  civil- 
ian agencies  total  $946  million. 

The  Department  of  Defense  measures  its 
cost  reduction  program  somewhat  differ- 
ently. Its  goal  is  to  save  $6  billion  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1968  from  savings  actions 
taken  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966.  De- 
fense is  making  good  progress.  So  far  it 
has  achieved  $3,075  million  of  its  goal. 

A  good  record  to  date  is  not  a  signal  to 
relax.  Our  savings  goals  must  continue  to 
be  ambitious  and  imaginative,  and  we  must 
be  fully  successful  in  meeting  them.  What 
I  said  in  my  1967  budget  message  still  holds: 
"I  believe  we  are  making  good  progress  in 
reducing  costs  and  improving  efficiency,  but 
I  will  never  be  satisfied  that  we  have  done 
all  we  should."  It  is  vital  that  you  continue 
to  give  this  cost  reduction  program  your  full 
attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


198    Remarks  to  the  Recipients  of  the  1966  National  Civil  Service 
Awards.    April  30,  1966 


Chairman  Macy,  Secretary  Sisco,  distin- 
guished Federal  civil  servants: 

I  had  thought  that  I  would  just  receive 
you  privately  in  the  office  and  have  a  litde 
personal  visit  with  you,  but  when  I  reviewed 
your  record,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
would  much  prefer  that  the  country  know 
about  you  than  for  me  just  to  have  that  in- 
formation confined  to  my  own  room. 

In  my  special  message  to  Congress  last 
month  on  Federal  pay,  I  had  this  to  say: 
"Among  the  many  blessings  which  Ameri- 
cans can  count  is  a  corps  of  Federal  civil 
servants  that  is  unequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world."  I  am  pleased  this  morning  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  White  House  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  lo  men  and  women 
who  have  accepted  this  invitation,  who  have 


proved  themselves  to  be  unexcelled  even 
among  the  civil  servants. 

These  are  the  1966  winners  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League  Awards.  This 
award  is  given  for  efficiency,  quality,  and 
economy  in  Government  management.  I 
hope  that  as  they  added  women  this  year  to 
the  recipients  that  they  will  add  imagination 
to  the  criteria  next  year.  Because  in  the  35 
years  that  I  have  spent  in  the  Government,  I 
haven't  seen  many  people,  if  any,  that  I  did 
not  believe  were  people  that  wanted  econ- 
omy, people  that  tried  to  be  efficient,  folks 
that  were  generally  loyal  to  our  system  of 
government,  and  most  of  the  time  were 
people  of  quality. 

I  am  afraid  that  after  we  stay  here  and  get 
adjusted  to  our  environment  and  our  travels 
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are  limited  and  our  associations  become  set, 
that  we  may  not  always  wake  up  in  the  mid- 
dle o£  the  night  with  a  bright  new  idea  and 
submit  it  the  next  morning.  So  I  hope  that 
we  will  stress  imagination  and  creativeness, 
initiative,  new  ideas,  how  we  can  do  some- 
thing quicker,  how  we  can  do  it  better,  why 
we  ought  to  do  something  we  are  not  doing, 
why  we  ought  to  discard  the  status  quo,  and 
proceed  to  things  we  know  not  of,  some- 
times, in  the  hope  that  out  of  that  will  come 
something  revolutionary  and  something 
worthwhile. 

So  Mr.  Macy — ^if  you  are  listening  and 
can  "read  me" — I  hope  that  when  we  get 
ready  to  have  this  meeting  next  year  that 
we  will  put  into  the  things  that  we  want  to 
see  in  our  Federal  civil  servants  efficiency, 
quality,  economy,  dedication,  and  imagina- 
tion. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
every  person  in  this  room  today  could  be 
earning  a  great  deal  more  money  in  private 
enterprise. 

Your  achievements  have  singled  you  out 
as  being  men  and  women  of  excellence,  and 
excellence  is  not  easy  to  come  by,  either  in 
or  out  of  the  Government.  Because  we  are 
not  all  excellent,  I  would  say  that  perhaps  50 
percent  of  the  staf?  of  the  White  House 
spends  50  percent  of  their  time  trying  to  ex- 
plain, deny,  correct,  justify,  or  make  clearer 
someone's  action  that  may  not  have  been 
efficient,  or  may  not  have  been  accurate,  or 
may  not  have  been  excellent. 

I  often  think  of  the  great  waste  that  one 
little  inefficient  statement  or  inefficient  step, 
or  one  action  that  was  misunderstood  or  mis- 
interpreted, just  how  much  it  may  cost  the 
Government  and  cost  our  whole  enterprise 
system.  So  I  do  want  to  bear  down  pretty 
heavy  on  excellence. 

Yet  for  all  the  monetary  awards  that  you 
have    sacrificed,    I    believe   that   you   have 


gained  something  more  precious.  You 
have  gained  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
human  welfare,  to  work  for  progress,  to 
work  for  efficiency,  and  in  many  cases  to 
work  for  peace. 

I  think  probably  the  most  satisfying  thing 
that  came  to  me  last  year  was  the  statement, 
and  I  believe  the  fact,  but  certainly  the  state- 
ment that  this  Government  had  saved  the 
lives  of  250,000  children  in  one  of  the  small 
countries  of  the  world.  That  gave  me  a 
reward  and  a  satisfaction  that  I  didn't  get 
out  of  that  paycheck  that  I  endorsed  this 
morning  and  sent  on  down  to  the  bank,  be- 
cause I  don't  know  whatever  happens  to  it 
after  it  gets  there.     It  is  just  routine. 

But  if  you  can  feel  that  that  came  from 
some  litde  part  of  your  effort,  it  is  worth  a  lot 
more  than  these  fancy  titles,  these  big  sal- 
aries, and  these  fancy  country  clubs  that  you 
can  belong  to,  if  you  are  getting  all  the 
monetary  reward  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 
The  fact  that  you  may  contribute  just  one 
little  bit  to  peace  in  the  world  could  give 
you  more  satisfaction  than  being  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  great  estate  as  a  result  of  someone's 
will. 

You  have  assisted  me  in  the  development 
of  my  budget,  you  have  organized  and 
directed  new  programs,  you  have  led  the  way 
in  new  discoveries  for  the  welfare  and  secu- 
rity of  the  people,  you  have  contributed  new 
ideas  which  have  led  to  economy  and  im- 
provem^ent  in  Government.  Because  you 
have  done  these  things,  I  want  to  especially 
commend  you,  thank  you,  and  say  to  you 
that  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  higher  calling 
than  Government  service. 

I  don't  think  I  have  to  sell  you  on  that  or 
you  wouldn't  be  here,  if  you  thought  there 
was  a  higher  one.  But  I  do  want  you  to 
know  that  your  achievements  should  serve 
as  a  shining  example  to  all  the  young 
people  throughout  our  land  that  are  trying 
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to  decide  today  what  they  ought  to  do. 

I  am  glad  that  I  don't  hear  the  complain- 
ing today  about  the  Government  worker 
that  I  heard  as  a  young  man.  I  think  we 
have  matured  some.  When  I  first  came 
into  public  life,  I  heard  a  lot  of  people  talk- 
ing about  professional  politicians  and  they 
had  a  kind  of  a  stigma  attached  to  a  person 
in  public  life.  Then  I  heard  a  lot  of  profes- 
sional politicians  talk  about  bureaucrats  and 
they  didn't  always  pronounce  it  right.  Those 
things  distressed  me  through  the  years  I 
have  served.  And  I  am  glad  I  don't  hear 
them  now. 

We  always  have  our  complainers  and  we 
have  people  who  like  to  point  up  what  is 
wrong,  but  by  and  large  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment servant  today  is  more  respected, 
better  recognized,  and  probably  more  re- 
warded than  he  has  been  before.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  that  is  that  you  have  ob- 
served some  of  the  mistakes  that  your  prede- 
cessors have  made  and  you  have  improved. 

Also  I  think  another  reason  is  Mr.  Macy, 
and  the  leadership  that  he  has  given  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
leadership  he  has  given  the  President  and 
the  leadership  he  has  given  the  country  in 


trying  to  develop  a  body  of  meritorious  civil 
servants  from  the  Cabinet  level  on  down. 
He  has  had  something  to  do  with  selecting 
every  person  that  I  have  selected  in  the 
Government.  The  only  person  that  he 
didn't  really  have  much  to  do  with  selecting 
is  talking  to  you  and  maybe  he  is  glad  of 
that. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:55  P-J"^-  i"  the 
Cabinet  R.oom  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Joseph  J.  Sisco, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Orga- 
nization Affairs. 

The  recipients  of  the  12th  annual  awards  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  League,  a  nongovernmental 
citizens  organization,  were  Mr.  Sisco;  Oscar  Bakke, 
Director,  Eastern  Region,  Federal  Aviation  Agency; 
William  O.  Hall,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Ad- 
ministration, Agency  for  International  Development; 
F.  Stewart  Brov/n,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Power  (and 
Chief  Engineer),  Federal  Power  Commission; 
Bernard  Strassburg,  Chief,  Common  Carrier  Bureau, 
Federal  Communications  Commission;  Mary  E. 
Switzer,  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Moore  Sitterly,  physicist  in  charge 
of  "Atomic  Energy  Levels"  program,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards;  Dwight  A.  Ink,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  Ellis  H.  Veatch,  Chief,  Military 
Division,  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  Paul  H.  Riley, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Materiel 
Requirements). 


199     Remarks  at  the  Signing  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of 
1966.    May  2, 1966 


Distinguished  guests  and  friends: 

I  welcome  you  here,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, small  business  leaders,  those  in  and 
out  of  Government,  who  have  worked  so 
long  and  so  hard  to  increase  small  business' 
share  of  this  Nation's  national  prosperity. 

I  have  invited  you  here  this  morning  to 
this  historic  East  Room  in  the  White  House 
to  ask  you  to  witness  the  signing  of  a  bill 
that  will  make  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration a  more  effective  friend  of  small  busi- 


ness in  America  and  to  outline  to  you  a 
progressive  and  reasonable  method  of  financ- 
ing the  programs  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  other  agencies  of  our 
Government. 

There  is  an  important  relationship  be- 
tween these  two.  They  are  part  of  this  ad- 
ministration's effort  to  make  sure  that  our 
Government  assistance  programs  are  wisely 
planned  and  organized — that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  private  efforts  wherever  that  is 
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possible — that  they  are  managed  by  the  most 
competent  men  available  for  public  service. 

The  bill  I  will  sign  today  allov^s  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  set  up  two  sepa- 
rate revolving  funds,  one  for  business  loans, 
another  for  disaster  loans. 

In  this  way  the  disruptions  in  the  business 
loan  program,  which  have  sometimes  oc- 
curred when  disasters  have  struck  various 
communities,  we  think  in  the  future  can  be 
avoided. 

The  bill  that  the  Congress  has  sent  me  in- 
creases by  $125  million  the  amount  of  loans 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration  may 
have  on  its  books  at  any  one  time.  And  we 
may  expect  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  use  this  authority  to  serve  more  firms 
than  it  has  ever  served  before. 

These  are  necessary  changes  if  the  agency 
is  to  carry  out  its  small  business  program  I 
have  proposed  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Our  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  pro- 
poses that  SBA  make  available  about  $725 
million  in  loans,  in  guarantees,  and  in  other 
commitments  to  the  small  businesses  of  this 
country.  That  $725  million  is  the  largest 
amount  of  financing  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  undertaken  in  its  entire 
history.  It  is  more  than  four  times  what  the 
agency  accomplished  in  i960. 

This  is  an  impressive  goal  and  an  impres- 
sive program,  as  it  must  be  if  it  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  small  business  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  4  years. 

There  are  now  about  300,000  more  small 
business  firms  operating  in  America  than 
there  were  just  4  years  ago. 

There  were  20  percent  fewer  failures 
among  all  businesses  last  year  than  there 
were  in  1961.  You  know  only  too  well  that 
the  great  part  of  those  failures  came  among 
the  small  businesses  of  this  country. 

Profits  after  taxes  in  small  manufacturing 
corporations  were  nearly  three  times  greater 


in  1965  than  they  were  in  196 1. 

Small  business  has  taken  a  much  greater 
share  of  military  prime  contract  awards.  In 
1 96 1  the  small  firms  obtained  $3.6  billion  of 
those  awards.  In  1965  that  $3.6  billion  had 
jumped  to  $4.9  billion,  an  increase  of  36  per- 
cent in  the  last  4  years. 

So  we  are  planning  and  we  are  working 
for  a  growth  industry — for  almost  5  million 
businesses  from  the  corner  store  to  the 
small  manufacturer — ^for  those  millions  of 
men  and  women  who,  by  their  initiative, 
their  determination,  and  their  hope,  keep  the 
wheels  moving  in  our  economy. 

The  reason  we  have  asked  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  come  here  this  morning 
is  because  this  is  basically  and  essentially  an 
idea  of  theirs.  This  is  a  congressional  pro- 
gram. Its  interest  is  there,  it  was  nurtured 
there,  it  was  born  there,  and  they  watch  over 
it  zealously. 

We  feel  this  bill  is  essential  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  small  business.  But  we 
believe  it  is  only  half  the  answer  to  what 
small  business  needs  in  this  country. 

This  bill  that  the  Congress  has  sent  me 
gives  the  Small  Business  Administration  the 
authority  to  carry  out  our  program  for  the 
coming  year.  But  it  just  gives  us  the  au- 
thority, it  doesn't  give  us  the  money.  And 
authority  without  money  doesn't  amount  to 
much. 

So  we  proposed  to  the  Congress  last  year 
a  way  of  providing  the  funds — the  money — 
that  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  small  busi- 
ness program. 

Today  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  only  a  limited  amount  of  money  for  its 
lending  operations.  That  does  not  mean  the 
agency  doesn't  have  assets.  Far  from  it.  It 
has  in  its  revolving  fund,  in  its  loan  portfolio 
today,  loan  paper  that  is  worth  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars. 

These   tremendous   assets,   owed   to   the 
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Small  Business  Administration  by  those 
small  business  borrowers  who  have  taken 
their  loans  in  the  last  few  years,  represent 
the  taxpayer's  money. 

Their  representatives  in  Congress  have  ap- 
propriated it  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration over  the  past  several  years  to  be  used 
for  a  specific  purpose;  that  is,  investment  in 
small  business  concerns. 

But  there  is  no  reason  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  clutch  on  and  hold  on 
to  this  large  inventory.  We  think  it  can, 
and  we  think  it  should  be  able  to  sell  its  loans 
to  private  investors. 

We  believe  that  is  the  kind  of  cooperation 
we  should  have  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 
In  that  way  it  would  be  able  to  generate  new 
funds  for  its  expanded  lending  program. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
long  had  the  authority  to  sell  its  seasoned 
loans  as  well  as  to  make  them.  It  has  used 
this  authority  over  the  years,  to  provide  new 
capital  to  assist  more  small  businesses. 

But  what  we  are  asking  for  is  an  efficient 
and  a  practical  way  of  achieving  this  goal. 
We  believe  that  we  should  authorize  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  sell  par- 
ticipations in  its  loan  portfolio — they  would 
be  more  attractive — to  sell  shares  in  this 
great  billion  and  a  half  pool  of  outstanding 
loans. 

Those  shares  would  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  They 
would  be  sold  to  the  private  investors 
throughout  America,  large  and  small. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, the  "Fannie  Mae,"  would  act  as  the 
trustee. 

And  once  the  certificates  are  sold,  the 
proceeds  would  come  back  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  They  would  be 
available  for  lending  to  other  dynamic  small 
firms  that  today  are  hungry  for  capital  that 


is  tight  and  the  desire  to  produce  and  to 
expand. 

The  legislation  that  we  have  asked  for  to 
achieve  this  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  It  is  under  active  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  small 
business  and  we  believe  that  it  is  sound  for 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
not  the  only  Federal  agency  that  is  in  need 
of  financing  authority.  If  selling  certificates 
of  participation  makes  sense,  as  all  of  our 
economists  and  most  of  our  lenders  believe, 
it  makes  sense  as  well  for  other  Government 
programs  and  that  is  why  we  have  urged  the 
Congress  to  authorize  these  sound  fiscal  pro- 
cedures for  agencies  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  make  no  claim  that  this  is  a  policy 
that  is  original  with  this  administration. 
In  1954,  in  1955,  in  1956,  in  1958,  President 
Eisenhower  and  his  administration  affirmed 
his  belief  that  private  capital  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Government's  investment  in 
housing  mortgages.  In  1954,  President 
Eisenhower  said,  "The  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration is  to  sell  the  mortgages  now  held  by 
the  Tannie  Mae'  as  rapidly  as  the  mortgage 
market  permits." 

In  1955,  he  made  clear  his  position  that 
"private  capital  will  be  gradually  substituted 
for  the  Government  investment  until  the 
Government  funds  are  fully  repaid  and  the 
private  owners  take  over  responsibility  for 
the  program." 

President  Eisenhower  very  wisely  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit. 
In  1961  the  Eisenhower  Commission,  made 
up  of  his  Budget  Director  and  others,  called 
once  again  for  the  maximum  substitution  of 
private  for  Federal  credit. 
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In  1962,  President  Kennedy's  Committee 
on  Federal  Credit  reported  that  "unless  the 
urgency  of  other  goals  makes  private  par- 
ticipation inf  easible,  the  methods  used  should 
facilitate  private  financing,  should  encour- 
age long-run  achievement  of  program  objec- 
tives with  a  minimum  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

As  recendy  as  1963,  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, led  by  Congressmen  Byrnes,  Curtis,  and 
others  argued,  *'The  administration  also  can 
reduce  its  borrowing  requirements  by  addi- 
tional sales  of  marketable  Government 
assets." 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  through 
legislation  that  we  have  submitted.  We  are 
trying  to  further  the  substitution  of  as  much 
private  credit  for  public  credit  as  possible 
and  to  ask  their  participation  with  us  in  this 
joint  venture  wherever  and  whenever  we 
can  under  our  sound,  free  enterprise  system. 


We  want  to  extend  the  principle  of  private 
participation  to  SB  A  and  to  its  sister  agencies 
throughout  the  Government.  We  realize 
that  we  have  come  a  long  way. 

This  morning  it  will  be  my  great  pleasure 
to  sign  my  name  to  the  first  part  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  program  that  gives  us  the  au- 
thority. We  call  it  the  Small  Business  Act 
amendments  of  1966. 

We  do  treasure  the  hope  that  in  the  days 
to  come  that  we  will  have  another  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  you  to  come  here  and  wit- 
ness another  signing  which  will  do  more 
than  give  authority,  it  will  give  the  "do  re 
mi"  to  carry  out  that  authority. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:35  a.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House. 

As  enacted,  the  Small  Business  Act  amendments 
of  1966  (S.  2729)  is  Public  Law  89-409  (80  Stat. 
132). 

On  May  24,  1966,  the  President  approved  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-429,  80 
Stat.  164). 


200    Remarks  at  a  Ceremony  Commemorating  Poland's  National  and 
Christian  Millennium,    May  3,  1966 


Senator  MusJ^ie,  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Members  of  the  Congress,  distinguished 
guests  and  friends: 

Senator  Muskie,  I  enjoyed  hearing  so 
much  what  you  had  to  say,  and  I  am  deeply 
honored  by  this  gesture  of  the  Polish- Ameri- 
can Committee. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  this  beautiful  work  of  art.  For 
hundreds  of  years  the  Black  Madonna  has 
brought  strength  to  the  brave  citizens  of 
Poland.  It  has  been  a  symbol  both  of  great- 
ness and  of  hope. 

As  much  as  I  treasure  the  gift,  I  feel  that 
others  will  treasure  it  with  me.  So  I  am  ask- 
ing Archbishop  Krol  to  put  it  on  permanent 
display  at  the  Catholic  Church  in  Panna 


Maria,  Texas,  the  first  Polish  church  in  the 
United  States. 

I  accept  it  with  great  gratitude  and  with 
much  pleasure  because — I  might  add  inci- 
dentally, and  it  hasn't  always  been  inci- 
dentally— those  who  attend  that  church  and 
I  have  always  had  something  in  common 
every  election  year. 

So  I  accept  it  with  this  pledge:  that  as  long 
as  I  am  allowed  to  serve  as  your  President 
I  will  never  cease  to  work  for  closer  ties,  for 
closer  friendship,  and  for  closer  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Poland. 

Today  as  we  meet  here  at  the  i,oooth 
anniversary  of  Polish  Christianity  and  na- 
tionhood, it  is  also  the  175th  anniversary  of 
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a  document  that  holds  a  place  of  honor 
among  the  noble  statements  of  human  rights, 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  179 1. 

All  men  who  revere  liberty  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  those  landmarks  in  the 
struggle  for  individual  freedom. 

And  that  is  why  I  have  asked  you  to  come 
here  to  the  Rose  Garden  today. 

Life  has  never  been  easy  for  the  people 
of  Poland.  Time  and  again  she  has  endured 
the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  her  larger  and 
her  more  powerful  neighbors. 

Time  and  again  she  has  endured  sufEering 
and  sacrifice,  only  to  recover  and  to  rebuild. 

In  all  of  this,  her  proud  and  resourceful 
people  left  an  indelible  mark  on  Western 
civilization. 

We,  in  America,  owe  a  very  special  debt 
to  Poland.  For  almost  two  centuries  ago 
her  sons  joined  our  own  Revolution  and 
Polish  patriots  fought  under  the  American 
flag. 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  millions  of  Polish 
immigrants  whose  personal  faith  and  whose 
tenacious  labor  helped  to  tame  this  continent. 
Our  national  heritage  is  rich  with  the  gifts 
of  Polish  people. 

Our  debt  and  our  long  ties  with  the  people 
of  Poland  give  us  a  very  special  interest  in 
their  problems  and  in  their  future. 

Twice  in  this  century  Poland  has  been 
devastated  by  war,  yet  her  people  have  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  ancient  faith  and  to  the 
human  values  that  it  represents.  Even  as 
we  meet  here  today,  they  are  meeting  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  at  the  historic 
monastery  of  Jasna  Gora.  Led  by  a  great 
Polish  cardinal,  they  are  offering  prayers  of 
hope  and  thanksgiving  which  reflect  their 
enduring  belief  in  God  and  in  their  national 
destiny. 

In  Poland,  and  in  other  countries  in  East- 
ern Europe,  new  ideas  are  winning  friends. 
Windows  are  opening  to  the  world — only 


slightly  in  many  places,  but  they  are  opening. 

And  despite  the  severe  limitations  on  its 
national  freedom,  limitations  that  prevent 
many  Polish-Americans  from  celebrating 
this  day  on  Polish  soil,  the  ancient  spirit 
of  Poland  is  not  dead.  Her  people  still 
yearn  for  a  lively  future  in  Europe  and 
among  the  community  of  nations. 

We  see  this,  for  one  thing,  in  economic 
policy. 

Poland,  and  some  of  her  neighbors  in 
Eastern  Europe,  are  sensing  the  vigor  of 
individual  enterprise.  Men  are  coming  to 
understand  that  decentralized  decision-mak- 
ing is  proving  more  efScient  than  highly  cen- 
tralized state  control. 

Profits  are  coming  to  be  understood  as  a 
better  measure  of  productivity  and  personal 
incentive  as  a  better  spur  to  effective  action 
on  behalf  of  the  national  economy. 

How  hopeful  these  signs  are,  we  cannot 
yet  say. 

I  will  be  meeting  with  our  distinguished 
Ambassador  very  shortly  and  we  will  be  re- 
viewing all  the  problems  and  concerns  in 
that  part  of  the  w^orld.  There  is  no  greater 
American  today,  no  one  performing  a  more 
valuable  service  than  our  own  distinguished 
Ambassador  John  Gronouski,  who  is  re- 
turning home. 

We  can  only  trust  that  they  foreshadow 
a  new  reliance  upon,  if  not  a  new  under- 
standing of,  the  individual  as  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  society. 

If  they  reflect  a  willingness  to  respond  to 
reality,  if  they  signal  a  readiness  to  sift 
ideas  for  their  own  worth  rather  than  to  dis- 
miss them  as  politically  impure,  if  they  reflect 
a  gradual  rebirth  of  reason  and  open  dis- 
course among  men,  then  seeds  exist  for 
genuine  confidence  that  things,  indeed,  may 
yet  change. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  not  vain,  on  this  day 
of  great  memories,  for  us  to  also  think  of 
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great  dreams  and  to  speak  of  great  hopes. 

Chief  among  them  is  the  future  of  Europe. 

So  vast  are  the  resources  of  that  continent, 
so  important  its  policies  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  so  vital  its  prosperity  to  the  entire 
v/orld  economy  that  Americans  ignore  the 
future  of  Europe  only  at  the  expense  of  peace 
and  progress  on  both  continents. 

Men  and  nations  must  labor  long  to  bring 
to  reality  a  Europe  free  of  artificial  political 
barriers  that  block  the  free  movement  of 
people,  of  ideas,  and  of  commerce;  a  Europe 
that  is  secured  by  international  inspected 
arms  control  arrangements  that  remove  the 
age-old  fears  of  East  and  West  alike;  a 
Europe  of  interdependent  friends  in  which 
the  strength  of  each  adds  to  the  strength  of 
all;  a  Europe  in  which  the  people  of  every 
nation  know  again  the  responsibilities  and 
the  rewards  of  free  political  choices. 

Not  because  we  have  treasure  to  gain  or 
territory  that  we  desire  to  acquire,  but  be- 
cause we  have  common  roots  and  common 
interests,  the  United  States  of  America  today 
seeks  to  help  build  that  kind  of  Europe. 

It  was  in  that  spirit  that  the  Marshall  plan 
was  offered  19  years  ago  and  it  is  still  the 
spirit  of  American  policy. 

Our  guiding  principles  are  diese: 

First,  our  alliance  with  Western  Europe, 
we  believe,  is  in  the  common  interest  of  all 
who  seek  peace.  It  is  a  charter  for  changing 
needs  and  not  a  relic  of  past  requirements. 

It  was  and  it  continues  to  be  a  basis  for 
security,  solidarity,  and  advance  in  Europe. 
It  remains  our  conviction  that  an  integrated 
Atlantic  defense  is  the  first  necessity  and  not 
the  last  result  of  the  building  of  unity  in 
Western  Europe,  for  expanding  partnership 
across  the  Adantic,  and  for  reconciling  differ- 
ences with  the  East. 

As  we  revise  the  structure  of  NATO  to 
meet  today's  realities,  we  must  make  sure 
that    these    forward-looking    purposes    are 


served  and  are  served  well. 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  drive  for  unity 
in  Western  Europe  is  not  only  desirable  but 
we  believe  it  is  necessary.  Every  lesson  of 
the  past  and  every  prospect  for  the  future 
argue  that  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
can  only  fulfill  their  proper  role  in  the  world 
community  if  increasingly  they  act  together. 
From  this  base  of  collaboration,  fruitful  ties 
to  the  East  can  best  be  built. 

Third,  we  will  encourage  every  construc- 
tive enrichment  of  the  human,  cultural,  and 
commercial  ties  between  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  West. 

Fourth,  we  will  continue  to  seek  ways  to 
improve  relations  between  the  people  of 
Germany  and  their  fellow  Europeans  to  the 
east,  and  to  move  towards  a  peaceful  setde- 
ment  of  the  division  of  Germany  on  the 
principle  of  self-determination. 

Fifth,  we  welcome  growing  participation 
by  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  in  common 
efforts  to  accelerate  economic  growth  in  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world  and  to  share 
in  the  worldwide  war  on  poverty,  hunger, 
and  disease  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  was  almost  2  years  ago  at  the  George 
Marshall  Memorial  Library  in  nearby  Lex- 
ington, Virginia,  when  I  said  that  we  must 
continue  to  build  bridges  across  the  gulf 
which  has  separated  us  from  Eastern  Europe. 
Since  that  time,  v/e  have  taken  limited  steps 
forward  along  what  will  no  doubt  be  a  very 
long  road. 

In  Poland  alone,  wt  have  dedicated  an 
American-financed  children's  research  hos- 
pital in  Krakow,  increased  support  for 
CARE,  Church  World  Services,  and  Ameri- 
can Relief  for  Poland  in  their  food  and 
medical  programs  for  hospitals  and  needy 
individuals.  We  have  reached  an  under- 
standing between  our  National  Academy  of 
Science  and  the  Polish  Academy  of  Science 
on  an  important  exchange  program  similar 
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to   the    one    that   we    have    reached    with 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  invited  Poland  to  cooperate  in 
our  satellite  program. 

We  have  increased  by  44  percent  in  the 
second  half  of  1965  the  number  of  Polish 
visitors  who  come  to  the  United  States  for 
academic,  scientific,  and  technical  purposes. 
We  have  increased  by  more  than  $200,000 
the  sale  in  Poland  of  American  books,  news- 
papers, plays,  motion  pictures,  and  televi- 
sion programs.  Our  International  Media 
Guarantee  program  with  Poland  is  the  larg- 
est in  the  world. 

These  have  all  been  taken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  our  greatest  Americans,  as  I 
mentioned  a  few  moments  ago,  who  will 
report  back  to  the  President  and  the  Cabi- 
net in  the  next  few  days — ^John  Gronouski. 

These  are  small  steps.  But,  as  Cicero 
once  said,  "The  beginnings  of  all  things  are 
small."  From  these,  we  will  take  other 
steps  to  help  revive  the  intellectual,  the  com- 
mercial, and  the  cultural  currents  which  once 
crisscrossed  Europe,  from  London  to  Buda- 
pest, from  Warsaw  to  Paris,  from  Frankfurt 
to  Krakow,  from  Prague  to  Brussels. 

As  one  additional  step,  and  as  I  pledged 
in  my  State  of  the  Union  Message,  I  am  to- 
day instructing  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dean  Rusk,  to  send  to  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion making  it  possible  to  expand  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Eastern  Europe.  The  intimate  engagement 
of  peaceful  trade,  over  a  period  of  time,  can 
influence  Eastern  European  societies  to  de- 
velop along  paths  that  are  favorable  to  world 
peace. 


After  years  of  careful  study,  the  time  has 
now  come,  I  think,  for  us  to  act,  and  act 
we  should  and  act  we  must. 

With  these  steps,  we  can  help  gradually 
to  create  a  community  of  interest,  a  com- 
munity of  trust,  and  a  community  of  eflort. 
Thus  will  the  tide  of  human  hope  rise  again. 

It  is  a  good  occasion  that  has  brought  us 
together  here  today. 

In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  am  asking 
all  of  the  American  people  to  join  in  the 
observance  of  historic  events  which  have 
inspired   man's  long  walk  on   this   earth. 

May  we  draw  new  resolve,  even  now,  from 
the  Polish  Millennium  and  Constitution 
Day. 

Thank  you,  my  friends,  for  coming  here. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  a-"^-  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine 
who,  on  behalf  of  Americans  of  PoHsh  descent,  had 
presented  him  with  a  replica  of  the  Black  Madonna, 
Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa,  symbol  of  Polish  in- 
dependence and  patriotism.  Senator  Muskie's  re- 
marks are  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Mays,  1966  (p.  9083). 

During  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to, 
among  others.  Archbishop  John  Joseph  Krol  of 
Philadelphia  and  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski  of 
Poland.  A  delegation  from  Panna  Maria,  Texas, 
was  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  President  spoke  following  the  signing  of 
Proclamation  3720  "Commemoration  of  Poland's 
National  and  Christian  Millennium"  (2  Weekly 
Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  604;  31  F.R.  6679;  3  CFR, 
1966  Comp.,  p.  48).  The  anniversary  was  further 
marked  on  July  30  by  the  issuance  of  a  commemora- 
tive stamp,  and  on  October  16  by  the  dedication  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  of  the  National  Shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Czestochowa.  For  the  President's  remarks 
on  that  occasion,  see  Item  528. 

The  legislation  making  it  possible  to  expand  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Eastern  Europe,  to 
which  the  President  referred  near  the  close  of  his 
remarks,  was  not  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress. 
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I  HAVE  ASKED  you  here  this  morning  to 
seek  your  counsel. 

This  Committee  has  written  a  proud 
record  from  the  start.  Many  of  you  have 
been  members  since  its  creation  in  1961, 
serving  your  Nation  and  tv\^o  Presidents. 
To  you  and  to  the  new  members,  I  say:  At 
this  time  we  need  the  benefit  of  all  your 
wisdom  and  skill. 

We  stand  together  in  a  truly  remarkable 
effort.  It  is  indeed  a  hallmark  of  our  de- 
mocracy that  men  representing  industry, 
labor,  Government,  and  the  public  have 
gathered  here  today.  You  are  joined  in  a 
common  cause — economic  prosperity  for  all 
Americans. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  the  crucial  domestic 
issue  of  the  day — the  maintenance  of  our 
unparalleled  prosperity  with  economic  sta- 
bility. 

I  ask  you  to  look  at  this  problem  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  labor  or  business.  I  want 
you  to  ask  yourselves: 

— If  you  were  President,  what  would  you 
do? 

The  economy  grows  stronger  every  day. 
We  are  now  approaching  solutions  to  old 
problems — full  employment,  plants  oper- 
ating at  capacity,  sustained  and  uninter- 
rupted growth.  But  as  we  near  these  his- 
toric achievements,  we  face  new  problems  in 
the  challenge  of  prosperity.  Disquieting 
signs  are  beginning  to  appear. 

Consumer  prices  have  risen  2.8  percent  in 
the  past  12  months.  Wholesale  prices  are  up 
4  percent. 

There  are  indications  of  wage  increases 
substantially  above  those  in  prior  years. 

Skilled  labor  is  short  in  some  industries 
and  in  some  areas. 

The  consuming  public— of  which  we  are 


all  a  part — is  concerned  about  keeping  the 
cost  of  living  down. 

Some  seek  an  answer  in  higher  taxes. 
Others  urge  wage  and  price  controls.  A 
few  look  to  even  higher  interest  rates. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  and  some  of 
the  solutions  we  hear  today. 

But  I  want  you  to  consider  all  of  the  facts 
and  all  of  the  alternatives. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Wirtz,  Secretary 
Connor,  Chairman  Ackley,  and  their  col- 
leagues to  give  you  any  information  you  need 
or  want  to  help  in  your  deliberations. 

This  prosperity  of  the  past  5  years  has 
benefited  all  Americans — the  workingman, 
the  businessman,  the  farmer,  and  the  profes- 
sional. So  long  as  I  am  President,  I  will 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  maintain  that 
prosperity  with  stability,  to  maintain  healthy 
profits  and  fair  wages.  This  is  our  common 
goal. 

To  help  achieve  this  goal,  I  seek  your 
advice. 

I  particularly  seek  your  views  and  con- 
structive suggestions  on  the  more  critical 
problems  we  face: 

— How  efltective  is  the  program  of  volun- 
tary restraint  ? 
— What  is  the  role  of  business  and  labor 

in  such  a  program  ? 
— ^What  is  the  role  of  governments — ^Fed- 
eral,  State,   and   local — executive  and 
legislative  branches — in  these  times? 
— What  are  your  views  on  tax  and  mone- 
tary policy? 
— ^What  is  the  role  of  the  wage-price  guide- 
posts  ? 
— How  do  we  maintain  stable  costs  for 
essential  services,  such  as  medical  care, 
that  are  now  pushing  the  cost  of  living 
up? 
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These  are  not  simple  questions. 

They  cannot  be  fiilly  answered  at  the  end 
of  2  days  of  meetings.  For  they  present  un- 
charted terrain  even  for  our  best  econo- 
mists— because  free  peoples  have  never 
known  such  prosperity. 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  the  Fish  Room  at  the 
White  House  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Com- 


mittee's 2-cIay  meeting  in  Washington.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  referred  to  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor,  John  T.  Connor,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  advance 
text  released  by  the  White  House. 

A  letter  from  the  President  to  9  new  members 
of  the  Committee  appears  above  (see  Item  184  and 
note). 


202  Remarks  Upon  Signing  Order  Establishing  the  President's  Council 
and  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty.    May  4, 1966 


Members  of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished 
friends  in  the  Congress,  and  invited  guests: 

I  thank  you  for  indulging  me  while  I  ad- 
dressed the  jfirst  meeting  in  several  months 
of  the  President's  labor-management  advisers 
in  the  Fish  Room.  I  had  to  answer  some 
questions  then,  so  I  am  a  little  tardy. 

I  never  think  of  America's  beautification 
program  without  a  deep  feeling  of  pride — 
pride  in  our  vision  of  what  our  country  can 
be,  and  pride  in  what  we  have  already  done. 

I  will  say,  though,  that  for  all  my  personal 
interest  in  beautification,  some  people,  in- 
cluding some  very  close  to  me  and  on  the 
platform  this  morning,  seem  to  think  that  I 
am  not  quite  interested  enough.  Sometimes 
she  has  to  prod  me  a  little  bit.  Sometimes  I 
would  actually  swear  she  is  shoving. 

But  as  many  of  you  know,  Mrs.  Johnson 
does  have  a  slight,  detectable  interest  in 
beautification. 

It  was  the  poet  Wordsworth  who  said  that 
**Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that 
loved  her" — and  I  think  that  Lady  Bird  has 
ample  reason  to  believe  that.  There  are 
flowers  and  trees  and  beautiful  things  all 
through  this  Capital  City  this  year  that  seem 
to  nod  when  she  goes  by. 

So  I  know  this  is  a  happy  occasion  for  her 
today  when  I  could  carry  out  her  suggestion 


and  ask  you  to  come  here  and  redouble  our 
eflorts  to  try  to  beautify  our  land. 

The  Executive  order  I  am  about  to  sign 
adds  two  new  members  to  the  Government's 
Recreation  Advisory  Council:  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  headed  by  the  White 
House  former  General  Counsel,  Mr.  Lee  C. 
White,  present  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, headed  by  Mr.  Lawson  B.  Knott. 
In  addition  to  that,  it  gready  broadens  the 
functions  of  the  Council  to  cover  natural 
beauty  as  well  as  recreation. 

To  assist  and  to  advise  this  Council — to 
give  it  added  direction  and  to  give  it  in- 
creased purpose — I  have  established  a  12- 
man  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Rec- 
reation and  Natural  Beauty.  I  have  asked 
the  distinguished  American,  Mr.  Laurance 
Rockefeller,  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of 
this  Committee,  and  he  has  graciously  ac- 
cepted and  indicated  his  willingness  to  serve 
his  country  again.  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
most  of  the  members  are  present  with  us 
today. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  all  of  the  Committee 
members  that  just  because  they  are  serving 
without  pay  does  not  mean  that  they  will  be 
serving  in  an  honorary  capacity.  Any  time 
I  get  volunteers,  I  put  them  to  work.    That 
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may  be  one  of  the  reasons  that  Jack  Valenti 
has  made  some  of  the  decisions  he  has  made 
lately. 

We  have  just  begun  to  scratch  the  surface 
of  ugliness  and  neglect  and  decay  through- 
out our  countryside  and  within  our  cities. 
The  task  of  this  Committee  will  be  to  tell  us 
w^here  we  go  from  here. 

How  can  we  provide  nearby  recreation 
areas  that  will  bring  relief  from  the  noise 
and  congestion  of  our  cities? 

What  can  Government  departments  and 
agencies  do  to  bring  a  touch  of  beauty  into 
the  daily  lives  of  all  of  our  citizens? 

What  can  we  do  to  help  our  State  and  local 
governments  improve  the  beauty  of  locally- 
owned  property? 

What  can  we  do  to  encourage  business 
firms  and  factories  to  beautify  their  sur- 
roundings? 

What  can  we  do,  what  can  every  American 
do,  to  become  a  better  conservationist? 

What  can  we  do  to  employ  the  talents  and 
the  energies  of  our  retired  citizens  in  local 
beautification  projects? 

Well,  these  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
could  be  answered,  should  be  answered 
soon,  if  we  really  plan  to  pass  on  to  our  chil- 
dren a  nation  that  is  rich  in  promise  as  well 
as  in  the  past. 

Last  year,  in  signing  the  Assateague  Sea- 
shore bill,  I  quoted  some  words  of  a  great 
American  naturalist.  It  was  Henry  David 
Thoreau  who  said:  "It  is  a  noble  country 
where  we  dwell,  fit  for  a  stalwart  race  to 
summer  in." 

I  said  then  that  it  remains  for  us  to  pre- 
serve both  that  vision  and  the  beauty  which 
gave  it  rise. 

I  am  asking  this  morning  the  members  of 
this  new  Committee  to  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  get  to  work  and  begin  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  inspiration  in  this  effort.  From 
this  moment  forth,  the  opportunity  for  rec- 


reation and  the  daily  experience  of  beauty 
just  must  be  made  a  part  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  For  a  nation  that  calls 
itself  great  must  have  spirit  as  well  as  have 
strength,  must  have  poetry  as  well  as  have 
prosperity. 

So  I  ask  all  of  you  Americans  to  join  in 
such  greatness. 

I  just  suggested  to  Senator  Jackson  in  the 
corridor  coming  in  that  I  wish  he  would  take 
every  surplus  area  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  have  declared  hundreds  of 
them  surplus,  and  I  know  because  I  get 
petitions  from  back  home  talking  about  Mr. 
McNamara's  actions.  But  I  wish  he  would 
take  those  areas  and  sit  down  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  see  if  we  could  not 
turn  some  of  those  old  Army  installations,  or 
some  of  those  old  Air  Force  areas,  or  some 
of  those  old  Navy  yards  into  recreational 
areas  that  are  adjacent  to  where  people  live. 

We  have  a  wonderful  Big  Bend  Park  that 
Lady  Bird  has  been  visiting,  but  it  is  a  long 
way  for  me  to  go  to  get  to  stroll  in  the  woods. 
It  is  a  long  way  for  people  to  go  who  live  in 
Washington  and  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  We  need 
some  of  these  areas  right  where  the  people 
live. 

There  is  not  a  front  yard  in  the  country, 
there  is  not  an  apartment  house  in  the  land, 
there  is  not  a  public  building  anywhere,  there 
is  not  a  street,  there  is  not  a  sidewalk,  and 
there  is  not  a  road  that  cannot  be  improved 
and  be  made  more  beautiful. 

How  to  make  them  more  beautiful — when 
and  how  and  where — is  a  part  of  your  under- 
taking. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:22  a.m.  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House  before  signing  Execu- 
tive Order  11 278  "Establishing  a  President's  Coun- 
cil and  a  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty"  (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  607;  31 
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F.R.  6681;  3  CFR,  1966  Comp.,  p.  107).  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  referred  to  Jack  Valenti, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  whose  decision  to 
resign  had  recently  been  announced,  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

On  the  same  day  the  White  House  made  public 
a  list  of  members  of  the  Citizens*  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  announced  that  Secretary  of  Commerce 


John  T.  Connor  would  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs., 
p.  608). 

The  Recreation  Advisory  Council  was  established 
by  Executive  Order  11017  of  April  27,  1962  (3 
CFR,  1 959-1963  Comp.,  p.  597).  The  Recreation 
Advisory  Council  was  expanded  and  renamed  the 
President's  Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty  by  Executive  Order  11 278  (cited  above). 


203     Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Increase  in  the  1967  Wheat 
Acreage  Allotment.    May  5, 1966 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN  informs  me  that 
this  increase  is  certain  to  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial rise  in  farm  income,  continuing  a 
favorable  upward  trend  that  is  steadily  mov- 
ing our  agricultural  community  into  full- 
fledged  partnership  in  the  overall  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

The  enhanced  income  represents  improved 
use  of  a  great  American  resource.  I  am 
proud  of  the  contribution  that  agriculture  is 
making  to  the  overall  economy.  American 
wheat,  furthermore,  is  saving  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  from  starvation. 

The  combination  of  expanding  exports 
and  voluntary  domestic  farm  programs  has 
brought  us  a  long  way  in  recent  years.  Not 
so  long  ago,  we  were  fighting  costly  sur- 
pluses; now  we  are  increasing  wheat  acreage 
in  order  to  maintain  necessary  reserves. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  announced  that  net 
farm  income  will  rise  by  f  i  billion  this  year 
to  more  than  $15  billion.  This  is  an  aggre- 
gate level  surpassed  only  in  the  postwar 
years  of  1947  and  1948. 


On  a  per  farm  and  per  capita  basis,  net 
farm  income  will  set  new  records  this  year  as 
it  did  in  1965.  The  increase  in  wheat  acre- 
age announced  today  means  that  farmers 
can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  con- 
tinued higher  levels  of  income  in  1967. 

The  strengthening  of  farm  income  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  objective  of  my  admin- 
istration. Increased  production  and  mar- 
keting efficiency,  intelligent  and  cooperative 
operation  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
will,  I  am  confident,  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  reach  our  goal  of  parity  of  income  for  the 
adequate-sized  family  farm,  while  at  the 
same  time  decreasing  the  real  cost  of  an  im- 
proved diet  to  the  consumer. 

note:  The  statement  was  read  by  Bill  D.  Moyers, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  at  his  news  con- 
ference at  11:20  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  5,  1966,  at 
the  White  House.  Mr.  Moyers  announced  that  the 
President  had  directed  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman  to  increase  the  wheat  allotment  for 
1967  by  7.7  million  acres,  bringing  the  total  allotment 
from  the  1966  figure  of  51.6  million  acres  to  59.3 
million  acres  in  1967.     See  also  Item  281. 

The  statement  was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of 
a  White  House  press  release. 
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204    Remarks  at  a  Meeting  With  Federal  Enforcement  Officials  To 
Deal  With  the  Problem  of  Organized  Crime.    May  5,  1966 


General  Katzenbach,  Director  Hoover,  Mr, 
Cohen,  General  Vinson,  Mr,  Acheson: 

I  know  how  deeply  all  of  you  share  my 
concern  over  the  scope  and  the  power  of 
organized  crime  in  this  country.  It  consti- 
tutes nothing  less  than  a  guerrilla  war 
against  our  society. 

This  is  a  war  that  takes  scores  of  lives  each 
year  in  gangland  violence. 

It  is  a  war  that  terrorizes  thousands  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  a  war  in  which  billions  of 
dollars  are  drained  oil  by  illegal  gambling, 
narcotics,  prostitution,  loan-sharking,  arson, 
and  other  forms  of  racketeering. 

Most  damaging  of  all  are  the  efforts  of 
racketeers  to  seek  protection  against  honest 
law  enforcement  by  corrupting  our  public 
officials.  Such  evil  strikes  at  the  heart  of  our 
democracy.  It  corrupts  individual  officials. 
It  breeds  a  general  contempt;  it  saps  public 
respect  for  law  and  for  law  enforcement. 

We  have  sought  to  fight  this  war  with 
every  Federal  resource.  The  intense  and 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Treasury  Department  have  given 
the  Nation  great  cause  for  encouragement. 
Federal  prosecutions  in  organized  crime  have 
risen  from  17  in  i960  to  491  last  year. 

During  the  same  period,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  the  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  have  been  gathering  more  and 
more  information  on  organized  crime 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  result  of  this 
work,  we  have  been  able: 

— to  identify  the  membership  of  criminal 
syndicates 

— to  anticipate  many  of  their  activities 

— to  prosecute  their  members. 


So  this  morning  I  salute  and  I  congratu- 
late all  of  the  dedicated  Federal  officials  who 
are  joined  in  this  concerted  campaign. 

Still,  if  we  are  to  be  realistic  about  the 
nature  of  organized  crime,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  it  cannot  be  uprooted  by  any 
short  campaign.  Criminal  syndicates  con- 
tinue to  bore  into  the  structure  of  our  so- 
ciety. As  we  apply  pressure  in  one  area, 
such  as  gambling,  racketeers  shift  to  another, 
such  as  infiltrating  legitimate  business. 

This  makes  our  30b  very  much  more  dif- 
ficult— and  it  makes  it  much  more  impor- 
tant. The  campaign  against  racketeering 
must  not  only  be  continued  but  it  must  be 
accelerated. 

So  I  am  today  calling  on  each  Federal  de- 
partment and  agency  of  this  Government 
that  has  been  engaged  in  the  war  against 
organized  crime  to  redouble  its  efforts. 

I  am  today  directing  the  distinguished 
Attorney  General,  our  chief  law  enforcement 
officer,  to  act  as  the  focal  point  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's renewed  drive  against  these  cor- 
porations of  corruption. 

A  society  can  be  neither  great  nor  just  as 
long  as  organized  crime  exists. 

Of  course  we  know  that  there  will  be  no 
instant  victory. 

But  today  we  do  want  to  serve  notice  on 
all  syndicates  of  crime  that  victory  will  come. 

It  w^ill  come  through  the  joint  efforts  and 
the  cooperation  of  all  concerned  Americans. 

It  will  come  through  a  new  partnership 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Together,  we  will  match  our  determina- 
tion with  effective  action,  fairly  taken,  to  rid 
our  land  of  the  menace  of  organized  crime. 

And  to  those  of  you  who  are  leading  prin- 
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cipals  in  this  attack,  I  salute  you  and  I  extend 
my  congratulations  and  I  pledge  you  my  full 
support. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:40  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  His  opening 
words  referred  to  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  the 
Attorney  General,  }.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Sheldon  S.  Cohen, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Fred  M.  Vinson, 


Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Criminal  Division), 
and  David  C.  Acheson,  Special  Assistant  for  Enforce- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Also  present  at  the  meeting  v^^ere  William  G. 
Hundley,  Chief,  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section,  Department  of  Justice,  and  Donald  W. 
Bacon,  Assistant  Commissioner  (Compliance),  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

For  the  President's  memorandum  to  the  heads 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  engaged  in 
the  w^ar  against  crime,  see  Item  205. 


205    Memorandum  on  the  Federal  Government's  Drive  Against 
Organized  Crime.    May  5, 1966 


Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Agencies  Participating  in  the  Federal 
Organized  Crime  Drive: 

Organized  crime  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  serious  threats  to  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous society.  It  drains  untold  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  from  our  national  wealth.  It 
carries  corruption  and  violence  in  its  wake. 
It  erodes  respect  for  the  law. 

The  Federal  investigative  agencies  can  be 
proud  of  their  accomplishments  during  the 
past  several  years  in  identifying  and  amass- 
ing evidence  against  the  leaders  of  organized 
crime  in  this  country.  The  success  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  securing  indict- 
ments and  convictions  in  organized  crime 
cases  is  due  to  the  ability  of  your  many  sepa- 
rate investigative  units  to  work  closely  to- 
gether towards  a  common  goal.  You  have 
demonstrated  that  this  unified  coordinated 
program  of  action  can  be  effective  in  com- 
bating organized  crime. 

I  have  today  stated  my  determination  to 
continue  and  accelerate  this  priority  pro- 
gram. 

To  add  further  strength  to  our  efforts,  I 
have  asked  the  Attorney  General,  as  the 
Nation's  chief  law  enforcement  officer,  to 
act  as  a  focal  point  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's attack  on  organized  crime. 


I  want  each  of  you  to  give  him  your  help 
and  support. 

To  accomplish  our  purpose,  each  investi- 
gative unit  in  your  department  or  agency 
participating  in  the  drive  against  organized 
crime  should: 
— Carefully  review  its  current  organized 
crime  programs   and   present  detailed 
status  reports  to  the  Attorney  General, 
with  emphasis  upon  allocation  of  per- 
sonnel and  upon  suggested  areas  of  new 
and  additional  investigation. 
— Report  periodically  in  detail  to  the  At- 
torney General  on  the  progress  of  its 
organized  crime  investigations  showing 
for  each  current  or  proposed  investiga- 
tion the  planned  area  of  inquiry,  the 
number  and  type  of  personnel  assigned, 
and  the  expected  prosecutive  potential. 
— Establish  direct  lines  of  liaison  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  enable  the  At- 
torney General  to  carry  out  his  responsi- 
bility for  directing  this  program. 
To  uproot  the  menace  of  organized  crime 
from  our  society,  we  must  work  closely  to- 
gether, attain  new  levels  of  cooperation  and 
match  our  will  with  effective  action. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  For  the  President's  remarks  of  the  same  date 
stating  his  determination  to  * 'continue  and  accelerate 
this  priority  program,"  see  Item  204. 
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206    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Authorizing 
Disposal  From  the  Molybdenum  Stockpile.    May  6,  1966 


THREE  WEEKS  AGO  I  signed  two  bills 
authorizing  the  sale  of  platinum  and  refrac- 
tory bauxite  from  our  national  stockpiles.  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  Congress  would 
work  toward  swift  passage  of  the  other 
stockpiles  disposal  measures. 

The  Congress  has  continued  to  justify  that 
expectation  by  its  prompt  action  on  H.R. 
13369 — a.  bill  that  authorizes  the  release  of  14 
million  pounds  of  stockpiled  molybdenum, 
now  excess  to  our  strategic  stockpile  require- 
ments. I  have  signed  H.R.  13369  into  law 
today.  This  measure  has  enabled  us  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  industry.  It  will  return 
to  the  Treasury  nearly  $24  million  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  and  it  will  leave  in  the  stock- 
pile an  ample  supply  of  molybdenum  to  meet 
future  strategic  requirements. 

The  continuing  unparalleled  expansion  of 
our  economy — which  is  now  in  its  sixth  con- 
secutive year— and  our  military  require- 
ments in  Vietnam  have  resulted  in  an  in- 
creasingly short  supply  of  molybdenum. 
Without  the  prompt  action  of  the  Congress 
in  authorizing  the  orderly  movement  of 
molybdenum  from  our  stockpile  into  the 
hands  of  industry,  the  production  of  high- 
strength,  high-grade  steel  would  be  seriously 
disrupted. 

Molybdenum  imparts  to  steel  a  toughness 
which  is  of  particular  importance  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  armorplate  and  other  mili- 


tary products.  It  is  also  needed  in  space 
research  and  in  the  missile  industry. 

In  April,  when  Congress  authorized  the 
disposal  of  platinum  and  refractory  bauxite, 
those  critical  materials  were  on  their  way  to 
industry  within  a  matter  of  days. 

We  are  ready  to  take  similar  steps  in  the 
case  of  molybdenum. 

I  have  today  directed  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  be- 
gin moving  into  the  hands  of  industry  and 
users  throughout  the  Nation  without  delay, 
the  14  million  pounds  of  critically  needed 
molybdenum  covered  by  this  new  legislation. 

Congress  still  has  before  it  22  similar  meas- 
ures for  the  disposal  of  excess  strategic  mate- 
rials. Ten  of  these  have  already  passed  the 
House.  I  urge  that  the  Congress  take 
prompt  and  final  action  on  all  of  the  stock- 
pile bills. 

In  this  way,  working  together  in  a  close 
partnership  of  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  industry,  we  can  safeguard  our 
national  welfare,  sustain  a  healthy  economy, 
protect  the  interests  of  the  American  con- 
sumer, and  give  our  boys  in  Vietnam  the 
tools  they  need. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  on  May  6.  As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R. 
13369),  approved  by  the  President  on  May  5,  is 
Public  Law  89-413  (80  Stat.  135). 

The  bills  authorizing  the  sale  of  platinum  and 
refractory  bauxite  were  approved  by  the  President 
on  April  14  (see  Item  173). 
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207  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Demonstration  Cities  Program 
on  the  Occasion  of  the  Nomination  of  Two  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.    May  6,  1966 


I  AM  particularly  hopeful  about  contribu- 
tions that  both  of  these  fine  administrators 
will  bring  to  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram. This  important  legislation  is  now 
before  the  Congress  and  I  urge  its  prompt 
passage. 

The  cities  program  is  our  first  national 
attempt  to  apply  a  bold,  forward-looking 
concept  to  our  urban  problems.  I  believe 
that  the  demonstration  cities  program  is  go- 
ing to  do  more  than  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram to  help  make  our  cities,  small  and 
large,  exciting  and  safe,  healthy  and  inspir- 
ing, and  places  where  people  can  come  to 
live  the  good  life.  It  is  an  important  and 
vital  addition  to  our  other  programs. 

I  do  not  expect  miracles  from  this  program 
tomorrow  but  we  must  begin  to  plan  intelli- 
gently now;  we  must  begin  to  program  the 


costs  now.  Our  cities  are  growing  far  faster 
than  our  population  as  a  whole.  The  chal- 
lenge of  this  new  urban  America  is  already 
upon  us. 

note:  The  statement  was  read  by  Deputy  Press  Sec- 
retary Robert  Fleming  at  his  news  conference  at 
3:45  p.m.,  on  Friday,  May  6,  1966,  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Mr.  Fleming  announced  the  President's  in- 
tention to  nominate  Don  Hummel,  former  mayor  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  former  president  of  the  League 
of  Mayors,  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Renewal  and 
Housing  Assistance,  and  H.  Ralph  Taylor  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  president  of  Taylor-Hurley  Associates, 
a  private  consulting  organization  specializing  in 
urban  renewal  and  development,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Demonstrations  and  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  November  3.  For  his  remarks  at  the  sign- 
ing ceremony,  see  Item  574. 

The  statement  was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of 
a  White  House  press  release. 


208    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Establishing  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Manpower.    May  7,  1966 


THE  UNITED  STATES  is  facing  a  critical 
shortage  of  manpower  in  carrying  out  its 
commitment  to  improve  health  care  for  our 
citizens. 

On  July  I,  more  than  19  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  eligible  for  health  services  under 
Medicare.  We  expect  a  heavy  drain  on  our 
limited  resources  for  those  services. 

Additional  manpower  will  be  needed  for 
expanded  programs  of  maternal  and  child 
health  care,  service  to  crippled  or  retarded 
children,  and  for  mental  patients. 

New  health  services  for  migratory  work- 
ers, new  attacks  on  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke,   and   additional   new  hospitals   and 


health  facilities  will  require  trained  staffs. 

Therefore,  I  am  appointing  today  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Manpower,  to  be  headed  by  }.  Irwin  Miller, 
chairman,  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ind.  Its  members  include  distin- 
guished leaders  from  the  health  professions, 
the  universities,  and  other  sectors  of  public 
and  private  life. 

I  have  asked  the  Commission  to  recom- 
mend bold,  imaginative  ways  to: 

— improve  the  utilization  of  health  man- 
power in  Government  agencies  and  in 
private  life;  and 

— speed  up  the  education  of  doctors  and 
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other  highly  trained  health  personnel 
without  sacrificing  the  highest  quality 
of  learning. 

I  hope  to  receive  periodic  advice  from 
the  Commission  before  it  submits  its  final 
report  next  year. 

In  the  meanv^diile,  I  have  directed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  act  vigorously  to  deal 
vv^ith  problems  in  this  area.  I  have  re- 
quested Secretary  McNamara  and  Secretary 
Gardner,  together  with  Chairman  Macy  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Adminis- 
trator Driver  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  conduct  a  joint  effort  to  improve  the 
utilization  of  health  manpower  by  Federal 
agencies.  I  have  also  requested  Secretary 
Wirtz,  in  consultation  with  others,  to  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  national 
roster  of  draft-eligible  doctors.  Such  a  study 
should  be  helpful  to  the  Commission  in  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  me. 

I  strongly  believe  that  these  efforts  by  this 
new  Commission  and  by  the  Government 
will  bring  real  advances  in  our  progress 
toward  our  national  goal:  adequate  and  eco- 
nomical health  care  for  every  citizen. 


note:  On  the  same  day  the  President  signed  Execu- 
tive Order  11279  "Establishing  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Manpower  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Health  Manpovi^er"  (2  Weekly 
Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  621;  31  F.R.  6947;  3  CFR, 
1966  Comp.,  p.  no). 

The  members  of  the  President's  Committee,  all 
of  them  Government  officials,  are  listed  in  section  i 
of  the  order.  The  members  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  as  announced  by  the  White 
House  Press  Office  foUov^r:  J.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc.,  Columbus, 
Ind.,  chairman;  Dr.  Russell  Nelson,  president,  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  Center,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  Robert 
Ebert,  dean,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Dr.  Alonzo  Yerby,  commissioner  of  hospitals, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Dr.  James  Cain,  physician  and 
consultant,  Internal  Medicine  Section,  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn.;  Dr.  D wight  Wilbur,  specialist  in 
internal  medicine,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Quigg  New- 
ton, president,  Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Dr.  Joseph  Volker,  vice  president  for  health 
affairs,  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.; 
Albert  Dent,  president,  Dillard  University,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Kermit  Gordon,  vice  president,  Brook- 
ings Institution,  Washington,  D.C.;  Joseph  Wilson, 
president,  Xerox  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Thomas 
Vail,  publisher,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Mrs.  Mary  Bunting,  president,  Radclifle 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Joseph  Beirne,  president. 
Communications  Workers  of  America  and  vice 
president,  AFL-CIO,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.;  Charles 
Odegaard,  president.  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

The  statement  was  released  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


209    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Need  for  a  Treaty  Governing 
Exploration  of  Celestial  Bodies.    May  7,  1966 


JUST  AS  the  United  States  is  striving  to 
help  achieve  peace  on  earth,  we  v^ant  to  do 
v^hat  we  can  to  insure  that  explorations  of 
the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  v/iil  be 
for  peaceful  purposes  only.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  our  astronauts  and  those  of  other 
nations  can  freely  conduct  scientific  investi- 
gations of  the  moon.  We  want  the  results 
of  these  activities  to  be  available  for  all  man- 
kind. 

We  want  to  take  action  now  to  attain  these 
goals.  In  my  view,  we  need  a  treaty  laying 
down  rules  and  procedures  for  the  explora- 


tion of  celestial  bodies.  The  essential  ele- 
ments of  such  a  treaty  would  be  as  follows: 

The  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  should 
be  free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all  coun- 
tries. No  country  should  be  permitted  to 
advance  a  claim  of  sovereignty. 

There  should  be  freedom  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, and  all  countries  should  cooper- 
ate in  scientific  activities  relating  to  celestial 
bodies. 

Studies  should  be  made  to  avoid  harmful 
contamination. 

Astronauts  of  one  country  should  give  any 
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necessary  help  to  astronauts  of  another 
country. 

No  country  should  be  permitted  to  station 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  a  celestial 
body.  Weapons  tests  and  military  maneu- 
vers should  be  forbidden. 

I  am  convinced  that  v^e  should  do  what  we 
can — not  only  for  our  generation,  but  for 
future  generations — to  see  to  it  that  serious 
political  conflicts  do  not  arise  as  a  result  of 
space  activities.  I  believe  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  action.    We  should  not  lose  time. 


I  am  asking  Ambassador  Goldberg,  in 
New  York,  to  seek  early  discussions  of  such 
a  treaty  in  the  appropriate  United  Nations 
body. 

note:  The  statement  was  read  by  Deputy  Press 
Secretary  Robert  Fleming  at  his  news  conference  at 
II  a.m.  on  Saturday,  May  7,  1966,  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  for  release  at  5:30  p.m.  It  was  not  made 
public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House  press  release. 
Agreement  by  the  United  States  with  other  nation 
members  of  the  U.N.  Outer  Space  Committee  on  a 
draft  treaty  to  govern  space  exploration  was  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  December  8,  1966.  See 
Item  643. 


210  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  First  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children. 
May  9^  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Seven  months  ago,  Public  Law  89-10, 
providing  massive  aid  to  improve  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  went  into  effect. 
At  that  time  we  called  upon  leaders  of  edu- 
cation in  States  and  local  school  districts 
to  translate  this  financial  assistance  into  edu- 
cational services  for  the  millions  of  disad- 
vantaged children  in  our  schools:  the 
children  who  desperately  need  additional 
attention  if  they  are  to  overcome  the  handi- 
caps of  poverty. 

I  am  happy  to  transmit  to  you  the  first 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children. 
Their  comments  on  the  progress  which  has 
been  achieved  by  States  and  local  schools 
reveal  that  educators  from  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment are  working  together  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  the  major 
focus  of  activities  identified  in  the  report:  to 
improve  language  skills  in  the  early  years. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fundamental  than 
this  work  in  assisting  children  who  have 
been  denied  normal  educational   opportu- 


nities through  poverty  or  neglect. 

The  commission  members  have  not  failed 
to  point  out  areas  in  the  program  that  need 
additional  attention.  I  have  pledged  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  these 
problems — and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  join  in  these  efforts. 

We  have  begun  a  major  campaign  to  solve 
a  long-standing  problem.  The  first  year  of 
this  work  has  proved  that  we  are  on  the  right 
road,  but  we  still  have  far  to  go. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  Vv'hite  House 
May  9, 1966 

note:  The  33-page  report  (processed)  was  dated 
March  31,  1966. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education 
of  Disadvantaged  Children  was  established  by  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (79  Stat.  831).  For  the  President's  statement 
upon  signing  the  act,  see  1965  volume,  this  series, 
Book  I,  Item  181. 

Dr.  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  served  as  chairman  of  the  Council, 
and  the  staff  director  was  Thomas  W.  Carr.  The 
other  members  of  the  Council  follow:  Louis  Bruno, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  State  of  Wash- 
ington; John  H.  Fischer,  president  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  Edward   B.  Hanify, 
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Ropes,  Gray,  Best,  Coolidge  &  Rugg,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Frank  E.  Karelsen,  Karelsen,  Karelsen,  Lawrence  & 
Nathan,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Elizabeth  D.  Koontz, 
president,  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  Na- 
tional Education  Association;  Mildred  L.  Lillie, 
Justice,  District  Court  of  Appeals,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Victor  G.  Reuther,  director 


of  education  programs,  United  Automobile  Workers; 
Joseph  Rosen,  principal,  George  Howland  Elemen- 
tary School,  Chicago,  111.;  Terry  Sanford,  Raleigh, 
N.C.;  and  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  director,  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  Behavioral  Sciences,  Stanford, 
Calif. 

The  message  was  released  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


211     The  President's  Telephone  Greetings  on  the  82d  Birthday  of 
Harry  S.  Truman.    May  %  1966 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  I  understand  that  you 
think  I  have  more  important  things  to  do 
than  wishing  you  a  happy  birthday.  Well, 
for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  you're  wrong. 

Mrs.  Truman  may  know  of  some  other 
times,  but  I  certainly  don't. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I'll  never  be  too 
busy  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  great  American. 

I  am  well  aware  that  you  get  a  litde  im- 
patient with  these  annual  birthday  celebra- 
tions. I've  often  thought  you'd  rather  have 
your  friends  cussing  you  than  praising  you. 
That  may  be  why  you  became  a  Democrat. 

But  the  trouble  is,  Mr.  President,  that  no- 
body has  anything  left  to  fight  with  you 
about.  We've  had  13  years  to  see  the  wis- 
dom of  your  policies.  There's  not  a  right- 
thinking  person  in  the  free  world  today  who 
would  w^ant  to  go  back  and  change  one  of 
them. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I'm  afraid  that 
you're  going  to  have  to  go  right  on,  paying 
the  price  for  greatness. 


There's  nothing  I  could  do  about  it  even 
if  I  wanted  to.  The  Senate  passed  a  resolu- 
tion the  other  day  demanding  that  I  make 
your  birthday  greetings  ofHcial,  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  country  and  I've  already  signed 
the  proclamation. 

I'll  tell  you  something  else:  You're  not 
only  going  to  have  to  put  up  with  your 
admirers  on  this  birthday,  but  on  many 
birthdays  to  come.  Like  George  Washing- 
ton, you  are  first  in  the  hearts  of  your  coun- 
trymen, and  there's  no  getting  out  of  it. 

Happy  birthday,  Mr.  President,  and  God 
bless  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  by  telephone  from  the 
LBJ  Ranch.  Mr.  Truman  was  attending  a  birth- 
day luncheon  at  the  Muehlebach  Hotel  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

As  printed,  the  remarks  follow  the  text  read  by 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  Robert  H.  Fleming  at  his 
news  conference  at  12:55  P-^^*  o^  Monday,  May  9, 
1966,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  They  were  not  made 
public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House  press  release. 

See  also  Item  212  below. 


212    Proclamation  3724  "Eighty-Second  Birthday  of  Harry  S  Truman." 
May  9,  1966 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  Proclamation 

Harry  S  Truman,  the  thirty-third  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  born  eighty- 
two  years  ago  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1884. 


Throughout  his  life,  Harry  S  Truman  has 
devoted  himself  unceasingly  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  peace,  and  the  betterment  of  his 
fellow  man.  His  historic  decisions  during 
his  service  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
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from  1945  through  1952,  have  made  the 
world  a  better  and  safer  place  not  only  for  his 
fellow  citizens  but  for  the  entire  human  race. 

Harry  S  Truman's  deep  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  each  individual  American  will 
never  be  surpassed  by  any  President.  His 
wise  and  passionate  pursuit  of  justice,  op- 
portunity, and  security  for  every  citizen  set 
an  example  which  every  President  of  the 
United  States  will  strive  to  emulate  so  long 
as  the  Nation  and  the  Presidency  shall  en- 
dure. And  it  has  won  him  a  permanent 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Among  the  legacy  Harry  S  Truman  gave 
to  history  are  included  the  United  Nations 
Charter  which,  under  his  guidance,  the 
United  States  became  the  first  major  power 
to  ratify;  the  formulation  and  successful  op- 
eration of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  which 
played  a  major  role  in  preserving  free  institu- 
tions in  Greece  and  Turkey;  the  Marshall 
Plan,  which  played  a  major  role  in  rebuild- 
ing the  war-depleted  economies  of  Western 
Europe;  and  such  outstanding  legislative  ac- 
complishments for  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  the  National  Mental  Health  Act,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  the  National 
Heart  Act,  the  Minimum  Wage  and  Hour 
Act  amendments  of  October  26,  1949,  the 
Act  of  September  23,  1950,  providing  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  school  construction  in 
federally  impacted  areas,  and  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  amendments  of  July 
16,  1952. 

His  accomplishments   have  been   recog- 


nized by  friendly  nations  throughout  the 
world.  His  contributions  to  peace  have  been 
especially  honored  by  the  creation  of  the 
Harry  S  Truman  Center  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Peace,  to  be  located  at  the  Holy  City 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  served  faithfully  and  well  before  ascend- 
ing to  the  Presidency,  has  further  recognized 
this  Nation's  indebtedness  to  Harry  S  Tru- 
man by  calling  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  eighty-second  birthday,  May  8,  1966,  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  our  people, 

I  am  proud  to  honor  this  request  and  do 
hereby  extend  to  the  Honorable  Harry  S 
Truman  this  expression  of  our  profound  and 
lasting  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  his 
long  years  of  devoted  service  to  his  country. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  ninth 

day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  of  the 

[seal]     Independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

ninetieth. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk 

Secretary  of  State 

note:  Proclamation  3724  was  signed  on  Monday, 
May  9,  1966,  because  of  the  birthday  luncheon 
honoring  President  Truman  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
that  date.  The  text  of  the  proclamation  v/as  released 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
See  also  Item  211. 
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Remarks  Upon  Presenting  the  Big  Brother  of  the  Year  Award  to 
the  Reverend  WilUam  F.  Graham.    May  lo,  1966 


DR.  GRAHAM,  when  they  told  me  you 
were  going  to  receive  the  Big  Brother  of  the 
Year  Award,  I  recalled  some  lines  from  a 
hymn  that  I  used  to  sing  as  a  boy.  I  believe 
they  are  appropriate  for  the  occasion  today: 
"Throw  out  the  life-line  across  the  dark 

wave, 
There    is    a   brother    whom    someone 
should  save  , . ." 

Fm  not  going  to  ask  you  to  sing  it,  but  I'm 
sure  you  remember  the  rest  of  the  w^ords. 

Few  men  have  thrown  out  as  many  life- 
lines as  Billy  Graham.  They  are  lifelines  of 
hope,  of  faith,  of  guidance,  and  of  spiritual 
strength.  Today,  one  of  those  lifelines  is 
coming  back — with  a  word  of  thanks  from  a 
group  of  very  dedicated  Americans. 

The  Good  Book  tells  us  that,  "Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  In 
your  case,  Dr.  Graham,  it  is  a  rich  harvest 
of  satisfaction — and  gratitude. 


Big  Brothers  of  America  are  honoring  you 
today  for  your  leadership  and  influence 
among  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  I  know 
something  about  that  leadership — and  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  results  of  that  influence.  It 
is  no  small  thing. 

A  man's  character  is  molded  in  his  youth. 
Or,  as  Wordsworth  once  wrote:  "The  child 
is  father  of  the  man." 

I  do  not  despair  of  our  youth.  I  think 
our  young  men  and  women  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  in  Vietnam,  and  in  our  community 
action  poverty  programs,  have  established 
themselves  as  the  finest  generation  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  But  it's  reassuring 
to  know  there  are  great  men  like  you  who 
have  helped  so  many  of  them  along  the  early 
part  of  their  journey. 

note:  As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  an  ad- 
vance text  released  by  the  White  House. 


214    Remarks  to  Reporters  at  the  Conclusion  of  a  Security  Council 
Meeting  on  Vietnam.    May  1 0, 1 966 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  back  one  of 
our  most  dedicated  public  servants  and  one 
of  our  most  valuable  counselors,  Ambassador 
Lodge. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  he  reported  to  me 
privately  in  some  detail  about  the  events  in 
his  area  of  the  world  and  his  evaluation  of  the 
situation  there. 

He  brought  back  information  that  we  do 
not  always  get  from  the  written  cable.  I  had 
a  very  profitable  visit  with  him.  We  had  a 
thorough  exchange  of  viewpoints. 

I  asked  him  to  join  me  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  and  make  available  to  my  other  coun- 


selors here  his  impressions  and  judgments 
and  conclusions,  as  well  as  a  general  review. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  been  back 
in  almost  9  months.  He  will  be  here 
through  the  week.  He  will  spend  some 
time  with  Mr.  Komer  and  Mr.  Rostow,  and 
some  time  with  the  various  people  at  the 
table.    They  will  divide  into  various  groups. 

This  afternoon  we  had  an  agenda  that 
included  a  rather  full  report  from  General 
Wheeler  on  the  military  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. We  had  a  discussion  of  the  political 
and  economic  situation,  the  issues  as  he  sees 
them — a  general  report  from  Ambassador 
Lodge. 
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He  was  followed  by  a  discussion  led  by 
Secretary  Rusk  on  the  key  political  issues, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  supplemented  some  of  General 
Wheeler's  statements  on  the  military  situa- 
tion there  and  the  issues  involved  on  his 
part. 

I  revievv^ed  with  them  some  of  my  views 
on  Vietnam  from  the  day  I  took  over  the 
Presidency:  on  education,  health,  agricul- 
ture, the  economy  of  South  Vietnam,  my 
Baltimore  speech,  the  Honolulu  Conference, 
our  desire  to  get  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  General  Westmoreland,  and  others 
to  cooperate  with  Ambassador  Lodge  and 
Ambassador  Porter  in  the  efforts  that  we 
were  making  in  this  field. 

We  not  only  have  military  problems  here, 
as  everyone  knows,  but  we  have  political 
problems  and  economic  problems. 

I  have  asked  one  of  my  most  trusted  and 
able  advisers,  Mr.  Komer,  to  take  command 
of  this  operation  and  head  the  post  here, 
with  Secretary  Rusk,  Secretary  McNamara, 
and  others,  in  an  attempt  to  make  this  eco- 
nomic and  political  program  effective. 

Mr.  Komer  discussed,  at  some  length,  the 
key  economic  issues  there.  We  reviewed 
generally  the  effects  of  the  Honolulu  Confer- 
ence; Secretary  Freeman's  visit  with  15  of 


the  outstanding  people  from  our  universities 
and  our  colleges,  who  made  a  thorough 
study;  and  Secretary  Gardner's  report. 

Mr.  Komer  will  arrange  to  have  certain 
task  forces  meeting  throughout  the  week 
while  Ambassador  Lodge  is  here. 

That  is  the  essence  of  what  took  place  this 
afternoon.  I  have  explained  to  these  wise 
men,  all  of  whom  I  rely  on  for  advice,  to 
supply  me  with  all  the  information  and 
knowledge  they  had. 

I  have  it  now  and  I  have  passed  as  much 
of  it  on  to  you  as  I  could. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:20  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  referred  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  RepubHc  of  Vietnam,  Robert 
W.  Komer,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  Walt 
W.  Rostow,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  Gen. 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara, Secretary  of  Defense,  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  Commander,  United  States  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  William  J.  Porter, 
Deputy  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

For  the  President's  Baltimore  speech  of  April  7, 
1965,  see  1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  I,  Item  172. 

Material  relating  to  the  Honolulu  Conference  of 
February  6-8,  1966,  appears  above  as  Items  53-55. 

For  the  missions  to  Vietnam  by  Secretaries  Free- 
man and  Gardner  to  which  the  President  referred 
at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  see  Items  $6  and  106. 
See  also  Item  85. 


215     Statement  by  the  President  Follow^ing  the  Transfer  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.    May  lo,  1966 

reorganization   plan    to    become 


THE  REORGANIZATION  plan  trans- 
ferring the  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration from  the  Department  of  HEW 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  became 
eflective  today. 

The  Congress  has  acted  wisely  in  permit- 


ting   this 
effective. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Udall, 
the  Government  is  now  better  organized  to 
carry  out  concerted  action  against  the  pollu- 
tion that  blights  America's  waters. 
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I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  of  Congress 
in  this  vital  matter  of  streamlining  the  Gov- 
ernment organization  to  fight  pollution 
effectively. 


note:  For  the  President's  message  to  the  Congress 
transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  2  o£  1966,  sec 
Item  91. 


2x6    Remarks  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  for  Public  and 

International  Affairs,  Princeton  University.    May  ii,  1966 


Governor  Hughes,  President  Goheen, 
trustees,  faculty  and  students.  Secretary 
Gardner,  distinguished  guests  of  Princeton: 

I  am  happy  that  I  could  come  here  today 
to  help  celebrate  Princeton's  continued 
grov^th.  It  is  good  that  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  universities  is  still  young 
enough  to  grow. 

This  commitment  to  the  increase  of  higher 
learning  has  deep  roots  in  this  country.  Our 
forefathers  had  founded  more  than  50  col- 
leges before  the  Republic  was  half  a  century 
old. 

With  a  sure  sense  that  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
pursuit  of  life,  Hberty,  and  happiness,  they 
set  in  motion  two  forces  which  have  helped 
to  shape  this  land. 

The  first  was  that  learning  must  erect  no 
barriers  of  class  or  creed.  The  university 
was  to  nourish  an  elite  to  which  all  could 
aspire.  Soon  after  our  first  colleges  came 
the  first  scholarships  for  worthy  students 
who  could  not  pay  their  own  way. 

The  second  idea  was  that  the  university 
would  not  stand  as  a  lonely  citadel  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Its  mission 
would  be  to  search  for  truth  and  to  serve 
mankind.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  later  said: 
"It  is  the  object  of  learning  not  only  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  and  perfect  the  spirits  of  in- 
dividual men,  but  also  to  advance  civiliza- 
tion." 


The  Vital  Flow 

We  who  work  in  Washington  very  much 
know  the  need  for  the  vital  flow  of  men  and 
ideas  between  the  halls  of  learning  and  the 
places  of  power.  Each  time  my  Cabinet 
meets,  I  can  call  the  roll  of  former  profes- 
sors— Humphrey  and  Rusk,  McNamara  and 
Wirtz,  Katzenbach  (another  distinguished 
Princetonian),  Gardner,  and  Weaver.  The 
371  major  appointments  I  have  made  as 
President  in  the  2^/2  years  that  I  have  occu- 
pied that  Office,  collectively  hold  758  ad- 
vanced degrees.  Two  of  my  own  White 
House  counselors  I  borrowed  from  Prince- 
ton, and  they  are  here  with  me  today — Dr. 
Donald  Hornig  and  Dr.  Eric  Goldman. 
And  so  many  are  the  consultants  called  from 
behind  the  ivy  that  a  university  friend  of 
mine  recently  said  to  me:  "At  any  given 
moment  a  third  of  the  faculties  of  the  United 
States  are  on  a  plane  going  somewhere  to 
advise — even  if  not  always  to  consent." 

While  learning  has  long  been  the  ally  of 
democracy,  the  intellectual  has  not  always 
been  the  partner  of  government.  As  re- 
cently as  the  early  years  of  this  century  the 
scholar  stood  outside  the  pale  of  policy,  with 
government  usually  indifferent  to  him. 

That,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  changed. 

The  intellectual  today  is  very  much  an 
inside  man.  Since  the  1930's  our  Govern- 
ment has  put  into  effect  major  policies  which 
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men  of  learning  have  helped  to  fashion. 

More  recently,  the  89th  Congress  passed 
bill  after  bill,  measure  after  measure,  sug- 
gested by  scholars  from  all  over  the  country 
whom  I  had  placed  on  task  forces  that  were 
appointed  in  1964. 

In  almost  every  field  of  governmental 
concern,  from  economics  to  national  security, 
the  academic  community  has  become  a 
central  instrument  of  public  policy  in  these 
United  States. 

The  Affluence  of  Power 

This  affluence  of  power  for  an  intellectual 
community  that  once  walked  on  the  barren 
fringes  of  authority  has  not  been  won  with- 
out some  pain.  An  uneasy  conscience  is  the 
price  any  concerned  man  pays,  whether 
politician  or  professor,  for  a  share  of  power 
in  this  nuclear  age. 

More  than  one  scholar,  thus,  has  learned 
how  deeply  frustrating  it  is  to  try  to  bring 
purist  approaches  to  a  highly  impure  prob- 
lem. 

They  have  come  to  recognize  how  im- 
perfect are  the  realities  which  must  be 
wrestled  with  in  this  most  complicated 
world. 

They  have  learned  that  criticism  is  one 
thing  and  that  diplomacy  is  another. 

They  have  learned  to  fear  dogmatism  in 
the  classroom  as  wxll  as  in  the  Capital — and 
to  reject  the  notion  that  expertise  acquired  in 
a  lifetime  of  study  in  one  discipline  brings 
expertise  in  all  other  subjects  as  well. 

They  have  learned,  too,  that  strident  emo- 
tionalism in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  no  matter 
how  disguised  in  the  language  of  wisdom,  is 
harmful  to  public  policy— just  as  harmful  as 
self-righteousness  in  the  application  of  power. 
For  as  Macaulay  said:  "The  proof  of 
virtue" — ^and,  we  might  add,  of  wisdom — 


"is  to  possess  boundless  power  without  abus- 
ing it." 

The  responsible  intellectual  who  moves 
between  his  campus  and  Washington  knows, 
above  all,  that  his  task  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  current  generation,  to  "cool  it" — to 
bring  what  my  generation  called  "not  heat 
but  light"  to  public  affairs. 

The  man  for  whom  this  school  is  named 
always  believed  that  to  be  the  scope  of  real 
scholarship.  He  never  doubted  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  intellectual  community  and 
the  community  of  public  service.  "The 
school,"  he  said,  "must  be  of  the  Nation." 

A  Worthy  Calling 

So  today  we  dedicate  this  building  not 
only  to  the  man,  but  to  his  faith  that  knowl- 
edge must  be  the  underpinning  of  power — 
and  that  the  public  life  is  a  calling  that  is 
worthy  of  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  politician. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  knowledge 
seemed  less  essential  to  the  process  of  govern- 
m.ent.  Andrew  Jackson  held  the  opinion 
that  the  duties  of  all  public  offices  v/ere  "so 
plain  and  simple"  that  any  man  of  average 
intelligence  could  perform  them. 

We  are  no  longer  so  optimistic  about  our 
public  service.  The  public  servant  today 
moves  along  the  paths  of  adventure  where  he 
is  helpless  without  the  tools  of  advanced 
learning. 

He  seeks  to  chart  the  exploration  of  space, 
combining  a  thousand  disciplines  in  an  effort 
whose  slightest  miscalculation  could  have 
fatal  consequences. 

He  has  embarked  on  this  planet  on  mis- 
sions that  are  no  less  filled  with  risk  and  no 
less  dependent  on  knowledge. 

He  seeks  to  rebuild  our  cities  and  to  re- 
claim the  beauty  of  our  countryside.  He 
seeks  to  promote  justice  beyond  our  court- 
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rooms,  making  education  and  health  and 
opportunity  the  common  birthright  for 
every  citizen.  And  he  seeks  to  build  peace 
based  on  man's  hopes  rather  than  man's 
fears. 

These  goals  will  be  the  work  of  many 
men  and  of  many  years.  We  are  still 
wrestling  to  provide  a  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy just  as  Wilson  did  more  than  50  years 
ago.  We  are  still  fighting  to  gain  the  free- 
doms that  Roosevelt  talked  about  more  than 
30  years  ago.  All  of  these  will  call  for 
enormous  new  drafts  of  trained  manpower 
that  will  be  available  for  public  service. 

Over  the  next  4  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  need  30,000  more  scientists  and 
engineers  and  6,000  more  specialists  in 
health,  technology,  and  education. 

By  1970,  our  State  governments,  Governor 
Hughes,  must  grow  by  more  than  600,000 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  Employment 
for  State  and  local  government  will  exceed 
10  million  persons.  Each  year  over  the 
next  decade,  our  Nation  will  need  200,000 
new  public  school  teachers  to  keep  up  just 
with  our  growing  population. 

The  Citizen-Soldiers 

The  call  for  public  service,  therefore,  can- 
not be  met  by  professionals  alone.  We  must 
revive  the  ancient  ideal  of  citizen-soldiers 
who  answer  their  nation's  call  in  time  of 
peril.  We  need  them  on  batdefronts  where 
no  guns  are  heard  but  where  freedom  is  no 
less  tested. 

Here  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School, 
you  have  done  much  to  raise  the  sights  of 
public  service.  I  urge  you  to  continue  to 
promote  its  excellence  at  all  levels.  We  in- 
tend to  do  the  same  in  Washington,  sparing 
no  effort  to  assist  those  who  select  this  as 
their  life  work. 


I  have  asked  Chairman  John  Macy  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  head  a  task 
force  that  will  survey  Federal  programs  for 
career  advancement.  I  have  asked  him  to 
study  an  expanded  program  of  graduate 
training  which,  with  the  help  of  the  univer- 
sities, can  enlarge  our  efforts  to  develop  the 
talents  and  broaden  the  horizons  of  our 
public  service  career  officers. 

I  also  intend  next  year  to  recommend  to 
our  Congress  a  program  of  expanding  op- 
portunities for  those  exceptionally  talented 
who  wish  to  go  into  training  for  the  public 
service.    We  will  assist: 

— students  that  are  planning  careers  in 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governments, 

— colleges  and  universities  that  are  seek- 
ing to  enrich  their  own  programs  in 
this  field,  and 

— local  and  state  governments  that  are 
seeking  to  develop  more  effective  career 
services  for  all  of  their  employees. 

Our  concept  of  public  service  is  changing 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour.  A  new 
public  servant  has  emerged.  He  may  be  the 
scholar  who  leaves  his  study  for  the  crucible 
of  power  in  his  State  or  national  capital.  Or 
he  may  be  the  young  man  or  woman  who 
chooses  public  service  but  does  not  abandon 
at  its  doorstep  the  techniques  of  scholarship 
and  the  search  for  knowledge. 

These  men  and  women  will  help  us  to  an- 
swer the  question  that  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
our  great  American  leader,  asked  more  than 
30  years  ago:  Will  it  be  said  that  "Democracy 
was  a  great  dream,  but  it  could  not  do  the 
job".? 

President  Roosevelt  did  not  doubt  the  an- 
sv^er.  Even  as  troubles  mounted,  he  took 
the  starting  steps  to  strengthen  a  Federal 
structure  capable  of  carrying  this  Nation 
safely  through  its  crisis.  With  his  detractors 
and  his  defacers,  with  his  dissenters  and  his 
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doubters,  just  as  Wilson  had  had  to  carry 
them  a  few  decades  before,  he  began  to  orga- 
nize the  modern  Office  of  the  President  and 
to  bring  American  Government  into  the  mid- 
twentieth  century. 

The  Essential  Question 

And  now,  as  we  enter  the  final  third  oi 
this  century,  we  are  engaged  again  today — 
yes,  once  again — with  the  question  of 
whether  democracy  can  do  the  job. 

Many  fears  of  former  years  no  longer  seem 
so  relevant.  Neither  Congress  nor  our  Su- 
preme Court  indicates  to  me  any  signs  of 
becoming  rubber  stamps  to  the  Executive. 
Moreover  the  Executive  shows  no  symptoms 
of  callous  indifference  to  the  ills  that  we 
must  cure  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  vitality. 
State  and  local  governments  are  more  alive 
and  more  involved  than  they  were  30  years 
ago.  And  our  Nation's  private  enterprise 
has  grown  many  times  over  in  both  size 
and  vitality. 

Some  men,  I  remember  vividly,  said  it  was 
socialistic  to  consider  enacting  the  social 
security  measure.  Some  men  said  it  was 
high-handed  to  favor  the  minimum  wage 
when  I  first  voted  for  it — 25  cents  an  hour. 
Some  said  it  was  the  sign  of  an  overbearing 
police  state  when  I  proposed  the  voting  rights 
bill  only  a  short  time  ago.  Those  who 
would  change  the  status  quo  have  been  called 
many  names,  not  only  by  the  demagogue  on 
the  stump,  but  on  occasions  by  the  intel- 
lectual on  the  platform. 

Forgotten  now  are  the  charges  of  socialism 
that  were  hurled  at  social  security  by  the 
defenders  of  the  status  quo.  Silent  are  the 
voices  which  cried  "high-handed"  at  the 
minimum  wage.  Irrelevant  today  is  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  voting  rights  law  as  an 
overbearing  act  of  a  central  authority,  an  act 
of  a  police  state. 


The  issue  for  this  generation  is  a  different 
kind.  It  has  to  do  with  the  obligations  of 
power  in  the  world  for  a  society  that  strives, 
despite  its  worst  flaws,  always  to  be  just  and 
fair  and  human.  Like  almost  every  issue 
we  face,  this  is  one  in  which  scholars  and 
public  officials  alike  have  a  crucial  stake. 

Abroad  we  can  best  measure  American 
involvement,  whatever  our  successes  and 
failures,  by  one  simple  proposition:  Not  one 
single  country  where  America  has  helped 
mount  a  major  effort  to  resist  aggression — 
from  France  to  Greece  to  Korea  to  Viet- 
nam— not  one  single  country  where  we  have 
helped  today  has  a  government  servile  to 
outside  interests. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  which  I  believe 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  society:  The 
exercise  of  power  in  this  century  has  meant 
for  all  of  us  in  the  United  States  not  arro- 
gance but  agony.  We  have  used  our  power 
not  willingly  and  recklessly  ever,  but  always 
reluctandy  and  with  restraint. 

Unlike  nations  in  the  past  with  vast  power 
at  their  disposal,  your  United  States  of 
America  has  never  sought  to  crush  the  au- 
tonomy of  her  neighbors.  We  have  not  been 
driven  by  blind  militarism  down  courses  of 
devastating  aggression.  Nor  have  we  fol- 
lowed the  ancient  and  conceited  philosophy 
of  the  "noble  lie"  that  some  men  are  by 
nature  meant  to  be  slaves  to  others. 

The  Recent  Lessons 

As  I  look  upon  America  this  morning 
from  the  platform  of  one  of  her  greatest 
universities,  I  see,  instead,  a  nation  whose 
might  is  not  her  master  but  her  servant. 

I  see  a  nation  conscious  of  lessons  so  re- 
cently learned: 
— that  security  and  aggression,  as  well  as 
peace  and  war,  must  be  the  concerns  of 
her  foreign  policy; 
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— that  a  great  power  influences  the  world 
just  as  surely  when   it  withdraws  its 
strength,    as    when    it    exercises    its 
strength; 
— that  aggression  must  be  deterred  where 
possible   and   met  early  when  under- 
taken; 
— that  the  application  of  military  force, 
when  it  becomes  necessary,  must  be  for 
limited  purposes  and  must  be  tightly 
controlled. 
Surely  it  is  not  a  paranoid  vision  of  Amer- 
ica's place  in  the  world  to  recognize  that 
freedom  is  still  indivisible — ^still  has  adver- 
saries whose  challenge  must  be  answered. 

The  Sternest  Challenge 

Today,  of  course,  as  we  meet  here,  that 
challenge  is  sternest — at  the  moment — in 
Southeast  Asia.  Yet  there,  as  elsewhere,  our 
great  power  is  also  tempered  by  great  re- 
straint. What  nation  has  announced  such 
limited  objectives  or  such  willingness  to  re- 
move its  military  presence  once  those  objec- 
tives are  secured  and  achieved?  What 
nation  has  spent  the  lives  of  its  sons  and  vast 
sums  of  its  fortune  to  provide  the  people  of 
a  small,  striving  country  the  chance  to  elect 
a  course  that  we  might  not  ourselves  choose  ? 

The  aims  for  which  we  struggle  are  aims 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  men 
of  the  intellectual  world  applaud  and  serve: 
the  principle  of  choice  over  coercion,  the 
defense  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  and 
the  aggressive,  the  right  of  a  young  and  frail 
nation  to  develop  free  from  the  interference 
of  her  neighbors,  the  ability  of  a  people — 
however  inexperienced,  however  different, 
however  diverse — to  fashion  a  society  con- 
sistent with  their  own  traditions  and  values 
and  aspirations. 


The  Scholar's  Obligation 

These  are  all  at  stake  in  that  conflict.  It 
is  the  consequences  of  the  cost  of  their  aban- 
donment that  men  of  learning  must  examine 
dispassionately.  For,  I  would  remind  you, 
to  wear  the  scholar's  gown  is  to  assume  an 
obligation  to  seek  truth  without  prejudice 
and  without  cliche,  even  when  the  results  of 
the  search  sometimes  are  at  variance  with 
one's  own  predilections  and  own  opinions. 

That  is  all  we  expect  of  those  who  are 
troubled — even  as  we  are — ^by  the  obliga- 
tions of  power  the  United  States  did  not  seek 
but  from  which  the  United  States  cannot 
escape. 

It  was  twenty-six  years  ago  that  Archibald 
MacLeish  asked  of  all  scholars  and  writers 
and  students  of  his  generation  what  history 
would  say  of  those  who  failed  to  oppose  the 
forces  of  disorder  then  at  loose  in  Europe. 

We  must  ask  of  this  generation  the  same 
question  concerning  Asia. 

MacLeish  reminded  that  generation  of  the 
answer  that  was  given  by  Leonardo  when 
Michelangelo  indicted  him  for  indifference 
to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Florentines.  "In- 
deed," said  Leonardo,  "indeed,  the  study  of 
beauty  has  occupied  my  whole  heart." 

Other  studies,  no  matter  how  important, 
must  not  now  detract  the  man  of  learning 
from  the  misfortunes  of  freedom  in  South- 
east Asia. 

While  men  may  talk  of  the  "search  for 
peace"  and  the  "pursuit  of  peace,"  we  really 
know  that  peace  is  not  something  to  be  dis- 
covered suddenly — it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
caught  and  contained.  Because  peace  must 
be  built — step  by  painful,  patient  step.  And 
the  building  will  take  the  best  work  of  the 
world's  best  men  and  women. 

It  will  take  men  whose  cause  is  not  the 
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cause  of  one  nation  but  whose  cause  is  the 
cause  of  all  nations — ^men  whose  enemies  are 
not  other  men  but  the  historic  foes  of  man- 
kind. I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  serve 
in  this  public  service  for  the  world. 

Woodrow  Wilson  knew  that  learning  is 
essential  to  the  leadership  that  our  world  so 
desperately  yearns  for  and  needs  today.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  Princeton,  he  attended  a 
small  college  in  North  Carolina  and  went 
to  classes  every  day  beneath  a  portal  which 
bore  the  Latin  inscription:  "Let  learning  be 
cherished  where  liberty  has  arisen." 

Today,  this  motto  which  served  a  Presi- 
dent must  also  serve  all  mankind.  Where 
liberty  has  arisen,  learning  must  be  cher- 
ished— or  liberty  itself  becomes  a  very  fragile 
thing. 

So  we  dedicate  this  building  today — not 


only  to  the  man;  not  only  to  the  Nation's 
service — but  to  learning  in  the  service  of  all 
mankind. 

There  can  be  no  higher  mission. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  ^•^^'i-  i^  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  at  the  dedication  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Hall 
at  the  university's  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs  where  he  was  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Richard  }.  Hughes,  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  Robert  F.  Goheen,  President  of 
Princeton,  and  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Speaking  of  the  academic 
figures  among  his  Cabinet  and  advisers,  the  President 
named  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig,  and  Special  Consultant 
Dr.  Eric  F.  Goldman. 


217    Letter  to  the  U.S.  National  Chairman  for  United  Nations  Day. 
May  1I5  1966 

[  Released  May  ii,  1966.    Dated  April  30,  1966  ] 


Dear  Mr,  Kaiser: 

I  appreciate  greatly  your  consenting  to 
serve  this  year  as  U.S.  National  Chairman  for 
United  Nations  Day. 

UN  Day  should  have  special  significance 
for  Americans.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
vided both  birthplace  and  homeplace  for  the 
United  Nations;  the  UN  has  enjoyed  vi^arm 
bipartisan  support  from  five  U.S.  Presidents, 
from  the  Congress  and  from  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people.  Sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations  has  been  a  major 
element  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  since  1945. 

As  UN  Day  Chairman,  I  know  that  you, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  various  State 
Governors,  Mayors  and  other  local  officials. 


will  encourage  appropriate  observances  of 
this  commemorative  event  throughout  the 
country.  This  year  the  United  Nations  is 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  Americans  should 
join  other  peoples  of  the  world  in  welcoming 
it  to  majority. 

I  am  happy  that  I  can  count  on  your  out- 
standing talents  and  ability  for  this  important 
job. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Mr.  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  300  Lakeside  Drive,  Oakland, 
Calif.] 

note:  The  President  on  the  same  day  issued  Procla- 
mation 3725,  "United  Nations  Day,  1966"  (2  Weekly 
Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  633;  31  F.R.  7107;  3  CFR 
1966  Comp.,  p.  53). 
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218     Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bills  Providing  for  the 
Disposal  of  Excess  Stockpiled  Commodities.    May  11,  1966 

THE  10  stockpile  disposal  bills  I  have  signed  — To  reduce  the  costs  of  maintaining  un- 
into  law  today  will  once  again  enable  us  to  necessary  inventories  o£  strategic  mate- 
reap  the  benefits  of  past  prudence  and  apply  rials. 

them  to  our  present  needs.  In  short,  by  moving  excess  commodities 

I  applaud  the  prompt  and  wise  action  of  from  stockpile  to  smelter  and  factory,  we 

the  Congress.  benefit  the  taxpayer  and  the  economy  as  a 

And  I  commend  the  truly  American  effort  whole, 

that  helped  make  this  legislation  a  reality —  The  10  measures  I  have  signed  today  bring 

the  close  partnership  of  the  executive  branch,  to  13  the  number  of  stockpile  bills  approved 

industry,  and  the  Congress.  by  Congress  at  this  session. 

These  10  bills  authorize  the  disposal  from  Twelve  remaining  bills  are  now  before  the 
our  stockpiles  of  vanadium,  chromite,  fluor-  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  are 
spar,  bismuth,  thorium,  asbestos,  rhodium,  awaiting  action.  I  urge  swift  passage  of 
ruthenium,  and  mica.  these  remaining  bills  to  enable  us  to  safe- 
All  of  these  commodities  are  needed  to  guard  the  national  interest,  sustain  a  healthy 
help  turn  the  wheels  of  commerce,  but  economy,  and  support  our  troops  in  Vietnam, 
among  them,  vanadium  ranks  as  the  most  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  write  a 
important.  This  metal  is  in  critically  short  strong  record  on  stockpile  legislation.  Un- 
supply.  It  is  vitally  needed  for  the  manufac-  der  the  leadership  of  our  distinguished 
ture  of  high-strength  steels  used  for  construe-  Senators  Russell  and  Symington  and  Repre- 
tion  and  for  tools,  and  as  a  special  alloy  in  sentatives  Rivers  and  Philbin,  I  am  confident 
our  aircraft  and  missile  programs.  that  Congress  will  achieve  this  goal. 

I    have   asked    the    Administrator    of   the  ^^^^.^  ^s  enacted,  the  bills  signed  by  the  President 

General   Services   Administration  to  begin  are  as  follows: 

moving  immediately  into  the  hands  of  indus-         H,R,  13365  (chromite) Public  Law  89-415 

try  the  vanadium  and  other  materials  covered  ,^„        ^    ,„           ,                1  ? t^^^J*  ^^n 

.       ,     -      .,     .  H.R.  13367  (fluorspar) Public  Law  89-416 

by  the  legislation.  (go  stat.  136) 

As  I  have  said  before,  our  stocks  of  excess         H.R.  13368  (bismuth) Public  Law  89-417 

metals  will  win  no  battles  while  they  lie  ,,^             ,  ,,        .       .    ,      l^?,?^f *  ^^n^ 

.                                                                    ^  H.R.  13371  (phlogopite  mica) .  .  Public  Law  89-418 

idle    in    storage    bins.    Instead,    they    are  (go  stat.  137) 

needed — and  needed  now:  H.R.  13373  (muscovite  mica)  . .   Public  Law  89-419 

—To  give  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  „^          o  /  u   r     x                i^lv^f  ^^V 

°  1.1  ^•^-  1357^  (rhodium) Public  Law  89-420 

the  arms  and  equipment  they  must  have  (go  stat.  138) 

to  do  the  job.  H.R.  13579  (thorium) Public  Law  89-421 

—To  maintain  orderly  markets  essential  ,,„        „    ,   ,        ,                  l^?v^^r'^^5^ 

.  .  H.R.  13580  (asbestos) Public  Law  89-422 

to  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  great  (go  stat.  138) 

American  industries  and  the  continued         H.R.  13663  (ruthenium) Public  Law  89-423 

hiffh  employment  of  American  workers.  ^,  „             ,        ,.      ,              1  , ,.  ^x'  ^n 

°  11.  r  ^^•^'  ^3774  (vanadium) Public  Law  89-424 

— To  help  improve  our  balance  of  pay-  (go  stat.  139) 

ments  position. 
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Before  adjournment  on  October  22,  Congress  en- 
acted 9  of  the  12  additional  stockpile  disposal  bills 
recommended  by  the  President.  For  his  statements 
upon  signing  these  measures,  see  Items  283  and  572. 

Details  as  to  the  status  of  the  3  remaining  bills  are 


printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  1547).  Statements  by  the 
President  on  signing  bills  for  the  disposal  of  stock- 
piled platinum,  bauxite,  and  molybdenum  are  printed 
above  as  Items  173  and  206. 


219    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Receiving  a  Report  on  Crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.    May  12, 1966 


1  AM  ENCOURAGED  by  the  report  on 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  April 
which  I  have  today  received  from  Chief  John 
B.  Layton  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  added  eflorts  and  added  re- 
sources vv^hich  have  been  thrown  into  the  war 
against  crime  in  the  District  during  the  past 
9  months  have  begun  to  show  results. 

In  April,  for  the  first  time  since  June  1962, 
the  number  of  Part  I  offenses*  reported  in 
the  District  decreased — by  7.3  percent — from 
the  number  reported  during  the  same  month 
of  the  previous  year. 

For  6  consecutive  months  crime  index 
offenses  (which  include  all  Part  I  offenses 
except  negligent  homicide,  nonforcible  rape 
and  larceny  under  $50)  have  decreased  from 
the  prior  year.  The  decrease  in  April  was 
an  encouraging  12.8  percent. 

For  6  consecutive  months  reports  of  house- 
breaking have  been  fewer  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

For  6  consecutive  months  reports  of  auto 
thefts  have  been  fewer  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

In  7  of  the  past  9  months,  and  for  the  last 

2  months,  reports  of  robberies  have  been 
fewer  than  in  the  previous  year. 


*Part  I  offenses  are:  criminal  homicide,  rape,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  housebreaking,  grand  lar- 
ceny, petit  larceny,  and  auto  theft. 


I  am  likewise  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  also  been  a  decrease  in  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  District.  Notwithstand- 
ing an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  young 
people  in  the  District,  the  number  of  com- 
plaints recorded  by  the  Juvenile  Court  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1966  was  23  percent 
below  those  recorded  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1965.  There  has  been  a  downward 
trend  in  juvenile  delinquency  for  over  a  year. 

There  is  no  reason  for  complacency  in 
these  figures,  but  there  is  reason  for  hope, 
and  for  confidence  that  we  can  do  better. 

I  have  urged  Chief  Layton  to  continue  the 
fine  efforts  of  the  Police  Department.  I  am 
grateful  to  all  those  other  parts  of  the  Wash- 
ington community  who  have  helped — the 
news  media,  the  parents,  the  schools,  the 
many  dedicated  people  who  are  bringing 
hope  and  opportunity  to  those  who  never 
dared  to  hope. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired  than 
a  National  Capital  free  of  crime.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  that  goal,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  report  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  to  suggest 
additional  steps  that  can  be  taken. 

note:  The  10 -page  report  (processed)  is  entided 
"Current  Status  and  Effectiveness  Report,  Special 
Anti-Crime  Programs"  and  is  dated  May  10,  1966. 
The  footnote  in  this  item,  marked  with  an 
asterisk,  is  part  of  the  statement  as  released. 
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220    Remarks  on  Presenting  Scholastic  Achievement  Awards  to  Three 
Blind  College  Students.    May  12^  1966 


Miss  Bowman,  Mr,  Dennis,  Miss  Gearreald, 
Secretary  Gilpatric,  Mr.  Merrill: 

When  my  friend  Ros  Gilpatric,  who  has 
served  his  country  and  his  generation  so  long 
and  so  well,  suggested  to  me  that  I  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  here  with  you 
folks  this  morning,  I  thought  this  was  one 
invitation  that  I  could  not  pass  up. 

I  am  really  very  grateful  to  not  only  my 
friend  Mr.  Gilpatric,  but  to  Miss  Bowman, 
Mr.  Dennis,  and  Miss  Gearreald  for  letting 
me  be  a  part  of  this  ceremony. 

You  don't  know  how  much  pride  and 
pleasure  I  feel  in  having  you  here  in  the 
Cabinet  Room,  I  am  sure  that  this  will  give 
hope  to  thousands  of  others  throughout  this 
great  land  of  ours. 

The  great  poet  Milton,  speaking  of  the 
fpjstrations  of  his  own  blindness,  once  said, 
"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

You  brilliant  young  people  that  are  here 
this  morning  did  not  choose  to  just  stand 
and  wait.  Instead,  you  chose  to  meet  life 
and  meet  it  on  its  own  terms — and  you  are 
conquering  it.  I  believe  that  this  achieve- 
ment which  we  honor  here  is  only  a 
beginning. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  if  I  may  look  back- 
wards, I  appointed  to  one  of  the  highest 
legal  offices  in  this  country,  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  person 
who  is  blind.  He  sits  there  in  authority  and 
in  judgment  on  the  most  powerful  corpora- 
tions in  the  land,  the  moneyed  interests,  and 
everyone,  for  that  matter,  who  is  concerned 
with  taxes — and  everyone  who  lives  here  is. 


He  is  only  one  of  many  who  are  so  handi- 
capped, who  are  now  serving  in  positions  of 
very  high  authority  and  responsibility,  not 
only  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  industrial  might  of  this  country. 

So  I  would  like  for  you  to  feel  that  you 
have  helped  yourselves  and  by  your  example 
you  have  done  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 
You  have  helped  thousands  of  others.  You 
have  provided  them  stimulation  and  inspira- 
tion. You  have  proved  beyond  any  doubt 
that  no  one  is  really  condemned  to  a  life  of 
frustration  and  failure  because  of  some 
accident  of  nature. 

You  have  helped  to  bring  the  light  of 
inspiration  into  what  we  might  call  the  dark- 
ness of  despair.  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
that  you  are  symbols  of  determination,  and 
it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  give  you  these 
awards  this  morning  which  really  reflect  the 
admiration,  the  applause,  and  I  might  say 
the  affection  of  not  only  your  President,  but 
of  your  countrymen. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:15  P-^^^*  i^  ^^^ 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  the  three  award  winners,  Bar- 
bara Ann  Bowman  of  Oberlin  College,  Ronald  A. 
Dennis  of  Williams  College,  and  Karen  L.  Gearreald 
of  Agnes  Scott  College.  He  also  referred  to  Roswell 
L.  Gilpatric,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  Allen  PL  Merrill,  President  of  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  which  sponsors  the  annual  scholastic 
achievement  awards  to  blind  students.  The  1966 
award  winners  were  assisted,  as  are  some  1,500  blind 
college  students  yearly,  by  recorded  instructional 
material  provided  by  the  national  nonprofit 
organization. 
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221     Remarks  at  a  Congressional  Dinner  Held  in  the  National  Guard 
Armory.    May  12,  1966 


Than\  you  Senator  Magnuson,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  Mr,  Speaker,  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield,  Majority  Leader  Albert,  Senator 
Smathers,  Congressman  Boggs,  my  dear 
friend  Jess  Larson,  who  has  been  chairman 
for  this  great  occasion,  my  fellow  Democrats: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight  with  so 
many  of  my  very  old  friends  as  well  as  some 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee.    [Applause] 

You  can  say  one  thing  about  those  hear- 
ings, although  I  don't  think  this  is  the  place 
to  say  it. 

Will  Rogers  once  said,  "I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  organized  political  party.  I  am 
a  Democrat."  I  ran  across  that  quotation 
last  night  in  a  magazine  article,  and  I  jotted 
down  what  it  said: 

"This  week,  any  Democrat  in  the  United 
States  could  borrow  Will  Rogers'  words  and 
describe  his  own  status  with  as  much  ac- 
curacy as  humor.  The  Democratic  Party 
is  disorganized,  in  debt,  and  leaderless. 
Democrats  are  wondering  where  their  next 
candidates  are  coming  from." 

That  article  appeared  shortly  before  the 
congressional  campaign  of  1954,  and  I  must 
confess  it  had  a  very  personal  meaning  for 
me.  It  said  the  Democrats  might  do  all 
right  in  the  House,  but  we  were  in  such  great 
trouble  in  the  Senate  "that  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  very  little  chance  of  ever  becoming 
majority  leader." 

Well,  the  voters  thought  otherwise.  They 
gave  President  Eisenhower  a  Congress  that 
could  get  things  done.  I  bring  this  up  to- 
night because  we  are  in  an  election  year  and 
I  want  to  remind  you  of  how  much  trouble 
the  Democrats  always  seem  to  have  in  an 
election  year  before  the  votes  are  counted. 


I  know  that  when  election  time  rolls 
around  this  year,  the  American  people  are 
not  going  to  disown  the  most  productive 
Congress  ever  assembled  under  the  greatest 
leadership  that  ever  led  a  Congress  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  I  know  I  am  not  going 
to,  and  I  don't  think  Senator  Long,  the 
Democratic  whip  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  Wilbur  Mills,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  Senator  Anderson  and  others  who 
made  such  a  contribution  are  ever  going  to 
let  our  people  forget  that  we  worked  together 
to  pass  the  Health  Insurance  Act  for  the 
Aged,  which  means  Medicare,  and  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  which  means  new  security 
and  hope  for  all  the  older  people  of  this 
country. 

Our  young  people  will  not  forget  that  we 
passed  the  first  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  and  the  Higher  Education  Acts 
for  all  the  young  people  of  this  country. 

Our  poor  will  not  forget  that  this  Congress 
passed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1965,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  They  will  not  forget 
Project  Head  Start,  or  the  Job  Corps,  or  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  or  VISTA,  or 
the  Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action 
Program. 

Our  servicemen  will  never  forget  that  it 
was  this  Congress  that  passed  the  Veterans 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  and  the  GI  bill. 

Our  immigrants  and  their  families  are  not 
going  to  forget  that  it  was  this  Congress  that 
passed  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Our  farmers  will  not  forget  that  when  the 
Democratic  administration  came  into  power, 
our  farm  income  was  a  Htde  over  |ii  billion, 
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and  it  has  increased  now  to  over  $15  billion. 

Our  workers  will  not  forget  the  fact  that 
we  passed  the  Manpower  Act,  the  Job  De- 
velopment Act,  and  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act. 

I  don't  think  that  our  minorities  will  ever 
forget  that  this  Congress  passed  the  historic 
Voting  Rights  Act.  That  is  the  first  effec- 
tive voting  rights  act  that  has  been  passed  in 
100  years. 

Our  city  dwellers  will  not  forget  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act,  or  the 
pioneering  program  of  rent  supplements  for 
low-income  people,  or  the  new  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  urban  growth  and  renewal 
projects.  Nor  will  they  forget  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
which  will  turn  the  legislative  promises  into 
live  realities  all  down  through  the  years  to 
come. 

Our  travelers  and  our  conservationists  will 
not  forget  the  Highway  Beautification  Act, 
or  the  Water  Pollution  Act,  or  the  air  control 
pollution  bill. 

Our  sick  and  our  suffering  citizens  will  not 
forget  the  heart  and  stroke  measure. 

Our  businessmen  will  not  forget  that  to- 
gether we  have  tonight  created  and  sustained 
the  longest  and  the  brightest  season  of  pros- 
perity in  all  American  history. 

Nor  will  labor,  or  the  consumer,  or  the 
wage  earner,  or  the  housewife  forget  the 
place  that  all  of  them  have  enjoyed  under 
the  Democratic  sun. 

All  this  was  only  a  promise  when  this 
Congress,  that  meets  here  tonight,  met  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  in  our  platform.  I 
am  proud  tonight  that  the  promises  in  that 
platform  have  been  redeemed.  Between  80 
and  90  percent  of  the  pledges  in  that  plat- 
form are  now  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America! 

I  defy  any  Congress  or  any  administration 


to  ever  equal  that  percentage  record.  And 
I  thank  the  Speaker  and  the  leadership  and 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  here  for  it. 

I  said  2  years  ago  that  our  society  will 
never  be  great  until  every  young  man  and 
woman  is  set  free  to  scan  the  farthest  reaches 
of  the  human  mind.  So  this  Congress 
heard,  and  this  Congress  acted.  We  lifted 
the  sights  and  we  stretched  the  horizons  of 
every  child  by  education.  We  made  every 
classroom  a  treasure  house,  and  every  teacher 
the  guardian  of  the  riches  by  which  a  great 
nation  is  built. 

I  said  2  years  ago  that  our  cities  are  de- 
cayed and  our  housing  is  inadequate  and 
our  transportation  is  inefficient.  This  Con- 
gress heard,  and  this  Congress  acted.  We 
have  created  a  landmark  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  we 
will  soon  create  another  Department  of 
Transportation. 

I  said  2  years  ago  that  the  beauty  of  our 
countryside  was  in  danger;  that  our  air  and 
our  water  were  polluted;  that  our  parks  and 
our  seashores  were  overcrowded.  And 
again  this  great  Congress,  led  by  great  lead- 
ers, heard  and  acted.  We  added  186,000 
acres  to  our  parks,  and  100  miles  to  our 
national  seashores.  We  acted  to  beautify 
our  highways.  We  passed  the  first  compre- 
hensive antipollution  measure  in  the  history 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  Congress  that  is  here  tonight  did  it, 
and  you  can  be  proud  of  it.  Your  people 
can  be  proud  of  you. 

But  the  task  is  not  yet  finished.  We  still 
have  work  to  do.  The  Great  Society  is  not 
a  safe  harbor.  It  is  not  a  resting  place,  a 
final  objective,  a  finished  work.  It  is  a 
challenge  constantly  to  be  renewed.  That 
is  our  goal — and  the  country  needs  every 
one  of  you  back  here  next  January,  not  to 
get  the  country  moving  again — some  think 
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it  is  moving  too  much  now — but  to  build 
a  foundation,  and  to  move  our  Nation 
forward. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing  to  you  to- 
night. I  spent  the  afternoon  walking  among 
the  armless  and  legless  men — our  fighting 
men  who  yesterday  were  in  Vietnam  carry- 
ing our  burdens  for  us.  I  hear  every  day 
from  those  who  are  troubled  and  frustrated 
about  Vietnam.  Some  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
any  action  there,  but  I  receive  thousands  of 
letters  from  people  all  over  this  land,  from 
our  men  in  Vietnam — and  I  talked  to  40  of 
them  this  afternoon. 

They  tell  me  that  the  people  of  our  country 
have  not  lost  the  spirit,  and  have  not  lost  the 
courage,  and  have  not  lost  the  wisdom  which 
has  kept  America  a  free  people  all  these 
years. 

I  came  to  this  town  35  years  ago.  Fresh 
in  m.y  memory  then  were  the  problems  that 
confronted  another  Democratic  President  in 
World  War  I,  and  I  saw  men  here  and  there, 
in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress,  and  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  who  had  opposing 
views  about  the  v/isdom  of  the  leadership  of 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1941,  and  was 
defeated  in  July  by  1,311  votes.  I  have 
always  wondered  if  it  wasn't  intended  that 
I  should  have  been,  because  the  next  month, 
as  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  cast  my  vote  to 
support  the  President  to  keep  from  sending 
the  Army  home.  That  vote  prevailed  by 
only  one  vote — 203  to  202.  I  am  glad  that 
my  district  was  represented  on  that  vote — 
that  I  hadn't  moved  over  to  the  Senate. 

But  when  you  think  what  those  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  went  through,  when  free- 
dom and  liberty  were  threatened,  and  the 
load  and  the  burden  that  they  and  their 
Congresses  carried,  and  the  division  that 
then  existed,  you  can  be  thankful  tonight  for 
this   Congress,   for   these   leaders,    for   the 


American  people  who  have  learned  at  pain- 
ful cost  that  freedom  is  not  indivisible. 

Our  people  have  learned  that  aggression, 
I  think,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  carries  the 
seeds  of  destruction  to  American  freedom. 
I  believe,  I  think  I  know,  that  the  majority 
of  our  countrymen  still  agree  with  the  words 
that  a  great  American  hero  spoke  a  long 
time  ago.  It  was  Sergeant  Alvin  York  who 
once  said,  ^'Liberty  and  freedom  and  democ- 
racy are  so  very  precious  that  you  do  not 
fight  to  win  them  once  and  then  stop.  You 
do  not  do  that.  Liberty  and  freedom  and 
demxocracy  are  prizes  that  are  awarded  only 
to  those  people  who  fight  to  win  them  and 
then  keep  on  fighting  eternally  to  hold 
them." 

Sergeant  York  was  not  a  man  of  war,  but 
of  peace.  His  message  has  meaning,  great 
meaning,  for  every  American,  and  every 
generation  of  Americans.  We  are  and  al- 
ways will  be  men  of  peace.  We  have  always 
hated  the  horror  of  war.  We  will  have  our 
differences  and  our  disputes  and  we  will  do 
it  without  questioning  the  integrity  or  the 
honor  of  our  fellow  man. 

But  we  as  a  nation  have  never  abandoned 
and  we  will  never  surrender  this  world  to 
those  who  want  to  dominate  it  and  to  those 
who  want  to  destroy  it. 

If  we  were  to  turn  our  backs  on  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam,  if  Vietnam  were  to  fall 
to  an  aggressor's  force,  what  an  empty  thing 
America's  commitment  to  liberty  would 
really  turn  out  to  be. 

So  I  say  tonight  to  my  party  and  to  my 
countrymen:  We  shall  stand  there  with 
honor.  We  shall  stand  there  with  courage. 
We  shall  stand  there  with  patience.  That  is 
the  stand  that  this  Congress  has  taken,  and 
that  is  the  stand  that  we  will  continue  to 
take.  It  is  the  stand,  I  believe,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  free  people  of  the  world  will 
respect.    It  is  the  stand  that  the  vast  majority 
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of  Americans  will  demand. 

So  I  say  to  you,  my  great  leaders  in  the 
Congress,  to  our  committee  chairmen  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  to  the  members  of 
every  one  of  those  committees,  go  out  there 
in  the  countryside  and  tell  them  this  fall  that 
America  will  persevere  until  peace  comes  to 
Vietnam.  That  is  our  dream.  That  is  our 
hope.  That  is  our  prayer.  And  when  that 
day  comes  there  will  be  rejoicing  in  our  land 
and  in  the  world. 

And  once  again  we  will  not  only  have  a 
peace-loving  people  that  seek  no  territory, 
that  seek  no  domination,  but  we  will  have 
a  peaceful  50  States  that  are  prosperous  as 
they  have  never  been  before.  We  will  have 
the  highest  per  capita  income  of  any  people 
anywhere.  We  will  have  the  best  housing 
and  the  best  health  and  the  best  education 


and  the  best  food  and  the  best  clothes  and 
the  best  recreation.  But  most  of  all,  we  will 
have  a  liberty  and  a  freedom  that  was 
dreamed  of  by  our  forefathers  and  that  is 
preserved  by  you. 
Good  night. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:42  p.m.  at  the 
National  Guard  Armory  in  Washington  before  a 
group  of  6,000  Democrats  present  at  the  fundraising 
dinner.  In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to  Sena- 
tor Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  Washington,  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Representative  John 
W.  McCormack  of  Massachusetts,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  House  Majority  Leader 
Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  Senator  George  A. 
Smathers  of  Florida,  Representative  Hale  Boggs  of 
Louisiana,  and  Jess  Larson,  former  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  vi^ho  served  as  chairman  for  the 
occasion. 

During  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to, 
among  others,  Senator  Pvussell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  and 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 


222  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
Transmitting  a  Summary  of  the  National  Atmospheric  Sciences 
Program^  Fiscal  Year  1967.    May  13, 1966 


Dear  Mr,  President:  (Dear  Mr.  Speaker:) 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  summary  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's "National  Atmospheric  Sciences 
Program"  for  Fiscal  Year  1967,  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

The  summary  covers  the  coordinated 
activities  of  10  Federal  agencies  engaged  in 
25  important  lines  of  scientific  research  and 
service.    These  eflorts  are  directed  at: 

— ^better  understanding  the  atmosphere  in 
vi^hich  we  live; 

— finding  nev^  ways  to  predict  the  weather; 

— providing  greater  insights  into  the  chal- 
lenge of  controlled  weather  modifica- 
tion. 

The  potential  economic  benefits  of  this 


research  are  enormous  and  important  not 
only  to  Americans,  but  to  men  everywhere. 

To  move  successfully  from  the  hopes  of 
research  to  the  reality  of  results  means  that 
we  must  first  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
atmosphere.  Much  of  the  progress  in  this 
field  will  come  from  the  Government's  at- 
mospheric science  program  which  supports 
research  and  experimentation  in  creative 
partnerships  across  the  nation  with  the 
scientific  community  and  industry. 

Taken  alone,  however,  our  own  studies 
and  research  will  not  be  enough,  for  the  en- 
vironment is  global  and  indivisible.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  a  storm  along  the 
Florida  coast  may  well  begin  off  the  shores 
of  another  continent. 

We  can  reach  our  goals  sooner  if  we  work 
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closely  with  other  nations  in  mutually  bene- 
ficial endeavors.  Together,  we  can  share 
our  knowledge  and  take  new  strides  to  cope 
with  the  ancient  enemies  of  storm  and 
drought  and  flood.  That  is  why  I  have  re- 
cendy  pledged  that  the  United  States  will 
participate  in  the  World  Weather  Watch, 
the  most  extensive  international  effort  yet 
devised  to  enhance  our  knowledge  of  the 
world's  atmosphere. 

The  world  has  already  begun  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  advanced  space  technology.  Two 
weather  satellites,  the  ESSA  i  and  2,  are 
now  in  orbit.  Through  these  scientific 
marvels,  intense  storms  on  both  sides  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  were  detected  in  time  to  help 
minimize  danger  and  damage.  This  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  vast  promise  modern 


science  holds,  in  peaceful  pursuits,  to  unlock 
the  mysteries  of  our  atmosphere  and  to  make 
our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children  easier 
and  happier. 

I  urge  the  committees  of  Congress  inter- 
ested in  the  atmospheric  sciences  program  to 
consider  the  attached  summary  report. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  President  transmitted  ICAS  Report  No.  10, 
entitled  "National  Atmospheric  Sciences  Program, 
Fiscal  Year  1967"  (48  pp.).  The  report,  dated 
January  1966,  was  prepared  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  for  Atmospheric  Sciences  and  made 
available  "for  official  use  only"  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology. 


223  Remarks  on  Signing  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bills  Providing 
Funds  for  the  National  Teacher  Corps  and  the  Rent  Supplement 
Program.    May  13,  1966 


Mr.  Vice  President,  Secretary  Gardner  and 
Secretary  Weaver,  Senator  Mansfield,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  my 
friends: 

On  January  20,  1937,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt mounted  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  for  his 
Second  Inaugural.  That  day,  he  reaffirmed 
for  his  people  one  true  measurement  of  our 
advancement  as  a  nation: 

"The  test  of  our  progress,"  he  said,  ''is  not 
whether  v^^e  add  to  the  abundance  of  those 
who  have  much;  it  is  whether  we  provide 
enough  for  those  who  have  little." 

Franklin  Roosevelt — and  the  men  of  Con- 
gress— won  enduring  honor  because  they 
made  this  century  a  century  of  hope:  Hope 
for  the  dispossessed  people  of  the  earth,  hope 
for  all  the  poor  and  the  forgotten. 

Today  as  we  meet  here  with  the  signing 
of  this  act,  we  mark  a  new  beginning,  a 


beginning  of  two  bold  programs — the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  and  the  Rent  Supple- 
ment Program. 

It  has  been  many  months  since  Congress 
authorized  both  of  these  programs.  But  the 
appropriations  needed  to  translate  idea  into 
reality  were  slow  in  coming. 

Today,  however,  we  mark  the  end  of  hope 
and  struggle  for  these  legislative  programs. 
And  today  we  can  be  proud  that  this  is  still 
the  century  of  hope;  that  a  great  nation  is 
still  meeting  the  challenge  to  "provide 
enough  for  those  who  have  little." 

For  the  first  time.  Congress  is  enabling 
private  enterprise  to  take  a  direct  hand  in 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  poor  families. 
At  an  average  cost  of  $600  per  housing  unit, 
we  will  help  low-income  families  have  decent 
housing.  Thus  we  are  being  not  only  com- 
passionate, but  cost-conscious.    Because  our 
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present  cost-per-unit  for  public  housing  aver- 
ages in  excess  of  f  1,000. 

This  program  is  very  modest,  but  it  is 
flexible  and  imaginative,  and  it  is  experi- 
mental. It  puts  a  nev^  tool  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  helping  to  build  better  housing 
for  all  Americans.  While  every  man's  house 
cannot  be  a  castle,  it  need  not  be  a  hovel. 

Among  those  who  have  little,  there  are 
also  those  who  have  littie  learning,  and  they 
have  litde  opportunity  for  it. 

For  these,  the  schoolchildren  of  our  city 
slums  and  our  rural  pockets,  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  will  mean  a  great  deal. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  wait 
before  launching  the  Teacher  Corps — wait 
until  there  are  more  funds,  wait  until  things 
are  setded  in  Vietnam,  wait  until  education 
programs  are  on  a  firmer  footing.  Wait 
until  we — oh,  just  wait,  wait,  wait! 

To  them  I  must  this  morning  reply:  This 
is  no  time  to  wait.  The  men  and  women 
who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
Teacher  Corps  have  already  waited  long 
enough.  The  slum  schools  which  urgently 
need  our  attention  and  need  our  assistance 
have  v/aited  long  enough.  And  the  poor 
children  of  this  Nation  who  desperately  re- 
quire attention  now  must  not  wait  any  longer 
for  this  help. 

That  is  why  I  have  instructed  Secretary 
Gardner  and  Commissioner  Howe  to  take 
steps  immediately  to  launch  the  Teacher 
Corps,  to  recruit  and  to  train  the  maximum 
number  that  this  very  small  appropriation 
will  allow.  By  next  fall,  those  teachers  will 
be  on  duty. 

V/e  will  seek  high  quality  and  deep  com- 
mitment among  all  those  who  serve.  They 
must  be  like  the  young  volunteer  from  Ma- 
con, Georgia,  who  wrote,  "I  don't  particu- 
larly get  pleasure  out  of  being  in  the  slums, 
but  I  want  to  do  something  about  them. 
The  Teacher  Corps  will  prepare  me  to  work 


in  any  area  at  any  time,  and  it  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  lifetime." 

They  must  be  like  JoAnn  Navorr  and 
Frances  Nichols  and  Alberto  Huerta — three 
of  the  first  Teacher  Corps  volunteers  whom 
you  see  here  on  the  platform  with  me  today, 
JoAnn,  who  comes  from  Los  Angeles,  is  a  re- 
turned Peace  Corps  volunteer  and  a  qualified 
language  instructor.  Frances,  a  student  at 
Berea  College  in  Kentucky,  helped  organize 
the  Appalachia  volunteers  and  worked  with 
the  poor  children  in  Kentucky  for  more 
than  2^/2  years.  Alberto,  who  comes  from 
Laredo,  Texas,  and  is  fluent  in  Spanish, 
wants  to  be  a  teacher  of  Mexican-American 
children. 

There  was  a  period  when  I  was  a  teacher 
of  Mexican-American  children.  It  gave  me 
the  greatest  satisfaction  of  my  life. 

We  need  more  volunteers  like  these  three. 
I  don't  know,  Alberto,  where  you  will  go. 
You  may  not  follow  the  route  I  did  after  I 
left  that  Mexican- American  school.  But  you 
can't  ever  tell.  They  will  do  a  lot  for  you 
while  you  are  trying  to  help  them. 

The  other  night  after  Ray  Scherer's  tele- 
vision broadcast,  one  of  Mike  Mansfield's 
colleagues  and  one  of  my  Senate  friends,  said 
to  me,  "Weil,  all  my  life  I  heard  that  any 
boy  born  in  America  had  a  chance  to  grow 
up  and  be  President,  and  nov/  I  believe  it." 

So  the  hour  is  already  late.  Many  June 
graduates  who  were  considering  the  Teacher 
Corps  have  begun  already,  because  it  is  late, 
to  look  elsewhere  for  the  year  ahead. 

I  appeal  to  them  all  over  this  Nation  this 
morning  to  reconsider  that  decision.  I  call 
on  them  to  think  again  about  coming  and 
helping  us  and  helping  those  more  unfortu- 
nate. No  service  at  this  time  could  be  more 
valuable  to  your  country. 

I  also  call  on  the  Congress  to  reconsider — 
to  make  available  the  funds  that  we  need, 
and  we  desperately  need,  for  a  Teacher  Corps 
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in  fiscal  1967.  I  hope  that  Congress,  which 
has  already  done  so  much  for  so  many,  will 
do  just  a  little  more,  and  give  the  Teacher 
Corps  a  chance  to  help  others. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  how  bit- 
ter is  the  want  and  how  great  the  need  of 
poverty's  prisoners.  I  know,  too,  what  a  de- 
cent house  and  what  a  decent  education  can 
really  do  to  end  that  want  and  to  help  fill 
that  need. 

It  was  years  ago  that  Justice  Holmes  told 
a  reunion  of  his  Harvard  classmates  that 
they  were  fortunate  because,  as  he  said,  and 
I   quote,   "In   our   youth   our   hearts   were 


touched  with  fire." 

Today  it  is  not  enough  to  touch  v/ith  fire 
the  hearts  of  just  a  few  in  this  country.  We 
must  take  the  light  to  all  the  dark  places  in 
this  Nation,  and  here  this  morning,  in  your 
presence,  with  God  as  our  witness,  we  make 
that  start. 

note:  The  President  spoke  shortly  after  11  a.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  In  his  open- 
ing words  he  referred  to  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Robert  C.  Weaver,  and  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana. 

As  enacted,  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1966,  is  Public  Law  89-426  (80  Stat.  141). 


224    Menioranaum  on  June  Buying  by  Federal  Agencies. 
May  13,  1966 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies 
Subject:  Prevention  of  June  Buying 

I  want  you  to  take  steps  immediately  to 
see  that  there  is  no  so-called  "J^^^  buying" 
in  your  department  or  agency  this  year. 
Wasteful  purchasing  and  inventory  practices 
are  an  affront  to  the  taxpayer  and  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

The  ordering  of  goods  and  services  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  prevent  the  lapse  of 
available  appropriation  balances  is  indefen- 
sible at  any  time.  It  is  absolutely  unthink- 
able this  year — vi^ith  men  fighting  and  dying 
in  Vietnam  and  inflationary  pressures  worry- 
ing us  at  home. 

I  am  asking  each  of  you  personally  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  insure  that  in  your 
department  or  agency: 

— orders  for  supplies,  materials,  and  equip- 


ment are  kept  to  the  minimum  needed 
to  carry  on  essential,  approved  programs. 
— inventories  are  held  to  normal  levels. 
— new  contracts  for  future  services  and 
advance   payments    to   contractors   and 
vendors  are  made  only  in  accordance 
with  established  plans. 
By  May  18,  will  you  please  report  to  me, 
through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  specific  steps  you  have  taken  to 
provide  top   level  control  of  your  depart- 
ment's purchases  during  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year,  in  the  context  of  preventing 
June  buying. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  In  response  to  the  President's  memorandum, 
Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze  submitted  on 
June  14  a  memorandum  report  on  steps  taken 
throughout  the  executive  branch  to  prevent  "June 
buying."  The  text  of  the  report,  issued  as  a  White 
House  press  release,  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  773). 
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225    Memorandum  on  the  Charging  of  Fees  for  Government  Services. 
May  17,  1966 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Agencies 
Subject:  User  charges 

When  the  Federal  Government  provides 
special  services  for  special  groups,  it  is  both 
good  economics  and  good  government  to 
charge  fees  for  these  services 
— good  economics,  because  user  charges 
make  possible  an  efficient  allocation  of 
resources  among  alternative  programs 
— good  government,  because  user  charges 
ensure  equitable  treatment  of  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer. 
At  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  February   11, 
1965,  I  emphasized  the  importance  of  user 
charges  and  called  on  each  of  you  to 

— develop  and  actively  support  legislative 
proposals    to    establish    or    revise    user 
charges 
—review  and  keep  up-to-date  user  charges 
w^iich  are  established  administratively. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  just  re- 
leased a  report  on  the  results  of  the  user 
charge   program    during   fiscal   year    1965. 
Progress  v^as  made.     These  are  the  high- 
lights: 

— collections    from    user    charges    v^^ere 
$1,408  million,  up  $137  million  over 
the  year  before 
— Congress  enacted  three  significant  user 
charge  measures  w^hich 
.  .made  permanent  the  5%  ticket  tax  on 

air  passenger  travel 
. .  increased  Patent  Office  fees — for  the 

first  time  since  1932 
.  .  increased  security  registration  fees. 


— Executive    departments    and    agencies, 
through  administrative  action,  increased 
171  fees,  decreased  28  fees,  and  estab- 
lished 56  new  fees.    For  example 
.  .  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  estab- 
lished a  new  fee  for  the  conversion  of 
U-233   uranyl  nitrate  to  oxide  and 
metal 
.  .the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
increased  fees  for  establishing  toler- 
ances for  pesticide  chemicals 
.  .the    Agricultural    Stabilization    and 
Conservation  Service  substantially  de- 
creased   fees    charged    to    producers 
applying     for     price-support     loans, 
reflecting  a  simplified  loan  operations 
procedure. 
All   of  these   accomplishments   represent 
progress,  but  there  is  still  much  to  do. 

First,  important  user  charge  measures  re- 
quested in  my  budget  are  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress.  These  proposals  involve 
diverse  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Their  passage  would  add  $326  million  in 
user  charge  receipts.  Transportation  user 
charges  alone — for  air,  highway,  and  water- 
way transportation — would  add  $245  million. 
/  again  call  on  each  of  you  to  give  user 
charge  legislative  proposals  your  continuing 
active  support. 

Second,  the  responsibility  for  reviewing 
and  revising  administrative  user  charges  is 
a  continuing  one.  These  charges  should  re- 
flect the  costs  of  providing  service:  if  costs 
rise,  user  charges  should  be  increased;  if 
costs  fall,  user  charges  should  be  reduced. 
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I  again  as\  you  to  \eep  admiftistrative 
user  charges  current. 

User  charges  are  an  essential  element  in 
responsible  Federal  fiscal  management.  I 
am  determined   that  user  charges  in  this 


administration  will  be  as  comprehensive  and 
current  as  our  efforts  can  make  them. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  report  to  which 
the  President  referred  is  entitled  "User  Charges; 
Annual  Progress  Report"  (May  1966,  25  pp.)- 


226    Remarks  Upon  Accepting  on  Behalf  of  the  Nation  the 

Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Fine  Arts  Collection.    May  17,  1966 


Mr.  Vice  Presidcjit,  Justice  Fortas,  Secretary 
Udall,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Hirshhorn,  Mr,  Ripley, 
Mr,  Stevens,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

This  is  a  magnificent  day  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  will  visit  our  Capital  in  the  years  to 
come. 

It  is  also  a  very  inspiriPxg  climax  to  a  career 
that  has  been  devoted  to  art.  From  the  days 
of  his  youth  in  Brooklyn  when  he  first  be- 
gan collecting  reproductions  of  art  work, 
until  this  very  hour,  this  distinguished 
American,  Joseph  Hirshhorn,  has  been 
driven  by  a  passion  for  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. Throughout  the  world  he  has  sought 
the  great  art  of  our  time,  those  expressions 
of  man's  will  to  make  sense  of  his  experience 
on  earth,  to  find  order  and  meaning  in  the 
physical  v/orld  about  him,  and  to  render 
what  is  familiar  in  a  very  new  way. 

I  know  that  Joseph  Hirshhorn  will  go  on 
seeking  out  the  best  in  modern  painting  and 
sculpture  for  many  years  to  com.e,  but  he 
will  never  have  a  finer  hour  than  this,  for 
today  he  offers  the  fruits  of  a  lifetime  in  the 
full  service  of  art  to  all  the  citizens  of  a  grate- 
ful Nation.  Few  men  have  been  privileged 
to  make  such  a  gift  to  their  generation  and 
to  all  of  those  that  will  come  after  them. 

Several  months  ago  Mrs.  Johnson  jour- 
neyed to  Joseph  Hirshhorn's  home  in  Con- 
necticut. I  wasn't  sure  she  would  ever  come 
back.     But  she  is  here  today  and  she  did 


come  back  filled  with  awe  and  admiration 
for  the  great  works  that  were  collected  there. 
She  came  back,  too,  with  a  great  sense  of 
affection  and  respect  for  the  owners  of  that 
work.  She  has  told  me  many  times  since 
then  of  her  hope  that  Mr.  Hirshhorn  would 
see  his  way  clear  to  make  his  collection 
available  to  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

Many  suggestions  were  made  to  Mr. 
Hirshhorn  about  the  disposition  of  his  col- 
lection, as  well  there  might  be,  and  I  think 
every  proffer  that  was  made  to  him  I  heard 
about  the  next  morning  by  rumor  from 
people  who  were  frightened  by  it.  These 
offers  came  from  among  private  collectors 
and  they  realized  that  his  collection  v/as  vir- 
tually without  parallel  in  its  field.  That 
he  has  now  chosen  the  Nation's  Capital  is  a 
cause  for  real  celebration,  great  pride  of  all 
of  us,  and,  Mr.  Hirshhorn,  the  deepest  grati- 
tude of  the  American  people. 

Now  v/e  mmst  go  forward.  We  must  be- 
gin to  build  a  museum  that  is  worthy  of  the 
collection,  and  worthy  of  our  highest  aspi- 
rations for  this  beautiful  city,  the  Capital  of 
our  country.  Washington  is  a  city  of  power- 
ful institutions,  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  strongest  nation  on  earth,  the  place  v/here 
democratic  ideals  are  translated  into  reality, 
where  we  are  not  just  concerned  with 
appearance,  but  with  achievement. 

Washington  also  must  be  a  place  of  beauty 
and  a  place  of  learning.    Its  buildings  and 
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its  thoroughfares,  its  schools  and  its  concert 
halis,  its  museums,  should  reflect  a  people 
whose  commitment  is  to  the  best  that  is 
within  them  ever  to  dream. 

So  in  the  National  Gallery  collection,  in 
the  Freer  and  the  Corcoran  Galleries,  in  the 
museums  of  the  Smithsonian,  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  that  is  to  come,  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  plan — and  now,  in  the  Hirsh- 
horn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden — we 
have  the  elements  of  a  capital  of  beauty  and 
a  capital  of  learning  that  is  no  less  impressive 
than  its  power. 

So,  Mr.  Hirshhorn,  here  this  morning,  in 
the  beautiful  Rose  Garden  of  the  White 
House,  on  the  steps  of  the  White  House 
itself,  we  accept  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  your  splendid  gift  to  all  of  youi 
fellow  citizens.  We  shall  treasure  it.  We 
shall  use  it  well  in  giving  pleasure  and  en- 
lightenment to  men  and  women  of  every  age, 
to  men  and  women  from  every  walk  of  life. 


And  now  to  the  10  million  who  visit  this 
Capital  each  year  we  say  to  them  that  we 
have  a  very  special  inducement  in  store  for 
you,  one  that  we  think  that  every  visitor  will 
want  to  partake  of  and  participate  in  and 
enjoy  as  the  result  of  the  patriotism  and  the 
generosity  of  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished philanthropists — Joseph  Hirshhorn. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  noon  in  the  Rose  Gar- 
den at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words  he 
referred  to  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Abe  Fortas, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn  and  his  wife  Olga,  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts.  Tiie  collection  of  6,300  paintings,  drawings, 
and  sculptures,  valued  at  $25  million — 150  million, 
constitutes  one  of  the  largest  private  art  collections 
in  the  world. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  on  the  same 
day  transmitted  a  draft  bill  providing  for  the  con- 
struction and  administration  by  the  Smithsonian  of 
the  proposed  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden  (see  Item  227). 


227    Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Proposing  EstabHshment  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 

Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden.    May  17, 1966 


Dear  Mr,  President:  (Dear  Mr,  Speaker:) 
One  of  the  greatest  privately-owned  collec- 
tions of  contemporary  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings in  the  world  has  been  offered  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Hirsh- 
horn Foundation. 

I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  legislation  enabling  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  accept  this  gift  on  behalf 
of  all  our  people. 

GIFTS   OF   THE   PAST 

The  Nation  has  been  fortunate  in  the  great 
tradition  of  private  contributions  which  have 


enriched  the  cultural  life  of  its  Capital  City. 
James  Smithson's  bequest,  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
1846,  and  thus  to  the  foundation  of  a  national 
center  of  learning  and  the  arts.  William 
Corcoran  made  an  enduring  contribution  to 
the  life  of  the  Capital  by  founding,  in  1859, 
the  gallery  that  bears  his  name.  Early  in 
this  century  Charles  Freer  donated  to  the 
Institution  the  splendid  collection  of  Oriental 
art  that  since  1922  has  been  housed  in  the 
Freer  Gallery. 

In  1937  Congress  accepted  the  magnificent 
gift  of  Andrew  Mellon  that  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.    Then 
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m  1938,  farsighted  legislation  laid  out  the 
program  of  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts,  which  is  joining  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  the  Smithsonian's  restored  Patent 
Office  Building. 

Washington  is  emerging  as  a  major  cul- 
tural center,  befitting  the  capital  of  a  great 
nation.  During  recent  years,  the  tempo  of 
this  development  has  quickened,  and  our 
citizens  have  caught  the  vision  of  a  Wash- 
ington equal  in  beauty  and  learning  to  the 
power  of  its  institutions.  Encouraging  evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  outpouring  of  gifts  for  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts. 


THE   HIRSHHORN   GIFT 


Now  a  superlative  collection  of  works  of 
contemporary  art,  enough  to  furnish  an  en- 
tire museum,  has  been  offered  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  It  affords  Washington 
a  brilliant  opportunity  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  its  cultural  offerings. 

That  we  may  seize  this  opportunity  I  am 
transmitting,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress,  the  attached  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden.  This  legis- 
lation would  provide  an  appropriate  Mall 
site  on  which  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  would  be  authorized 
to  construct  a  gallery  of  art  and  a  garden  of 
sculpture,  to  be  known  as  the  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 

The  Hirshhorn  Collection  is  the  fruit  of 
a  lifetime  of  dedicated  effort  and  discerning 
judgment,  and  its  presentation  to  America 
is  a  testament  to  the  generosity  and  public 


spirit  of  its  donor.  More  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred pieces  of  sculpture  and  over  four  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  paintings  and  drawings, 
with  a  total  value  in  excess  of  twenty-five 
million  dollars,  have  been  offered,  together 
with  a  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  works. 

The  enjoyment  of  our  people,  and  the 
contributions  to  knowledge  that  will  result 
from  the  acceptance  of  this  grand  offer,  are 
truly  beyond  price.  Millions  of  Americans 
will  soon  be  able  to  see,  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  National  Gallery  and  its  m^aster- 
pieces  of  painting  from  earlier  centuries,  the 
work  of  those  who  have  shaped  the  art  of 
our  time. 

Thus  Joseph  Hirshhorn's  gift  will  enrich, 
not  only  the  city  of  Washington,  but  the  citi- 
zens of  every  State  who  visit  their  nation's 
Capital. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  respond  to  this 
magnificent  offer  by  adopting  the  measure  I 
am  forwarding  today. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  draft  bill  forwarded  with  the 
President's  letter  was  included  in  the  White  House 
release.  For  the  President's  remarks  on  Novem- 
ber 7  upon  signing  the  measure,  see  Item  587. 

On  May  21  the  White  House  announced  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  Paul  Mellon, 
President  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  and  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  concerning  the 
site  of  the  proposed  Sculpture  Garden.  The  release 
stated  that  the  Garden  would  be  located  in  L'Enfant 
Square,  a  four-acre  park  area  between  the  Natural 
History  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
on  the  north  side  of  the  MaU. 

See  also  Item  226. 
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Mayor  Daley,  Governor  Kerner,  my  delight- 
ful friends,  Governor  Branigin  of  Indiana 
and  Governor  Breathitt  of  Kentucky  and 
Governor  Bryant  of  Florida,  my  very  able 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary  Wirtz,  my  be- 
loved colleague  for  many  years  and  my 
friend,  Senator  Douglas,  distinguished 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Mr,  Saxon, 
Mr,  Siragusa,  Mr,  Krim,  Members  of  the 
great  Illinois  congressional  delegation,  rev- 
erend clergy,  Archbishop  Cody,  Bishop  Ford, 
Rabbi  Cohen,  my  fellotv  Democrats: 

When  I  arrived  in  your  city  tonight,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  remark  I  made  several  weeks 
ago  to  the  mayors'  convention  in  Washing- 
ton. I  told  them  that  whenever  the  burdens 
of  the  Presidency  seemed  unusually  heavy, 
I  always  remind  myself  that  it  could  be 
worse.  I  just  might  have  been  a  mayor  of 
a  city  instead  of  President  of  the  United 
States! 

There  is  no  more  important  job  in  public 
life.  We  in  Washington  can  pass  laws.  We 
can  develop  forward-looking  programs  for 
all  the  people.  But  those  laws  and  those 
programs  have  to  be  carried  out  by  far- 
sighted  and  talented  and  capable  leaders 
back  in  the  local  communities. 

The  people  of  this  great  city  of  Chicago 
are  unusually  fortunate.  For  more  than  a 
decade  now  you  have  enjoyed  the  steadfast 
leadership  of  a  man  who  is  recognized  the 
world  over  as  a  great  and  talented  municipal 
executive — your  courageous  and  intelligent 
and  hardworking  mayor,  Richard  J.  Daley — 
the  number  one  mayor  in  all  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Every  time  I  visit  Chicago,  the  progress 
that  you  have  made  impresses  me.  Your 
lakefront  grows  more  beautiful,  year  by  year. 
Your  office  buildings,  your  houses,  your 
schools,  and  your  thoroughfares  are  now 


being  imitated  by  the  city  planners  in  the 
other  cities  throughout  the  land. 

We  are  living  tonight  in  what  I  have 
called  the  century  of  change — and  in  Chi- 
cago you  are  making  certain  that  it  is  a 
change  for  the  better.  And  that  is  the  same 
goal  that  we  are  striving  for  in  your  Na- 
tional Capital  in  Washington. 

And  I  want  to  remind  you  people  of  Illi- 
nois that  you  are  equally  fortunate  in  having 
an  able,  aggressive,  and  attractive  Governor, 
my  old  friend.  Otto  Kerner.  I  know  that 
none  of  the  Governors  will  take  any  offense 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  believe  him  to  be  one 
of  the  best  50.  And  I  am,  too,  so  happy  to 
have  with  me  tonight  another  son  of  Illinois 
and  Chicago,  a  brilliant  scholar  from  this 
delightful  city,  the  great  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Willard  V/irtz. 

And  when  each  of  you  votes  for  Adlai 
Stevenson  III  for  State  Treasurer,  you  will 
have  your  funds  well-managed  and  well- 
secured.  And  I  hope  that  you  won't  forget 
him  when  the  election  comes  around. 

And  I  don't  want  you  to  forget  that  a  vote 
for  Don  Prince  for  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  will  be  a  vote  for  better 
schools  for  every  schoolchild  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

You  people  are  fortunate,  you  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for:  You  have  one  of  the  best 
and  the  most  effective  congressional  delega- 
tions in  all  the  House  of  Representatives — 
one  which  gives  wholehearted  support  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  And  I  just  could  not 
come  to  the  city  of  Chicago  and  to  Cook 
County  without  thanking  you  for  each  one 
of  these  men:  first.  Bill  Dawson;  Congress- 
man Kluczynski;  Congressman  O'Hara; 
Congressman  Murphy;  Congressman  Yates; 
Congressman  Pucinski;  Congressman  Danny 
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Rostenkowski;  Congressman  Annunzio; 
Congressman  Ronan. 

And  that's  a  test  for  a  fellow  from  Texas! 

We  have  one  man  with  us  tonight  who 
can  testify  to  that  from  personal  experience — 
my  old  friend,  and  one  of  the  great  Senators 
of  our  time,  Paul  Douglas.  I  was  thinking 
about  Senator  Douglas  as  I  was  preparing 
these  remarks  on  my  way  out  here  today — 
about  his  vision,  about  his  capabilities,  about 
his  deep  love  and  his  deep  devotion  to  this 
country  for  which  he  fought  in  World  War 
II  and  for  which  he  has  fought  every  day  of 
his  public  life. 

Senator  Douglas  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
service  of  humanity.  For  28  years  he  was  a 
great,  outstanding  teacher  at  your  University 
of  Chicago.  And  when  the  call  of  public 
service  came,  he  went  to  Washington  to  help 
remake  our  country,  remake  it  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  with  the  same  wisdom 
with  which  he  used  to  mold  the  minds  of 
the  young  people  of  the  Midwest. 

I  know  how  Senator  Douglas  must  have 
felt  while  taking  his  seat  in  the  Congress. 
I  remember  very  well  my  own  emotions 
when  I  caught  a  train  to  leave  my  State  for 
the  first  time  to  go  to  Washington  as  a  young 
man  back  in  Novemiber  193 1 — some  35  years 
ago. 

I  took  along  on  that  train  more  than  a 
suitcase.  I  took  some  dreams  and  some 
hopes  and  some  ideas.  All  of  them  were 
based  on  my  belief  that  we  could  do  much 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  average  American. 
I  have  never  forgotten  those  dreams  or  those 
hopes.  And  tonight,  with  the  help  of  a 
wonderful  Congress  that  the  people  have 
given  us,  I  seem  to  see  some  of  those  dreams 
come  true. 

I  remembered  then — and  I  remember 
now — Edmund  Burke *s  statement  that  was 
made  more  than  175  years  ago,  that  "Gov- 
ernment is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom 


to  provide  for  human  wants.  Men  have  a 
right  that  these  wants  should  be  provided  for 
by  this  wisdom." 

And  that  is  what  this  administration  and 
this  Congress  have  been  trying  to  do — pro- 
vide for  human  wants. 

I  was  working  to  provide  for  human  wants 
back  in  the  days  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  And  tonight  one  of  the 
great  pleasures  that  I  get  from  coming  to 
Chicago  is  to  see  that  great  Federal  judge, 
Bill  Campbell,  who  in  those  days  v/as  NYA 
Administrator  of  Illinois  and  I  was  NYA 
Administrator. 

And  I  don't  think  it  was  Bill  that  said  this, 
but  I  didn't  really  believe  then  that  he  would 
grace  the  bench  as  he  has  all  these  years, 
when  I  saw  him  as  NYA  Administrator,  and 
I  know  he  must  not  have  ever  envisioned 
me  where  I  am  tonight.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  my  television  show  the  other  night 
down  at  the  ranch  that  some  of  you  may 
have  seen,  one  of  my  neighbors  came  up  to 
me  and  he  said,  "Lyndon,  you  know  I've 
heard  all  my  life  that  a  boy,  any  boy,  born 
in  America  had  a  chance  to  someday  grow 
up  and  be  President.     And  now  I  believe  it!" 

Even  in  this  day  of  prosperity,  even  in 
this  day  of  great  afHuence,  the  needs  of  our 
people  are  deep  and  they  are  broad  and  they 
are  wide. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  changes  in  the  35  years 
that  I  have  been  in  Washington.  And  that 
is  exacdy  how  it  should  have  been.  When 
we  do  not  change  we  remain  static  and  we 
do  not  go  forward. 

We  have  made  progress  in  these  35  3^ears. 
In  three  decades  we  have  seen  more  progress 
in  this  great  country  than  all  of  the  civiliza- 
tions in  history  could  even  imagine. 

I  saw  the  other  day  that  one  critic  was 
complaining  about  how  the  1958  dollar  was 
worth  more  than  the  one  that  we've  got 
today. 
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I  wondered  why  he  stopped  at  1958. 
Look  at  what  has  happened  since  I  went  to 
Washington  in  1931  and  brought  my  hopes 
and  my  suitcase  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  real  question  is  not  how  much  the 
dollar  was  worth  then  but  how  much  the 
workingman  could  buy  with  his  pay 
envelope. 

I  asked  my  economists  when  I  heard  o£ 
that  statement — and  I  didn't  have  any  when 
I  got  on  the  train  to  leave  home  from  Texas — 
to  take  all  the  1932  statistics  and  to  convert 
them  for  me  to  1965  prices. 

And  here  is  the  story  that  those  figures 
tell: 

In  1932,  the  average  factory  worker  made 
$17  a  week  when  Roosevelt  became  Presi- 
dent. Now,  you're  going  to  say  that  $17 
bought  more — and  it  did.  But  you  convert 
that  $17  into  today's  dollars,  1966  dollars, 
and  it  will  buy  only  $39  worth  of  today's 
goods. 

But  today's  factory  worker  does  not  get 
$39,  today's  factory  worker  buys  fin  worth 
of  goods.  His  true  purchasing  power  has 
increased  by  300  percent.  Now  that's  what's 
been  done  for  the  average  worker. 

Now  let's  take  the  case  of  the  farmer.  In 
1932,  the  average  farmer  cleared  $304  a  year. 
When  you  convert  that  in  today's  dollar,  it 
will  buy  S869  worth  of  goods. 

But  the  average  farmer  today  can  actually 
buy  not  I869  worth  of  goods  but  $4,280 
worth  of  goods.  He  has  a  purchasing  power 
400  percent  greater  than  he  had  in  1932. 
And  that  may  be  why  the  Democratic  Party 
with  the  workers  and  the  farmers  carried 
44  States  in  1964  and  are  going  to  carry  that 
many  more  in  1966. 

Now  what  about  the  people  that  are  not 
workers  or  not  farmers.  Well,  I'll  tell  you 
what's  happened  to  them. 

Their  dividends  have  multiplied  threefold. 
They  rose  from  6.4  billion  in  1932  to  nearly 


19  billion  last  year.  And  remember  that 
these  are  dollars  with  the  same  purchasing 
power — from  6  to  19. 

When  I  came  to  Washington,  nearly  5  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  were  illiterate.  We 
have  cut  that  figure  in  half  today. 

The  average  American  had  only  an  eighth 
grade  education.  Today  he  gets  almost  four 
years  of  high  school — and  before  the  end  of 
my  lifetime  I  want  to  see  him — the  average 
American — get  a  college  education.  And 
that's  what  we  are  working  for. 

Back  when  I  went  to  the  Capital  a  new- 
born child  could  expect  to  live  to  be  62  years 
of  age. 

A  child  born  today  can  expect  to  be  around 
until  the  year  2036 — a  life  expectancy  of 
more  than  70  years.  And  I  hope  that  with 
the  progress  we're  making  with  our  cancer 
and  our  heart  research — the  law  we  passed 
last  year — ^he  just  may  be  around  a  lot  longer 
than  70. 

In  1932  half  of  our  retired  people  were 
living  on  less  than  f  60  a  month — and  we're 
still  now  talking  in  terms  of  today's  dollar. 

If  they  got  sick,  the  bills  for  the  doctor 
and  the  hospital  had  to  come  out  of  that  |6o 
a  month.  Tonight  we  have  doubled  their 
income  and  they  have  Medicare  to  help  with 
their  m.edical  bills.  I  might  add  that  a  lot 
of  people  thought  Medicare  would  never  get 
on  the  books,  but  $3  billion  will  be  paid  out 
in  it  this  year. 

In  1932,  90  percent  of  our  farm  homes 
were  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps.  Tonight 
98  percent  of  our  farm  homes  are  lighted 
with  electricity. 

Not  one  of  these  changes  came  about  with- 
out a  long  and  bitter  struggle. 

Many  of  them  were  delayed  far  too  long. 
Every  time  the  President  or  a  Congressman 
or  a  Senator  presented  a  major  piece  of 
legislation  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic, there  was  always  somebody  around  to 
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warn  that  we  were  spending  ourselves  into 
bankruptcy. 

Some  bankruptcy! 

I  say  that  because  right  now  we  are  in  the 
sixth  year  of  our  longest  uninterrupted  era 
of  prosperity  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Profits,  sales,  wages,  incomes  are  higher  than 
they  have  ever  been  before. 

When  the  Democratic  administration 
took  office  in  1961  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct— that  is  the  total  value  of  all  goods  and 
all  services  we  enjoy — was  $504  billion.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1966  it  was  not  504,  it  was 
§714  billion.  This  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  $210  billion — or  more  than  41  percent. 
And  tonight,  May  the  17th,  it  is  even 
larger — and  it  is  still  going  up  and  up. 

In  January,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers estimated  the  gross  national  product  of 
1966  would  not  be  $504  billion,  but  would 
fall  within  a  range  of  $717  billion  to  I727  bil- 
lion. And  we  might  even  exceed  the  top  of 
this  range.  Some  experts  tonight  believe 
that  it  will  even  go  to  $735  billion  or  higher. 
In  fiscal  1961  we  took  in  Federal  taxes  of 
some  $78  billion.  This  year  we  are  taking 
in  more  than  fioo  billion,  or  29  percent 
more. 

From  the  time  I  became  President  until 
tonight  we  have  increased  our  expenditures 
for  health  and  education  and  training  by 
$10  billion.  And  that  is  just  a  litde  over 
2  years. 

Since  I  came  to  Washington,  this  country 
has  learned  something  important.  We  have 
learned  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  usually 
the  smart  thing  to  do. 

We  have  learned  that  the  money  we  spend 
on  health  and  education  is  not  a  gift  but  it 
is  an  investment.  These  investments  come 
back  in  the  form  of  higher  earnings,  they 
come  back  in  more  personal  expenditures, 
they  come  back  in  additional  taxes.  In  ed- 
ucation, for  example,  we  know  that  a  college 


graduate  will  earn  nearly  $140,000  more  than 
the  high  school  graduate  during  his  lifetime. 

We  know  that  the  money  we  spend  on 
health  is  just  as  much  an  investment.  If 
we  can  reduce  sick  leave  in  this  country  by 
only  one  day  per  worker  every  year,  wo,  can 
add  $3  billion  to  our  gross  national  product. 

We  know  that  every  child  born  in  this 
country  is  entitled  to  have  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  freedom  that  we  can  provide  and  he 
should  have  every  equality  of  opportunity. 

And  finally,  we  know  that  every  citizen, 
according  to  his  conscience,  has  a  duty  to 
work  for  the  advancement  of  the  greatest 
system  of  government  ever  known — the  sys- 
tem that  we  call  democracy — the  system  that 
v/e  call  our  own  free  enterprise  system. 

We  have  worked  for  that  advancement 
through  both  of  our  political  parties  and  in 
spite  of  any  temporary  differences  that  we 
have  had. 

I  remember  very  well  some  of  the  remarks 
I  made  the  day  before  the  election  when  I 
closed  my  campaign  in  my  home  State. 

I  said  then — and  I  want  to  repeat  them 
tonight — "I  have  tried  as  best  I  could  to  lead 
this  country  to  peace  and  to  lead  this  country 
to  prosperity. 

*'I  have  tried  all  the  time  to  be  President 
of  all  the  people.  I  have  tried  to  treat  every 
man  equally.  I  have  tried  to  protect  and 
make  secure  every  man's  constitutional 
rights." 

Tonight  I  repeat  that  pledge.  I  was 
elected  to  my  office  as  a  Democrat. 

As  much  as  I  love  my  dear  Democratic 
Party,  I  love  my  America  much  more.  The 
decisions  I  made  last  night  and  those  that  I 
made  tonight  transcend  party  considerations, 
because  they  involve  the  destiny  of  all  of  the 
people  of  America.  The  marines,  the  army, 
the  airmen,  and  the  sailors  who  man  the 
carriers  oil  the  coast  of  Vietnam  tonight — 
they  know  no  parties.     They  wear  no  Re- 
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publican  jackets  or  no  Democratic  caps. 

So  I  have  tried  to  base  my  decisions  and 
my  thinking  and  all  of  my  actions  on  what 
I  think  is  really  best  for  this  country.  I 
believe  that  is  v^hat  my  country  expects  me 
to  do. 

So  tonight  I  ask  each  of  you  present  here 
to  give  me  a  matching  pledge.  I  ask  you 
and  I  ask  every  American  to  put  our  country 
first  if  wc  want  to  keep  it  first.  Put  it  above 
parties,  if  you  want  to  seize  the  larger  vic- 
tories— the  victories  of  freedom,  and  the 
victories  of  peace,  and  the  victories  of 
prosperity. 

Put  away  all  the  childish  divisive  things, 
if  you  want  the  maturity  and  the  unity  that 
is  the  mortar  of  a  nation's  greatness. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  men  who  are 
out  there  fighting  for  us  tonight  think  that 
we  should  enjoy  the  luxury  of  fighting  each 
other  back  home. 

So  I  ask  you  to  carefully  read  the  state- 
ments of  every  public  official  and  of  every 
candidate  for  every  office  and  read  them 
carefully,  and  then  judge  for  yourself.  Ask 
yourselves,  "Is  he  helping  the  cause  of  his 
country  or  is  he  advancing  the  cause  of 
himself?"  Ask  him,  "Is  he  trying  to  draw 
us  together  and  unite  our  land,  or  is  he 
trying  to  pull  us  apart  to  promote  himself?" 

This  is  the  measuring  stick  that  I  ask  the 
people  of  America  to  judge  us  by. 

I  ask  you,  my  friends,  to  put  your  faith 
in  reason.  I  ask  you  to  come  together  as  a 
people  and  as  a  nation.  I  ask  you  to  join 
hands  and  trust  ourselves  to  God's  hands, 
so  that  we  can,  together,  bring  peace  to  this 
world  and  a  richer,  better  life  to  all  who  so 
earnestly  desire  it,  and  so  urgently  seek  it. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  power-mad 
leader  started  marching  through  Poland  en- 
gulfing free  people.  The  courageous  voice  of 
Winston  Churchill  held  that  dictator  until 
we  could  rally  our  forces,  until  we  could 


unite  our  people,  until  we  could  bring  relief 
to  freedom's  forces. 

Following  World  War  II,  when  our  men 
returned  and  we  had  a  chance  to  judge  what 
we  had  been  through,  our  Nation  decided 
and  our  Congress  decided  that  we  should, 
as  a  matter  of  our  Nation's  highest  policy, 
declare  that  all  would-be  adventurous  con- 
querors who  sought  to  engulf  free  people 
with  power  and  with  might  and  with  force, 
and  to  conquer  them  with  arms,  these  con- 
querors would  have  to  meet  and  resist  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  various  alliances  of  the  world. 

Our  people  and  their  representatives  in 
the  Congress  decided  that  it  was  wiser  to 
warn  the  dictators  in  advance  that  they 
would  have  to  meet  the  United  States  if 
they  took  the  road  of  aggression.  And  we 
did  warn  them.  We  did  it  in  NATO,  in 
collective  security.  We  did  it  in  SEATO, 
in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
We  said  that  if  any  nation  that  is  a  part  of 
this  treaty — and  there  were  8  of  them  signed 
it — finds  itself  under  attack  and  asks  for 
our  help,  they  will  get  it.  And  they  are 
getting  it  tonight  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  genuinely  believe  that  there  is 
any  single  person  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  wants  peace  as  much  as  I  want  it. 

I  want  the  killing  to  stop. 

I  want  us  to  join  hands  with  others  to  do 
more  in  the  fight  against  hunger  and  disease 
and  ignorance. 

But  we  all  know  from  hard- won  ex- 
perience that  the  road  to  peace  is  not  the 
road  of  concession  and  retreat. 

A  lot  of  our  friends  tell  us  how  troubled 
they  are  and  how  frustrated  they  are.  And 
we  are  troubled  and  we  are  frustrated,  and 
we  are  seeking  a  way  out.  And  we  are 
trying  to  find  a  solution. 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  I  am  neither  a 
Democrat  or  Republican.    The  men  fight- 
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ing  in  Vietnam  are  simply  Americans.  Our 
policy  in  Vietnam  is  a  national  policy.  It 
springs  from  every  lesson  that  we  have 
learned  in  this  century.  We  fought  in  the 
First  World  War  and  then  v^^e  failed  to  build 
a  system  of  collective  security  which  could 
have  prevented  the  Second  World  War. 

Standing  in  this  great  city  of  Chicago  on 
October  5,  1937,  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
ever  to  be  produced  in  America,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  said: 

"When  an  epidemic  of  physical  disease 
starts  to  spread,  the  community  approves  and 
joins  in  a  quarantine  of  the  patients  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  health  of  the  community 
against  the  spread  of  the  disease.  .  .  . 

*'War  is  a  contagion,  whether  it  be  de- 
clared or  undeclared.  It  can  engulf  states 
and  peoples  remote  from  the  original  scene 
of  hostilities." 

The  country  heard  him,  but  did  not  listen. 

The  country  failed  to  back  him  in  that 
trying  hour.  And  then  we  saw  what  hap- 
pened when  the  aggressors  felt  confident 
that  they  could  win  while  we  sat  by. 

That  was  v/hat  President  Truman  remem- 
bered in  1947  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

That  is  what  he  remembered  during  the 
blockade  of  Berlin  and  when  the  attack  came 
in  Korea. 

That  is  what  President  Eisenhower  re- 
membered in  1954  when  he  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  SEATO  Treaty,  and  during  the 
crisis  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

That  is  what  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
remembered  when,  in  the  face  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Laos  and  Vietnam,  he 
began  to  send  American  forces  there  as  early 
as  1962. 

Yes,  we  have  learned  over  the  past  half 
century  that  failure  to  meet  aggression  means 
v/ar,  not  peace. 

In  carrying  out  that  policy  we  have  taken 


casualties  in  BerHn  and  Korea,  and  now  in 
Vietnam. 

We  have  had  160,000  AmxCrican  casualties 
from  World  War  II  up  until  Vietnam. 
Now  every  morning  I  look  at  those  casualty 
figures.  I  measure  them  not  as  statistics,  but 
man  by  man. 

As  of  this  morning,  we  lost  1,705  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  in  the  year  1966 — 1,705. 
But  we  lost  49,000  last  year  on  our  highways. 

But  I  tell  you  that  if  we  fail  in  frustrating 
this  aggression,  the  war  that  would  surely 
come  in  Asia  would  produce  casualties  not 
in  the  hundreds  or  seventeen  hundreds,  but 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  perhaps  in 
millions. 

Your  Government  therefore,  under  your 
President,  is  determined  to  resist  this  ag- 
gression at  the  minimum  cost  to  our  people, 
and  to  our  allies,  and  to  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  what — who  men  may  be 
trying  to  influence,  and  I  do  not  seek  to 
influence  any  tonight.  But  I  do  tell  you  here 
and  now  that  we  do  not  seek  to  enlarge  this 
war,  but  we  shall  not  run  out  of  it. 

America  is  determined  to  meet  her  com- 
mitments tonight,  because  those  commit- 
ments are  right. 

As  I  said  after  a  meeting  yesterday  with 
Ambassador  Lodge  just  as  he  was  returning 
to  his  post  of  duty: 

— We  shall  continue  to  struggle  against 
aggression  and  social  misery  in  South 
Vietnam; 

— We  shall  use  our  influence  to  help  this 
young  nation  come  together  and  move 
toward  constitutional  government; 

— We  shall  seek  an  honorable  peace. 

Let  those  though  who  speak  and  write 
about  Vietnam  say  clearly  what  other  policy 
they  would  pursue. 

And  let  them  weigh  their  words  carefully. 

Let  them   remember   that  tonight  there 
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are  300,000  young  Americans,  our  own  boys, 
out  there  somewhere  in  Southeast  Asia,  on 
the  land  and  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air.  They 
are  there  fighting  to  quarantine  another  ag- 
gressor. They  are  there  fighting  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

And  let  them  remember  that  there  are 
men  on  the  other  side  who  know  well  that 
their  only  hope  for  success  in  this  aggression 
lies  in  a  weakening  of  the  fiber  and  the 
determination  of  the  people  of  America. 
And  so  long  as  I  am  President,  the  policy 
of  opposing  aggression  at  minimum  cost 
shall  be  continued. 

I  sent  our  ambassadors  to  more  than  40 
countries.  I  wrote  letters  to  nearly  120  in 
the  world  asking  for  assistance,  asking  for 
peace.  My  plea  was  well  received  in  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  except  the  two  most 
concerned,  Red  China  and  North  Vietnam. 

After  37  long  days,  while  our  men  in 
uniform  waited  and  while  our  planes  were 
grounded  on  my  orders,  while  our  ambas- 
sadors went  from  nation  to  nation,  we  finally 
were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  arrived  when  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  was  willing  or  could  even 
be  persuaded  to  sit  down  at  a  peace  table 
and  try  to  reason  these  problems  out.  There- 
fore, our  arguments  need  to  be  more  persua- 
sive and  our  determinations  need  to  be  more 
convincing  and  more  compelling  than  they 
have  been. 

All  I  can  say  to  you  tonight  is  that  the 
road  ahead  is  going  to  be  difficult.  There 
will  be  some  "Nervous  Nellies"  and  some 
who  will  become  frustrated  and  bothered 
and  break  ranks  under  the  strain,  and  some 
will  turn  on  their  leaders,  and  on  their  coun- 
try, and  on  our  own  fighting  men.  There 
will  be  times  of  trial  and  tension  in  the  days 
ahead  that  will  exact  the  best  that  is  in  all 
of  us.  But  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  courage  and  the  dedication  and  the  sood 


sense  of  the  wise  American  people  will  ulti- 
mately prevail.  They  will  stand  united  until 
every  boy  is  brought  home  safely,  until  the 
gallant  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  their 
own  choice  of  their  own  Government. 

More  than  that,  not  just  that  one  little 
country  of  14  million  people,  but  more  than 
a  hundred  other  little  countries  stand  tonight 
and  watch  and  wait.  If  America's  com- 
mitment is  dishonored  in  South  Vietnam,  it 
is  dishonored  in  40  other  alliances  or  more 
that  we  have  made. 

So  I  leave  you  with  the  assurance  that  we 
love  peace  and  we  seek  it  every  hour  of  every 
day.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  test  us  can 
give  us  the  time  and  the  date  and  the  place, 
and  he  wiW  find  us  occupying  our  peace  chair 
at  the  negotiating  table  with  any  government 
who  genuinely  and  who  sincerely  wants  to 
talk  instead  of  fight. 

Perhaps  my  sentiments  and  my  feelings 
are  best  expressed  by  the  words  of  President 
Roosevelt  when  he  prepared,  only  a  day  or 
so  before  he  died  in  1945,  this  speech  and 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  deliver  it:  "We 
seek  peace — enduring  peace.  More  than  an 
end  to  war,  we  want  an  end  to  the  begin- 
nings of  all  wars — ^yes,  an  end  to  this  brutal, 
inhuman  and  thoroughly  impractical  method 
of  settling  the  differences  between  govern- 
ments." 

Somewhere  tonight  a  great  son  of  Wis- 
consin, x^mbassador  Gronouski,  is  winging 
his  way  across  the  waters  to  report  to  me  in 
the  Capital  his  conversations  and  his  eflorts 
to  find  a  way  to  bring  peace  to  this  world. 

The  men  who  fight  for  us  out  there  to- 
night in  Vietnam — they  are  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  peace.  But  they  know — and  I  don't 
understand  why  we  don't  all  recognize — 
that  we  can't  get  peace  just  for  wishing  for 
it.  We  must  get  on  with  the  job  until  these 
men  can  come  marching  home,  someday, 
when  peace  is  secure  not  only  for  the  people 
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of  America,  but  peace  is  secure  for  peace- 
loving  people  everywhere  in  this  world. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8  p.m.  following  the 
dinner  at  McCormick  Place.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago, 
Governor  Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois,  Governor  Roger 
D.  Branigin  of  Indiana,  Governor  Edward  T. 
Breathitt  of  Kentucky,  Farris  Bryant,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  James  J.  Saxon,  Arthur  B. 
Krim,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Club  which  had 
sponsored  a  reception  prior  to  the  fundraising  din- 


ner, Ross  David  Siragusa,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Admiral  Corp.,  the  Most  Reverend  John  P.  Cody, 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  Bishop  Louis  H. 
Ford,  pastor  of  St.  Paul  Church  of  God  and  Christ 
of  Chicago,  and  Rabbi  Seymour  J.  Cohen  of  the 
Anshe  Emet  Synagogue  of  Chicago. 

Later  in  his  remarks  the  President  referred,  among 
others,  to  William  J.  Campbell,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  John  A.  Gron- 
ouski,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Poland,  who  was  return- 
ing to  report  on  the  results  of  a  special  mission 
undertaken  in  an  effort  to  end  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


229    Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Transmitting  the  National  Oceanographic  Program  for 
Fiscal  Year  1967.    May  18, 1966 


Dear  Mr,  President:  (Dear  Mr.  Speaker:) 

I  am  pleased  to  forward  for  consideration 
by  interested  committees  of  Congress  the 
National  Oceanographic  Program  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1967.  This  report  describes  the 
activities  of  all  Federal  Agencies  currently 
engaged  in  oceanography. 

Although  we  are  daily  learning  more 
about  the  stars  and  skies  above  us,  the  sea 
around  us  remains  largely  a  mystery.  This 
"hydrospace"  covers  seven  out  of  every  ten 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface,  yet  we  have 
glimpsed  only  faintly  the  vast  promise  which 
the  world's  oceans  hold  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

That  promise  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea 
itself.  One  day,  the  sea  may  yield  fertile 
harvests  to  nourish  the  hungry.  Ultimately, 
we  may  be  able  to  tap  the  abundant  store  of 
minerals,  chemicals,  and  energy  locked  in 
the  sea  so  that  no  nation — large  or  small, 
young  or  old — will  lack  the  resources  essen- 
tial for  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  its 
people. 

Our  National  Oceanographic  Program 
will  help  us  drive  back  the  frontiers  of  the 


unknown  through  marine  research,  surveys, 
and  ocean  engineering.  From  this  work,  we 
will  gain  knowledge  which  will  help  sustain 
our  prosperity,  enhance  our  national  defense, 
and: 

— develop   faster   and    more    comfortable 

means  of  transportation. 
— step-up  our  attack  against  water  pol- 
lution. 
— permit  more  accurate  forecasts  of  the 
storms  and  tides  that  endanger  life  and 
property. 
— exploit  marine  and  mineral   resources 

to  their  fullest  potential. 
Over  the  past  years,  we  have  moved  closer 
to  the  fulfillment  of  some  important  objec- 
tives.   Recent  significant  and  exciting  ad- 
vances include: 

1.  The  Sea  Lab  II — This  is  the  Navy's 
"Man-in-Sea"  project.  Conducted  off  the 
coast  of  California  late  last  year,  it  showed 
that  man  can  live  and  work  for  long  inter- 
vals, and  at  great  depths,  in  an  undersea 
habitat. 

2.  Project  Mo  hole — Design  of  the  world's 
largest  stable  deep-ocean  drilling  platform 
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has  been  completed  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  I  urge  that  Congress  appropri- 
ate the  funds  so  that  construction  of  this  vital 
instrument  can  begin  promptly.  The  Mo- 
hole  Project  will  provide  the  answer  to  many 
basic  questions  about  the  earth's  crust  and 
the  origin  of  ocean  basins.  It  will  teach  us 
how  to  drill  in  the  ocean  depths — the  prelude 
to  the  future  exploitation  of  resources  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

3,  Nuclear  Research  Submarines — A  nu- 
clear-powered long-endurance,  deep-water 
research  vessel  is  under  construction  by  the 
Navy  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
When  completed,  this  vessel  will  help  us 
map  the  ocean  bottom,  give  us  new  informa- 
tion on  the  control  and  use  of  marine  life 
and  minerals — and  how  to  find  and  retrieve 
from  the  ocean  objects  of  commercial,  scien- 
tific, and  national  security  value.  This  revo- 
lutionary vessel  will  perform  a  variety  of 
tasks  thought  impossible  only  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

The  Government-wide  character  of  the 
National  Oceanographic  Program  bears  spe- 
cial mention.     Through  the  planning  of  the 


Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Oceanography 
of  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology,  the  many  separate  elements  of 
the  program  are  coordinated  into  an  effec- 
tive and  efficient  effort.  Working  together 
with  industry,  the  universities,  and  state  and 
local  governments,  the  Federal  Government 
must  continue  to  keep  this  Nation  in  the 
forefront  of  oceanographic  science  and 
engineering. 

As  Longfellow  well  observed,  the  sea  di- 
vides— but  yet  unites — ^mankind.  Through 
our  exploration  of  the  sea,  we  can  move 
toward  a  new  era  in  which  science  can  fulfill 
its  creative  promise  to  bring  a  better  and 
happier  life  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  107-page  report,  entitled  "National  Ocean- 
ographic Program,  Fiscal  Year  1967"  (ICO  Pamphlet 
24,  March  1966),  was  published  by  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Oceanography  of  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology. 


230    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  the  Death  of 
Theodore  Francis  Green.    May  19, 1966 


THEODORE  GREEN  was  one  of  the  first 
men  I  met  when  I  came  to  Congress. 
Through  all  my  years  of  public  life  he  re- 
mained a  friend  and  inspiration.  I  was  not 
alone  in  those  whose  lives  were  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  him  and  who  felt  deeply  honored 
to  work  beside  him.  He  championed  in- 
tegrity. He  was  a  gentleman.  His  service 
to  his  Nation  is  the  legacy  he  sought  to  leave. 


It  will  be  an  enduring  memorial  to  a  wise 
and  honorable  man. 

note:  Senator  Green  served  as  U.S.  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  from  January  1937  until  his  retirement 
in  January  1961. 

The  statement  was  read  by  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President,  at  his  news  conference  at 
11:15  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  19,  1966,  at  the  White 
House.  It  was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a 
White  House  press  release. 
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23 1     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Bernard  L.  Boutin  as  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration.    May  19,  1966 


Mr.  and  Mrs,  Boutin  and  family,  General 
Clarl{,  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  here  this 
morning  to  this  ceremony  in  the  East  Room. 
Small  business  is  part  of  the  Amxcrican  way 
of  life.  A  man's  desire  to  become  his  own 
boss  has  always  been  a  part  of  our  national 
dream.  If  we  lose  that,  we  will  lose  some- 
thing that  is  very  precious  to  all  of  us. 

Even  big  business  depends  upon  the  5 
million  small  businesses,  because  they  pro- 
vide most  of  our  services  and  they  are  a  very 
vital  source  of  new  products  and  new  ideas. 

Small  business  is  also  very  essential  to  this 
Nation's  national  defense.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  small  business'  share  of  our  defense 
contracts  in  this  country  continues  to  rise. 
It  was  $4.9  billion  in  1965 — an  increase  of 
36  percent  in  only  4  years. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Boutin,  this  is  a  very 
important  area.  You  go  into  this  new  as- 
signment knowing  that  this  administration 
is  deeply  interested  in  and  concerned  about 
all  of  the  activities  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  In  operating  your  agency, 
I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  is 
really  no  such  thing  as  a  small  businessman. 

They  are  all  outstanding  Americans  who 
are  operating  small  businesses.  But  the 
owner  of  a  corner  grocery  store  has  just  as 
much  right  to  the  help  of  his  Government 
as  the  president  of  a  big  supermarket. 

I  believe  that  you  are  the  type  of  leader 
and  administrator  who  will  see  that  he 
gets  it. 

Mr.  Boutin  has  served  his  Government 
with  ability  and  distinction  in  two  very 
important  posts.  He  first  served  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 


tion and  most  recently  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Be- 
fore that  he  was  mayor  of  a  small  New 
Hampshire  town  where  he  acquired  first- 
hand experience  with  so  many  problems  for 
which  he  is  now  going  to  be  responsible  for 
providing  the  leadership. 

And  we  are  going  to  work  hard  to  help 
you.  On  May  2d  I  signed  a  bill  which 
increased  the  ceiling  for  outstanding  Small 
Business  Administration  loans  and  separated 
the  business  loan  funds  from  the  disaster 
loan  funds.  In  this  v/ay,  we  ended  the 
disruptions  in  the  business  loan  program 
which  have  sometimes  occurred  when  a 
major  disaster  would  strike  a  community. 

I  said  then  that  this  was  only  step  one. 
We  are  now  trying  to  take  step  number  two. 
We  asked  the  Congress  to  allow  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  along  with  certain 
other  Government  agencies,  to  pool  out- 
standing loans  and  sell  participation  shares 
to  private  business. 

This  will  put  private  capital  into  effective 
partnership  with  Government  programs  to 
make  miore  capital  available  to  small  business 
which  badly  needs  it.  Since  October  we 
have  not  had  that  money  to  lend  to  them. 

Yesterday  the  House  passed  the  Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  which  approves  the  method 
of  financing  that  we  had  requested.  A  simi- 
lar bill  had  already  passed  the  Senate.  As 
soon  as  the  two  houses  resolve  the  differences 
in  the  bill,  we  will  be  ready  to  move. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Senator  Sparkman 
and  Senator  Robertson  in  the  Senate,  and 
Congressman  Patman  and  all  of  those  as- 
sociated in  the  House,  for  helping  on  this 
small  business  legislation,  as  well  as  making 
it  possible  for  us  to  provide  the  funds  to 
finance  these  endeavors. 
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In  anticipation  of  this,  Mr.  Boutin,  I  am 
today  issuing  my  first  directive  to  you.  I 
want  you,  not  later  than  the  26th  of  this 
month,  to  start  accepting  new  small  business 
loan  applications  in  all  your  regional  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

Let's  tell  the  Nation  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  reopened  its  doors 
that  were  closed  too  long.  In  giving  you  the 
keys  to  those  doors,  Mr.  Boutin,  I  ask  you  to 
remember  the  real  value  of  the  people  who 
are  going  to  come  through  them. 

The  father  of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
Mr.  Adam  Smith,  described  the  value  of  the 
small  businessman  in  these  words: 

"A  small  proprietor  .  .  .  who  knows 
every  part  of  his  little  territory,  who  views 
it  with  all  the  affection  which  .  .  .  small 
property  naturally  inspires  ...  is  generally 
of  all  improvers,  the  most  industrious,  the 
most  intelligent,  and  the  most  successful." 

Mr.  Boutin,  this  administration  and  its 
leadership  in  the  Congress,  most  of  those 
men  of  both  parties  are  here  this  morning, 
are  interested  in  helping  the  improvers.  We 
want  them  to  succeed.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  mian  who  operates  a  small  business. 

Let's  make  small  business  one  of  the  big- 
gest growth  industries  in  the  country.  We 
expect  you  to  provide  the  leadership  in  the 
executive  department  that  will  bring  unity 


in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
that  we  hope  can  bring  support  of  both 
parties  in  the  Congress,  and  that  will  bring 
the  respect  of  all  the  people  of  America. 

I  believe  that  you  are  the  type  of  man  who 
can  do  that  and  we  will  be  standing  by  to 
applaud  you  and  to  support  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:11  p.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Bernard  L.  Boutin  and  his 
wife  and  to  Deputy  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
who  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  Boutin. 
Later  the  President  referred  to  Senator  John  J. 
Sparkman  of  Alabama,  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson 
of  Virginia,  and  Representative  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas. 

For  the  President's  remarks  on  May  2  upon 
signing  the  Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of 
1966,  see  Item  199. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  May  24  (Public  Law  89-429, 
80  Stat.  164). 

On  May  24  the  White  House  made  public  three 
releases  relating  to  small  business:  the  text  of  Procla- 
mation 3726  designating  the  week  beginning  May  22 
as  Small  Business  Week;  the  announcement  of  a 
report  from  Secretary  McNamara  on  the  share  of 
prime  contracts  awarded  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  small  business  firms  between  July  1965 
and  March  1966;  and  the  announcement  of  the 
presentation  by  the  President  of  the  Small  Business- 
man of  the  Year  award  to  Elfrain  D.  Vassallo  of 
Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  a  manufacturer  of  metal  jalousies. 

The  three  releases  appear  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  pp.  685- 
686).  Proclamation  3726  is  also  printed  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (31  F.R.  7551;  3  CFR  1966  Comp.,  p.  55). 


232    Remarks  at  a  Ceremony  Marking  the  Transfer  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.    May  20,  1966 


Secretary  Udall,  my  old  friends  on  the  plat- 
form  from  the  Department  of  Interior,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  here  today  with  a 
Department  whose  mission  I  applaud  and 
whose  Secretary  I  so  gready  admire. 


Stewart  Udall  and  I  share  a  love  for  the 
land  and  the  outdoor  life.  We  are  both 
conservationists,  though  he  outdoes  me  at 
times  in  that.  He  even  manages  to  conserve 
his  strength  by  letting  Mrs.  Johnson  paddle 
his  raft  down  the  Rio  Grande. 
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So,  that  brings  me  into  the  real  purpose 
of  my  visit  to  the  Interior  Department  to- 
day— water. 

It  is  a  simple  word  for  most  men,  but  it 
has  never  been  very  simple  for  me.  As  Mike 
Straus  and  Oscar  Chapman  will  remember, 
I  grew  up  in  a  very  dusty  corner  of  our 
country  where  water,  and  not  bread,  was 
the  stafl  of  life.  The  land  was  harsh  and 
life  was  hard. 

Generations  of  my  people,  my  neighbors, 
my  friends,  and  m.y  kin,  had  fought  for 
water,  prayed  for  water,  and  on  occasions 
had  died  for  water.  When  water  did  come, 
the  Pedernales  River  would  rise  in  the 
spring,  flooding  the  valley. 

The  first  few  years  I  spent  in  Washington, 
I  spent  most  of  the  time  in  the  Public  Works 
offices  under  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary 
of  this  Department,  or  in  the  Secretary's 
office,  itself.  And  I  might  say  a  good  many 
of  my  nights  were  spent  here. 

I  remember  many,  many  times  staying 
here  until  i  or  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  dur- 
ing the  days  when  we  were  building  the 
dams  on  the  Colorado,  when  we  were  elec- 
trifying the  countryside,  and  when  we  were 
bringing  the  transmission  lines  connecting 
with  our  urban  centers  in  that  area  that 
were  using  the  water  from  the  dams  to 
generate  the  power. 

So  I  resolved  to  do  something  about  these 
hardships  brought  about  by  water  and  I  gave 
a  large  part  of  my  public  life  to  better  man- 
agement of  our  natural  resources,  to  larger 
visions  of  a  more  bountiful  and,  thus,  a  more 
beautiful  America.  I  gave  a  part  of  myself 
to  that  great  task  and  I  am  still  giving. 

That  is  why  I  came  over  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  want  to  give  you  my  personal  thanks. 
I  want  to  give  each  of  you  my  personal  en- 
couragement and  I  want  to  give  all  of  you  a 
personal  challenge. 


We  have  come  a  long  way  since  m.en 
fought  and  died  for  water,  and  Nature  held 
whole  regions  hostage  to  her  whims.  Men 
of  faith  and  foresight  have  come  with  every 
generation  to  love  the  land  and  to  nourish  it. 
They  have  acted  to  halt  decay  and  bar  ex- 
ploitation, to  magnify  our  splendor  and  to 
multiply  our  resources.  And  they  have 
reaped  the  harvest  promised  in  the  Bible 
passage  that  says,  "Speak  to  the  earth  and 
it  shall  teach  thee." 

You  have  been  among  such  men.  Your 
vision  and  dedication  have  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  this  Nation.  But  because  you  are 
such  men,  I  believe  you  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that  the  work  has  just  begun  and  the 
greater  harvest  awaits. 

The  work  is  now  your  work,  more  than 
it  has  ever  been  before,  because  the  transfer 
of  water  pollution  control  to  this  great  De- 
partment of  Interior  gives  you  a  new  oppor- 
tunity and  a  much  greater  responsibility. 

I  hope  you  are  excited  by  that  prospect, 
because  your  President  is,  your  Congress  is, 
and  your  Secretary  is.  And  I  believe  that 
he  will  give  every  ounce  of  his  great  energy 
and  imagination  to  helping  you  meet  this 
challenge. 

But  it  is  you  who  must  meet  it  and  it  is 
you  who  will  surmount  it.  It  is  your  energy, 
your  imagination,  and  your  minute-by- 
minute  enthusiasm  that  will  really  decide 
whether  we  master  change  or  whether  v/e 
are  mastered  by  it. 

The  tides  of  change  are  running  deep  and 
svvift  this  morning.  There  are  questions 
which  you  must  help  to  answer.  Must  our 
progress  engulf  us  ?  Shall  we  choke  on  our 
own  success?  Does  our  society  need  to 
tolerate  filthy  rivers,  poisoned  air,  strangled 
cities,  and  tangled  reads?  Too  few  parks? 
Too  few  beaches?  Too  little  wildlife? 
Too  much  ugliness  and  too  little  beauty? 
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Well,  I  think  there  is  only  one  answer. 
No.  No,  we  must  not.  No.  No,  we  will 
not. 

That  answer  has  already  been  affirmed  by 
this  administration  and  by  our  leadership 
in  the  Congress.  It  has  been  given  life  by 
bold  new  legislation  and  by  new  dynamic 
programs.  The  answer  is  on  the  record  and 
here  is  just  a  part  of  it. 

More  than  40  important  conservation  bills 
passed.  The  water  pollution  control  bill, 
the  air  control  bill,  the  open  space  program, 
the  Wilderness  Act.  All  landmarks.  All 
real.  A  new  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  for  our  States  and  our  cities.  The 
new  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  to  run  it. 

Then,  the  first  new  national  park  in  our 
country  in  17  years  and  a  parade  of  23  new 
national  park  areas.  Four  new  national  sea- 
shores. All  crowned  by  a  bright  new  con- 
cept in  parks — the  Ozarks  National  River- 
way. 

And  now  the  Congress  has  approved  our 
suggestions  on  the  reorganization  plan  trans- 
ferring water  pollution  control  to  you.  Con- 
gress is  this  very  minute  considering  the 
clean  rivers  bill  and  I  hope,  and  I  feel  sure, 
that  they  will  approve  that,  too. 

So,  we  are  on  the  move.  We  are  harness- 
ing progress  to  our  purpose.  We  are  over- 
taking our  problems  and  we  are  closing  on 
our  dream  of  a  Great  Society.  How  fast 
we  move,  how  much  we  achieve,  depends 
once  more  on  you,  on  your  imagination,  on 
your  dreams,  on  your  creativeness,  your  re- 


sourcefulness, your  determination  to  push 
on  from  past  success  to  future  triumphs. 

As  I  said  in  my  Conservation  Message  to 
the  Congress,  "The  work  will  not  be  easy. 
It  cannot  be  completed  in  a  year  or  even  in 
five  years,  but  there  will  never  be  a  better 
time  to  begin." 

I  didn't  think  it  would  take  long  this 
morning  and  I  am  grateful  for  your  indulg- 
ing me,  because  I  wanted  to  come  back  to 
the  scenes  of  earlier  years  here  to  say  to  those 
of  you  who  are  carrying  on  that  you  have 
my  gratitude  and  this  Department  has  my 
confidence. 

You  shall  always  have  this  administra- 
tion's full  support.  Together  we  can  attain 
the  vision  that  we  share — America  the 
strong,  America  the  free,  America  the  beau- 
tiful— one  shining  Nation  and  people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:08  a.m.  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In 
his  opening  words  he  referred  to  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Early  in  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman 
and  to  Michael  W.  Straus,  formerly  Director  of 
Information  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  later 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation.  Both  were  in  the 
Department  during  the  years  when  the  President, 
then  in  Congress,  was  an  active  proponent  of  public 
power  and  rural  electrification. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  Reorganization  Plan  2  of  1966.  For  the 
President's  special  message  of  February  28  trans- 
mitting the  plan  to  the  Congress,  see  Item  91.  See 
also  Item  215, 


233    Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Requesting  Increased  Borrowing  Authority  for  TVA. 
May  2O5  1966 


Dear  Mr,  President:  {Dear  Mr.  Speaker:) 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 

proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Tennessee 


Valley  Authority  Act  by  raising  to  $1,750 
million  the  ceiling  on  TVA*s  authority  to 
issue  revenue  bonds. 
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Thirty-three  years  ago  the  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The 
success  of  this  venture  is  a  tribute  to  the 
vision  of  those  in  both  political  parties  who 
worked  to  make  a  reality  of  this  experiment 
in  regional  cooperation. 

Today  large  industrial  firms  nourish  the 
economy  of  this  once  poor  region,  encour- 
aged by  plentiful  transportation  and  low-cost 
electric  power. 

Today  green  pastures  and  leafy  woodlands 
have  replaced  the  desolate  brov/n  craters  of 
eroded  acres. 

Today  almost  every  farm  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  has  electric  power,  while  only  three 
out  of  every  hundred  were  served  in  1933. 

Today  the  per  capita  income  of  this  region 
is  69  percent  of  the  national  average,  com- 
pared to  45  percent  at  the  time  of  TVA's 
creation. 

Congress  has  shown  its  wisdom  in  allow- 
ing TVA  flexibility  to  do  its  job  well.  In 
1959,  the  Congress  gave  TVA  authority  to 
issue  revenue  bonds — up  to  $750  million — • 
to  finance  capital  improvements  in  its  power 
program.  Congress  also  acted  wisely  by 
placing  a  specific  limitation  on  the  borrow- 
ing authority  so  it  could  periodically  review 
the  TVA  power  operations  to  determine 
future  needs. 

TVA  has  used  its  authority  well.  Funds 
are  no  longer  appropriated  to  TVA  to  fi- 
nance power  operations.  On  the  contrary, 
TVA  is  paying  back  the  original  U.S.  invest- 


ment in  power  facilities,  with  interest,  and 
is  making  payments  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  lieu  of  taxes. 

The  power  demands  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley should  about  double  in  the  next  ten  years, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  rate  of  growth 
for  private  utilities.  TVA  must  have  the 
authority  to  issue  bonds  to  finance  its  opera- 
tions, just  as  other  utilities  do  to  meet  future 
demands. 

TVA  will  need  new  borrowing  authority 
before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  I  recom- 
mend, therefore,  an  increase  of  $1  billion — 
from  $750  million  to  $1,750  million — which 
should  provide  borrowing  authority  for  at 
least  seven  more  years. 

Without  an  increase  in  borrowing  author- 
ity, TVA  cannot  continue  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  electric  power  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
This  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the 
people  and  the  economy  of  this  region.  For 
this  reason,  I  respectfully  urge  the  Congress 
to  give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
August  12.  For  his  remarks  at  the  signing  cere- 
mony, see  Item  382. 


234    Memorandum  Further  Restricting  Employment  in  Federal 
Agencies  and  Travel  by  Federal  Personnel.    May  20,  1966 


Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Exectuive  De- 
partments and  Agencies 
Subject:   Further   restrictions   on   employ- 
ment and  travel 

In  view  of  the  high  costs  of  the  conflict  in 


Vietnam  and  in  the  interest  of  avoiding  in- 
flationary pressures  at  home,  I  asked  all 
major  agencies  last  March  to  defer  projects 
and  expenditures  wherever  this  could  be 
done  without  harm  to  the  national  interest. 
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To  further  this  effort,  I  would  like  each 
department  and  agency  to  adopt  formal  pro- 
grams of 

(i)  deferring  the  filling  of  vacant  posi- 
tions, and 

(2)  foregoing  some  previously  planned 
travel. 

It  should  not  be  too  great  a  hardship  to 
stretch  out  the  filling  of  vacancies  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  to  forgo  replacing  a  por- 
tion of  those  who  leave  their  positions  in 
your  agency.  To  help  accomplish  this,  you 
might  require  that  decisions  to  fill  vacancies 
be  approved  at  a  higher  level  than  now  pre- 
vails. 

Similarly,  some  travel,  which  seemed  im- 
portant at  the  time  your  1967  budget  request 
was  formulated,  should  be  reconsidered  in 
light  of  the  substantial  increase  in  demands 
on  the  economy  since  that  time.  I  believe 
this  is  possible  even  though  I  realize  that  the 
1967  budget  allowances  were  made  on  a 


very  restrictive  basis. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  defer  or  eliminate 
the  essential;  for  example,  travel  for  law  en- 
forcement, or  for  necessary  supervision  of 
field  establishments,  are  costs  which — if  the 
activities  are  to  be  carried  on  efficiently — 
must  be  borne.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  possible  to  reduce  travel  that  might 
be  desirable  rather  than  essential,  such  as  for 
attendance  at  professional  conferences  or 
meetings. 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  report  through 
the  Budget  Director  by  June  3  of  the  steps 
you  are  taking  in  your  agency  to  carry  out 
the  suggestions  in  this  memorandum? 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  The  President  referred  to  his  memorandum 
of  March  15  on  the  need  for  controlling  Federal 
expenditures  (see  Item  131). 

The  requested  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  June  18  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It 
was  not  made  public  by  the  White  House. 
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Mr.  Reuther,  Secretary  Wirtz,  my  jellow 
Americans: 

Thank  you  very  rPxUch,  Walter.  I  heard 
the  nice  things  you  had  to  say  and  although 
I  don't  deserve  them,  I  appreciate  them  very 
much. 

I  am  honored  to  receive  this  avi/ard.  I 
accept  it  from  you  and  I  accept  it  for  you. 
No  group  in  America  has  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  social  justice  than  the  UAW  and 
no  leader  has  shown  more  competence  or 
courage  in  that  cause  than  has  Walter 
Reuther. 

I  know  that  you  are  enlisted  in  the  struggle 
for  human  freedom  and  social  justice  here 
and  abroad.  And  it  is  for  those  goals  that 
we  struggle  tonight  in  South  Vietnam,  to 


give  the  people  of  that  country  a  chance  to 
make  their  own  choices,  under  a  constitu- 
tional process  they  are  now  preparing,  free 
from  the  tyranny  and  the  terror  which  others 
would  impose  upon  them  by  brutal  force. 

Despite  the  tests  that  we  have  in  the  world 
tonight,  and  despite  the  burdens  which  each 
morning  brings  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight, 
at  your  invitation,  and  I  want  to  talk  as  an 
optimist. 

At  any  given  moment  over  the  past  two 
centuries,  observers  of  American  life  v/ere 
convinced  that  the  United  States  was  about 
to  come  apart  at  the  seams.  Yet,  we  have 
survived  crisis  after  crisis — even  the  appall- 
ing impact  of  a  civil  war  in  which  the  death 
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toll  matched  in  population  terms  that  of 
Britain  in  World  War  I.  Not  only  have  we 
survived,  but  we  have  managed  to  transform 
ourselves  from  a  rural,  agrarian  society  to 
an  urban,  industrial  nation  while  expanding 
the  meaning  of  our  ancient  heritage  of  free- 
dom. 

At  every  stage  along  the  way  there  were 
those  who  said  the  tasks  were  impossible. 

They  said  that  the  immigrant  could  never 
be  assimilated  into  American  life.  They 
said  he  would  always  remain  a  stranger  in 
our  midst.     But  they  were  wrong! 

They  said  the  Catholic  and  the  Jew  would 
perpetually  stand  outside  the  door.  But 
they  were  wrong! 

They  said  the  workingman  would  never 
be  given  full  economic  citizenship.  And 
again  they  were  wrong! 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  been  told 
that  the  American  people  were  incapable  of 
making  compassionate  adjustments,  that 
they  were  prisoners  of  past  prejudices  and 
past  grievances.  History  has  proven  those 
claims  were  wrong,  too. 

So  this  week  we  celebrate  the  12th  an- 
niversary of  the  Supreme  Court's  epic  deci- 
sion that  our  schools  should  be  colorblind.^ 
That  decision  triggered  a  debate  which  has 
been  running  ever  since,  and  it  continues 
tonight. 

Can  the  American  people  overcome  the 
burdens  of  old  divisions  and  old  hatreds? 
Can  they  welcome  the  Negro  as  a  full  mem- 
ber, a  sharing  partner  of  our  society? 

The  answer  to  that  question  just  must  be 
yes;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  yes. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  that  his- 
toric decision  of  1954.    V/hat  has  happened 


^  On  May  17,  1954,  the  Court,  in  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Educatioii  of  Tope\a,  Kans.,  and  related  cases, 
declared  racial  segregation  in  the  public  schools  un- 
constitutional. The  text  of  the  decision  is  printed 
in  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  1954  (349 
U.S.  294,  99  L.  Ed.  1083). 


is  the  chronicle  of  a  people  beginning  to 
realize  that  what  is  written  in  the  books  of 
their  laws  should  also  be  written  in  the  daily 
chapters  of  their  lives. 

What  has  happened  is  the  testimony  of 
a  people  who  are  learning,  however  slowly, 
that  to  be  born  equal  is  God's  doing;  to  live 
equal  is  up  to  us. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  turn  from 
the  pursuit  of  social  justice.  I  say  that 
knowing  that  even  at  this  moment  we  have 
very  bitter  evidence  of  how  far  we  are  from 
its  full  attainment.  But  the  lesson  of  12 
years  is  that  compassion,  when  it  ceases  to 
be  a  cliche  of  the  platform  and  the  pulpit, 
can  become  the  binding  cement  of  a  new 
fraternity. 

This  is  the  time  for  bridges  to  be  built, 
not  for  antagonisms  to  be  aroused.  This  is 
the  time  for  those  to  act  who  have  the  power 
to  change  what  just  must  be  changed.  For 
privilege  is  power,  and  its  misuse,  especially 
to  uphold  an  unjust  status  quo  grown  ob- 
solete, is  a  dangerous  wrong. 

It  is  the  time,  too,  for  passion  to  bow  to 
reason.  The  gains  since  1954  must  be  step- 
pingstones  to  greater  fulfillment,  not  future 
reminders  of  what  might  have  been. 

I  am  not  an  optimist  tonight  because  I  see 
no  more  anguish,  no  more  heartache,  and 
no  more  reverses.  As  surely  as  the  stream 
flov7S  to  the  ocean  will  the  search  for  social 
justice  in  America  always  continue  to  be  a 
painful  quest.  But  more  than  30  years  of 
public  life  have  convinced  m.e  that  social 
justice  for  all  Americans,  even  if  slow,  is 
certain,  and  you — you  who  make  up  the 
men  and  women  of  the  UAW — can  help  to 
hasten  the  day  when  that  social  justice  comes. 

The  days  of  uproarious  industrial  conflicts 
are  behind  us — the  days  of  flamboyant  heroes 
and  identifiable  villains,  of  the  rhetoric  of 
"scabs"  and  "sitdowns"  and  "shutouts"  and 
"yellow-dog  contracts" — those  were  days  of 
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drama  and  combat,  and  I  know  some  men 
who  lament  their  passing. 

But  what  labor  has  lost  in  drama,  it  has 
gained  in  solid  achievement.  What  were 
dreams  during  the  New  Deal,  job  security 
and  social  security,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, Medicare,  good  wages,  have  come 
true  today. 

The  income  of  our  workers  is  up  33  per- 
cent in  the  last  5  years  alone.  The  true 
purchasing  power  of  today's  factory  worker 
is  just  300  percent  of  its  1932  level. 

The  children  of  labor  no  longer  have  to 
take  second-  or  third-best  in  educational  op- 
portunities, and  the  resources  that  we  have 
poured  into  education  have  created  jobs  in 
construction  and  allied  industries  and  pro- 
duced better  trained  citizens  who  can  com- 
mand higher  salaries,  and  who  demand  more 
goods  and  services,  including  automobiles. 

All  of  our  programs  to  improve  die  life 
of  the  American  people,  from  the  rebuilding 
of  our  cities  to  the  preservation  of  our  beauty, 
have  been  national  fringe  benefits  for  the 
laboring  man. 

Well,  what  now? 

I  hope  this  country,  and  I  hope  the  UAW, 
is  never  content.  We  must  go  on  now  to 
a  new  agenda.  We  must  administer  the 
programs  that  we  have  passed.  We  must 
just  do  that  job  well,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
more  difficult  administering  them  by  the 
executive  branch  than  it  was  legislating  them 
by  the  congressional  branch. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  ease  up 
on  work  that  is  started  but  is  far  from  fin- 
ished. I  have  already  said  that  civil  rights 
and  social  justice  are  never  achieved  by  just 
passing  a  law.  Poverty  is  never  wiped  out 
just  because  we  declare  war  on  it. 

One  test  of  American  liberalism  is  whether 
we  stick  with  these  jobs  when  the  opposition 
is  broken  and  when  the  headlines  move  to 
the  back  page.     But  there  must  be  new  busi- 


ness to  tackle,  too,  and  the  time  to  start  that 
business  is  tonight 

So  let's  all  of  us  start  thinking  in  a  big 
way,  as  UAW  does  things  in  a  big  way. 
Let's  start  thinking  about  education  without 
the  binding  assumption  that  education  is 
only  for  children.  There  should  be  large- 
scale  educational  opportunities  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  especially  for  those  who  did 
not  get  their  share  of  education  when  they 
were  young. 

Let's  start  thinking  as  hard  about  under- 
employment as  we  have  been  thinking  and 
working  to  reduce  unemployment.  Our 
goal  ought  to  be  not  just  any  job  for  every- 
body, but  a  job  that  uses  all  that  every  man 
and  woman  has  to  offer.  So  let's  start  think- 
ing about  full  potential  as  we  have  thought 
about  full  employment. 

The  way  we  measure  it,  unemployment 
is  almost  down  to  35-4  percent,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  cutting  it  about  in  half  in  the 
past  5  years  since  John  Kennedy  took  the 
oath  as  President.  But  the  rest  of  the  truth 
is  that  we  are  probably  using  no  more  than 
half  of  the  human  potential  in  this  country. 

Yes,  we  talk  about  manpower  shortages. 
They  are  only  the  result  of  our  failure  to 
train  people  to  use  more  than  just  a  small 
part  of  their  talent.  We  waste  manpower 
all  over  this  country.  We  let  seasonal  un- 
employment happen  as  though  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it.  We  watch  short- 
ages of  labor  develop  in  some  areas  when 
there  is  unemployment  in  others  not  far 
away. 

As  I  speak  to  you  there  in  California 
tonight,  only  a  few  miles  from  you  thou- 
sands of  untrained  youngsters  roam  the 
streets  without  work,  while  factories  in  their 
area  have  jobs  going  begging  because  they 
do  not  have  manpower. 

So  let's  ask  some  hard  questions,  questions 
about  the  adequacy  for  the  next  decade  of 
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a  true  national  labor  policy  that  is  built  al- 
most entirely  on  a  program  that  was  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 
Do  you  know  that  three  out  of  every  four 
Government  employees  tonight,  State  and 
local,  who  are  now  administering  labor  pro- 
grams, are  working  in  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  employment  service  offices?  Only 
one  in  four  is  working  on  all  the  other  labor 
programs  put  together. 

Now,  let's  face  it  squarely,  that  a  serious 
default  of  social  policy  and  social  justice  is 
the  inadequacy  of  the  attention  that  we  give 
to  the  potential  of  our  older  people.  We 
just  haven't  started  to  think  honestly  about 
how  to  give  meaning  to  that  part  of  life 
which  lies  beyond  the  age  of  60  or  6^^,  or  70. 
So  let's  all  of  us  begin  to  work  to  build  a 
whole  new  ideal  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
meaning  of  growing  old.  Our  concept  to- 
night is  still  cushioned  by  the  problems  of 
the  thirties. 

So  let's  all  of  us  start  paying  as  much 
attention  as  you  have  in  the  UAW  to  the 
uses  of  our  free  time,  to  the  building  of  parks 
and  recreation  areas,  to  the  saving  of  our 
rivers,  to  cleaning  our  air,  to  the  beautifying 
of  our  land. 

Let's  start  paying  as  much  attention  to 
these  things  as  we  have  to  the  uses  of  labor. 
Let's  start  thinking  more  soberly  and  realis- 
tically about  the  fact  that  ours  isn't  a  roller 
coaster  economy  any  more.  It  doesn't  de- 
pend on  the  stock  market  and  it  doesn't  and 
it  must  not  depend  on  war. 

This  is  just  not  labor's  agenda.  It  is  all 
America's  agenda.  As  Samuel  Gompers 
used  to  say,  "We  do  not  value  the  labor 
movem.ent  only  for  its  ability  to  give  higher 
wages  and  better  clothes  and  better  homes. 
We  value  the  labor  movement  because  your 
purposes  are  human  purposes,  your  scope  is 
the  limitless  potential  of  human  beings." 

This  is  the  face  of  social  justice. 


As  we  tackle  these  problems,  and  as  we 
strive  with  all  our  might  to  realize  for  every 
citizen  real  membership  in  American  society, 
we  will  learn  what  was  learned  100  years 
ago  by  a  very  small  group  of  Philadelphia 
citizens  who  set  out  to  secure  for  Negroes 
the  right  to  ride  street  cars.  The  report  of 
their  committee  said: 

"Thus  now,  as  always,  the  evils  which 
men  fear  they  shall  be  called  upon  to  en- 
counter as  a  result  of  doing  what  is  just  and 
humane  are  discovered,  when  they  are  really 
encountered,  not  to  be  evils  at  all,  but  to  be 
blessings  pure  and  simple." 

There  are  many  blessings  awaiting  us. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  UAW  we  have 
brought  many  of  those  blessings  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Tonight  we  have  in  our  budget  $10  billion 
more  for  health  and  education  than  v/e  had 
in  our  budget  when  I  became  President  only 
iVi  years  ago.  Your  leadership  and  your 
locals  helped  to  make  that  drive  successful, 
but  we  are  just  beginning. 

We  have  realized  the  things  that  the  liber- 
als have  talked  about  and  dreamed  about 
for  many  years.  Most  of  their  programs  to- 
night are  on  the  statute  books.  So  some  of 
us  seem  to  be  a  little  bit  frustrated.  We 
don't  need  to  stop,  though. 

What  we  really  need  to  do  is  to  roll  up 
out  sleeves,  command  the  best  among  us  to 
come  and  take  charge  of  sound  and  solid 
administration  of  all  these  new  programs 
from  Medicare  to  elementary  education,  to 
see  that  they  are  applied  equally  to  all 
Americans — and  then  to  lay  out  a  nev/ 
agenda  that  will  command  the  attention  and 
the  support  of  all  good  Americans. 

That  agenda  awaits  v/ork  from  all  of  us. 
It  will  beautify  our  countryside.  It  will  de- 
velop our  highways.  It  will  bring  seashores 
and  parks  and  playgrounds  close  to  our  cities 
where  most  of  our  people  are  going  to  live. 
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There  is  much  left  for  all  of  us  to  do  and 
I  hope  as  you  meet  there  in  California  with 
Walter  Reuther  and  Secretary  Wirtz  and  the 
other  great  leaders  who  counsel  with  me, 
that  you  will  evolve  a  program  that  we  can 
consider  and  put  on  the  agenda  and  start  to 
work  on. 

The  Yict  President  and  I  met  tonight  for 
more  than  2  hours  with  Secretary  Rusk  and 
Secretary  Acheson  and  Secretary  McNamara 
and  others  talking  about  the  future  of 
America.  We  have  a  bright  future  before 
us.  We  wish  w^e  could  be  there  with  you  to 
see  you  in  person  to  talk  about  it,  but  under 
the  circumstances  we  did  not  think  that  was 
advisable,  so  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  and 
forget  that  I  had  planned  to  come. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  you,  and  those  of 
you  at  the  convention  that  can  come  with 
Mr.  Walter  Reuther  to  the  White  House  to 
visit  with  me  at  some  time  convenient  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  I  am  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  you  have  made  to  good  government 
in  this  country  and  I  thank  you  for  the  sup- 
port that  you  have  given  this  administration. 

note:  The  President  spoke  by  telepbxone  at  11:12 
p.m.  from  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House 
to  the  Convention  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  His  open- 
ing words  referred  to  Walter  Reuther,  President  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America,  and 
to  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  rep- 
resented the  President  at  the  30th  Anniversary  Rally 


of  the  trade  union.  During  his  remarks  the  Presi- 
dent referred  to  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Dean  Acheson, 
former  Secretary  of  State  (1949-53)  and  Special 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  France  and 
NATO  March  15 — June  17,  1966. 

The  award  to  which  the  President  referred  was 
the  union's  Social  Justice  Award  conferred  every 
2  years  at  its  national  convention.  Mr.  Reuther, 
speaking  prior  to  the  President's  remarks,  noted  that 
it  is  given  to  ''great  Americans  for  their  contribution 
in  extending  the  frontiers  of  social  justice  and  human 
betterment."  He  then  read  the  inscription  on  the 
plaque  awarded  to  the  President: 

"UAW  Social  Justice  Award.  To  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  Architect  of  the  Great  Society,  with 
Admiration,  Affection  and  Deep  Appreciation  for 
Your  Contribution  in  Extending  the  Frontiers  of 
Social  Justice  and  Human  Betterment.  You  have 
demonstrated  the  courage  to  oppose  what  is  wrong 
and  the  compassion  to  do  what  is  right.  You  have 
worked  with  dedication  and  determination  to  lift 
the  burden  of  fear  and  insecurity  from  the  aged  and 
the  sick,  to  broaden  educational  opportunities  for  the 
young,  to  remove  the  ugly  barriers  of  discrimination 
and  to  abolish  poverty  so  that  all  may  share  in  the 
blessings  of  abundance.  Under  your  inspired  lead- 
ership America  can  build  a  better  tomorrow  in  which 
men  are  more  concerned  about  the  quality  of  their 
goals  than  the  quality  of  their  goods,  in  which  the 
rising  star  of  science  and  technology  can  serve  man's 
peaceful  purposes  and  in  which  man's  ancient  dream 
of  a  world  with  peace,  freedom,  justice  and  human 
brotherhood  can  be  brought  to  practical  fulfillment. 

"Presented  on  behalf  of  the  Officers,  Executive 
Board  Members  and  UAW  Members  on  the  occasion 
of  the  20th  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  UAW, 
Long  Beach,  California,  May  20,  1966." 

The  plaque  was  presented  to  the  President  at  the 
White  House  by  Mr.  Reuther  on  the  evening  of 
February  20,  1967. 


236    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  2I5  1966 


The  President.  I  have  a  brief  statement  I 
thought  you  would  be  interested  in. 

Statement  on  Vietnam 

[i.]  We  are  watching  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  very  closely.  We  believe  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  bring  the 
various  factions  to  an  understanding  of  the 


need  for  unity  while  the  constitutional  proc- 
ess is  moving  forward.  That  is  what  our 
people  are  trying  to  do. 

General  Westmoreland  and  Ambassador 
Lodge  ^  are  both  in  Vietnam  now.    We  are 


^Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Commander, 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet- 
nam, and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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in  very  close  contact  with  them  by  cable, 
and  our  lower  level  people  have  other 
communication. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  trying  to  build 
a  nation.  They  have  to  do  this  in  the  teeth 
of  Communist  efforts  to  take  the  country 
over  by  force.  It  is  a  hard  and  a  frustrating 
job,  and  there  is  no  easy  answer,  no  instant 
solution  to  any  of  the  problems  they  face. 

We  are  not  in  Vietnam  to  dictate  what 
form  of  government  they  should  have.  We 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  is  our 
wish  to  see  them  increasingly  able  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  with  the  participation  of 
an  ever  broader  share  of  the  population.  We 
regret  any  diversion  from  that  task  and  from 
efforts  to  defeat  the  Communist  attempt  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam. 

I  will,  of  course,  during  the  day  and  the 
week,  and  all  the  time  that  I  am  in  this  office, 
until  we  have  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our 
problems  in  that  area  of  the  world,  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Rostow,^  and  other 
experts,  both  here  and  out  there. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  I  could  add  that 
would  contribute  to  improving  the  situation. 
Therefore,  I  think  I  have  said  about  all  that 
I  can  on  that  general  subject  today. 

I  will  answer  any  questions  you  may  have 
on  any  other  matters  that  may  interest  you. 

Questions 

[2.]  Q.  There  is  a  technical  matter,  Mr. 
President.  Has  this  statement  been  dupli- 
cated or  mimeographed? 

The  President.  It  will  be  given  to  all  of 
you,  and  it  will  be  in  the  transcript,  too. 

^Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Walt  W.  Rostow, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 


CLARIFICATION    OF    REMARKS    AT    DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY    DINNER   IN    CHICAGO 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  clarify 
your  Chicago  speech?  ^  The  New  York 
Times  and  other  people  have  thought  that 
you  were  indicating  that  some  people  were 
less  patriotic  than  others  and  that  you  might 
be  interested  in  purging  some  members  of 
your  own  party.  Can  you  give  any  indica- 
tion as  to  what  you  meant  in  Chicago  ? 

The  President.  No,  I  had  no  such  feel- 
ing of  that  kind.  I  didn't  think  the  speech 
was  susceptible  to  that  interpretation.  I  do 
think  it  is  very  important  that  the  President 
of  this  country  have  the  right,  and  I  think 
he  does  have  the  duty  and  the  obligation 
when  the  Nation  is  involved  in  the  serious 
difficulties  that  we  have  in  the  world,  to 
make  it  clear  to  all  would-be  opponents,  and 
certainly  those  who  challenge  our  system  in 
Vietnam  and  other  places,  that  the  President 
is  supported  by  the  people  of  this  country — 
that  the  President  is  determined  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

In  doing  that  he  will  find  people  who  dif- 
fer with  him,  who  disagree  with  him,  who 
dissent  from  the  policies  of  the  Government 
or  the  Congress  or  of  his  Cabinet  officials. 
We  all  understand  that.     We  accept  that. 

We  just  want  to  be  sure  that  others  under- 
stand that.  Because  we  have  dissent  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  been  dissected,  and 
because  we  do  have  differences  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  torn  to  pieces,  as  we  some- 
times think  other  countries  are  when  we 
read  about  what  is  happening. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  signs,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  that  is  what  other  countries  think 
of  us  now? 

The  President.  No. 

^  See  Item  228. 
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THE   SITUATION   IN  VIETNAM 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  so  we  are  clear, 
did  I  understand  you  at  the  beginning  when 
you  read  your  statement  to  say  that  you 
would  take  questions  on  other  subjects  but 
not  on  the  present  situation  in  Vietnam? 

The  President.  I  don't  want  to  be  charged 
with  barring  you  from  asking  anything  you 
want  to.  I  made  clear  what  I  had  to  say  on 
the  subject,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  you  could 
give  us  any  impression  as  to  what  your  at- 
titude toward  Premier  Ky  ^  now  is,  in  light 
of  the  present  situation? 

The  President.  I  think  what  I  have  said 
on  that  subject  is  what  I  should  say  today 
and  I  don't  believe  I  would  go  further.  I 
don't  believe  a  direct  response  to  your  ques- 
tion would  do  anything  to  contribute  to 
solving  the  serious  problem  that  your  country 
has  out  there. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  possibly  had 
any  communication  with  Thich  Tri  Quang 
in  response  to  his  letter  to  you?  ^ 

The  President.  I  think  I  have  said  all 
I  want  to  say  on  that.  I  think  that  question 
has  been  answered  by  others,  if  you  will 
check  the  record. 

comments    on    meetings    concerning    NATO 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
something  about  your  talks  yesterday  about 
NATO,  the  meeting  last  night? 

The  President.  Yes.  Ambassador  Bruce 
has  been  here  for  several  days.     Secretary 


Acheson,  Secretary  Ball  and  Ambassador 
Bruce,  Mr.  Rostow,  Mr.  Moyers,^  and  others 
have,  over  the  period  of  several  weeks,  been 
exchanging  ideas  and  views  preparatory  to 
the  ministerial  meeting  in  Brussels  in  early 
June. 

The  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  ^  has  been 
here  carrying  on  consultations,  as  have  other 
foreign  ministers.  Before  Ambassador 
Bruce  returned  we  decided  that  we  would 
spend  the  last  3  or  4  days  reviewing  the 
problems  of  NATO. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  someone  said  it  looks 
like  we  are  going  to  call  this  NATO  Week 
because  we  were  spending  a  good  deal  of 
our  appointment  calendar  on  that  subject. 

We  did  finish  up  our  meetings  for  the 
week  last  night,  and  Ambassador  Bruce,  I 
believe,  left  this  morning.  We  are  exchang- 
ing views  with  the  14  members  of  NATO, 
and  we  have  given  Ambassador  Bruce  our 
views  to  carry  back  to  London  with  him. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  making  preparation  for 
the  Brussels  meeting.  Things  have  gone 
orderly  and  I  think  thoroughly  and 
satisfactorily. 

general  Eisenhower's  letter  on  nato 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  seen 
General  Eisenhower's  letter  to  Mr.  Za- 
blocki  ^^  on  the  NATO  situation? 

The  President.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  anyone? 

The  President.  No. 


*  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

''On  May  16  Thich  Tri  Quang,  a  leader  of  the 
Buddhist  opposition,  appealed  to  the  President  and 
Ambassador  Lodge  for  American  intervention 
against  Premier  Ky.  The  appeal  was  made  in  a 
message  delivered  to  the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Hue. 


"David  K.  E.  Bruce,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Dean  Acheson,  former  Secretary 
of  State  (1949-53)  and  Special  Adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  France  and  NATO  March  15-June 
17,  1966,  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Wah  W.  Rostow  and  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Special  As- 
sistants to  the  President. 

^  Pierre  Harmel. 

^*  Representative    Clement   J.    Zablocki    of   Wis- 
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PUBLIC  DISCONTENT  V/ITH  WAR  AND 
RISING  PRICES 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us 
how  you  regard  some  of  the  very  recent  polls 
that  show  considerable  public  dissatisfaction 
over  both  Vietnam  and  the  economic  situa- 
tion as  to  inflation? 

I.  The  Economic  Situation 

[8.]  The  President.  I  think  that  the 
public  very  generally  always  feels  that  we 
should  get  a  better  price  for  the  things  we 
sell  and  have  a  lower  price  for  the  things 
we  buy. 

I  have  observed  that  in  polls  all  my  life. 
I  think  there  is  somewhat  more  concern  now 
than  you  would  have  in  a  normal  period  be- 
cause we  are  coming  close  to  reaching  our 
objective  of  full  employment.  As  we  do, 
as  labor  gets  scarce,  as  commodities  get 
scarce,  there  are  increases. 

But  comparatively  speaking — I  will  get 
this  chart  for  you  on  prices — comparatively 
speaking,  our  price  situation  is  so  much 
better  than  any  other  of  the  major  nations 
of  the  world. 

We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Here  is  a  chart  I  had  made  last  night — 
that  I  asked  for  in  connection  with  price 
statistics.^  You  will  see  the  consumer  price 
here  as  100,  for  i960,  and  here  it  is  in  1966. 
In  Japan  it  is  140.  In  Italy  it  is  130.  In 
France  it  is  120-plus.  In  the  United  King- 
dom it  is  120-plus.  In  Germany  it  is  115,  in 
that  neighborhood.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  under  no.     It  looks  like  about  108. 

Our  average  price  increase  has  been  less 
than  ij/l  percent  a  year.  Rates  in  other 
countries   have   been  at  least  double  that. 


Germany  has  the  next  best  record  with  an 
annual  rate  of  3  percent. 

For  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  the 
average  yearly  rise  has  been  3?^  to  4. 
Italy's  annual  rate  of  inflation  is  5  percent. 
Japan  leads  the  parade  with  a  rate  of  about 
6i^  percent. 

So  the  cost  of  living  record  of  the  United 
States  is  far  superior  to  the  performance 
of  any  other  major  industrial  country. 

We  are  reaching  a  point  that  we  have 
worked  for  so  long,  trying  to  get  employ- 
ment for  most  of  our  people.  When  you 
reach  that  situation,  you  run  into  other  prob- 
lems. I  would  rather  face  the  problems  I 
face  nov/  for  this  reason:  increases  in  wages 
have  come  faster  than  the  prices.  The  fact 
that  people  have  work,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  income  coming  into  our  Treasury  to 
permit  us  to  increase  our  educational  efforts, 
our  health  efforts,  our  beautification  efforts, 
our  conservation  efforts — I  would  rather 
have  these  problems  than  problems  that  come 
when  unemployment  is  high  and  incomes 
low. 

I  spent  some  time  this  morning  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  ^  on  the  debt  limit.  We  have 
expenditures  planned  for  this  year  of  $106 
billion  400  million.  We  believe  that  they 
will  be  under  that. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict.  I  don't  want  to 
have  our  credibility  questioned  if  we  are  off 
a  half  percent  out  of  100.  But  we  are  hop- 
ing that  that  expenditure  could  be  under 
what  we  predicted,  which  would  be  unusual. 
It  is  unusual  for  the  President  to  spend  less 
than  he  says  he  is  going  to  spend  18  months 
later. 

Our  revenue,  we  believe,  will  be  up  some. 
We  rather  believe  our  deficit  will  be  less 


^The  chart  "Consumer  Prices  in  U.S.  and  Other 
Major  Countries"  was  prepared  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  dated  May  20,  1966. 


^  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Charles  L.  Schultze,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 
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than  we  predicted  in  January.     I  think  even 
less  than  we  predicted  18  months  ago. 

So  on  that  problem,  we  recognize  it.  We 
are  aware  of  it.  We  give  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  it.  The  best  minds  in  the  Na- 
tion are  dealing  with  it.  It  is  one  that  we 
prefer  to  have  than  ones  we  have  had. 

2.  Discontent  With  War 

[9.]  Now  I  will  answer  your  Vietnam 
question.  The  longer  we  are  there,  the 
more  sacrifices  we  make.  The  more  we 
spend,  the  more  discontent  there  will  be. 
The  more  dissatisfaction  there  will  be,  the 
more  wish  and  desire  there  will  be  to  get 
out.  Leading  that  parade  is  the  President. 
If  you  want  to  feel  that  it  troubles  you 
100  percent,  just  double  that  and  make  it 
200  percent  for  the  President.  Say  his  con- 
cern doubles  yours.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a 
substantial  majority  of  those  that  you  refer 
to  do  approve  of  the  course  of  action  that 
we  have  taken.  They  do  support  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  others  who  have  different  plans. 
Some  would  pull  out,  run  out.  Some  would 
run  in  further.  Some  would  just  stand  still 
and  do  nothing.  You  are  aware  of  our  plan. 
We  think  that  under  the  circumstances  we 
are  doing  the  best  that  we  can.  We  would 
like  to  have  peace.  We  have  had  two 
pauses.  We  have  had  economic  proposals. 
We  have  had  diplomatic  invitations  ex- 
tended to  all  115  or  120  countries.  We  sent 
Ambassadors  to  some  40  of  them. 

We  have  asked  the  United  Nations  to 
help.  We  have  supported  the  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  w^hen  he  proposed  that 
he  take  a  trip.  They  would  not  receive 
him.    We  sent  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Gold- 


berg,^°  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  other 
capitals. 

We  had  200  conferences  privately.  We 
had  visits  to  40  countries  publicly.  We  have 
been  unable  to  get  the  other  people  to  sit 
down  and  talk  instead  of  fight.  We  are 
trying  to  provide  the  maximum  deterrents 
that  we  can  to  Communist  aggression  with 
a  minimum  cost.    That  is  our  policy. 

We  think  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can, 
given  these  facts.  There  are  some,  I  think — 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  dissatisfied — 
who  would  run  out.  There  is  a  somewhat 
larger  percentage  who  would  run  farther  in. 
When  you  add  the  two  together  and  put 
them  with  the  group  that  would  just  sit  and 
try  to  hold — you  don't  hold  when  you  sit, 
that  is  the  trouble,  you  get  into  deeper 
trouble — if  you  put  those  together,  you  will 
have  collectively  a  certain  percentage  of  op- 
position. 

But  those  who  approve  of  what  we  are 
doing  are  almost  twice  as  many  as  all  these 
various  factions  combined.  I  don't  think 
this  detailed  explanation  will  change  any- 
one's mind,  but  I  hope  it  does  give  you  my 
view  of  it.  That  same  view  will  apply  down 
the  road.    That  has  been  it  all  along. 

THE   DEFICIT    FOR    FISCAL   YEAR    1966 

[lo.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  talking 
of  this  fiscal  year? 

The  President.  I  am  talking  about  fiscal 
1966,  which  will  end  June  30,  a  month  from 
now.  We  predicted  that  our  deficit  would 
be  $6.4  billion.  This  January  we  predicted 
that.    That  was  with  several  billion  addi- 


^^  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Ambassador  at  Large,  and 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 
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tional  for  Vietnam  we  had  not  anticipated. 
But  we  are  getting  several  billion  additional 
revenue  we  had  not  estimated.  Seventeen 
months  ago  we  predicted  the  deficit  would 
be  $5.3  billion.  I  believe  that  our  deficit 
will  be  lower  than  the  $6.4  billion  and  lower 
than  the  $5.3  billion. 

I  would  say  our  expenditures  would  be 
$106.4  billion,  as  we  predicted,  minus  a  few 
hundred  million,  or  plus  a  few  hundred 
million.  I  must  have  that  flexibility  there. 
But  that  means  that  even  with  all  the  extra 
Vietnam  expenses,  our  expenditures  are  not 
going  to  be  greatly  over  what  we  anticipated. 

Our  revenues,  the  last  estimate  we  made, 
I  believe  were  $100  billion.  I  believe  our 
revenues  now  will  be  $102.5  billion,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  it  could  be 
more. 

That  would  leave  you  about  $4  billion,  or 
a  little  less  than  a  $4  billion  deficit  compared 
to  the  $6.4  billion  we  predicted.  You  must 
give  us  several  hundred  million  either  way 
on  those.  But  it  appears  that  we  will  not 
spend  a  great  deal  more  than  Vv^e  anticipated, 
and  we  may  even  spend  less.  I  think  we 
will.     That  depends  on  our  June  buying. 

We  will  take  in  a  good  deal  more  than 
we  anticipated,  at  least  $2}^  billion  more, 
and  it  could  be  more. 

I  would  think  the  problem  that  you  are 
concerned  with  on  revenues  would  be  cov- 
ered by  these  figures  that  we  have. 

THE   DEBT  LIMIT 

[11.]  Q.  What  is  the  debt  limit  figure 
you  will  ask  for? 

The  President.  That  will  be  given  by  the 
Secretary.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  deficit  situa- 
tion has  been  made.  It  will  be  between  $330 
billion  and  $335  billion.  It  is  $328  billion 
now.  I  would  have  to  have  a  little  range 
because,  again,  it  is  not  decided. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  A  TAX  INCREASE 

[  12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  this  economic 
thing,  it  sounds  like  you  are  a  good  distance 
away  from  a  tax  boost. 

The  President.  I  don't  want  to  comment 
on  your  hearing  or  about  the  way  it  sounds 
to  you.  I  have  a  problem  with  these  lights 
and  sounds  on  the  telephone.  I  frequently 
don't  hear  them  ring.  But  I  have  given  you 
the  facts  and  the  speculations. 

Q.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  oudook  for 
a  tax  increase? 

The  President.  We  are  considering  all 
these  things  now.  When  we  have  any  rec- 
ommendations to  make,  you  will  be  among 
the  first  to  know  them. 

I  see  the  chart  go  up  and  down  based  on 
predictions  and  speculations.  I  don't  see 
that  it  really  serves  any  good  purpose.  Un- 
til we  reach  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
make  a  recommendation,  I  don't  want  to 
create  any  false  impressions  one  way  or  the 
other. 

efforts  to  deal  with  causes  of  racial 

tension 

[^3']  Q-  M^'  President,  have  you  any 
thoughts  on  what  seems  to  be  indications  of 
mounting  racial  tension  in  this  country,  such 
as  Watts  and  in  some  other  areas?  ^^ 

The  President.  Yes,  we  are  very  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  in  Watts.  We 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  local  oHi- 
cials  who  are  dealing  with  that  problem  in 
the  State  and  in  the  area.  I  commented  on 
that  last  night.^^  I  would  refer  you  to  some 
of  the  statements  I  made  about  the  desir- 


^^  The  Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles,  a  predomi- 
nantly Negro  area,  was  the  scene  of  extensive  riots 
in  the  second  week  of  August  1965.  See  1965  vol- 
ume, this  series.  Book  II,  Items  426  and  453. 

^  See  Item  235. 
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ability  of  trying  to  avoid  provoking  antago- 
nisms and  trying  to  pull  people  together. 

I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark  ^^  just 
a  few  days  ago.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  that  situation.  A  lot  of  problems 
come  into  play  when  in  areas  people  are 
urging  skilled  workers  to  come  to  work  for 
high  wages.  We  have  unemployed  men 
who  cannot  qualify  for  those  jobs  because 
they  don't  have  training.  Even  if  they  could 
qualify,  sometimes  they  can't  get  to  work 
because  of  transportation. 

There  are  those  things,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned with  them.  We  are  working  with 
the  local  officials.  We  are  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  to  contribute  what  we  can 
to  their  solution. 

Last  night  I  said:  ^^^ 

"But  the  lesson  of  12  years  is  that  com- 
passion, when  it  ceases  to  be  a  cliche  of  the 
platform  and  pulpit,  can  become  the  binding 
cement  of  a  new  fraternity. 

"This  is  the  time  for  bridges  to  be  built, 
not  for  antagonisms  to  be  aroused.  This  is 
the  time  for  those  to  act  who  have  the  power 
to  change  what  just  must  be  changed.  For 
privilege  is  pov/er,  and  its  misuse,  especially 
to  uphold  an  unjust  status  quo  grown 
obsolete,  is  a  dangerous  wrong. 

"It  is  the  time,  too,  for  passion  to  bow  to 
reason.  The  gains  since  1954  must  be  step- 
pingstones  to  greater  fulfillment,  not  future 
reminders  of  what  might  have  been." 

That  is  why  Secretary  Wirtz/^  with 
whom  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  yesterday, 
is  working  so  hard  on  his  manpower  train- 
ing and  development  and  on  his  Neighbor- 


^^  Deputy  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  who 
as  the  President's  personal  representative  led  the 
team  of  Federal  officials  who  developed,  with  Gov- 
ernor Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown  of  California  and 
Mayor  Samuel  Yorty,  the  1965  program  of  assistance 
to  Los  Angeles. 

^'^  See  Item  235. 

^*  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor. 


hood  Youth  Corps. 

That  is  why  we  are  working  so  hard  on 
our  poverty  and  educational  problems. 
That  is  why  we  are  trying  to  conduct  experi- 
ments in  transportation.  That  is  why  we 
are  urging  and  pleading  with  our  people  to 
help  us  meet  this  desperate  housing  problem. 

People  are  living  with  their  families  and 
their  children,  in  a  good  many  of  our  cities, 
while  rats  are  running  through  the  room 
where  their  children  eat  and  sleep.  We 
have  had  the  very  minimum  amount  of 
housing  built  for  people  with  low  incomes 
in  the  large  cities,  too  little. 

That  is  why  we  are  striving  so  earnestly 
to  have  some  of  our  experiments  put  into 
practice,  like  the  rent  supplement,  and  to  get 
private  business  to  take  on  some  of  this 
development.  We  have  a  limited  number 
that  can  be  built  under  public  housing — 
about  35,000. 

We  have  housing,  transportation,  and 
training  problems  we  are  dealing  with. 

I  had  a  memorandum  this  morning  from 
the  Vice  President  on  meetings  he  has  had 
with  mayors.  I  have  reports  of  meetings  he 
has  had  vv^ith  Governors.  We  are  trying  to 
do  what  we  can  to  find  training  and  em- 
ployment for  people  this  summer. 

He  met  with  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernors, the  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  the  International 
City  Managers,  the  National  Association  of 
Council  Officials. 

In  addition,  we  have  had  Secretary 
Weaver  and  Mr.  Shriver,  Gardner  Ackley,^^ 
Secretary  Wirtz,  and  others  working  on  this 
problem  to  try  to  find  answers. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  this  field 
in  the  last  2^4  years.    We  are  appropriating 

^^  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  former  Peace 
Corps  Director,  and  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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almost  $10  billion  more  for  education  and 
health  since  I  became  President  than  we 
were  the  day  before. 

We  are  spending  about  $2  billion  more 
on  poverty  each  year,  not  to  mention  what 
the  States,  counties,  and  cities  are  doing. 

I  will  have  a  copy  of  this  chart  made  for 
any  of  you  who  want  it. 

PROBLEMS  OF  MEXICAN-AMERICANS 

[14.]  Mr.  President,  in  this  same  vein, 
I  asked  you  a  couple  of  months  ago  about 
the  Mexican-Americans  and  their  unrest. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  situation  is  today  ? 

The  President.  I  went  to  California  on 
a  conference  in  that  field  when  I  was  Vice 
President.  I  have  done  everything  I  could 
to  contribute  to  a  better  understanding.  I 
had  Members  of  the  House  who  were  of 
Mexican-American  ancestry  go  on  a  visit 
with  me  to  Mexico. 

During  that  time  we  talked  about  the 
desirability  of  a  meeting  with  the  Latin 
American  leaders  in  the  United  States,  that 
is,  the  Mexican-Americans.  Since  then, 
some  cf  my  people  in  the  White  House  have 
had  conferences  with  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  other  leaders  of  various  or- 
ganizations, the  G.I.  Forum,  the  LULACS,^^ 
the  veterans  organizations,  and  others. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  the  special 
problems  of  the  Mexican-Americans  and 
other  Spanish-speaking  peoples  in  our  coun- 
try. I  am  very  familiar  with  those  in  the 
Southwest. 

We  hope  that  we  can  arrange  a  meeting 
to  invite  the  Mexican-American  leaders  and 
others  to  the  White  House  to  meet  with 
members  of  the  staff  and  probe  more  deeply 


into  their  problems  and  the  actions  that  can 
be  taken. 

I  have  tried  to  find  qualified  employees 
for  the  Government  from  this  group.  I 
now  have  a  good  many  requests  out  for 
recommendations. 

Q.  What  about  the  White  House  confer- 
ence coming  up?  Will  that  include  mem- 
bers of  that  group  ? 

The  President.  No,  the  White  House 
conference  flowed  from  my  Howard 
speech,^"  but  we  will  be  glad  to  have  one 
of  the  same  type  for  their  problems. 

DIPLOMATIC    efforts    IN    VIETNAM    WAR 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  few  minutes 
ago,  a  bit  earlier,  you  alluded  to  the  intensive 
diplomatic  efiorts  that  this  Nation  has  con- 
ducted in  order  to  try  to  get  a  settlement  in 
Vietnam. 

Would  you  nov/  say  that  those  efiorts  are 
stagnant?  Is  there  anything  in  the  diplo- 
matic area 

The  President.  Not  at  all.  We  are 
working  every  day  at  it.  We  will  as  long 
as  I  am  President.  I  think  that  answers 
the  only  v/ay  I  can  now.  I  assume  your  next 
one  will  be  to  please  tell  you  w^hat  is  going 
on. 

I  had  two  nice  long  visits  with  Ambassa- 
dor Gronouski,^^  who  is  returning  to  engage 
in  conversations  next  w^eek  that  will  have  a 
bearing  on  this  general  field. 

Every  day  we  get  reports  from  other  coun- 
tries and  their  reactions  to  suggestions  that 


^^  The  American  G.I.  Forum  of  the  United  States, 
an  organization  of  Mexican-American  veterans  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens. 


^^  The  President's  commencement  address  at 
Howard  University  in  Washington  on  June  4,  1965. 
See  1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  II,  Item  301. 
For  remarks  by  the  President  on  June  i  to  the 
delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  ''To  Fulfill 
These  Plights,"  and  for  his  statement  on  August  25 
upon  receiving  the  report  of  the  Conference,  see 
Items  248  and  408. 

^^John  A.  Gronouski,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Poland. 
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have  been  made.  I  would  say  that  we  re- 
ligiously and  determinedly  are  pursuing 
every  lead  we  can  get  to  take  advantage  of 
every  possibility  that  might  lead  to  a  nego- 
tiating table. 

That  is  why  I  said  it  again  the  other  night: 
If  you  will  name  the  day  and  the  place,  you 
will  find  this  Government  ready  to  sit  down 
with  any  other  government  to  discuss  these 
things. 

I  have  with  some  of  our  most  experienced 
and  some  of  our  new  and  fresh  men.  Am- 
bassador Gronouski  is  very  new  to  this  field. 
He  is  a  very  creative  person  and  an  imagina- 
tive person. 

I  have  been  interested  in  some  of  his 
reports  he  has  been  making  about  some  of 
his  recent  conversations  and  what  he  pro- 
poses to  say  in  the  days  ahead.    This  week 


I  saw  a  number  of  Ambassadors.  These 
appointments — Congressmen,  Senators,  Am- 
bassadors, Deputy  Secretaries,  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries— do  not  always  appear  on  this  ap- 
pointment list  for  obvious  reasons. 

I  will  meet  with  some  today,  including 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice;  you  can't  list  them 
always  because  that  creates  more  problems 
than  the  meeting  solves. 

No  one  wants  peace  in  the  world  more 
than  the  United  States  of  America.  There 
is  no  one  willing  to  go  further  to  obtain  it 
than  this  President. 

Merriman  Smith,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional: Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Johnson's  sixty-third  news  confer- 
ence was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White  House  at 
12  noon  on  May  21,  1966.  The  President  also  read 
a  portion  of  his  statement  on  Vietnam  for  radio  and 
television. 
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Secretary  Wirtz,  Secretary  Connor,  distin- 
guished editors,  visitors: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  to 
the  White  House.  The  350  publications 
that  you  represent  reach,  I  am  told,  almost 
20  million  Americans.  Most  of  your  read- 
ers can  be  counted  on  to  support  the  pro- 
grams and  the  legislation  that  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  and  the  leader  of  the 
Senate  just  spoke  about,  legislation  that  I 
think  will  keep  our  country  marching  ahead 
if  they  are  kept  informed.  It  is  your  job 
and  also  part  of  mine  to  help  keep  them 
informed. 

I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  you  that  in  some 
ways  the  copy  in  your  publications  has  been 
getting  less  dramatic  these  days. 

As  I  said  last  Friday  to  your  friends  at 
the  United  Auto  Workers  Convention  at 
Long  Beach,  California: 


"The  days  of  the  uproarious  industrial 
conflict  are  behind  us — the  days  of  flam- 
boyant heroes  and  identifiable  villains,  of 
the  rhetoric  of  *scab'  and  *sitdown'  and 
'shutout'  and  'yellow-dog  contract.' " 

The  days  of  open  warfare  between  labor 
and  management  with  "winner  take  all" 
seem  to  have  passed.  Of  course,  there  are 
still  inequities,  and  where  we  find  inequi- 
ties we  must  correct  them.  I  have  urged 
the  Congress  to  enact  a  new  unemployment 
compensation  bill.  And  Senator  Long,  the 
leader  of  the  Senate,  told  me  this  afternoon 
as  soon  as  the  House  passed  that  bill — it  has 
already  been  reported — he  will  take  it  up  in 
the  Senate,  and  he  will,  he  hopes,  add  some 
of  the  provisions  that  were  modified  in  the 
House  bill  back  in  the  Senate. 

We  believe  that  bill  should  include  benefit 
standards.    The  present  law  we  think  is  in- 
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adequate.  We  think  it  does  not  cover 
enough  workers.  We  think  it  does  not 
meet  the  economic  demands  of  this  period  in 
the  20th  century. 

I  am  also  urging  Congress,  as  Speaker 
McCormack  told  you,  to  act  this  week  to 
modernize  the  minimum  wage  by  raising 
standards  to  $1.40  in  1967  and  |i.6o  in  1968. 

I  was  one  of  three  Members  of  Congress 
from  my  State  in  1938  who  signed  a  petition 
to  bring  up  the  minimum  wage  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  other  two  were 
defeated  that  year  because  they  signed  that 
petition. 

To  show  you  how  far  we  have  come  since 
1938  when  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  Con- 
gress, that  bill  provided  a  25  cent  minimum 
wage  and  two  out  of  three  men  from  my 
State  that  supported  it  were  defeated.  So 
we  have  made  at  least  some  progress,  and  I 
predict  before  the  week  is  over  we  will  pass 
a  bill  that  will  include  7  million  extra  people, 
that  will  raise  the  minimum  wage  not  to 
25  cents  but  to  $1.60. 

But  the  batde  for  job  security  and  the 
battle  for  social  security,  pensions,  medical 
care,  and  decent  wages  for  most  workers  has 
already  largely  been  won.  Now  we  must 
go  back  to  some  new  business. 

What  should  that  new  business  be? 

I  would  like  to  think  with  you  this  after- 
noon and  ask  ourselves  some  questions. 

What  can  we  do  to  extend  education  be- 
yond childhood  and  bring  new  opportunity 
to  adults  who  were  left  behind  ? 

What  can  we  do  to  give  the  worker  not 
merely  a  job  but  a  job  that  uses  all  of  his 
abilities? 

What  can  we  do  to  stop  the  wasteful 
squander  of  our  human  potential? 

With  unemployment  at  a  12-year  low  of 
3.5  percent,  our  economy  demands  full  and 
not  partial  use  of  our  human  resources.  So 
what  can  we  do  about  the  unequal  distribu- 


tion of  our  labor  force  and  about  seasonal 
unemployment? 

These  are  all  questions  that  have  impor- 
tant meaning,  I  think,  to  the  men  and  women 
who  labor  in  this  country,  as  well  as  very 
important  meaning  to  all  the  Nation. 

But  there  are  other  challenges  that  also 
face  us.  Labor  cannot  content  itself  with 
what  some  call  the  bread  and  butter  issues. 
So  you  must  join  us  in  the  effort  to  improve 
our  total  environment. 

For  it  is  the  worker  who  has  the  biggest 
stake  in  the  quality  of  our  public  education. 
He  does  not  have  the  choice  of  turning  to  a 
private  school  for  his  children. 

It  is  the  worker  who  has  the  biggest  stake 
in  mass  transportation.  The  highway,  the 
bus,  and  the  train  are  his  links  to  his  liveli- 
hood. 

It  is  the  worker  who  has  the  biggest  stake 
in  conservation  and  natural  beauty,  and 
playgrounds  that  are  close  to  his  home  for 
his  children,  because  he  does  not  own  a  hunt- 
ing lodge  or  a  home  on  the  seashore. 

It  is  the  worker  who  has  the  biggest  stake 
in  rebuilding  our  decaying  cities  because  he 
cannot  escape  to  an  expensive  suburb. 

There  is  scarcely  a  measure  we  have  pro- 
posed to  this  Congress  and  to  its  leaders  that 
we  reviewed  this  afternoon  which  does  not 
directly  afifect  the  workingman.  He  has 
been  taken  into  our  calculations  in  all  of  our 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  the  workingman,  the  man  who  reads 
your  publications,  who  has  the  power  to 
turn  such  ideas  as  we  have  recommended 
into  legislative  programs  that  we  can  execute. 
Most  of  you  realize  this,  I  think,  and  your 
leaders  realize  it. 

Labor  leaders  were  prime  movers  behind 
our  demonstration  cities  program.  But 
some  have  called  this  program  too  small  to 
bother  with.  What  they  don't  understand 
is  that  it  represents  a  whole  new  departure 
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and  it  is  a  chance  to  renew  entire  urban 
communities  at  one  time,  instead  of  trying  to 
do  it  piece  by  piece.  If  I  were  a  mayor,  I 
would  embrace  this  program  and  the  rent 
supplement  program  with  it.  I  would  work 
for  them  and  I  would  strengthen  them. 

There  has  been  far  too  litde  modern  hous- 
ing built  in  our  big  cities  in  this  country. 
There  is  tragically  little  public  housing  avail- 
able to  the  needy.  We  build  less  than  35,000 
units  in  the  entire  United  States  per  year. 
So  we  need  to  get  our  foot  in  the  door,  and 
fast,  to  open  that  door  to  the  day  when 
private  housing  provides  a  decent  home  for 
every  family  in  this  land. 

I  think  that  is  what  your  readers  would 
want,  and  I  think  that  is  what  they  would 
work  for,  too,  if  they  could  understand  the 
real  need  and  the  real  urgency  that  prevails. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams on  the  agenda  of  the  Congress,  and 
with  your  help  we  want  to  give  them  life, 
and  we  want  to  make  them  work. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  do  something 
about  the  effects  of  a  workingman's  job  on 
his  health.  This  problem  has  been  ne- 
glected far  too  long,  it  has  been  overlooked, 
but  it  must  be  neglected  no  longer. 

Since  World  War  II,  dozens  of  new  mate- 
rials and  hundreds  of  new  manufacturing 
processes  have  been  introduced  into  our  fac- 
tories, and  when  they  have  been  introduced 
new  hazards  have  been  introduced,  too. 
We  do  not  know  the  full  long-range  impact 
of  these  hazards  on  the  health  of  all  the  men 
who  work  in  these  factories.  We  do  not 
know  enough  about  what  really  happens  to 
men  and  women  who  handle  chemicals, 
plastics,  asbestos,  petroleum  products,  and 
glass. 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  the  effects 
on  a  worker  that  is  subject  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  noise  or  humidity.  Despite 
all  the  research  that  we  have  done  for  these 


men  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  extremes 
of  heat,  cold,  noise,  and  humidity,  we  do 
not  know  the  effects  these  have  on  their  lives. 

We  do  not  even  know  the  full  effects  of 
radioactivity,  even  though  we  have  re- 
searched it  for  years. 

But  we  do  know  that  these  hazards  are 
real.  We  do  know  that  work-related  dis- 
eases and  other  physical  and  mental  disorders 
are  on  the  rise,  and  that  trend  must  be 
reversed.    We  are  moving  to  reverse  it. 

Last  March  we  amended  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  to  extend  Federal  safety 
precautions  to  all  the  Nation's  coal  miners. 
They  had  urged  this  step  for  years,  and  I  was 
proud  to  be  able  to  sign  it  into  law,  making 
it  a  reality. 

Now  we  are  going  to  extend  Federal  health 
standards  to  cover  not  only  coal  miners  but 
to  all  miners  as  well. 

The  Metallic  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Act, 
which  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  in 
the  Senate  committee  being  studied,  will 
protect  our  men  mining  copper  and  uranium, 
or  working  in  sand  and  gravel  quarries — 
practically  everyone  who  labors  under  the 
earth  to  earn  his  livelihood. 

I  am  also  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  an  inten- 
sified study  of  all  occupational  health.  He 
v^ill  report  to  me  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  on  what  your  Government  can  do: 

— First,  to  isolate  and  eliminate  the 
hazards  to  occupational  health  that  now 
exist;  and 

— Second,  to  test  new  products  and  proc- 
esses so  that  precautions  can  be  taken  to 
prevent  health  hazards  before  they  occur. 

We  are  no  longer  content  in  America  with 
achieving  only  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  Today  the  measure  we 
apply  to  our  national  progress  is  how  much 
we  improve  the  lot  of  all,  and  especially  of 
those  who  have  the  least. 
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What  we  have  done  in  the  past  in  the 
service  of  our  conscience  is  only  a  prolog  to 
what  should  now  be  done  in  the  service  of 
our  vision.  I  urge  you,  as  influential  mem- 
bers of  a  great  segment  of  American  society 
to  turn  your  hearts  and  your  minds  and  your 
pens  to  the  enlargement  of  that  vision. 

In  the  last  2  Yi  years  we  have  passed  many 
measures  in  Congress:  some  24  in  the  edu- 
cation and  health  field  alone,  many  in  the 
conservation  field,  many  in  the  recreation 
field,  many  in  the  beautification  field. 

All  of  these  measures,  I  think,  that  con- 
stitute what  we  call  the  Great  Society,  have 
been  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country,  your  audience — 
those  who  read  your  newspapers. 

I  think  the  medical  care  bill  that  goes  into 
effect  July  i  will  be  a  measure  with  revolu- 
tionary possibilities.  Now  our  big  problem 
is  to  find  competent  administration  for  all 
those  measures. 

There  are  many  cobwebs.  There  are 
many  difSculties.  They  present  many  prob- 
lems: How  to  bring  the  elementary  school 
bill  into  practice;  how  to  bring  the  medical 
care  to  reality  and  do  it  justly,  do  it  fairly, 
and  do  it  without  discrimination. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  realize  it  or  not, 
but  in  the  last  2^  years,  since  I  became 
President,  we  have  increased  the  appropria- 
tions for  health  and  education  alone  by 
almost  $10  billion — $10  billion.  And  some- 
one has  to  watch  each  of  those  dollars  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  Treasury  until  it  is 
spent  in  the  various  50  States  in  this  land. 

So  we  not  only  have  a  job  of  legislating, 
we  have  a  job  of  administering.  We  are 
trying  to  do  that. 

We  started  a  poverty  program  in  this 
country  and  we  are  now  spending  almost 
$2  billion — the  Federal  Government  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cities,  counties,  and 
States.    That  is  a  new  program,  a  difficult 


program.  It  has  many  heartaches  and  back- 
aches in  it.  But  it  is  better  to  have  started 
it  and  failed  in  some  instances  than  to  have 
never  thought  of  it  at  all. 

I  ask  you  to  carefully  review  the  things 
we  have  considered.  Some  of  our  recom- 
mendations have  not  been  followed.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  this 
week  eliminated  some  provisions  from  the 
unemployment  compensation  bill  that  I 
wanted  very  much  to  pass.  But  that  is  what 
you  call  the  check  and  balance  system. 

Senator  Dirksen  eliminated  14(b)  ^  in  the 
Senate,  but  I  never  committed  myself  to 
deliver  Senator  Dirksen. 

I  did  my  best  to  pass  that  bill  in  the  House. 
We  passed  it  by  a  few  votes.  I  talked  to  61 
Senators  that  I  thought  we  could  influence 
in  the  Senate,  and  most  of  them  were  ready 
to  support  the  measure.  But  there  was  a 
group  that  did  not  favor  it.  We  will  have 
to  try  again,  and  try  again  we  will. 

But  I  think  we  must  realize  that  this  Na- 
tion has  made  great  progress,  that  we  have 
moved  forward.  I  doubt  that  there  has 
ever  been  a  period  in  our  history — speaking 
of  the  last  5  years — when  the  worker  got  a 
fairer  share  of  the  total  income,  when  the 
employer  had  better  profits,  and  when  the 
Nation  benefited  more. 

Last  week  I  visited  the  city  where  I 
taught  before  coming  to  Washington.  I 
had  left  there  35  years  ago.  I  looked  up 
the  statistical  data  to  compare  conditions 
then  and  conditions  now. 

It  was  rather  starding.  The  average 
worker  in  manufacturing  enterprises  when 
I  came  to  Washington  in  the  year  1931-32 
was  making  $17  a  week.    But,  you  say,  they 


1  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  (Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947,  61  Stat.  151). 
In  his  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  labor  of 
May  18,  1965,  the  President  recommended  repeal  of 
the  section.  See  1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  I, 
Item  258. 
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were  1932  dollars.    And  they  were. 

I  had  my  economist  convert  that  into 
present  day  dollars,  and  it  ran  about  $30  a 
week.  And  I  didn't  have  an  economist 
when  I  came  here,  I  might  add. 

The  average  farmer  during  that  period 
made  $300  a  year,  but  converting  that  into 
present  day  dollars  he  made  |8oo  a  year. 
This  year  he  makes  $4,500.  This  year  the 
worker  who  made  $32  in  1932  makes  $111 — 
three  times  as  much. 

I  believe  in  the  last  5  years  wages  have 
gone  up  some  30-odd  percent.  Profits  have 
gone  up  46  percent  in  the  5  years  since  the 
Democratic  administration  came  here — 
President  Kennedy,  Secretary  Wirtz,  and 
the  rest. 

So  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  there  are  not  many 
improvements  yet  to  be  made.  We  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  We  can- 
not stand  still.  We  are  not  going  to,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  polls  some- 
times indicate  that  we  are  moving  ahead  too 
fast,  that  we  need  to  be  checked.  I  have 
found  that  people  are  able  to  do  that  when 
they  think  we  need  to  be. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  vision.  We  are 
going  to  dream  dreams.  We  are  going  to 
look  ahead.  We  are  going  to  continue  to 
try  to  deserve  the  right  to  say  that  we  are 


the  best  read,  the  best  fed,  the  best  clothed, 
and  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  all  the 
world. 

If  we  can  only  hold  ourselves  together  and 
continue  to  believe  in  our  system  and  our 
country,  to  the  end  that  we  can  have  not  only 
prosperity  but  can  lead  in  the  effort  to  bring 
peace  to  all  the  world,  it  will  be  a  great  day 
for  America. 

That  occupies  my  every  waking  moment. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:58  p.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House  to  approximately  150 
editors  o£  union  publications  who  were  meeting 
in  Washington.  In  his  opening  words  he  referred 
to  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  John 
T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Later  he 
referred  to  Senator  Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Senate  majority  whip.  Representative  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack  of  Massachusetts,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  of  Illinois,  Senate  minority 
leader. 

The  unemployment  compensation  legislation  to 
which  the  President  referred  v/as  not  adopted  by  the 
89th  Congress. 

For  his  statements  and  remarks  upon  signing  the 
minimum  wage  bill  (Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966),  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966,  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  Amendments,  and  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act,  see  Items  479, 
574,  151,  and  462,  respectively. 

For  a  statement  by  the  President  on  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Medicare  program,  see  Item  309.  See 
also  Item  314. 


238     Statement  by  the  President  Announcing  a  National  Planning 
Conference  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children. 
May  24,  1966 


I  HAVE  asked  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Harold  Howe  II,  to  call  a  na- 
tional planning  conference  in  Washington, 
July  18-20,  on  education  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

The  program  provided  by  tide  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 


of  1965  has  been  started  and  the  funds  for 
this  fiscal  year  dispersed  in  an  unusually 
brief  span  of  time.  Its  value  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  There  are  7  million  children 
v^ho  are  receiving  a  better  education  this 
year  because  our  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems moved  sw^iftly  and  with  ingenuity  to 
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use  these  funds.  We  must  now  assure  our- 
selves that  progress  is  universal.  The  gains 
made  in  some  schools  can  be  duplicated 
throughout  the  Nation  if  wt  exchange  in- 
formation and  ideas  quickly. 

To  this  end  I  have  suggested  to  Commis- 
sioner Hovi^e  that  he  invite  the  chief  educa- 
tion officer  of  each  State  to  name  a  four-man 
delegation  to  the  conference.  This  delega- 
tion would  be  comprised  of  the  State's  title  I 
coordinator,  a  representative  from  a  State 
college  or  university,  and  a  representative 
each  from  an  urban  and  a  rural  area. 

The  conference  will  provide  a  working 
environment  for  exchanging  ideas  and  ex- 
ploring new  methods  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty.  It  can  concern  itself  with 
problems  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Education  of 


Disadvantaged  Children. 

I  have  asked  Commissioner  Howe  to 
make  the  results  of  the  conference  known 
to  all  State  educational  agencies,  and  I  hope 
this  meeting  will  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
series  of  similar  conferences  in  each  State 
before  the  fall  school  opening.  We  cannot 
rest  until  every  boy  and  girl  who  needs 
special  help  in  school  receives  it  in  the  most 
effective,  imaginative  form  that  American 
ingenuity  can  devise. 

note:  The  National  Conference  on  Education  of 
the  Disadvantaged  was  held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
in  Washington  July  18-20,  1966.  The  report  of  the 
Conference  (OE-37004;  86  pp.)  was  published  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

For  the  President's  message  of  May  9  transmitting 
to  the  Congress  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged  Children,   see  Item   210. 


239    Memorandum  on  the  Government's  Joint  Financial  Management 
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Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments  and  Agencies: 

Secretary  Fowler,  Budget  Director 
Schultze  and  Comptroller  General  Staats 
have  just  informed  me  about  their  plans  to 
accelerate  the  pace  of  the  Joint  Financial 
Management  Improvement  Program.  They 
have  asked  Civil  Service  Chairman  Macy  to 
assist  in  this  w^orthy  undertaking. 

I  have  a  strong  and  continuing  interest  in 
the  development  of  business-like  financial 
systems  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Such  systems  are  essential  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  a  basic  pledge  of  this  Ad- 
ministration— to  get  a  dollar's  value  for  a 
dollar  spent.  We  must  have  financial  sys- 
tems which: 

— ^provide  the  information  our  managers 
need  for  effective  cost  control — for  wag- 


ing the  war  on  waste, 
— develop  cost  consciousness  in  men  and 
women  at  every  level  of  responsibility 
in  every  agency, 
— assure  financial  integrity  in  everything 

the  Government  does, 
— provide    the    types    of    financial    data 
needed   to   support   the   planning-pro- 
graming-budgeting  system  initiated  last 
August,  and 
— enable  the  Government  to  apply  the  best 
and    most   efficient   management    and 
operating  techniques. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  central 
agencies — representing  both  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  branches — will  spearhead, 
with  your  active  participation,  a  renewed 
joint  program  in  this  vital  area  of  direct  in- 
terest to  both  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
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The  legislative  groundwork  for  this  pro- 
gram was  laid  sixteen  years  ago.    While 
much  progress  has  been  made,  much  more  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  discharge  the  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  us  by  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of   1950.    Ac- 
cordingly, I  request  the  head  of  each  execu- 
tive department  and  agency  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  to: 
— Insure  that  the  system  of  accounting 
and  internal  control  in  his  agency  meets 
management  needs  and  conforms  to  the 
principles,   standards,   and   related   re- 
quirements  prescribed  by   the  Comp- 
troller General. 
— ^\Vork  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  developing  a  more  vigorous  pro- 
gram for  recruiting  and  developing  the 
professional   personnel   to   design   and 
operate  effective  financial  management 
systems. 
— Assure  that  financial  reports  and  cost 
data  provide  adequate  support  for  the 
planning-programing-budgeting  system. 
— See  that  the  agency's  managers  are  given 
the  basic  tools  they  need — responsibility 
centered   cost-based   operating  budgets 
and  financial  reports — for  setting  and 
achieving    maximum    cost    reduction 
goals. 
The  Budj^et  Director  will  issue  more  de- 


tailed instructions  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram. Your  full  support  is  needed.  I  want 
every  manager — the  general  manager  and 
the  financial  manager  alike — to  feel  and  re- 
spond to  your  personal  demands  for  the  use 
of  highest  quality,  business-type  financial 
information  systems. 

I  want  every  manager  to  think  of  his  part 
of  the  total  Government  in  terms  of  every- 
thing he  owns,  everything  he  owes  and  the 
full  cost  of  doing  every  job  in  relation  to  the 
products  resulting  from  these  costs.  I  want 
him  to  think  of  minimal  costs  and  cost  re- 
duction as  profit.  And  I  want  him  to  think 
in  terms  of  his  profit  as  a  result  of  how  he 
uses  all  the  resources  entrusted  to  him. 
These  goals  cannot  be  fully  achieved  without 
sound  financial  management  practices. 

With  increased  assistance  by  the  central 
agencies,  and  a  positive  action  program  on 
your  part,  we  can  readily  achieve  what  is 
contemplated  in  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act — the  utilization  of  the  best 
business  practices  in  the  day-to-day  manage- 
ment of  our  Government. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  On  the  same  day  Charles  L.  Schultze,  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  the  Budget,  issued  instructions  on  the 
program  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  to  the  heads 
of  executive  departments  and  establishments  (Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Bulletin  No.  66-6,  3  pp.). 


240    Remarks  Upon  Signing  a  Bill  To  Reduce  Freight  Car  Shortages. 
May  265  1966 


Mr,  Vice  President,  Senator  Magnuson,  Con- 
gressman Staggers,  my  longtime  friends  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  distinguished 
guests: 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  com- 
ing over  here  this  early  this  morning.  This 
is  really  a  tribute  to  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives.   We  give  them  special  recognition 
for  this. 

I  understand  they  are  going  in  at  10  o'clock 
and  we  never  want  to  be  followers,  we  want 
to  be  leaders,  so  we  had  to  go  in  at  9  o'clock, 
although  I  am  a  man  of  an  evening  nature, 
myself.    I  don't  like  these  early  dates.    But 
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I  do  thank  you  for  coming  here. 

We  are  here  to  take  an  important  step,  we 
think,  in  trying  to  eliminate  a  serious  bottle- 
neck that  has  affected  most  of  our  States 
and  our  economy.  We  face  a  freight  car 
shortage  that  has  gone  from  bad  to  v/orsc 
in  recent  years.  It  has  hurt  our  consumer 
and  farmer,  business  and  labor,  and  has  in 
some  respects  curtailed  our  defense  eflort. 

Since  World  War  II  our  railroads  have 
scrapped  almost  300,000  more  cars  than  they 
have  purchased.  By  1965  we  had  over  a 
million  less  cars  than  we  had  just  40  years 
ago. 

In  the  past,  these  cars  have  fallen  into 
short  supply  primarily  during  our  harvest 
season.    We   have  let  that   situation   slide 
now  until  what  was  once  a  chronic  yearly 
problem  now  seems  to  be  a  problem  chron- 
ically the  year  around.    We  don't  want  to 
tolerate  that — 
— not  as  long  as  a  single  farmer  lacks  a 
boxcar  to  ship  the  grain  that  he  has 
worked  so  hard  to  grow  against  the 
weather  and  the  insects; 
— not  as  long  as  lumber  mills  must  close 
because  their  products  cannot  be  moved 
from  their  mill  to  their  manufacturer 
and  the  shortages  drive  up  their  prices; 
— not  as  long  as  businessmen  have  goods 
that  are  ready  to  ship,  but  must  wait  for 
freight  cars  and  lose  money  during  that 
waiting  period. 
This  is  a  challenge  that  confronts  all  of  us 
in  Government,  and  industry  as  well.     I  am 
very  proud  of  the  transportation  industry 
generally.    The  men  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, I  think,  have  taken  on  a  new  look  and 
a  new  approach.    They  are  very  concerned 
with  their  country  and  national  interests  and 
how  they  can  improve  the  image  of  their 
business  and  the  operation  of  it. 

I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other 
elements  of  our  transportation  picture — the 


trucks,  the  waterways,  and  the  others. 

I  really,  genuinely,  believe  that  our  Nation 
has  much  to  be  thankful  for  when  we  recog- 
nize the  competency  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
men  in  the  transportation  industry,  all  of 
whom  we  hit  over  the  head  on  occasions 
when  problems  develop.  But  all  you  have 
to  do  is  just  have  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days 
of  what  we  have  in  some  of  our  ports  over- 
seas sometimes — Vietnam  and  other  places — 
to  really  appreciate  what  you  have  at  home. 

Chairman  Bush  and  the  very  fine  mem.- 
bers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion have  gone  on  the  attack.  They  have 
been  using  their  emergency  powers.  They 
are  doing  everything  they  can,  but  they,  too, 
recognize  that  stopgap  measures  are  not 
enough. 

Our  railroads  have  been  forced  to  operate 
under  some  outmoded  regulations  because 
it  is  cheaper  to  rent  a  freight  car,  often  for 
as  little  as  $2  a  day,  than  it  is  to  build  a 
freight  car  for  $15,000  capital  investment. 
So  no  wonder  a  railroad  witness  testifying 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  said,  "It 
takes  guts  to  spend  money  on  freight  cars, 
even  if  you've  got  the  money." 

Now  this  bill  will  improve  that.  It  will 
benefit  every  farmer,  consumer,  and  v/orker 
whose  job  depends  on  full  production  and 
the  movement  of  his  goods  to  market.  It 
will  benefit  the  railroads  by  increasing  freight 
capacity — that  is  the  most  profitable  part  of 
their  business,  as  we  all  know. 

The  freight  car  shortage  is  only  a  symp- 
tom of  our  larger  transportation  challenges, 
so  the  measure  that  we  will  shortly  sign  is 
not  a  cure-all,  certainly  not  a  final  answer. 
We  make  no  pretensions  about  its  overall, 
comprehensive,  long-enduring  effect  on 
transportation,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  total 
effort  that  we  are  carrying  out  on  many 
fronts  to  use  transportation — to  use  it  in 
better  and  more  effective  ways,  to  give  it 
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more  recognition  and  more  respect,  to  serve 
the  needs  of  our  growing  population,  our 
expanding  economy,  and  the  great  industries 
that  have  made  America  the  leading  nation 
in  all  the  world. 

In  my  transportation  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  said,  "America  lacks  a  coordinated 
transportation  system  that  permits  travelers 
and  goods  to  move  conveniently  and  effi- 
ciendy"  across  the  country.  I  am  very  en- 
couraged by  the  reception  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  given  to 
these  recommendations  and  to  this  message, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  will  be 
some  adjustments  and  certainly  some  im- 
provements on  what  I  have  recommended. 

I  hope  before  we  go  home  this  year  that 
we  will  have  a  transportation  system  and  a 
transportation  department  that  will  coordi- 
nate and  make  much  more  efficient  all  of 
these  operations.  The  new  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Transportation  before  the 
Congress,  I  think,  will  enable  us  to  do  that. 
Our  transportation  system  will  neither  speed 
nor  strangle  our  progress.  It  will  improve 
our  living  standard,  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
that  deserves  first  attention. 

So  I  am  confident  that  we  will  have  action 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
same  good  reasons  that  we  got  action  on  the 
freight  car  bill.  That  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Congress  because  this  Congress  believes  in 
taking  action  where  there  is  clear  and  urgent 
need  for  action.  So  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure this  morning  to  sign  this  bill — and  to 
particularly  thank  Senator  Magnuson  and 
Congressman  Staggers  and  all  of  their  hard- 
working colleagues  for  delivering  this  bill 
here, 

I  might  add  that  it  would  give  me  even 
greater  pleasure — I'll  enjoy  it  a  lot  more, 
Maggie,  if  you  will  bring  that  transportation 
department  bill  down  here  before  this  great 
and  this  productive  89th  Congress  adjourns. 


I  know  that  some  of  you  are  wondering 
how  many  bills  we  are  going  to  have  this 
year,  and  of  what  nature.  I  was  delayed  a 
little  bit  because  a  fellow  was  talking  to  me 
about  taxes.  I  said,  "How  much  more  in 
taxes  do  you  want  to  pay  this  year?"  Well, 
he  wasn't  quite  sure,  and  didn't  know.  But 
we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for. 
We  don't  spend  much  time  acknowledging 
it.  We  are  all  somewhat  cynical  and  we 
really  don't  like  to  admit  that  things  are 
good  for  us,  but  if  we  were  citizens  of  an- 
other land  for  a  very  short  time  we  would 
want  to  come  back  where  we  are. 

I  came  to  this  town  35  years  ago.  And 
when  I  came  here,  the  average  factory 
worker  got  $17  a  week.  They  are  getting 
$111  now.  But  you  say,  "Well,  there  is  a 
difference  in  dollars."  V/ell,  there  is.  The 
$17  then  would  buy  about  $39  worth  of 
goods.  So  $39  and  $111,  that  is  the  progress 
that  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands  has 
made. 

When  I  came  here  35  years  ago,  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  administration,  just  before  Novem- 
ber 193 1,  the  average  farmer  had  an  annual 
income  of  a  litde  over  $300  a  year.  Now  in 
today's  dollars  that  is  a  litde  over  |8oo. 
The  net  income  per  farm  this  last  year  was 
$4,400.  That  represents  some  progress  for 
the  man  on  the  farm — $4,280  to  be  exact. 

The  dividend  people  have  risen  from 
$6.4  billion  in  1932  to  $19  billion  last  year. 

Our  population  has  increased,  our  country 
is  bigger,  but  so  are  our  dividends,  $6  billion 
to  $19  billion. 

When  I  came  here,  5  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans were  illiterate  and  during  that  period 
we  have  cut  that  in  half. 

Now  we  do  have  a  prosperous  economy. 
We  do  have  our  prices  increasing.  We  are 
concerned  that  all  of  the  advances  we  made 
are  not  eaten  up  with  the  cheapness  of  the 
dollar,  the  whitding  away,  increased  prices. 
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and  inflation  coming  on.  So  some  people 
said,  "Well,  why  don't  you  put  on  controls?" 
We  know  the  problem  we  had  with  wage 
and  price  controls  during  the  war.  We 
know  that  they  were  just  absolutely  not  satis- 
factory to  anyone. 

Some  of  them  said,  "Why  don't  you  cut 
the  total  expenditures  that  the  Government 
is  making?"  All  of  us  say  that,  all  of  us 
want  to  do  that,  and  we  all  look  over  our 
budget  just  like  our  family  budget.  But 
the  thing  that  I  want  to  cut  most,  Mrs. 
Johnson  wants  to  cut  least.  And  the  things 
both  of  us  think  we  can  get  by  without, 
Luci  and  Lynda  just  must  have. 

That  is  true  in  Government  as  well  as  it 
is  in  business.  There  is  hardly  any  busi- 
nessman who  has  reduced  his  budget  through 
the  years.  Our  Federal  budget  has  increased 
less  than  the  industrial  budget  in  this  coun- 
try, the  labor  budget  in  this  country,  the 
State  and  local  government  budgets  in  this 
country. 

Our  capital  investment  is  way  down.  Fed- 
erally speaking,  compared  to  theirs  over  the 
period  of  years.  But  this  year,  in  an  attempt 
to  curtail  and  cool  off  and  take  from  the 
economy,  we  have  passed  some  tax  bills. 
Some  of  you  have  forgotten  them.  We  have 
pulled  some  things  out  of  the  economy. 

We  had  a  corporate  speedup  that  took 
$1.1  billion  out  of  the  economy  right  at  the 
first  of  the  year.  We  signed  it  March  15th. 
We  had  an  excise  tax  that  was  due  to  go  off. 
We  put  it  back  on.  That  brought  us  in 
about  $800  million.  You  haven't  forgotten 
that.    That's  March  15th. 

We  had  a  graduated  withholding  increase, 
and  that  was  almost  another  $1  billion — 
$840  million,  to  be  exact.  Last  year  you 
remember  they  said,  w^hen  we  put  in  Medi- 
care, *'We  are  going  to  have  a  recession  be- 
cause we  are  taking  so  much  out."  So  we 
are  taking  out  this  year  for  those  over  65, 


$6.1  billion  for  increased  social  security  and 
Medicare. 

We  have  had  a  collection  speedup  so  the 
companies  that  withhold  the  money  from 
their  employees  just  don't  keep  it.  They 
send  it  right  on  in  within  3  days,  and  that 
brings  in  I900  million. 

We  have  had  an  increase  in  revenue  with 
the  same  tax  rate.  So  while  Congressmen 
don't  make  any  more,  a  good  many  people 
who  made  $30,000  last  year  will  make  S44,- 
000  this  year,  and  the  tax  on  that  extra 
$14,000  puts  them  in  a  different  bracket.  So 
that  brings  us  an  additional  $1.7  billion. 

And  the  savings  bonds.  The  employees — 
there  are  not  many  of  them  at  the  White 
Flouse — but  they  are  100  percent  signed  up 
on  a  payroll  savings  plan.  The  Chrysler 
Company  looked  at  it  and  Mr.  Tov/nsend  is 
performing  a  great  service  for  us.  He  got 
all  of  the  Chrysler  people  to  sign  up  100  per- 
cent. Larry  O'Brien  has  done  an  unbeliev- 
able job  on  the  payroll  savings.  He  has  gone 
out  and  said,  "Give  your  Government  one- 
half  percent.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  giv- 
ing their  lives  for  their  country;  you  give 
them  one-half  percent.  Let  them  buy  a 
little  bond  every  payday."  As  a  result,  they 
have  gone  up  to  60  and  70  and  80  percent  in 
nearly  every  department  of  the  Government. 
So  from  savings  bonds  we  will  pull  out  an 
extra  $  1 1/2  billion. 

That  is  $13  billion  we  have  taken  out  of 
this  economy  this  year.  They  tell  me  that 
if  you  add  about  $11  billion  a  quarter,  that 
is  a  reasonable  addition  to  the  economy — 
an  increase  in  our  gross  national  product. 
In  four  quarters  that  would  be  $44  billion. 
They  predict  now  it  could  be  $55  billion  to 
$60  billion  that  is  being  added,  things  are  so 
prosperous.  We  are  taking  $13  billion  of 
that  out.  So  you  add  $44  billion  and  the 
$13  billion  we  are  taking  out  from  your  $55 
billion,  and  you  see  where  we  are. 
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Now  it  may  be  we  ought  to  take  out  more. 
I  wish  I  knew.  If  it  were  black  and  white, 
I  would  give  you  a  recommendation  this 
moment,  but  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know 
how  much  more  you  all  are  going  to  take 
out  in  the  Congress.  The  present  record 
shows  you  are  going  to  put  about  $3  billion 
in.  But  I  have  confidence  in  the  Senate. 
While  traditionally  it  hasn't  cut  appropria- 
tions bills  deeply,  during  m.y  period  there — 
I  am  gone  and  they  may  have  changed.  I 
hope  they  have.  We  will  have  to  see  how 
much  they  take  out  of  it. 

But  we  are  concerned  that  we  don't  go 
too  far  too  fast.  Now  I  had  rather  be  con- 
cerned about  that  than  concerned  that  my 
party  is  not  going  to  have  employment,  and 
my  party  is  not  going  to  have  good  prices 
for  their  products,  and  my  party  is  not  going 
to  have  these  things,  or  my  Government. 

A  fellow  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  he 
was  real  distressed,  that  things  were  just 
going  to  pot  right  quick,  because  of  these 
prosperous  conditions.  I  said,  "Well,  one 
thing  is  sure,  I  believe  I'll  never  be  afraid  of 
inflation  if  you  are  running  things. 

"My  experience  with  you  gives  me  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  farmer  doesn't 
need  to  worry  about  having  too  big  prices 
and  too  much  income  if  you  take  over.  He 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  all  the  people 
being  employed  and  buying  too  much  dur- 
ing that  period." 

So  what  we  have  to  worry  about  this 
morning  is  what  an  even  balance  is.  And 
by  and  large,  we  have  nothing  to  really  go 
home  and  cry  about.  This  country  is  doing 
very  well.  That  is  not  because  of  me. 
That  is  not  because  of  you,  or  the  Vice 
President,  or  the  distinguished  deputy  Re- 
publican leader,  my  friend  Les  Arends. 

That  is  because  of  this  system  we  have  that 
our  forefathers  figured  out.  When  we  run 
into  these  little  obstacles  like  freight  car 


shortages  and  others,  we  just  all  get  together 
and  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  try 
to  solve  it,  and  at  least  improve  it  with  this 
measure. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  problems  to  solve.  But  we  are  big 
enough  to  meet  them  and  we  are  going  to 
meet  them  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  meet 
them  in  a  spirit  of  understanding,  in  a  spirit 
of  faith  in  what  our  Founding  Fathers  did, 
and  with  a  tolerance  and  an  understanding 
of  each  other. 

I  went  out  to  the  hospital  the  other  day 
to  see  a  good  many  veterans,  but  one  was  a 
veteran  of  many  wars,  General  Eisenhower. 
Another  one  was  a  veteran  of  a  good  many 
political  and  military  struggles,  the  minority 
leader,  Senator  Dirksen.  And  then  a  good 
many  from  Vietnam. 

I  told  General  Eisenhower  when  I  left 
there,  "General,  I  tried  to  express  a  little 
understanding  of  your  problems  as  President 
when  I  was  leader,  and  some  of  my  more 
vociferous  Senators  made  criticisms  at  times 
about  why  didn't  I  go  join  your  party  that  I 
voted  for  it  so  many  times."  I  said,  "I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  have  been  rewarded  100 
percent  in  the  3  years  I  have  been  here  for 
everything  I  did  during  that  period.  You 
have  shown  a  little  understanding  and  you 
have  shown  a  little  desire  to  cooperate." 

So  we  don't  get  anywhere,  really,  when 
we  divide  up,  slice  up,  and  cut  up  our  fellow 
man  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  fact  that 
you  would  come  here  this  morning  and  par- 
ticipate in  a  litde  ceremony  of  this  kind, 
members  of  both  parties,  all  of  you  unite  in 
this  action,  and  I  hope  unite  in  other  actions 
that  are  pending,  correct  what  needs  to  be 
corrected,  improve  what  needs  to  be  im- 
proved, recommend  to  me  what  ought  to  be 
done. 

If  you  don't  think  things  are  going  right, 
put  on  your  hat  and  come  on  down  here. 
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You  have  to  wait  15  or  20  minutes  some- 
times, but  come  on  down  and  tell  me  about 
it.  I  would  even  rather  have  you  do  that 
than  write  me,  because  somehow  or  other 
there  is  always  somebody  in  your  office  when 
you  write  me  a  letter  that  lets  it  leak  out  and 
I  read  about  it  in  the  paper.  Sometimes  I 
read  about  my  mail  on  the  ticker,  and  I 
don't  get  the  letter  for  a  week.  I  just  go 
looking  for  it.  I  have  had  to  call  one  or 
two  fellows  and  say,  "Put  it  in  the  mail. 
Come  on,  let  me  have  it  so  I  can  get  to  it." 

But  I  think  this  is  a  wonderful  Congress 
and  you  good  people  of  both  parties  that 
make  it  up  deserve  a  lot  of  credit.  As  long 
as  I  can — I  might  have  to  withdraw  a  litde 
of  it  in  late  October  or  early  November  out 


there  if  some  of  you  get  after  mc  too  hot — 
but  as  long  as  I  can,  I  am  going  to  give  you 
recognition  for  the  job  that  you  have  done. 
Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  a.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Senator  V/arren  G.  Magnuson  of  Washington,  and 
Representative  Harley  O.  Staggers  of  West  Virginia. 
Later  he  referred  to  John  W.  Bush,  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Luci  Baines 
and  Lynda  Bird,  his  daughters,  Lynn  Alfred  Town- 
send,  President  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien,  Postmaster  General,  and  to  Rep- 
resentative Leslie  C.  Arends  and  Senator  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen,  both  of  Illinois. 

As  enacted,  the  freight  car  bill  (S.  1098)  is  Public 
Law  89-430  (80  Stat.  168). 

For  the  President's  Special  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Transportation  and  for  his  remarks  upon 
signing  the  bill  authorizing  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  see  Items  98  and  523. 


241     Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Transmitting  Proposed  Election  Reform  Act  of  1966. 
May  26,  1966 


Dear  Mr,  President:  (Dear  Mr.  Spea\er:) 

Public  confidence  in  the  elective  process  is 
the  foundation  of  public  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  higher  duty  of  a  dem- 
ocratic government  than  to  insure  that 
confidence. 

Public  participation  in  the  political  process 
is  the  foundation  of  that  process.  There  is 
no  clearer  responsibility  of  a  democratic 
government  than  to  advance  that  partici- 
pation. 

Yet  for  decades  v^e  have  tolerated  the 
growth  of  seeds  of  cynicism  from  the  under- 
brush surrounding  our  present  method  of 
financing  political  campaigns. 

Despite  regular  rhetoric  about  citizen  in- 
volvement, we  have  done  nothing  in  fact  to 
encourage  public  support  for  the  nomination 
and  election  of  public  officials. 

And  despite  the  soaring  expense  of  polit- 


ical campaigns,  Vv^e  have  done  nothing  to 
insure  that  able  men  of  modest  means  can 
undertake  elective  service  unencumbered 
by  debts  of  loyalty  to  wealthy  supporters. 

We  have  laws  dealing  with  campaign 
financing.  But  they  have  failed.  Too  nar- 
row in  their  scope  when  passed,  now  they 
are  obsolete.  Too  narrow  in  their  purpose 
then,  now  they  are  inadequate.  They  are 
more  loophole  than  law.  They  invite  eva- 
sion and  circumvention.  They  must  be 
revised. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  I  said: 

"As  the  process  of  election  becomes  more 
complex  and  costly,  we  must  make  it  possi- 
ble for  those  without  personal  wealth  to 
enter  public  life  without  being  obligated  to 
a  few  large  contributors. 

"Therefore,  I  will  submit  legislation  to 
revise    the    present    unrealistic    restrictions 
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on  contributions — to  prohibit  the  end- 
less proliferation  of  committees  bringing 
local  and  state  committees  under  the  act — 
to  attach  strong  teeth  and  severe  penalties 
to  the  requirement  of  full  disclosure  of  con- 
tributions— and  to  broaden  the  participation 
of  the  people,  through  added  tax  incentives, 
to  stimulate  small  contributions  to  the  party 
and  to  the  candidate  of  their  choice." 

I  enclose  for  your  consideration  the  pro- 
posed Election  Reform  Act  of  1966.  This 
measure  is  designed  to  achieve  four  broad 
purposes: 

First,  it  vi^ouid  for  the  first  time  make 
effective  past  efforts  to  achieve  complete 
public  disclosure  of  campaign  funds.  The 
bill  would  require  all  candidates  and  all 
committees  supporting  them  for  federal 
office  to  report,  clearly  and  promptly,  the 
sources  of  all  their  funds  and  how  these 
funds  are  spent. 

Second  J  it  would  also  require  disclosure 
by  members  of  Congress  of  gifts  and  income. 

Third,  it  would  revise  existing  law  and  for 
the  first  time  make  effective  the  ceilings  on 
the  size  of  contributions. 

Fourth,  this  proposal  seeks  a  goal  not 
even  contemplated  by  earlier  laws — ^the  active 
encouragement  of  widespread  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns through  tax  deductions. 


Campaigns  are  not  merely  a  periodic 
political  pageant.  They  are  an  unparalleled 
instrument  of  public  education  in  the  issues 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  community. 

The  need  for  such  campaigns,  and  the 
need  to  finance  them,  are  hardly  evils.  The 
more  people  reached  by  a  campaign,  the 
closer  we  approach  the  democratic  ideal  of 
full  participation  in  the  decisions  of  govern- 
ment. 

Yet  the  more  people  reached,  the  more 


funds  required.  It  is  here  that  there  is  a 
potential  for  danger — the  possibility  that 
great  wealth  can  be  used  to  achieve  undue 
political  influence. 

It  is  that  danger  to  which  Congress  re- 
sponded with  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  41  years  ago  and  with  the  Hatch  Act 
26  years  ago.  These  measures  sought  to  in- 
sure that  a  tide  of  funds  from  the  few  did 
not  engulf  the  interests  of  the  many: 

— By  limiting  the  total  amount  a  candi- 
date or  political  committee  could  spend; 

— By  limiting  the  total  amount  an  in- 
dividual could  contribute  to  a  campaign; 

— By  requiring  public  disclosure  of  cam- 
paign funds. 

These  are  surely  valid  aims.  But  they 
have  not  been  achieved.  Under  present 
law,  for  example,  national  political  commit- 
tees can  raise  and  spend  no  more  than 
$3,000,000  in  any  year.  But  the  law  does 
not  Hmit  the  number  of  national  political 
committees,  nor  does  it  apply  at  all  to  com- 
mittees active  in  only  one  state. 

Similarly,  while  present  law  limits  Sena- 
torial candidates  to  expenditures  of  $25,000 
and  House  candidates  to  $5,000,  it  does  not 
limit  the  number  of  committees  that  can 
raise  and  spend  money  on  behalf  of  those 
candidates. 

In  the  light  of  the  accelerating  cost  of 
poHtical  campaigns,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  such  supporting  committees  have  pro- 
liferated. Legal  ceilings  on  expenditures  en- 
acted when  the  possibilities  of  radio  were 
only  faintly  glimpsed — and  when  there  was 
no  television — can  have  small  relevance 
today. 

The  loophole  through  which  committees 
have  streamed,  is  matched  by  the  loophole 
in  the  limitation  on  individual  contributions. 

The  Hatch  Act  limits  contributions  to 
$5,000  to  a  single  federal  candidate  or  to  any 
single  political  committee  supporting  that 
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candidate.  But  it  does  not  limit  the  num- 
ber of  $5,000  contributions  an  individual 
or  single  interest  can  make — to  each  national 
committee  established  for  a  candidate  or 
party — and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  such  committees. 

Neither  does  present  law  limit  spending 
by  state  committees  for  federal  candidates. 
And  it  does  not  require  these  committees  to 
submit  any  reports,  thwarting  the  aim  of  full 
disclosure  at  the  outset. 

Even  in  the  case  of  national  committees 
and  candidates  who  do  report,  the  disclosure 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  giver 
or  the  particular  candidate  benefitting  from 
a  contribution. 

A  further,  major  defect  in  present  law  is 
that  it  specifically  excepts  primaries.  In 
many  cases  primary  contests  are  decisive. 
In  most  cases,  they  are  financially  burden- 
some. They  remain,  however,  entirely  out- 
side the  law. 


The  proposed  Election  Reform  Act  of 
1966  seeks,  completely  and  systematically, 
to  correct  these  omissions,  loopholes  and 
shortcomings.  It  would  do  so  through  eight 
provisions,  both  corrective  and  positive. 

COMPLETE   PUBLIC   DISCLOSURE 

I.  Not  only  every  candidate,  but  also 
every  committee — state,  interstate,  or  na- 
tional— that  supports  a  candidate  for  federal 
office  would  be  required  to  report  in  detail 
on  every  contribution  and  expense  item  over 
fioo. 

The  treasurer  of  every  political  committee 
would  be  required  to  submit  complete  re- 
ports, on  standardized  forms,  four  times 
during  the  year  and  on  the  fifteenth,  tenth, 
and  fifth  days  before  an  election. 


For  the  first  time,  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  would  be  included  under 
this  disclosure  provision. 

2.  The  present  unrealistic  exclusion  of 
primaries  from  the  coverage  of  the  law 
would  be  ended.  This  Act  would  bring 
primary  campaigns  and  convention  nom- 
ination contests  under  the  disclosure  law. 

There  is  a  similar  omission  concerning 
primaries  in  connection  with  criminal  laws 
against  vote-buying  and  vote-selling.  These 
offenses  are  adequately  dealt  with  when  they 
occur  in  general  or  special  federal  elections. 
But  they  are  not  covered  in  federal  primaries. 
There  is  no  reason  for  this  distinction  and 
the  Election  Reform  Act  would  make  these 
laws  fully  applicable  to  primaries  as  well. 

3.  The  Election  Reform  Act  would  re- 
quire all  gifts  of  over  $100  received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  themselves,  their  wives  and  minor 
children,  and  all  income  from  personal  serv- 
ices received  by  such  member  or  on  his  be- 
half to  be  reported  annually.  Appropriate 
criminal  sanctions  would  be  provided  for 
failure  to  comply. 

In  the  executive  branch,  the  acceptance  of 
gifts  of  more  than  nominal  value  is  already 
stricdy  forbidden  by  Executive  Order  11 222 
of  May  8,  1965. 

For  such  reports  to  be  made  by  members 
of  the  legislative  branch  can  do  much  to 
demonstrate  that  wealthy  interests  are  not 
permitted  to  affect — or  even  appear  to  af- 
fect— the  conduct  of  government  through 
their  largesse. 

EFFECTIVE   AND   REALISTIC   LIMITATIONS    ON 
CAMPAIGN    FINANCING 

I.  Beyond  making  political  financing  pub- 
lic lies  the  equally  demanding  task  of  mak- 
ing it  democratic.    The   Act   thus   would 
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limit  to  $5,000  the  total  amount  that  could 
come  from  any  single  source  to  the  campaign 
of  any  candidate.  The  present  $5,000  limit 
could  no  longer  be  evaded  by  putting  the 
maximum  amount  into  different  pockets  in 
the  same  suit. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  the  Act  would  repeal 
present  ceilings  on  total  expenditures  by 
candidates  for  federal  offices.  As  we  have 
learned  from  experience,  artificial  limits 
breed  artificial  disclosures.  And  as  we  have 
learned,  the  present  limits  on  total  cam- 
paign expenses  are  decidedly  artificial. 

The  cost  of  campaigning  varies  from  year 
to  year  and  from  state  to  state,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  district  and  the  heat  of  the 
campaign.  More  important,  spending  limi- 
tations defeat  the  essential  purpose  of  dis- 
closure: to  allow  public  opinion  to  exert  the 
controlling  influence  on  how  much  a  candi- 
date spends. 

3.  The  Act  also  would  extend  the  present 
prohibition  against  political  contributions  by 
government  contractors  to  fully  cover  cor- 
porate contractors. 

Under  present  law,  all  government  con- 
tractors other  than  corporations  are  barred 
from  making  political  contributions  at  any 
level  of  government.  But  corporations  with 
government  contracts  are  barred  only  from 
contributing  to  federal  candidates. 

Consistency  and  good  sense  require  that 
corporations  also  should  be  forbidden  to 
make  contributions  at  the  state  and  local 
level — where  finances  are,  inevitably,  related 
by  party  to  national  political  campaign 
finances. 

ENCOURAGING  WIDESPREAD    CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION 

These  first  six  steps  are  essentially  correc- 
tive,   altering    or    refining   present    inade- 


quacies. The  parallel  goal  never  before 
established  by  federal  law  is  to  enlarge  the 
base  of  widespread  financial  support  for 
political  campaigns. 

This  is  a  necessary  goal  for  a  practical  rea- 
son— to  meet  the  financial  burdens  of  mod- 
ern political  campaigning  without  inviting 
the  undue  influence  of  large  contributors. 

But  widespread  support  is  a  worthy  goal 
for  a  still  more  important  reason — the  in- 
fusion and  involvement  of  large  numbers  of 
citizens  into  the  election  process.  We  pro- 
pose two  steps  to  expand  participation  by  the 
great  majority  of  American  citizens. 

1.  We  recommend  a  special  tax  deduc- 
tion, in  an  amount  up  to  $100,  for  contribu- 
tions to  any  candidate  or  to  any  organiza- 
tions supporting  a  candidate,  in  any  election 
campaign  or  primary,  federal,  state  or  local. 

This  deduction  would  be  allowed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  standard  deduction  and  would 
not  be  limited  to  those  who  itemize  their 
deductions. 

There  would  be  a  separate  line  on  every 
tax  return  for  this  deduction. 

2.  As  another  means  of  expanding  par- 
ticipation, the  Act  would  permit  the  sale  of 
campaign  souvenirs  at  prices  not  exceeding 
$5.  These  would  become  the  only  items  of 
any  kind — including  advertising — that  any 
candidate  or  committee  would  be  allowed 
to  sell. 

Broadened  financial  support  is  sound  for 
all  candidates.  For  candidates  who  are  not 
themselves  wealthy,  it  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  running  and  not  running. 

Finally,  one  area  not  covered  by  the  legis- 
lation I  forward  today  is  the  solicitation  of 
political  contributions  from  federal  em- 
ployees by  other  federal  employees. 

This  is  not  a  matter  for  which  legislation 
is  needed.  Congress  has  already  passed  the 
laws.    I  am  asking  the  Attorney  General, 
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in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  to  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  all  the  regulations  and 
memoranda  issued  pursuant  to  those  laws  to 
make  certain  that  those  regulations  are  sufii- 
ciendy  comprehensive  to  carry  out  not  only 
the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress. 


There  is  far  more  at  stake  in  the  proposals 
I  submit  today  than  who  wins  and  who 
loses  a  particular  campaign.  The  essence 
of  our  democratic  system  is  the  clash  of  ideas 
between  differing  men  and  differing  parties. 

If  lack  of  funds  results  in  an  abridged 
campaign,  the  public  is  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  all  viewpoints  fully  ex- 
pounded. 

If  lack  of  freedom  from  ties  to  wealthy 
interests  discourages  able  men  from  seeking 
elective  service,  both  they  and  the  public 
are  deprived  of  necessary  leadership. 

If  lack  of  clear  disclosure  results  in  skepti- 
cism about  the  entire  political  process,  the 


public  loses  the  benefit  of  its  own  invoive- 
m.ent  in  and  respect  for  that  process. 

This  Election  Reform  Act  of  1966  seeks 
to  avert  those  dangers. 

It  seeks  honest,  straightforward  disclosure. 

It  seeks  fair  restriction  on  the  exercise  of 
mighty  influence  by  the  rich. 

It  seeks  to  promote  the  exercise  of  wide- 
spread influence  by  the  many. 

It  seeks,  in  short,  to  enlarge  democracy, 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  draft  bill  was  also  made  public  by 
the  White  House. 

The  Election  Reform  Act  was  not  adopted  by  the 
89th  Congress  (see  Statement  by  the  President  upon 
signing  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  and  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966,  Item 
612  below). 

Executive  Order  11222  of  May  8,  1965,  is  en- 
titled "Prescribing  Standards  of  Ethical  Conduct  for 
Government  Officers  and  Employees"  (30  F.R.  6469; 
3  CFR,  1965  Supp.,  p.  130). 


242    Proclamation  3727,  Prayer  for  Peace,  Memorial  Day,  1966. 
May  26,  1966 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  Proclamation 

Americans  will  be  fighting  and  dying  in 
Vietnam  this  Memorial  Day,  1966,  in  fulfill- 
ment of  our  commitment  to  freedom.  Their 
sacrifice  is  part  of  an  ancient  legacy  that 
begins  with  man's  first  act  of  transcendent 
courage,  and  that  contains  all  that  is  noble 
and  selfless  in  human  character. 

Our  own  liberty  was  won  in  struggle 
against  tyranny.  In  two  world  wars  and  in 
Korea,  brave  Americans  and  their  allies  gave 
their  lives  that  men  might  live  and  prosper 
in  freedom. 


We  shall  not  forsake  their  sacrifice.  We 
shall — because  we  must — persevere. 

We  are  totally  committed  to  defeat  this 
aggression. 

This  nation  has  never  left  the  field  of 
battle  in  abject  surrender  of  a  cause  for 
which  it  has  fought. 

We  shall  not  do  so  now. 

We  shall  see  this  through. 

Yet  as  we  protect  freedom  by  courage  in 
arms,  we  shall  every  day  continue  the  search 
for  an  honorable  peace. 

It  is  tragic  that  young  lives  must  be  sacri- 
ficed, that  great  sums  must  be  spent  for  the 
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instruments  of  war,  when  the  work  of  peace 
awaits  man's  accomplishment  in  every  land. 
America  today — as  in  past  years — is  pre- 
pared to  join  in  that  work  with  any  nation 
whose  devotion  is  to  peace  with  its  neigh- 
bors, and  a  better  life  for  its  people.  Let 
the  guns  of  aggression  be  silent,  we  say,  that 
the  sounds  of  the  builders,  of  the  planters, 
of  the  teachers,  may  be  heard. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  as  we  honor  the 
memory  of  brave  men  who  have  borne  our 
colors  in  war,  we  pray  to  God  for  His  mercy. 
We  pray  for  the  wisdom  to  find  a  way  to 
end  this  struggle  of  nation  against  nation, 
of  brother  against  brother.  We  pray  that 
soon  we  may  begin  to  build  the  only  true 
memorial  to  man's  valor  in  war — a  sane  and 
hopeful  environment  for  the  generations  to 
come. 

The  Congress,  in  a  joint  resolution  ap- 
proved May  II,  1950  (64  Stat.  158),  has 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  each  Memorial  Day  as  a 
day  of  prayer  for  permanent  peace  and  des- 
ignating a  period  during  each  such  day  when 
the  people  of  the  United  States  might  unite 
in  such  supplication: 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  Memorial  Day,  Mon- 
day, May  30,  1966,  as  a  day  of  prayer  for 
permanent  peace,  and  I  designate  the  hour 
beginning  in  each  locality  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  that  day  as  a  time  to  unite 
in  such  prayer. 


I  urge  the  press,  radio,  television,  and  all 
other  information  media  to  cooperate  in  this 
observance. 

I  also  urge  all  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion to  join  me  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  safety  of  our  Nation's  sons  and 
daughters  in  Vietnam,  for  His  blessing  on 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
Nation  in  this  and  all  other  struggles,  and 
for  His  aid  in  building  a  world  where  free- 
dom and  justice  prevail,  and  where  all  men 
live  in  friendship,  understanding,  and  peace. 

By  House  Concurrent  Resolution  587,  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress  has  officially  recog- 
nized that  the  patriotic  tradition  of  observ- 
ing Memorial  Day  began  one  hundred  years 
ago  in  Waterloo,  New  York.  In  conformity 
with  the  request  contained  in  that  concur- 
rent resolution,  it  is  my  privilege  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  centennial  observance  of 
Memorial  Day  in  Waterloo,  New  York,  on 
May  30,  1966. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done   at  the  City   of  Washington  this 

twenty-sixth  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 

[seal]     six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one 

hundred  and  ninetieth. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


By  the  President: 
Dean  Rusk 

Secretary  of  State 
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243     Remarks  at  a  Reception  Marking  the  Third  Anniversary  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.    May  26,  1966 


Mr,  Vice  President,  Secretary  Rus^,  Ambas- 
sador Diop,  Your  Excellencies ,  distinguished 
guests: 

Three  years  ago  yesterday  the  heads  of 
your  governments  signed  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  It  was  a 
memorable  day  for  your  continent  and  for 
all  the  modern  world  into  which  Africa  has 
emerged  as  an  indispensable  partner. 

The  charter  signed  on  that  day  declares 
that  "It  is  the  inalienable  right  of  all  people 
to  control  their  destiny,"  that  "freedom, 
equality,  justice  and  dignity  are  essential  ob- 
jectives ...  of  the  African  peoples."  It 
pledges  to  harness  the  natural  and  human 
resources  of  Africa  for  the  total  advance- 
ment of  your  peoples. 

My  country  knows  what  those  words 
mean.  To  us,  as  to  you,  they  are  not  mere 
abstractions. 

They  are  a  living  part  of  our  experience  as 
men  and  as  nations. 

They  sum  up  the  basic  aspirations  which 
your  people  and  mine  share  in  common:  to 
secure  the  right  of  self-government,  to  build 
strong  democratic  institutions,  and  to  im- 
prove the  level  of  every  citizen's  well-being. 

We  have  learned  that  these  aspirations 
are  indivisible.  If  it  takes  self-determination 
to  become  a  free  nation,  it  also  takes  a  cli- 
mate of  regular  growth  to  remain  one.  And 
that  means  the  wise  development  of  human 
and  natural  resources. 

Whether  nations  are  5  years  old  or  190 
years  old,  the  striving  for  these  goals  never 
really  ends.  No  nation  ever  completes  the 
task  of  combining  freedom  with  responsibil- 
ity, liberty  with  order — and  applying  these 
principles,  day  after  day,  to  our  new 
problems. 


Because  these  principles  are  imbedded  in 
the  hearts  of  Africans  and  Americans  alike, 
I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  today  to  join 
me  in  commemorating  the  founding  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity. 

It  is  a  good  occasion  to  reaffirm  a  unity 
of  purpose  that  transcends  two  continents. 


As  your  charter  and  as  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  set  forth,  we  believe  that 
governments  must  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

This  is  the  core  of  political  freedom  and 
the  first  principle  of  nation-building. 

In  the  past  15  years,  belief  in  self-deter- 
mination has  fired  the  swift  momentum  of 
Africa  toward  full  participation  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  It  has  been  a  truly  re- 
markable era  in  which  more  than  30  na- 
tions have  emerged  from  colonialism  to 
independence. 

The  road  has  not  been  traveled  without 
difficulty.  Its  end  is  not  even  yet  in  sight. 
There  have  been  ups  and  downs — and  of 
course  there  will  be  more.  But  as  one  of 
your  distinguished  ambassadors  has  pointed 
out,  "What  matters  most  about  new  nations 
is  not  that  they  have  growing  pains  but  that 
they  are  in  fact  growing." 

There  is  in  Africa  today  an  increasing 
awareness  that  government  must  represent 
the  true  will  of  its  citizens.  Across  the  con- 
tinent the  majority  of  people  prefer  self- 
government  with  peril  to  subservience  with 
serenity. 

This  makes  all  the  more  repugnant  the 
narrow-minded,  outmoded  policy  which  in 
some  parts  of  Africa  permits  the  few  to  rule 
at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
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The  United  States  has  learned  from  lam- 
entable personal  experience  that  domina- 
tion of  one  race  by  another  leads  to  waste 
and  to  injustice.  Just  as  we  are  determined 
to  remove  the  remnants  of  inequality  from 
our  midst,  we  are  also  with  you — heart  and 
soul — as  you  try  to  do  the  same. 

We  believe,  as  you  do,  that  denial  of  a 
whole  people's  rights  to  shape  their  national 
future  is  morally  wrong.  We  also  know 
that  it  is  politically  and  socially  costly.  A 
nation  in  the  20th  century  cannot  expect  to 
achieve  order  and  sustain  growth  unless  it 
moves — not  just  steadily  but  rapidly — in  the 
direction  of  full  political  rights  for  all  of  its 
peoples. 

It  has  taken  us  time  to  learn  this  lesson. 
But  having  learned  it,  we  must  not  forget  it. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
cannot,  therefore,  condone  the  perpetuation 
of  racial  or  political  injustice  anywhere  in  the 
world.  We  shall  continue  to  provide  our 
full  share  of  assistance  to  refugees  from  social 
and  political  oppression. 

As  a  basic  part  of  our  national  tradition 
we  support  self-determination  and  an  or- 
derly transition  to  majority  rule  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  These  principles  have 
guided  our  American  policy  from  India  to 
the  Philippines,  from  Vietnam  to  Pakistan. 
They  guide  our  policy  today  toward 
Rhodesia. 

We  are  giving  every  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  Nations  to  restore  legitimate 
government  in  Rhodesia.  Only  when  this 
is  accomplished  can  steps  be  taken  to  open 
the  full  power  and  responsibility  of  nation- 
hood to  all  the  people  of  Rhodesia — not  just 
6  percent  of  them. 

The  disruptive  effects  of  current  sanctions 
fall  heavily  upon  Zambia,  adding  a  difficult 
burden  to  that  young  republic's  efforts  to 
strengthen  its  national  life.    I  have  informed 


President  Kenneth  Kaunda  that  we  will 
work  with  him  in  trying  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic pressures  to  which  his  country  is  be- 
ing subjected. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
rooted  in  its  life  at  home.  We  will  not  per- 
mit human  rights  to  be  restricted  in  our  own 
country.  And  we  will  not  support  policies 
abroad  which  are  based  on  the  rule  of 
minorities  or  the  discredited  notion  that  men 
are  unequal  before  the  law. 

We  will  not  live  by  a  double  standard — 
professing  abroad  what  we  do  not  practice 
at  home,  or  venerating  at  home  what  we 
ignore  abroad. 


Our  dreams  and  our  vision  are  of  a  time 
when  men  of  all  races  will  collaborate  as 
members  of  the  same  community,  working 
with  one  another  because  their  security  is  in- 
separable, and  also  because  it  is  right  and 
because  it  is  just. 

This  vision  requires  ever-increasing  eco- 
nomic and  social  opportunity. 

I  know  the  enormous  tasks  that  Africa 
faces  in  fulfilling  its  aspirations.  I  know 
how  compelling  is  her  need  to  apply  modern 
science  and  technology  to  enrich  the  life  of 
her  people. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  years 
since  independence  came  to  many  members 
of  your  organization.  You  are  proving 
what  can  be  done  when  freedom  and  deter- 
mination are  joined  with  self-help  and  exter- 
nal assistance. 

We  have  been  particularly  heartened  by 
the  impetus  toward  regional  cooperation  in 
Africa. 

The  world  has  now  reached  a  stage  where 
some  of  the  most  effective  means  of  economic 
growth  can  best  be  achieved  in  large  units 
commanding  large  resources  and  large  mar- 
kets.   Most  nation-states  are  too  small,  when 
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acting  alone,  to  assure  the  welfare  of  all  of 
their  people. 

This  does  not  mean  the  loss  of  hard-earned 
national  independence.  But  it  does  mean 
that  the  accidents  of  national  boundaries  do 
not  have  to  lead  to  hostility  and  conflict  or 
serve  as  impossible  obstacles  to  progress. 

You  have  built  new  institutions  to  express 
a  new  sense  of  unity.  Even  as  you  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  early  nationhood,  you 
have  sought  out  new  possibilities  of  joint 
action — the  OAU  itself,  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa,  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  sub-regional  groupings  such 
as  the  Economic  Community  of  Eastern 
Africa. 

Growth  in  Africa  must  then  follow  the 
inspiration  of  African  peoples.  It  must 
stem  from  the  leadership  of  African  gov- 
ernments. Assistance  from  others  can  pro- 
vide the  extra  resources  to  help  speed  this 
growth. 

Such  assistance  is  already  underway.  In 
the  last  5  years  aid  from  all  external  sources 
has  amounted  to  over  $8  billion.  The 
United  States  of  America  has  extended  ap- 
proximately 2  billion  of  that  8  billion. 

But  none  of  us  can  be  content  when  we 
measure  what  is  being  done  against  what 
could  be  done. 

We  are  anxious  to  work  with  you  to  fulfill 
your  ambitions. 

Working  with  others,  we  are  prepared  to 
help  build  with  you  a  modern  Africa. 

I  can  think  of  many  missions  on  which 
America  and  Africa  can  work  together. 
First,  to  strengthen  the  regional  economic 
activities  that  you  have  already  begun. 

My  country  has  offered  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank  technical  assistance  funds 
to  finance  surveys  of  project  possibilities,  and 
loan  funds  for  capital  projects.  We  are 
ready  to  assist  regional  economic  communi- 
ties through  technical  assistance  and  through 


the  financing  of  capital  projects.  These  will 
help  to  integrate  the  various  economic  re- 
gions of  Africa. 

Second,  to  increase  the  number  of  trained 
Africans, 

We  have  been  devoting  a  large  part  of  our 
aid  funds  for  Africa  to  education.  This 
proportion  will  increase. 

This  year  we  are  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment and  the  staffing  of  24  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. We  are  financing  graduate  and 
undergraduate  training  for  over  2,000  Afri- 
can students  in  the  United  States.  Alto- 
gether, almost  7,000  African  students  are 
studying  with  us  now.  We  are  helping 
some  40  secondary  and  vocational  training 
institutions  in  Africa.  We  are  aiding  21 
teacher  training  institutions  while  also  pro- 
viding thousands  of  teachers,  mostly  through 
our  Peace  Corps. 

But  these  efforts  are  not  enough.  One  of 
the  greatest  needs  is  to  overcome  the  frus- 
tration of  many  qualified  students  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

To  help  meet  that  problem,  v/e  propose: 

— to  assist  your  effort  to  make  certain 
African  universities  regional  centers  of 
training  and  professional  excellence; 

— to  explore  with  your  governments  an 

African  student  program  for  deserving 

students  to  attend  African  universities. 

Third,  to  develop  e-Qective  communications 

systems  for  Africa. 

Africa  is  an  immense  continent  embracing 
37  states  with  still  more  to  emerge.  Their 
communication  links  were  formed  in  co- 
lonial times  and  tie  them  more  to  the  outside 
world  than  to  each  other. 

Africa's  continental  development  needs  a 
modern  communications  system  to  meet 
regional  requirements. 

The  United  States  has  already  financed 
several  capital  projects  for  communication 
facilities.    We  have  provided  technical  as- 
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sistance  to  communication  services  in  a 
number  of  countries.  I  have  authorized 
new  surveys  looking  to  the  widening  of 
existing  telecommunications. 

Communication  satellites  ofler  a  striking 
opportunity  to  make  even  greater  advances. 
To  use  these  satellites  effectively,  ground 
stations  must  be  built  to  bridge  the  continent. 
They  would  provide  the  essential  links  be- 
tween the  satellite  and  the  conventional  net- 
works. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  assist  in 
the  building  of  these  stations.  We  will  ex- 
amine the  need  for  additional  ground  links 
to  enable  Africa  to  secure  greater  benefits 
from  these  satellites. 

These  immediate  actions  illustrate  some  of 
the  opportunities  for  cooperative  effort. 
Other  possibilities  deserve  early  study. 

Africa's  great  distances  require  more  mod- 
ern road,  rail,  and  air  links.  The  con- 
tinent's great  lakes  and  rivers  could  provide 
an  enormous  internal  transport  network. 

The  development  of  regional  power  grids 
offers  an  exciting  possibility  for  regional 
cooperation  and  for  national  growth. 

Opportunities  for  investment  are  still 
largely  untapped  despite  the  fact  that  African 
countries  have  welcomed  private  enterprise. 

Africa's  farm  production  does  not  meet 
the  nutritional  needs  of  its  fast-growing 
population. 

African  territories  may  need  special  help 
in  training  their  people  and  in  strengthening 
their  institutions  as  they  move  toward  self- 
government. 

So  we  want  to  explore  these  and  other 
ways  to  respond  to  African  needs.  I  have 
instructed  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
American  officials  to  review  our  own  devel- 
opment policies  and  programs  in  Africa. 
We  shall  be  seeking  new  ideas  and  advice 
from  American  scholars,  businessmen,  and 
experts  concerned  with  Africa's  problems. 


Our  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia,  Ed  Korry,  will 
be  working  full-time  in  the  weeks  ahead  to 
follow  through  these  initiatives.  We  wish 
to  discuss  these  nev^  cooperative  approaches 
and  ideas  with  African  governments,  as  well 
as  with  other  governments  and  interna- 
tional groups. 

The  United  States  wants  to  respond  in 
any  way  that  will  be  genuinely  helpful — 
from  the  private  American  citizen  to  a 
combination  of  many  nations,  from  a  bilat- 
eral effort  with  a  single  African  country  to 
regional  programs. 

Above  all,  v/e  wish  to  respond  in  ways 
that  will  be  guided  by  the  vision  of  Africa 
herself,  so  that  the  principles  we  share — the 
principles  which  underlie  the  OAU  Char- 
ter—come to  life  in  conformity  with  the 
culture  and  the  aspirations  of  the  African 
peoples. 

III. 

It  was  once  said  of  Americans  that  "With 
nothing  are  we  so  generous  as  advice.  .  .  . 
We  prefer  being  with  people  we  do  things 
for  to  being  with  people  who  do  things  for 
us."  But  it  is  no  longer  a  case  of  what  we 
can  do  for  or  even  with  the  people  of  Africa. 
We  have  come  to  recognize  how  much  we 
have  to  learn  from  you. 

As  one  of  the  great  Africans — Dr.  James 
Aggrey — wrote:  "If  you  go  to  Africa  ex- 
pecting something  from  us,  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  you,  we  will  give 
you  a  surprise." 

As  we  have  deepened  our  relations  with 
you,  we  have  learned  that  Africa  has  never 
been  as  dark  as  our  ignorance  of  it;  that 
Africa  is  not  one  place  and  one  people  but 
a  mosaic  of  places  and  peoples  with  different 
values  and  with  different  traditions;  that  the 
people  of  Africa  want  to  decide  for  them- 
selves the  kind  of  nations  they  wish  to  build. 

We  have  learned  not  only  about  you  but 
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we  have  learned  about  ourselves.  We  have 
learned  more  about  our  debt  to  Africa  and 
about  the  roots  of  so  many  of  our  American 
cultural  values  and  traditions. 

The  human  enterprise  of  w^hich  we  are 
all  a  part  has  grown  through  contacts  be- 
tween men  of  different  tribes,  different  states, 
and  different  nations.  Through  those  con- 
tacts we  have  learned  new  ideas,  new  in- 
sights into  ourselves,  new  ways  of  looking 
at  the  universe  of  nature  and — most  impor- 
tantly— new  understanding  of  man's  relation 
to  his  brothers. 

It  is  this  knowledge  that  endures. 

It  is  this  deepening  appreciation  and  re- 
spect for  the  diversity  of  the  world — each 
man  and  nation  in  it — that  increases  the 
possibilities  for  peace  and  order. 

Your  Excellencies,  I  hope  that  during  your 
stay  in  our  country  you  will  look  in  on  the 
African  programs  at  our  universities,  foun- 
dations, and  institutes.  These  programs  are 
contributing  to  the  mutual  understanding 
we  both  seek. 

In  this  connection,  American  publishers 
have  produced  hundreds  of  books  about 
Africa  in  recent  years.  One  of  the  most 
recent  is  this  handsome  volume  on  African 
art  in  American  museums  and  in  private 
collections. 

This  book  was  prepared  for  the  U.S.  In- 


formation Service  in  Africa  and  it  will  help 
increase  the  understanding  and  the  appreci- 
ation of  your  rich  cultural  heritage. 

I  would  like  you  to  accept  a  personal  copy 
of  this  book  as  a  memento  of  our  meeting 
here  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House 
today. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity  has 
become  an  important  organ  for  building  that 
peace  and  order.  On  this  third  anniversary 
my  countrymen  join  me  in  asking  you  to 
come  here  this  afternoon,  and  join  me  in 
saluting  you  and  the  people  that  you  so  ably 
represent. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:55  p.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
36  member  states  of  the  Organization  o£  African 
Unity  and  some  300  guests.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Ousmane  Soce  Diop,  Ambassador  of  Senegal. 
Later  he  referred  to  Edward  M.  Korry,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Ethiopia,  and  to  Dr.  James  Aggrey 
( 1 875-1 927),  a  native  of  Accra  who  after  training 
in  the  United  States  served  many  years  as  a  mis- 
sionary and  teacher  in  Africa. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks  the  President  presented 
to  each  African  ambassador  a  gift  copy  of  the  book 
"African  Art  in  American  Collections"  by  Warren 
Robbins  and  R.  H.  Simmons  (New  York:  Frederick 
H.  Praeger,  1966). 

The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
was  signed  by  26  nations  on  May  25,  1963,  in  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia.  The  text  of  the  Charter  is  printed 
in  the  United  Nations  Treaty  Series  (vol.  479,  p.  39). 


244    Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska  on  the  Completion  of  the  Last 
Major  Step  in  the  Transition  to  Statehood.    May  27,  1966 


Dear  Bill: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  the 
com^pletion  of  the  last  major  step  in  Alaska's 
unique  program  of  transition  from  territorial 
status  to  statehood. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
informs  me  that  he  has  signed  deeds  convey- 


ing the  airports  at  Nome,  North  way,  Umiat, 
Summit,  Gulkana,  Cold  Bay,  Betdes  and 
Cordova  to  your  State.  That  action  com- 
pletes the  transfer  to  Alaskan  ov^nership  of 
twenty-one  small  airports  previously  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  operated  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
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When  Alaska  became  a  State  in  1958,  the 
Federal  Government  was  still  performing 
there  many  of  the  functions  normally  carried 
out  by  State  and  local  governments,  such 
as  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads, 
law  enforcement,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, fish  and  wildlife  management,  provi- 
sion of  certain  recreation  and  health  services 
and  the  operation  of  a  number  of  small  com- 
munity airports. 

You,  the  citizens  of  Alaska,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government — all  working  together — 
began  to  take  actions  immediately  to  make 
Alaska  a  State  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

A  major  step  in  reaching  that  goal  was 
the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  (P.L.  86-70) 
which,  along  with  provisions  designed  to 
give  Alaska  equal  treatment  with  the  other 
States,  authorized  a  unique  five-year  pro- 
gram of  transitional  grants  totalling  $28.5 
million  to  help  the  State  take  over  the  func- 
tions still  being  performed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Act  also  authorized  the 
transfer  to  Alaska  of  Federal  property  used 


in  connection  with  functions  assumed  by  the 
State. 

The  transition  has  now  been  completed. 
The  transfer  of  the  last  group  of  airports  is 
the  final  step. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  transition  has  gone 
so  well.  I  commend  the  employees  of  your 
State  and  the  Federal  Government,  particu- 
larly the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  who 
worked  so  cooperatively  during  this  period. 
And  I  congratulate  you  and  all  Alaskans  on 
assuming  your  new  responsibilities  so  suc- 
cessfully. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Honorable  William  A.  Egan,  Governor  of  Alaska, 
Juneau,  Alaska] 

note:  This  is  the  complete  text  of  the  letter, 
portions  of  which  were  read  by  Bill  D.  Mo^^ers, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  at  his  news  con- 
ference at  11:45  a.m.  on  Friday,  May  27,  1966.  It 
was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House 
press  release. 

The  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  (Public  Law  86-70)  is 
printed  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large  (73 
Stat.  141). 


245    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.    May  28, 1966 


WHEN  the  food  stamp  program  took  its 
first  experimental  step  in  McDowell  County, 
the  Nation  watched  to  see  if  this  Federal- 
State-local  effort  could  effectively  help  low- 
income  families  share  America's  food 
abundance. 

Today,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  coopera- 
tion of  State  officials,  welfare  people,  business 
interests,  and  the  entire  community  of  Mc- 
Dowell County,  the  food  stamp  program  is 
helping  well  over  i  million  people  in  some 
300  areas  throughout  the  country. 

note:  The  President's  statement  was  made  pubHc  as 
part  of  a  White  House  release  commemorating  the 
inauguration   of   the   Department   of   Agriculture's 


food  stamp  program  on  May  29,  1961,  in  McDowell 
County,  W.  Va. 

Citing  a  report  to  the  President  from  Secretary 
Freeman,  the  release  pointed  out  that  average  gains 
of  8  percent  in  retail  food  sales  follow  introduction 
of  the  program  into  typical  areas.  This  results  in  in- 
creased demand  for  the  produce  of  local  farmers, 
since  "livestock  products  and  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables account  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the  in- 
crease in  food  used." 

These  figures  reflect  an  improvement  in  the  diet 
of  participating  families,  the  release  added.  "Needy 
households  .  .  .  buy  food  coupons  with  the  money 
they  would  normally  spend  for  food.  They  then 
receive  additional  coupons  free  of  charge.  These 
additional  coupons,  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tribution to  the  program,  give  the  low-income  house- 
holds the  added  food-buying  power  they  need  to 
meet   their    nutritional    requirements    and    to   par- 
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ticipate  more  fully  in  our  agricultural  abundance. 
The  coupons  are  spent  like  money  in  retail  food 
outlets  authorized  by  USDA's  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service  to  accept  them.  Total  coupons  issued 
in  March  were  valued  at  $17.3  million  and  bonus 
coupons  issued  amounted  to  $6.4  million"  (2  Weekly 
Comp.  Pres.  Docs.,  p.  717). 


The  release  concluded  w^ith  a  list  of  additional 
areas  in  15  States  scheduled  to  participate  in  the 
program  by  June  15. 

Later  releases  concerning  the  expansion  of  the 
food  stamp  program  appear  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  pp.  1193, 
1273, and  1685). 


246    Remarks  at  a  Memorial  Day  Service  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.    May  30, 1966 


Mr,  Sutphin,  Colonel  Connett,  General 
Wheeler,  General  Herric\,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men : 

There  is  a  special  roll  of  honor  that  I 
would  like  to  call  today: 

— Lt.  Colonel  Seldon  R.  Edner  of  San 

Jose,  California 
— I  St  Lt.  George  B.  Smith  of  Los  Angeles, 

California 
— I  St    Lt.    Leland    Williams    of    Taylor 

County,  Texas 
— I  St  Lt.  Revier  Harding  of  Fort  Worth, 

Texas 
— Staff    Sergeant    William    Goodwin    of 

Tacom.a,  Washington 
— Lt.  Colonel  Alfred  Medendorp  of  Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan 
— Lt.  Colonel  Frank  Lynn  of  Chicago, 

Illinois 
-Major  Rudolf  Anderson   of  Del   Rio, 

Texas 
— Specialist  Fourth  Class  James  T.  Davis 

of  Livingston,  Tennessee. 
Who  were  d'lese  men  ? 
Edner  was  the  first  American  killed  in 
Greece  where,  in  1947,  we  decided  to  help 
the  people  of  that  country  resist  aggression. 
Smith  and  Williams  were  killed  in  the 
airlift  which  prevailed  over  the  blockade  of 
Berlin  in  the  winter  of  1948  and  1949. 

Harding  and  Goodwin  were  the  first 
American  soldiers  killed  in  the  struggle 
against  aggression  in  Korea. 

Medendorp  and  Lynn  were  killed  on  Kin- 


man  Island  when  in  1958  aggression  was 
attempted  in  the  Taiwan  Straits. 

Anderson  was  the  airman  that  was  shot 
down  over  Cuba  during  the  crisis  of  1962 
when  an  effort  was  made  to  place  offensive 
weapons  on  that  island. 

Davis  was  the  first  American  killed  in  the 
resistance  to  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

These  men  represent  all  those  Americans 
who  have  risked  their  lives — and  lost  them — 
in  the  peace-building  efforts  that  America 
has  made  since  1945. 

They  were  sent  on  their  missions  because 
this  Nation  believes  that  peace  is  not  some- 
thing that  just  happens. 

Peace  does  not  come  just  because  we  wish 
for  it. 

Peace  must  be  fought  for.  It  must  be 
built  stone  by  stone. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century  we  learned 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  if  might  makes 
right — if  force  used  by  one  nation  against 
a  weaker  nation  is  ever  permitted  to  succeed. 
We  have  learned  that  the  time  to  stop  ag- 
gression is  when  it  first  begins.  And  that 
is  one  reason  we  are  in  South  Vietnam 
today. 

Modern  weapons  and  means  of  communi- 
cations, even  more  than  common  aspirations, 
have  created  a  single  world  community. 

There  is  no  going  back.  This  is  the  way 
it  will  be  as  far  ahead  as  any  of  us  can  see. 

We  can  only  go  forward  to  help  make  that 
community  one  in  which  nations  respect  the 
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rights  of  other  nations  and  live  at  peace  with 
one  another. 

For  the  American  interest  will  be  well 
served  if  our  children  grow  up  in  a  world  of 
independent  nations  capable  of  assuming 
collective  responsibility  for  the  peace.  Our 
interest — and  the  interest  of  world  peace — 
will  not  be  served  if  nations  continue  to  vio- 
late the  independence  of  other  nations. 

So,  as  our  men  and  our  allies  today  fight 
in  Southeast  Asia,  we  are  working  on  many 
fronts  to  build  a  mosaic  of  peace  and  human 
progress. 

We  are  working  to  strengthen  the  Atlantic 
world  and,  from  that  firm  base,  to  build 
bridges  of  cooperation  to  the  East. 

We  are  trying  to  assist  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa  to  work  together  to  lift  the  burdens 
of  poverty  and  ignorance  and  disease. 

We  ache  to  turn  all  our  energies — more  of 
our  resources — and  all  our  talents  to  building 
that  kind  of  world  community. 

But  there  will  be  no  community  to  build 
if  aggression  achieves  in  Vietnam  what  it 
has  been  denied  from  Greece  to  Korea  to 
BerHn. 

The  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  is  confusing 
for  many  of  our  people. 

The  aggression  there  does  not  take  the 
form  of  organized  divisions  marching 
brazenly  and  openly  across  frontiers. 

It  takes  the  form  of  men  and  equipment 
coming  down  from  the  North  on  foot  or  in 
trucks,  through  jungle  roads  and  trails,  or  on 
small  craft  moving  silendy  through  the 
water  at  night. 

It  takes  the  form  of  well-organized  assas- 
sination, kidnaping,  intimidation  of  innocent 
citizens  in  remote  villages.  Last  year,  more 
than  12,000  South  Vietnamese  civilians  were 
murdered  or  kidnaped  by  terrorists. 

That  kind  of  aggression  is  just  as  real  and 
just  as  dangerous  for  the  safety  and  inde- 


pendence of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as 
was  the  attack  on  South  Korea  in  June  of 
1950. 

Without  the  flow  of  men  and  equipment 
from  the  North,  the  war  would  soon  end. 
But  what  our  people  see  looks  on  the  surface 
to  some  of  them  more  like  a  civil  war  than 
external  aggression. 

Peace  will  never  come  to  the  world  if  the 
outcome  of  this  kind  of  aggression — insur- 
gency mounted  from  outside  a  nation — is 
accepted  as  a  substitute  or  tantamount  to 
free  elections. 

There  is  a  second  source  of  confusion. 
The  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  historic  transition.  They  are 
trying  to  form,  for  the  first  time,  a  constitu- 
tional government  that  represents  their  own 
traditions  and  values. 

Their  country  has  deep  in  its  history 
strong  regional  feelings — and  equally  strong 
religious  groupings — which  have  sometimes 
been  in  conflict. 

As  they  try  now  to  forge  a  constitutional 
system  these  differences  seem  to  emerge 
sharply.  Various  groups  clash  as  they  seek 
to  influence  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
Turmoil  results. 

It  is  tragic,  in  the  present  turmoil,  that 
some  choose  acts  of  desperation  to  express 
their  political  beliefs.  This  quite  unneces- 
sary loss  of  life  only  obscures  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  toward  a  constitutional 
government.  It  only  clouds  the  sacrifices 
of  thousands  of  lives  that  have  already  been 
made  for  the  cause  of  independence  and 
political  hope  in  South  Vietnam. 

Seldom  has  a  people  been  called  upon  to 
build  a  nation  and  to  wage  war  against  ex- 
ternally supported  aggression  at  the  same 
time.  But  I  believe  that  South  Vietnam  is 
moving  toward  a  government  that  will  in- 
creasingly reflect  the  true  will  of  its  people. 

That  day  will  come  sooner  if  the  South 
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Vietnamese  keep  their  internal  quarrels  and 
differences  within  bounds  and  concentrate 
on  taking  together  their  first  steps  toward 
constitutional  government. 

But  there  will  be  no  transition  to  the  poli- 
tics of  compromise  and  to  the  secret  ballot 
if  the  external  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  now  defeated. 

Our  policy  is  devoted  to  that  end. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  just  2  months 
before  his  life  was  taken,  *'We  want  the  war 
to  be  won,  the  Communists  to  be  contained, 
and  the  Americans  to  go  home.  .  .  ." 

We  have  sought  to  bring  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  from  the  battlefield  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  Twice  we  have  stopped  the 
bombings  of  military  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam as  a  sign  of  our  desire  to  negotiate. 
And  we  waited  and  listened  for  37  days — to 
get  no  satisfactory  reply. 

We  have  sought  the  help  of  the  United 
Nations  in  arranging  international  peace 
talks. 

We  have  sent  emissaries  to  more  than  40 
nations  asking  them  to  urge  our  adversaries 
to  reason  with  us. 

We  have  sent  word  privately  to  Hanoi 
and  to  Peking  of  our  willingness  to  talk 
without  conditions. 

We  have  told  them  that  there  are  ways 
to  end  the  bloodshed. 

Nothing  has  happened. 

Infiltration  from  the  North  has  continued 
at  an  even  higher  pace.  The  fighting,  as 
we  speak,  goes  on.  The  infiltration  is 
stepped  up.    The  hordes  come  marching  in. 

So,  until  peace  comes,  or  the  Communists 


are  willing  to  talk  about  peace,  we  must 
persevere. 

I  know  of  no  time  in  our  history  when  our 
brave  men  in  arms  have  performed  with 
greater  skill  or  courage  than  they  have  per- 
formed in  Vietnam. 

They  went  into  combat  in  a  difficult 
climate,  against  a  thoroughly  professional 
enemy,  in  an  unfamiliar  kind  of  war.  From 
the  first  day  of  combat  they  have  not  failed 
us  once. 

In  Vietnam  the  United  States  is  commit- 
ted to  a  decent  and  a  limited  purpose:  to 
defeat  aggression  and  to  let  the  people  of 
Vietnam  decide  in  peace  their  own  political 
future. 

So  I  pledge  to  those  who  have  died  there, 
and  to  those  who  have  been  wounded 
there — to  those  who  are  now  fighting  there, 
and  to  those  who  may  yet  fight  there,  that 
we  shall  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
see  this  through. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  it  is  right  for  us 
to  remember  the  living  and  the  dead  for 
whom  the  call  of  their  country  has  meant 
much  pain  and  sacrifice. 

And  so  today  I  remind  all  of  my  fellow 
countrymen  that  a  grateful  Nation  is  deeply 
in  their  debt. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:18  a.m.  in  the 
Amphitheater  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  His 
opening  remarks  referred  to  Robert  F.  Sutphin, 
President  of  the  Memorial  Day  Corporation  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Lt.  Col.  James  A. 
Connett,  Post  Chaplain  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  Gen. 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  Ma].  Gen.  C.  J.  Herrick,  Commanding 
General,  Military  District  of  Washington. 
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247    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
June  I,  1966 

Review  of  Cabinet  Meeting 


The  President,  [i.]  Bill  ^  thought  that  an 
efficient  and  effective  way  for  handling  your 
problem  of  coverage  would  be  for  me  to  re- 
view what  transpired  in  our  Cabinet  meet- 
ing and  to  ask  those  who  made  the  presenta- 
tions to  stay  here  and  make  a  brief  report  to 
you,  or  at  least  to  be  available  for  any  ques- 
tions that  you  might  have. 

First,  Secretary  Gardner^  presented  the 
medical  care  picture,  15  or  20  minutes  for 
the  presentation  of  the  number  of  signups, 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  that 
field,  the  hospital  and  medical  needs  and 
problems,  and  so  forth.  Secretary  Gardner 
is  here  and  will  be  available  to  you. 

We  reviewed  the  foreign  aid  program — 
what  has  been  done  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  our  development  loans,  technical  as- 
sistance, the  Alliance  for  Progress,  our  inter- 
national education  and  health  proposals. 
Mr.  Bell  ^  reviewed  the  status  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  committee  and  the  Senate 
committee.  He  is  here  and  will  take  any 
questions. 

We  had  a  legislative  forecast  of  various 
measures  the  administration  has  sent  up. 
We  had  the  chart  over  there.  Larry  O'Brien 
and  Joe  Califano  ^  will  review  that  with  you. 

We  went  over  the  economic  situation. 
Mr.  Ackley^  spent  about  15  minutes  re- 
porting on  the  economic  situation. 


^  Bill  D.  Movers,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

^John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

^  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

*  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  Postmaster  General,  and 
Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President. 

°  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 


The  civil  rights  conference  was  reviewed 
by  the  Vice  President  and  Mr.  Katzenbach,^ 
both  of  whom  were  in  attendance  this  morn- 
ing. 

We  went  into  our  savings  bonds  report 
from  the  departments  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
talked  on  that  for  about  5  minutes. 

I  reviewed  the  meetings  I  have  had  with 
some  20  to  30  staff  members  of  Mr.  Rostow's  ^ 
office,  and  the  meetings  I  have  had  with  the 
Under  Secretaries  of  various  departments,  I 
went  over  with  the  Secretaries  our  exchange 
of  ideas. 

I  also  reviewed  with  them  the  meeting  I 
had  yesterday  with  the  Assistant  Secretaries. 

We  discussed  earlier  in  my  office  with  Mr. 
Ball  ^  and  others  the  agenda  in  Brussels  this 
week.  We  reviewed  our  policies  in  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  I  am  encouraged  be- 
cause the  growth  rate  there  for  the  last  3 
years  has  been  2V2  percent  as  compared  to  i 
percent  in  the  preceding  years. 

We  also  mentioned  the  Southeast  Asia 
situation,  with  particular  reference  to  India 
and  Pakistan  and  developments  there  follow- 
ing our  meetings  with  the  President  of  Paki- 
stan and  the  Prime  Minister  of  India. 

PERSONNEL   VACANCIES 

[2.]  We  talked  with  the  Cabinet  about 
certain  personnel  vacancies  in  certain  de- 
partments. We  have  very  few  vacancies. 
Mr.  Macy  ^  is  here.  He  can  give  you  a  re- 
port on  it  if  you  wish. 

We  have  some  six  or  eight  ambassadorial 


®  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  Attorney  General. 

'^  Walt  W.  Rostow,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

^  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

®John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Civil  Service 
Commission. 
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vacancies,  fewer  than  we  have  had  any  time 
in  5  years.  We  will  have  a  vacancy  in  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Mr.  Mann's  ^^  place. 

We  have  a  couple  of  General  Counsel 
vacancies,  one  in  Defense  and  one  in  HUD. 
We  have  an  Assistant  Secretary  vacancy  over 
at  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  a 
Republican  vacancy  on  one  of  the  boards. 
The  number  of  vacancies  is  very  low,  but  we 
did  review  those. 

SAVINGS    BOND   SALES 

[3.]  Mr.  O'Brien  reported  that  the  first 
3  weeks  of  the  current  bond  campaign 
showed  an  increase  from  60  percent  to  64 
percent. 

Bond  sales  are  up  from  $206  million  to 
$330  million.  The  outstanding  increases 
were  in  the  Executive  Offices,  59  percent  to 
Gy  percent;  Department  of  State,  60  percent 
to  69  percent;  Department  of  Labor,  46  per- 
cent to  55  percent;  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
70  percent  to  77  percent;  and  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  66  percent  to  80  percent. 

The  May  drive  will  be  extended  through 
June  in  order  to  achieve  our  goal  of  75  per- 
cent participation.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
results  obtained  during  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment campaign  will  set  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

If  any  of  you  have  any  specific  questions 
on  any  of  these  subjects — Medicare,  foreign 
aid  legislation,  personnel,  civil  rights,  for- 
eign policy — we  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
them. 


"Thomas  C.  Mann,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs. 


Questions 

APPRAISAL  of   the   ECONOMY 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  economy, 
about  6  weeks  ago  you  were  trying  to  slow 
down.  Now  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that 
you  have  been,  perhaps,  too  successful  and 
you  have  slowed  it  down  more  than  you 
would  like.  What  would  your  current  ap- 
praisal be? 

The  President.  No,  we  haven't  reached 
that  conclusion.  We  are  studying  all  the 
indicators.  The  gross  national  product  is 
exceeding  our  expectations,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  give  careful  attention  to  that  and  every 
other  indicator. 

We  will  have  a  rather  detailed  meeting 
on  that  this  afternoon,  and  look  at  our  reve- 
nues and  our  expenditures,  among  other 
things. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  esti- 
mates for  this  year  will  show  that  so  far  as 
our  cash  budget  is  concerned — and  that  in- 
cludes all  of  our  trust  funds — we  will  prob- 
ably take  in  more  than  v/e  will  spend. 

It  appears  that  we  will  actually  have  a  cash 
surplus  this  year.  But  there  is  many  a  slip 
'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip  between  now  and 
January. 

DISCUSSION    ON   VIETNAM 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  the  Cabinet 
meeting  include  any  kind  of  a  general  dis- 
cussion or  a  report  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  ^^  on  the  political  situation  in  Viet- 
nam? 

The  President.  No. 


^  Robert  F.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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CASH   BUDGET   ESTIMATE 

[6.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  were  you  talking 

about  this  fiscal  year  when  you  said 

The  President.  This  calendar  year. 

INDIA  AND   PAKISTAN 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  be  any 
more  specific  about  your  discussion  about 
India  and  Pakistan? 

The  President.  No.  We  reviewed  the 
legislation  on  the  billion  dollar  food  pro- 
gram area,  and  the  conferences  we  had  with 
the  Prime  Minister  when  she  was  here.^^ 

We  were  pleased  with  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  at  Tashkent  ^^  and  the  sub- 
sequent conferences  with  the  President  of 
Pakistan  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  India. 
We  have  a  new  American  Ambassador  go- 
ing to  Pakistan  shortly,^*  and  we  have  had 
new  reports  from  India. 

Our  programs  are  proceeding  according 
to  plan,  and  we  think  that  we  have  had  very 
fruitful  results  from  our  meetings  with  the 
leaders  of  those  two  countries. 

NATO   POLICIES 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  develop 
any  new  policy  lines  on  NATO  at  your 
meeting  today? 

The  President.  We  had  an  extended 
meeting  earlier  this  morning.  The  full 
Cabinet  did  not  participate  in  that.  We  will 
be  having  those  meetings  from  time  to  time. 


Secretary  Rusk  ^^  will  return  in  a  few  days 
from  the  Brussels  meeting  and  will  partici- 
pate in  further  discussions  with  us.  In  his 
absence.  Secretary  Acheson,^^  Secretary  Ball, 
Mr.  Rostow,  and  Mr.  Moyers  will  be  work- 
ing with  their  staffs  in  the  NATO  area. 

Our  policies  are  moving  forward  accord- 
ing to  schedule.  It  is  consuming  a  good 
deal  of  our  time,  but  it  is  worthy  of  it.  We 
have  a  deep  interest  in  that  area  of  the 
world — in  Europe.  We  are  appropriately 
devoting  a  good  deal  of  our  energies  to  them. 

EAST-WEST  TRADE   BILL 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  discuss 
your  East- West  trade  bill  at  all  this  morning, 
and  what  might  be  done  to  get  it  through 
Congress  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  we  did  at  our  earlier 
meeting.  That  is  an  important  part  of  our 
program  for  that  area  of  the  world.  We  are 
very  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  agree 
with  us  on  the  wisdom  of  our  proposals  and 
in  due  time  will  act  upon  them.^'' 

OPEN   HOUSING   PROVISION 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  the  open 
housing  provision  come  up  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting,  particularly  Senator  Dirksen's 
stand  on  it?  ^^ 

The  President.  Yes.    The  Attorney  Gen- 


^  See  Items  148,  149,  152-154,  180,  311. 

"  Capital  of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Uzbek  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  site  of  a  conference  between  India 
and  Pakistan  in  January  1966  which  resulted  in 
partial  wididrawal  of  troops  from  the  disputed 
Kashmir  territory. 

^*  Eugene  M.  Locke  of  Dallas,  Texas. 


^^  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  U.S.  representa- 
tive at  the  Brussels  meeting  of  NATO  foreign 
ministers. 

^^Dean  Acheson,  former  Secretary  of  State  (1949- 
1953)  and  Special  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  France  and  NATO  March  15 — June  17,  1966. 

^'^The  East-West  trade  bill  was  not  adopted  by 
the  89th  Congress. 

^^  See  message  on  civil  rights,  Item  196.  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  was  opposed  to  open  housing  legislation. 
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eral  discussed  the  hearings  that  have  been 
held  in  the  House.  He  felt  that  the  hear- 
ings brought  out  some  very  excellent  testi- 
mony. He  is  hopeful  in  due  time  action 
would  be  taken  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
the  full  committee,  and  w^e  could  get  action 
in  the  House  in  a  reasonable  time. 

V^HITE   HOUSE   CONFERENCE   ON   CIVIL   RIGHTS 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be 
some  dissension  among  the  civil  rights  lead- 
ers at  the  White  House  conference  on  civil 
rights.^^  Are  you  optimistic  that  they  v^ill 
come  out  with  something  productive  from 
the  conference? 

The  President.  We  always  have  difier- 
ences.  I  think  maybe  you  are  inclined  not 
to  overlook  any  of  them.  Of  these  differ- 
ences, we  hammer  out  a  course  that  will  re- 
sult in  making  progress  in  this  field — a  field 
that  we  think  desperately  needs  continuing 
attention. 

We  are  very  hopeful  that  under  the  lead- 
ership of  this  council,  the  2,500  delegates  can 
discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  various  proposals 
and  give  their  judgments  about  the  wisdom 
of  undertaking  them.  All  of  them  will  be 
fully  and  thoroughly  considered.  We  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  continue  to  make 
rapid  advances  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and 
justice. 

I  believe  there  are  many  more  areas  of 
agreement  for  us  than  there  are  disagree- 
ment. There  are  many  more  constructive 
things  likely  to  come  out  of  this  conference 
than  the  little  dissension  and  different  view- 
points suggest. 

Most  of  the  delegates,  I  think,  realize  that 
there  are  many  problems  that  must  be  faced; 
they  have  views  on  how  to  deal  with  them. 
They  won't  all  be  in  agreement,  but  I 
wouldn't  get  upset  about  that,  or  excited. 

^®  See  Item  248. 


BRIEFING   OF   REPUBLICANS    ON   VIETNAM 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Dirksen 
seems  to  feel  that  the  Republicans  ought  to 
be  briefed  on  Vietnam.  Do  you  agree  with 
him? 

The  President.  I  think  I  am  pretty  well 
aware  of  Senator  Dirksen's  feelings.  He  and 
I  are  pretty  much  in  agreement.  They  are 
being  fully  informed. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  you  have  had  a  briefing 
for  them,  or  are  planning  one? 

The  President.  That  means  I  had  a  rather 
extended  talk  with  him  in  the  hospital.  As 
he  told  them  up  there  the  other  day,  I  have 
had  another  since  then  with  him.  We  spend 
a  good  deal — I  would  say  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  time — either  briefing  them  or 
you. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  situation 
now  in  Vietnam,  is  it  your  feeling 

The  President.  We  didn't  really  go  into 
Vietnam  here  today  in  the  Cabinet.  But  if 
you  want  to  spend  a  little  time  on  Vietnam, 
if  you  have  a  particular  interest  in  it,  I  will 
answer  your  questions. 

I  am  keeping  the  Cabinet  here  to  answer 
your  questions  on  the  subjects  they  discussed. 
If  you  want  to  spend  time  on  Vietnam,  I  will 
go  into  it. 

VIETNAM    ELECTIONS 

[13.]  Q.  I  just  wondered,  in  view  of  the 
internal  turmoil  now,  do  you  foresee  that 
elections  can  go  ahead  on  September  11? 

The  President.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  problems  they  are  having  out  there,  but, 
as  I  have  said  in  the  last  two  or  three  state- 
ments I  have  made,  we  realize  the  difficulties 
a  nation  has  in  proceeding  to  constitutional 
government.  We  are  working  with  them 
to  bring  that  kind  of  government  about. 

We  are  hopeful  that  it  can  be  done  as  early 
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as  possible.  We  solicit  the  support,  the 
counsel,  and  assistance  of  everybody  con- 
cerned in  helping  us  attain  it. 

That  kind  of  representative  government 
is  a  much  desired  objective,  and  we  believe 
that  in  time  it  is  attainable.  We  are  w^ork- 
ing  very  much  to  that  end. 

PROGRESS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  IN  U.S.  AND 
OF  ELECTORAL  COMMITTEE  IN  VIETNAM 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  regarding  the 
legislative  forecast  here,  because  Congress 
may  want  to  go  home  a  little  earlier  this  year 
than  last,  are  you  submitting  any  priority 
list  to  them  on  administration  programs  you 
have? 

The  President.  No.  We  try  to  avoid 
that  old  trap.  When  you  list  priority  bills, 
a  fellow's  bill  that  is  not  included  might 
cause  him  to  get  upset. 

We  make  our  recommendations  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  all  of  them  will  be  duly 
considered  and  acted  upon.  Of  course,  a 
good  many  of  them  will  be  modified  and 
amended,  and  some  of  them  will  be  post- 
poned and  delayed. 

But  I  think  we  are  making  very  good 
progress.  We  are  very  pleased  with  what 
the  Congress  is  doing. 

The  last  3  weeks — I  was  reviewing  this 
with  some  of  them  last  night — we  passed  the 
assets  participation  bill,  which  was  very 
important  to  us. 

We  passed  the  minimum  wage  bill  in  the 
House. 

We  have  some  other  major  pieces  of  legis- 
lation during  that  period — a  substantial  step 
in  each  direction. 

We  have  our  truth-in-packaging  in  the 
Senate  now.    It's  very  important. 

We  have  our  military  construction  up  in 
the  House  today,  and  our  narcotics  bill. 


So  we  are  making  solid  progress  right  on 
down  the  road. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  our  foreign 
aid  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  We 
have  completed  our  hearings. 

I  have  asked  each  Cabinet  officer  to  re- 
view all  of  their  measures:  Agriculture — the 
food  for  freedom  bill  and  the  REA  financ- 
ing; Interior — the  various  conservation  bills; 
HUD — the  rent  supplement  and  the  cities 
legislation;  HEW — the  Teacher  Corps. 

We  are  doing  all  of  that.  Most  of  these 
hearings  are  out  of  the  way  now.  In  a  good 
many  instances,  one  House  or  the  other  has 
already  acted  upon  them.  Now  we  will  try 
to  move  as  many  of  them  as  we  can  down 
the  stretch.  There  is  not  anything  that  is  a 
critical  emergency,  or  anything  that  is  in 
great  difficulty  that  should  cause  us  to  panic. 

I  feel  about  our  legislative  program  very 
much  like  I  feel  about  the  question  on  Viet- 
nam. I  don't  think  we  should  panic  be- 
cause we  have  some  problems. 

Politics  is  never  easy  in  our  country — 
even  with  all  of  our  experience — and  it  cer- 
tainly isn't  easy  in  the  midst  of  aggression 
like  that  being  waged  against  South  Viet- 
nam. But  with  reasonable  unity  and  proper 
diligence — and  by  constantly  keeping  in 
mind  our  national  interest — we  will  achieve 
our  objectives  here  and  there. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  progress  we  are 
making  in  Congress,  and  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  progress  the  electoral  committee  is 
making  out  there — although  I  don't  get  to 
follow  its  progress  in  the  press  as  fully  and 
in  depth  as  I  would  like  to.  I  have  to  go 
back  and  dig  up  some  of  the  cables  from  day 
to  day,  because  the  progress  that  the  com- 
mittee is  making  in  the  electoral  develop- 
ments is  not  as  headline-grabbing  as  some 
of  the  other  distressing  incidents. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  moving  forward 
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step  by  step.  While  there  will  be  missteps, 
the  direction  is  sound. 

That  is  about  the  same  way  here  at  home. 
There  will  be  some  missteps,  but  we  are 
going  in  the  right  direction.  I  think  that 
you  will  find  that  the  historians  will  record 
that  you  lived  in  a  period  when  we  made 
greater  progress  in  health,  education,  con- 
servation, and  development  throughout  the 
world  than  in  any  similar  period  in  history. 

It  is  a  very  exciting  tim^e  to  live  in.  There 
are  many  constructive  things  that  we  can 
all  do.    I  know  we  all  want  to. 

Q.  I  assume  from  what  you  say  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  delivered  a  fairly  optimistic  report. 

The  President.  I  don't  believe  in  these 
"optimistic"  or  "pessimistic"  terms.  I 
would  say  it  is  a  constructive  report,  one  that 
shows  progress.  Probably  35  or  40  percent 
of  our  bills  are  already  signed,  and  that  m.any 
or  more  are  already  out  of  the  committee  and 
passed  in  one  House. 

If  you  had  that  kind  of  batting  average 
when  the  session  was  over  with,  you 
w^ouldn't  consider  it  a  disaster.  We  want  to 
make  as  much  progress  as  we  can,  and  we 
are  doing  that.  You  have  to  make  allow- 
ance for  certain  criticisms. 

I  picked  up  the  ticker  the  other  day  and 
read,  I  believe  over  a  period  of  an  hour, 
where  there  had  been  seven  real  denuncia- 
tions. When  it  was  added  up,  it  didn't 
amount  to  much.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
they  passed  the  bill  they  were  denouncing  by 
a  rather  substantial  vote. 

There  is  nothing  as  dead  as  yesterday's 
newspaper,  and  the  criticism.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  get  that  legislation  passed. 

What  we  want  to  do  out  in  Vietnam  is  to 
have  this  electoral  committee  make  progress. 
It  may  not  make  many  headlines,  but  if  it 


can  bring  about  constitutional  government, 
we  will  be  very  pleased. 

REVIEW   OF   AID   PROGRAMS 

[15.]  In  our  developments  in  NATO, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  India  and  Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and 
Korea,  and  all  of  those  areas  of  the  world, 
we  are  encouraged  and  are  proud  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  Mr.  Bell  re- 
viewed that  in  some  depth  today.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  a  number  of  countries 
we  have  been  able  to  reduce  our  assistance. 
He  talked  of  what  the  future  held  for  us  in 
a  rather  comprehensive  and  successful  pro- 
gram.    It  is  working. 

As  I  pointed  out,  in  Latin  America  the 
growth  rate  is  2V2  percent,  up  considerably 
in  the  last  3  years. 

We  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mexico.^^ 
I  had  a  chance  a  few  weekends  ago  to  spend 
an  entire  weekend  with  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter.^^  He  told  me  never  in  the  history  of 
the  two  countries  did  we  have  a  better  rela- 
tionship. All  of  the  things  that  divided  us, 
our  difierences,  most  of  them  had  been 
solved — the  water  salinity,  the  Chamizal, 
the  various  things  we  had  controversy  about. 

We  didn't  go  into  great  depth  country  by 
country  today.  We  discussed  these  general 
areas. 

The  answers  are  good.  The  economy  is 
good.  The  employment  is  good.  The 
wages  are  good.  The  profits  are  good. 
The  farm  income  is  good.  So,  as  a  people, 
we  are  doing  well.  We  all  have  ambitions. 
We  have  higher  goals  and  we  want  to  do 


^^  See  Items  174-177. 

^  Antonio     Carrillo     Flores,     Mexican     Foreign 
Secretary. 
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better,  but  the  reports  today  were  construc- 
tive and  encouraging. 

POSSIBILITY   OF   TAX   INCREASE 

[16.]  Q.  Sir,  can  you  say  from  your 
review  of  the  economy  whether  you  feel  we 
are  moving  any  further  away  or  closer  to  a 
tax  increase? 

The  President.  I  think  we  just  have  to 
study  this  thing  from  day  to  day  and  take 
into  account  everything  that  is  happening. 
We  have  to  see  how  much  Congress  appro- 
priates. We  have  to  see  what  our  revenue 
is.    We  have  to  discuss  our  expenditures  and 


get  good  readings  on  that. 

I  don't  want  to  make  any  prediction  or  do 
any  speculating.  You  can  see  the  inadvisa- 
bility  of  doing  that.  If  I  even  give  the 
alternatives  available  to  me,  someone  not 
really  experienced  is  likely  to  predict  that  I 
intimated  something  that  might  affect  the 
market  10  points,  up  or  down.  I  know  you 
don't  want  to  be  a  party  to  anything  like  that. 

Frank  Cormier,  Associated  Press:  Thank 
you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Johnson's  sixty-fourth  news  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White 
House  at  12:55  p.m.  on  June  i,  1966,  following  his 
meeting  with  the  Cabinet.  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  present  at  the  news  conference. 
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Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Heineman,  all  the  dele- 
gates to  this  Conference: 

It  was  one  year  ago  at  Howard  University 
that  I  called  for  a  conference  whose  theme 
and  title  would  be  "To  Fulfill  These 
Rights."  I  said  that  its  object  would  be  to 
help  the  Negro  American  move  beyond 
opportunity  to  achievement. 

And  now  you  have  come  tonight  from 
every  region  of  this  great  land,  from  every 
walk  of  life,  to  play  your  part  in  this 
momentous  undertaking  and  in  this  great 
adventure. 

You  are  here  because  you  represent  the 
humane  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  our 
people.  Through  two  centuries  of  trial  and 
triumph  that  spirit  has  moved  the  American 
democracy  from  an  ideal  to  a  powerful 
reality. 

You  are  here  tonight  because  your  coun- 
try needs  your  collective  judgment.  The 
dilemma  that  you  deal  with  is  too  deeply 
rooted  in  pride  and  prejudice,  too  profound 
and  complex,  and  too  critical  to  our  future 


for  any  one  man  or  any  one  administration 
to  ever  resolve. 

No  matter  how  committed  to  its  resolu- 
tion, this  issue  is  beyond  the  mastery  of  one 
man  or  one  group  of  men. 

So  you  are  here,  finally,  because  in  your 
variety  of  background  and  circumstance  you 
symbolize  those  who  have  a  stake  in  includ- 
ing the  Negro  American  in  our  society. 
And  that  is  everybody — Negro  and  white, 
rich  and  poor,  manager  and  worker,  city 
dweller  and  suburbanite. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  American 
feels  that  he  has  such  a  stake,  because  if  he 
did  there  would  be  no  need  for  this  Confer- 
ence. Some  believe  that  they  can  put 
enough  miles  or  enough  dollars  between 
them  and  the  Negro's  problems  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  those  problems  altogether. 

Yet  we  know  that  the  country  is  not  large 
enough,  nor  any  man  wealthy  enough,  to 
offer  or  to  gain  a  sanctuary  from  the  effects 
of  widespread  poverty  and  widespread 
discrimination. 
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Some  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  assume  their  personal  responsibilities 
for  justice  to  the  Negro  American.  They 
contend,  even  when  they  refuse  to  admit  it, 
that  the  mere  existence  of  Federal  funds  and 
programs  and  civil  rights  laws  makes  private 
action  unnecessary. 

Yet  we  know  that  no  national  government, 
however  enlightened,  can  by  itself  change 
the  conditions  of  Negro  life  in  America. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  Negro 
should  be  denied  inclusion  in  our  society. 
There  are  some,  too,  who  counsel  the  Negro 
to  refuse  a  share  in  the  society,  even  where 
it  is  offered — to  "go  it  alone,"  to  seek  and 
acquire  power  independently,  so  he  may  owe 
nothing  to  others. 

Yet,  I  genuinely  believe  that  our  whole 
experience  as  a  people  is  otherwise.  Those 
who  have  tried  to  divide  us  have  always 
ultimately  failed.  Those  who  have  built 
castles  of  prejudice  have  seen  them  come 
crumbling  down.  Those  who  have  whis- 
pered the  counsel  of  despair  and  the  counsel 
of  separatism  have  been  ignored. 

For  our  beautiful  America  is  not  a  plane- 
tary system  with  many  atmospheres,  and 
many  calendars,  and  many  temperatures.  It 
is  one  large  island  of  earth  inhabited  by  mor- 
tal men  of  many  races,  and  many  faiths,  and 
many  colors  of  skin. 

They  all  cry  the  same  way.  They  all 
laugh  the  same  way.  If  they  are  to  build 
just  and  fruitful  lives  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  then  they  must  do  it  here — 
and  I  earnestly  believe  we  must  do  it 
together. 

This  does  not  require  that  righteous  anger 
ever  be  silenced.  This  does  not  require  that 
harmony  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  in- 
dividuals' freedom. 

What  it  does  require  is  a  recognition  that 
beneath  the  tumult  of  events  that  separate 
men  from  one  another  runs  the  thread  of  a 


common  destiny.  For  we  shall  either  move 
this  Nation  towards  civil  peace  and  towards 
social  justice  for  all  of  its  citizens,  or  for 
none. 

We  shall  either  find  the  means  to  open 
employment  to  all  of  our  workers — to  find 
decent  housing  for  all  of  our  families — to 
provide  a  good  education  for  all  of  our 
American  children — or  we  shall  see  the 
American  promise  spoiled  for  each  of  them. 

So  then  let  us  pursue  that  promise  not  in 
dreary  conformity,  not  in  mutual  suspicion 
and  fear — but  in  the  knowledge  that  free- 
dom and  justice  cannot  be  the  province  of 
one  race  or  nation  alone. 

In  our  quest  of  that  promise,  let  each  man 
give  whatever  he  has  to  give. 

If  it  be  the  courage  to  endure  the  scorn  of 
bigots,  let  him  give  that. 

If  it  be  the  wisdom  and  the  patience  to 
teach  children  that  are  born  into  blight  and 
suffering,  then  let  him  give  that. 

If  it  be  the  chance  of  a  job  and  the  training 
it  requires,  then  let  him  give  that. 

If  it  be  the  willingness  to  change  old  ways 
and  to  hear  the  cry  of  those  in  need,  let  him 
give  that. 

If  it  be  the  power  to  pass  new  laws,  or  to 
enforce  and  execute  old  laws  with  conviction 
and  fairness  and  justice,  then  let  him  give 
that. 

But  men  of  reason  who  are  honest  with 
each  other  know  that  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done  that  really  we  should  have  done  a  long, 
long  time  ago.  If  only  then  we  had  acted — 
if  only  then  we  had  sought  justice — we 
might  have  been  spared  the  ordeal  of  con- 
science that  has  brought  us  in  this  room, 
together  at  this  hour  tonight. 

But  we  did  not  act.  For  reasons  of  igno- 
rance, or  prejudice,  or  hate,  or  greed,  or  fear, 
or  indifference,  or  blindness,  or  whatever, 
we  waited — long — too  long  we  have  waited. 

And  now  the  awakening  has  come. 
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In  the  last  12  years  it  has  increased  in 
both  strength  and  in  will.  Reason  has  in- 
sisted that  it  come.  Courage — of  the  Negro, 
first,  and  then  of  the  white  who  joined  the 
cause  of  justice — has  swelled  its  ranks.  And 
we  are  acting. 

More  has  been  done  than  men  thought 
possible  just  a  short  time  ago:  in  stripping 
away  legal  barriers — in  opening  political 
opportunity — in  attacking  the  lack  of  skills 
and  jobs,  and  education  and  housing  that 
are  really  the  taproots  of  poverty. 

In  all  of  these  efforts  we  have  made  mis- 
takes. And  we  will  make  others,  for  we 
know  too  well  our  own  weaknesses.  We 
will  arouse  hopes,  as  we  have  already  done, 
that  cannot  be  quickly  fulfilled. 

But  I  came  here  tonight — at  the  end  of  a 
long  day — to  tell  you  that  we  are  moving 
and  that  we  shall  not  turn  back. 

There  is  evidence  of  hope,  even  beyond 
the  legislation  enacted  and  the  programs 
started. 

Not  long  ago  a  businessman  from  the 
Middle  West  wrote  us  a  letter  at  the  White 
House. 

He  had  attended  our  planning  confer- 
ence last  November  that  many  had  coun- 
seled me  against.  They  had  some  recom- 
mendations on  this  one,  too. 

But  he  had  returned  home  filled  with  a 
new  awareness  of  the  Negro's  condition  in 
America.  And  he  seemed  to  be  fired  with 
a  determination — a  determination  to  im- 
prove those  conditions  and  to  improve  them 
in  his  own  backyard,  in  his  home  com- 
munity. 

He  listed  17  steps  that  his  city  had  taken 
since  last  November  to  open  up  new  channels 
of  communication  between  the  races.  This 
man  had  inspired  many  of  those  steps  and  he 
had  taken  a  part  in  bringing  all  of  them 
about. 

He   did  not  claim  that  he  had  single- 


handedly  changed  the  terms  of  Negro  life 
in  his  city  for  the  better,  because  he  knows 
that  real  change — visible,  lasting  change — 
will  take  time  and  money  and  the  work  of 
many  hands. 

But  he  had  made  a  start.  He  had  planted 
a  seed — indeed,  a  whole  row  of  seeds.  And 
years  from  now  there  will  be  a  harvest  in 
this  city  in  the  Middle  West,  a  harvest  of 
hope  where  there  might  have  been  a  howling 
desert  of  despair  and  bitterness. 

Not  every  one  of  us  can  plant  as  many 
seeds  as  this  man  did,  but  each  of  us  holds 
one  of  them  in  his  hands.  And  together 
we  can  make  a  harvest  for  the  generations  to 
come. 

So  do  not  expect  from  me,  or  from  any 
man,  a  miracle. 

I  see  some  of  the  distinguished  persons 
here  tonight  from  whom  the  hopeless  people 
throughout  this  country  do  sometimes  expect 
a  miracle.  But  do  not  expect  us,  even  work- 
ing shoulder-to-shoulder  together,  to  put 
right  in  i  year  or  4  all  that  it  took  centuries 
to  make  wrong. 

I  came  here  to  tell  you  tonight  that  I  am 
prepared  to  give  my  days — and  such  talents 
as  I  may  have — to  the  pursuit  of  justice  and 
opportunity  for  those  so  long  denied  them. 

I  will  sleep  tonight  in  the  house  where 
Lincoln  slept.  It  was  100  years  ago  that  a 
civil  war  was  fought  in  this  country  to  free 
the  Negro  from  slavery.  The  Negro  won 
that  war,  but  he  lost  the  batrie  still  to  come. 

Emancipation  was  a  proclamation,  but  it 
was  not  a  fact.  I  came  here  tonight  to  tell 
you  that  in  the  time  allotted  me,  with  what- 
ever energy  and  ability  I  have,  I  do  not  in- 
tend for  history  to  repeat  itself. 

True,  more  legislation  has  been  signed  in 

the  last  few  months,  few  years;  true,  Negro 

opportunity  has  been  proclaimed.    But  we 

still  must  go  on  to  make  it  a  fact. 

I  came  here  to  say  to  my  friend  Philip 
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Randolph  and  to  my  friend  Ben  Heineman, 
to  every  man  and  woman  at  this  head  table, 
to  every  member  of  the  Council,  and  espe- 
cially to  every  one  of  the  2,500  people  vi^hose 
children  will  remember  that  they  came  and 
they  saw^  and  they  conquered  here  at  this 
Conference  in  Washington:  that  your  Presi- 
dent may  not  agree  with  everything  that  you 
do,  but  he  will  consider  everything  you  say, 
and  tliat  he  believes  that  we  are  approaching 
this  in  the  right  way. 

As  Jefferson  said,  "I  prefer  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  many  to  the  judgment  of 
the  few." 

A  very  perceptive  and  unusually  alert  re- 
porter— and  we  do  have  some  of  them — in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House  this 
afternoon  was  quick  to  point  out  to  me 
some  developments  at  the  Conference  and 
to  ask  me  what  comment  I  had  on  the  * 'great 
dissension"  that  exists. 

I  said,  "First,  I  want  to  observe  that  that 
is  something  that  you  people  never  over- 
look." But  along  with  that  dissension  are 
a  lot  of  people  that  are  plowing  the  furrows 
that  are  going  to  come  up  with  constructive 
ideas,  with  vision,  and  with  a  platform  that 
will  bring  a  lot  of  people  into  agreement  on 
goals  that  we  have  yet  to  achieve. 

I  read  in  a  newspaper  coming  out  tonight 
a  very  fine  column  by  a  good  friend  of  mine 
of  many  years.  He  went  around  the  world 
with  me  and  I  called  him  back  from  a  dis- 
tinguished ambassadorial  post  to  make  my 
first  appointment  to  the  USIA  to  succeed 
Ed  Murrow. 

He  was  relating  a  conversation  that  he 
had  had  with  a  Philadelphia  banker.  We 
usually  think  of  Philadelphia  lawyers.  But 
this  banker  was  pointing  out  to  him  that 
they  had  employed  a  few  Negro  secretaries 
and  clerks  at  the  bank,  but  they  had  not  yet 
gone  much  further. 

Carl  Rowan  was  discussing  that  question. 


And  I  read  on  in  the  column,  because  I 
hoped  he  was  going  to  say,  before  he  ended, 
that  he  could  give  the  Philadelphia  banker 
an  example.  Well,  we  have  a  Negro,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  Export-Import  Bank 
that  is  dealing  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We  have  a  Negro  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  that  is  lending  money  instead 
of  borrowing  it. 

Eleven  percent  of  our  population  are 
Negroes  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
15  percent  of  its  employees  who  are  Negroes, 
We  are  proud  of  the  work  that  they  render. 

We  are  not  satisfied  that  we  have  attained 
equal  and  exact  justice  and  equal  employ- 
ment, but  I  have  been  working  at  it  very 
diligently  for  5  years.  And  I  am  now  going 
to  give  a  good  example  of  it,  because  I  have 
a  very  unusual  pleasure  and  pride  to  intro- 
duce to  you  a  great  soldier.  I  might  say 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  does 
not  often  have  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
another  speaker. 

But  I  am  glad  that  tonight  I  do  have  that 
opportunity.  I  am  going  to  introduce  to 
you  one  who  12  years  ago  established  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  a  beachhead  from  which 
we  shall  never  retreat. 

Since  that  day,  he  has  already  occupied 
two  great  offices — distinguished  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  tonight  a  great 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  When  he  accepted  this  call  and 
left  his  lifetime  job  to  take  a  temporary  one 
in  this  administration — not  knowing  how 
long  it  would  be  but  realizing  that  it  offered 
an  opportunity  to  serve  his  country — I  recall 
that  he  had  argued  already  33  major  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  he  was  really  just  in  the  kindergarten 
class  then,  because  before  he  finishes  his  term 
he  will  probably  have  argued  more  cases  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  than  any  other 
American.    And  let  no  man  ever  say  that 
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he  is  not  a  qualified  lawyer  and  judge. 

I  am  very  proud  that  he  serves  my  admin- 
istration. I  am  very  proud  that  his  is  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  all  the  United  States 
before  the  highest  and  greatest  court  of  this 
land. 

And  nothing,  I  think,  could  be  really  more 
appropriate  than  that  this  man  should  speak 
to  the  first  great  national  conference  that  has 
ever  been  called  to  really  consider  the  rights 
and  the  opportunities  of  Negro  Americans. 

Now  I  consider  it  my  high  honor  and  my 
very  great  privilege  to  present  to  you  the 
man  who  has  been  in  the  forefront  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  all  the  bat- 
des  for  all  the  things  that  are  good  for  our 
country — Thurgood  Marshall,  the  Solicitor 
General. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10  p.m.  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel  in  Washington  to  a  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Conference  delegates.     In  his  open- 


ings words  he  referred  to  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  honorary  chairman  of  the  Conference,  and 
to  Ben  W.  Heineman,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co.,  chairman  of 
the  Conference.  Later  he  referred  to  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  who  returned  to  journalism  after  serving  as 
Ambassador  to  Finland  and — following  Edward  R. 
Murrow — as  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Hobart  Taylor,  Jr.,  a  Director  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  who  had  served  as  Associate 
Counsel  to  the  President  and  as  Executive  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  Thurgood  Marshall,  Solicitor 
General. 

For  the  text  of  the  President's  commencement 
address  at  Howard  University  in  Washington  on 
June  4,  1965,  his  October  5  announcement  of  the 
planning  session  for  the  1966  Conference,  and  his 
remarks  at  the  November  16  reception  for  the  par- 
ticipants, see  1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  II, 
Items  301,  548,  and  613. 

For  the  President's  statement  on  August  25,  1966, 
upon  receiving  the  final  report  of  the  Conference, 
see  Item  408. 
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OVERNIGHT  the  eyes  of  Surveyor  I  have 
become  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  the  moon. 
Another  exciting  chapter  in  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration of  the  universe  is  open  for  men  to 
read  and  share. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  stayed  up  late 
or  got  up  early  have  already  seen  the  re- 
markable pictures  taken  by  Surveyor  I  on 
the  moon  this  morning.  Even  now  they 
are  being  displayed  and  printed  around  the 
world. 

We  have  conducted  our  space  program 
openly  since  the  basic  law  creating  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1958.  I  am 
asking  Mr.  Webb  and  his  colleagues  to  ofler 
the  best  possible  prints  of  these  remarkable 
photographs  to  the  world  scientific  commu- 


nity as  soon  as  possible,  as  we  did  with  the 
Ranger  pictures  from  the  moon  and  the 
Mariner  IV  pictures  from  Mars  last  summer. 

We  can  be  as  proud  of  the  openness  of  our 
space  program  as  we  are  of  its  successes. 

And  I  assure  you  that  we  are  particularly 
proud  today  that  Surveyor  performed  so 
well  on  its  very  first  test  flight. 

The  odds  against  achieving  full  success 
in  such  a  difficult  mission  on  the  first  flight 
were  understandably  great.  This  moment 
of  triumph  for  all  who  have  participated  in 
the  Surveyor  project  has  been  well  earned, 
for  back  of  Surveyor's  perfect  performance 
on  this  first  flight  are  years  of  hard  work, 
painstaking  care,  and  brilliant  engineering. 

Today  our  Nation  salutes  the  highly  de- 
serving team  of  scientists,  engineers,  tech- 
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nicians,  and  managers — in  Government,  in- 
dustry, and  the  universities — w^ho  had  a 
vision  and  the  skills  to  pursue  it  successfully. 
As  the  day  approaches  when  men  may 
land  on  the  moon,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  we  agree  to  exchange  openly 
ail  information  that  could  affect  their  safety 
and  welfare.  It  is  equally  important  that 
we  preserve  these  regions  for  peaceful,  scien- 
tific activities.  I  welcome  the  constructive 
approach  of  the  Soviet  statement  of  May  31 


on  a  treaty  I  have  proposed  to  cover  these 
matters  and  hope  that  progress  can  be  made 
rapidly. 

note:  The  Soviet  statement  to  which  the  President 
referred  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  dated  May  30 
from  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  to  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant  (U.N.  Doc. 
A/6341). 

For  the  President's  statement  of  May  7  on  the 
need  for  a  space  treaty  and  for  his  announcement 
on  December  8  of  agreement  on  a  draft  treaty,  sec 
Items  209  and  643. 


250    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Transmitting  to  the  Senate 
the  International  Labor  Organization's  Convention  122 
Relating  to  Employment  Policy.    ]un€  2,  1966 


I  HAVE  today  transmitted  to  the  Senate, 
with  the  request  for  the  advice  and  consent 
of  that  body  for  its  ratification,  Convention 
122  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
concerning  employment  policy.  This  con- 
vention, adopted  at  the  International  Labor 
Conference  in  1964,  is  thoroughly  in  accord 
w^ith  this  Nation's  economic  and  legislative 
goals. 

ILO  Convention  122  provides  that  each 
member  state  shall  declare  and  pursue,  as  a 
major  national  goal,  an  active  policy  designed 
to  promote  full  and  productive  and  freely 
chosen  employment. 

A  major  aim  of  this  policy,  as  enunciated 
in  the  convention,  is  the  fullest  possible  op- 
portunity for  suitable  employment  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  political 
opinion,  national  abstraction,  or  social  origin. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
and  does  wholeheartedly  associate  itself  with 
the  philosophy  and  intent  of  Convention  122. 

The  convention  parallels  our  own  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  That  act  declared  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  the  use  of  all 
practical  means  to  foster  and  promote  condi- 


tions under  which  there  will  be  afforded  use- 
ful employment  opportunities — including 
self-employment — for  all  those  able,  willing, 
and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment. 

This  policy  has  been  strengthened  by  a 
number  of  our  country's  statutory  and  ad- 
ministrative actions.  The  1964  Manpower 
Report  declared  the  aim  of  the  Government 
to  insure  all  men  the  self-respect  and  eco- 
nomic security  that  flows  from  full  use  of 
their  talents. 

This  aim,  reiterated  in  the  1965  Manpower 
Report,  has  been  given  much  impetus  in 
recent  legislation.  The  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  with  its  equal  employ- 
ment provisions,  and  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 — all  are 
directed  toward  the  goal  of  affording  all  our 
workers  the  opportunity  of  participating  in 
our  economic  life  on  a  full  and  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  philosophic  and 
legislative  history  that  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will,  in  its 
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wisdom,  give  favorable  consideration  to  rati- 
fication by  our  Government  of  Convention 
122  of  the  International  Labor  Organization. 


note:  The  proposed  convention  was  still  pending  in 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  1966. 


251     Message  to  Provisional  President  Garcia-Godoy  Following 
the  Election  in  the  Dominican  Republic.    June  2,  1966 


FEW  PRESIDENTS  have  had  a  more  com- 
plicated task  than  the  one  you  successfully 
accomplished  yesterday. 

You  led  the  Dominican  people  from  the 
turbulence  of  civil  strife  to  the  tranquility  of 
free  elections.  There  can  be  no  greater 
tribute. 


On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  people  I  express  sincere  admiration 
for  your  wisdom,  courage  and  tenacity. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Honorable  Hector  Garcia-Godoy,  Provisional  Presi- 
dent, Dominican  Republic] 


252    Remarks  to  Members  of  the  Governors'  Conference 
Subcommittee  on  Traffic  Safety.    June  3,  1966 


Governors  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  taking  time  out 
to  come  here  to  discuss  the  highway  safety 
problem  with  us. 

I  have  given  thought  to  your  replies  to  my 
letter  of  last  March.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  real  key  to  solving  the 
problem  will  finally  lie  in  your  hands. 

The  Federal  Government  can  and  will  be 
of  such  help  as  is  possible.  We  think  we 
can  help  with  national  safety  standards.  We 
think  we  can  help  with  some  money  that 
may  be  available.  We  will  try  to  contribute 
to  research  and  provide  such  leadership  as 
we  have,  but  the  ultimate  responsibility 
must,  should,  and  will  finally  rest  back 
home. 

We  know  the  statistics  on  this  subject  are 
national  statistics.  People  are  getting  killed 
every  day  on  the  roads  in  Texas,  Kansas, 
California,  Nebraska,  and  the  other  States. 
So  you  have  a  legal  responsibility. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  wish 
to  issue  the  drivers'  licenses.    You,  not  the 


Federal  Government,  should  inspect  the 
vehicles  or  see  that  they  are  inspected.  Your 
able  and  effective  State  troopers  enforce  the 
traffic  laws.  What  you  do  not  always  have 
are  the  essential  resources.  That  is  what 
we  in  Washington  are  trying  to  help  you 
obtain. 

We  believe  that  our  people  throughout 
the  Nation  in  every  State  are  concerned. 
We  believe  that  they  are  aroused.  We  have 
been  building  up  to  this  point  for  a  long 
time.  We  realize  that  the  time  has  come 
now  to  try  to  move  forward — to  take  new 
and  necessary  steps. 

Since  the  automobile  was  first  invented, 
we  have  had  1,500,000  deaths  from  auto- 
mobile accidents.  That  is  three  times  as 
many  as  our  enemies  have  ever  been  able  to 
kill  in  all  of  our  wars. 

Between  1961  and  the  end  of  last  year, 
motor  vehicles  killed  many  more  times  as 
many  of  our  servicemen  as  the  Vietcong 
were  able  to  kill  in  Vietnam. 

Automobile  accidents  kill  or  injure  more 
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of  our  children  and  teenagers  than  any  sin- 
gle disease  that  we  have  in  this  country. 
We  must  think  of  the  untold  grief  and  suf- 
fering brought  to  the  homes  throughout  this 
land  by  these  accidents.  We  must  think  of 
the  lost  lives  and  the  lost  opportunities. 

Over  the  last  Memorial  Day  weekend,  540 
Americans  died.  That  is  the  highest  toil 
for  any  holiday  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

These  statistics  have  become  all  too  com- 
monplace. But  complacency  must  never 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress,  in  the  way  of 
safety,  or  in  the  way  of  doing  something 
about  this  very  difficult  problem.  Indif- 
ference must  no  longer  be  excused. 

Anything  which  touches  the  lives  of  so 
many  citizens  asks  for  Government  action. 
The  people  ask  for  it.  I  believe  with  your 
help,  with  your  leadership,  we  are  going  to 
get  that  action. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  are 
going  to  face  this  traffic  safety  problem 
squarely.     I  believe  we  will  conquer  it. 

The  traffic  safety  legislation  that  I  have 
sent  the  Congress  will  move  us  out  of  the 
age  of  ignorance.  I  believe  it  will  establish 
a  program  of  strict  national  standards  for 
automobiles.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
the  need  for  these  standards. 

The  only  alternative  is  unthinkable — 50 
standards  for  50  different  States.     I  believe 


that  this  would  be  chaotic. 

The  legislation  that  we  have  proposed  will 
give  us  the  resources  to  try  to  find  out  what 
causes  the  accidents.  V/e  are  going  to  take 
a  good,  hard  look — unemotionally  and  un- 
sentimentally — at  all  the  factors:  the  car,  the 
road,  the  driver. 

This  legislation  will  let  us  apply  that 
knowledge  to  the  manufacture  of  safer  auto- 
mobiles and  the  construction  of  safer  high- 
ways, and  it  will  give  us  the  necessary  tools 
to  develop  and  implement  your  own  State 
safety  programs. 

The  time  for  action  has  come.  The  need 
for  standards  is  here.  Every  day  that  we 
postpone,  more  lives  will  be  wasted.  Every 
day  lost  puts  us  that  much  further  behind. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  keep  in  touch 
with  us  through  Governor  Farris  Bryant,  as 
we  move  this  program  forward.  I  believe  it 
will  benefit  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
all  of  your  States. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:29  a.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House. 

The  President's  letter  of  March  24  to  the  Gover- 
nors, to  which  he  referred  early  in  his  remarks,  was 
not  made  public. 

For  remarks  by  the  President  on  September  9 
upon  signing  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  and  the  Highway  Safety  Act,  see  Item 
449. 

Farris  Bryant,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  and  former  Governor  of  Florida, 
was  also  serving  as  the  President's  liaison  officer  to 
the  Governors. 
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Remarks  to  Members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens.    June  3,  1966 


President  Edelman,  Under  Secretary  Cohen, 
Commissioner  Ball,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens: 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  come  together 
once  more  on  the  eve  of  a  great  new  era  for 
older  Americans.    Next  month  the  medical 


care  program  that  you  and  I  labored  so  long 
and  so  hard  for  will  become  a  cherished 
reality. 

We  hope  that  never  again  will  an  older 
American  need  to  go  without  basic  medical 
care  simply  because  he  can*t  aflFord  it. 

We  hope  that  never  again  will  children 
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and  grandchildren  have  to  sacrifice  their  fu- 
ture to  pay  the  medical  bills  of  the  older 
members  of  their  family. 

We  hope  that  never  again  w^ill  our  aged 
be  threatened  with  economic  ruin  v^henever 
illness  strikes  them. 

Medical  care  vv^ill  free  millions  from  their 
miseries.  It  will  signal  a  deep  and  lasting 
change  in  the  American  way  of  life.  It  will 
take  its  place  beside  social  security,  and  to- 
gether they  will  form  the  twin  pillars  of 
protection  upon  which  all  our  people  can 
safely  build  their  lives  and  their  hopes. 

There  will  be  problems  at  first  while  we 
make  up  the  ground  that  we  have  lost 
through  years  of  neglect.  Doctors  and 
nurses,  hospital  beds  and  personnel,  will  be 
in  short  supply  in  some  communities.  To 
make  up  the  most  ground  in  the  shortest 
time,  we  will  need  all  the  help  that  we  can 
get. 

I  have  asked  you  this  morning — you  and 
every  one  of  your  local  organizations — to  get 
in  there  and  help  all  that  you  can. 

Please  tell  your  members  and  your  friends 
to  cooperate  with  their  physicians  in  schedul- 
ing their  hospitalization.  Alert  your  hos- 
pitals to  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
particularly  the  nondiscrimination  require- 
ments of  tide  VI.  Encourage  them  to  meet 
those  requirements. 

Above  all,  help  your  health  officials  to 
evaluate  the  impact  that  medical  care  will 
have  on  local  facilities.  Be  the  leaders  and 
the  doers  in  modernizing  and  expanding 
those  health  facilities. 

Together  we  must — and  we  can — make 
this  program  work.  Together  we  will  guar- 
antee older  Americans  the  care  that  they 
need  and  the  care  that  they  deserve.  To- 
gether we  can  quicken  the  race  and  add  to 
the  number  of  successes  already  achieved. 

In  the  past  2V2  years  v/e  have  increased 
appropriations  for  health  and  education  by 


almost  $10  billion.  Some  of  it  has  trained 
more  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses.  Some  of 
it  has  built  more  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  All  of  it  has  been  well  spent.  But 
it  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  greater  returns 
and  rewards  that  we  really  have  a  right  to 
expect. 

So  I  do  not  see  Medicare  as  a  problem. 
I  do  not  believe  the  few  of  litde  faith  who 
have  said  that  it  v/ould  fail.  I  see  it  as  a 
blessing.  I  say  it  will  succeed.  I  see  it  as 
a  beginning  and  not  an  end.  I  say  it  is 
another  battle  in  the  large  struggle  to  en- 
noble man's  life.  And  I  ask — and  I  ex- 
pect— every  man's  hand  to  join  with  mine 
in  that. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  told  the  United  Auto 
Workers  convention  that  was  then  meeting 
in  California  that  we  just  have  not  started  to 
think  honestly  about  how  to  give  meaning 
to  that  part  of  life  which  lies  beyond  the  age 
of  60  or  70. 

So  let  us  begin  today. 

Let  us  start  here  and  now  to  build  a  new 
ideal  of  what  ought  to  be  the  meaning  of 
growing  old.  Let  us  here  proclaim  a  bill  of 
rights  for  older  Americans.  And  let  us 
make  it  our  guide  in  the  years  ahead. 

What  will  we  have  in  that  bill  of  rights? 

The  first  right  is  the  right  to  an  adequate 
income.  In  1936,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  we  built  an  income  floor 
in  America  for  millions  of  retired  workers. 
Since  then  we  have  raised  that  floor  and 
broadened  it  for  the  benefit  of  nearly  every 
American  over  65. 

But  that  floor  is  still  too  low.  Nearly  5!^ 
million  of  our  senior  citizens  still  live  in 
poverty  and  many,  many  more  on  incomes 
that  cover  only  the  barest  essentials  of  life. 
And  we  intend  to  improve  and  to  try  to  help 
correct  this. 

The  second  right  is  the  right  to  a  decent 
home.    Since  the  beginning  of   1964,  our 
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commitments  for  senior  citizens'  housing 
have  already  increased  from  110,000  to 
nearly  175,000  units — an  increase  of  nearly 
60  percent.  And  while  these  175,000  units 
will  house  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
older  people,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  just 
begun  to  scratch  the  surface. 

The  i960  census  shows  us  that  nearly  3 
million  elderly  families  were  living  in  totally 
inadequate  housing.  We  would  like  to  cor- 
rect this.  We  intend  to  correct  this.  We 
want  to  give  every  senior  American  a  dwell- 
ing that  is  not  only  adequate,  but  also  de- 
signed for  his  particular  comfort  and  safety. 
One  of  the  most  promising  answers  to  this 
special  problem  is  the  new  rent  supplement 
program  that  is  now  before  Congress  that 
will  permit  private  building  to  help  us  solve 
this  great  problem. 

The  third  right  is  the  right  to  a  meaning- 
ful retirement.  A  great  nation  cannot  just 
put  its  older  citizens  on  the  shelf.  It  must 
provide  a  life  for  them  where  leisure  has 
purpose  and  purposes  give  fulfillment. 
Some  of  our  senior  citizens  want  to  work, 
and  they  should  be  given  that  right.  Some 
of  them  want  to  go  back  to  school,  and  they 
should  be  given  that  right.  Some  of  them 
want  to  develop  new  skills  and  hobbies,  and 
they  should  be  given  that  right.  And  some 
want  to  volunteer  their  services  in  com- 
munity programs,  and  they  should  be  given 
that  right. 

I  see  all  of  these  as  major  and  attainable 
rights — not  just  distant  dreams,  but  practical 
goals  to  reach  for  today  if  there  is  to  be  a 
truly  great  society  tomorrow. 

But  essential  to  them  and  underlying  each 
is  the  basic  right  of  every  older  American  to 
a  decent  income.  It  is  a  major  objective  of 
this  administration  to  improve  the  level  of 
benefits  provided  by  our  social  security  sys- 
tem. As  your  President,  I  have  already 
signed  into  law  provisions  increasing  social 


security  benefits  for  more  than  $1^/2  billion 
a  year,  an  increase  already  of  some  7  percent. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that,  too  many  of  our 
older  citizens  are  still  struggling  along  on 
shoestring  incomes,  suffering  real  hardships 
and  suffering  real  need.  Social  security 
benefits  are  the  major  source  of  retirement 
income  for  just  about  all  older  Americans. 
For  half  of  them  they  are  the  only  source. 
Now  average  benefits  of  f  80  a  month  for  a 
retired  worker  and  $142  a  month  for  a  cou- 
ple are  just  not  good  enough — and  not 
nearly  fair  or  not  nearly  decent  enough. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  v/e  increase  social 
security  benefits  across  the  board  for  the 
entire  21  million  beneficiaries  now  on  the 
rolls:  retired  older  people,  disabled  people, 
the  w^idows  and  the  orphans — and  for  those 
who  will  come  on  the  rolls  in  the  future.  I 
think  it  will  make  for  a  better  future  not 
just  for  older  Americans,  but  for  just  about 
every  family  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  have  already  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop 
for  me  proposals  for  the  improvement  of 
social  security  benefits  in  time  for  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  This  will  be  a  very 
high  and  a  very  major  priority  on  my 
agenda. 

Now  I  want  to  close  by  thanking  you  and 
your  organization  for  the  contribution  that 
you  have  already  made  to  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. You  have  helped  to  inform  millions 
of  its  purpose  by  your  role  in  Medicare  Alert. 
You  deserve  much  of  the  credit  for  the  grati- 
fying results.  Ninety  percent  of  all  the  peo- 
ple 65  or  over  in  this  country — 17,200,000 
persons — are  now  signed  up  to  pay  $3  a 
month  for  the  voluntary  part  of  the  program 
covering  physicians'  fees.  I  doubt  if  ever 
before  in  history  that  many  people  in  so 
short  a  period  ever  agreed  to  any  single 
thing. 

We  are  not  just  hoping  for  success  in  this 
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program,  we  mean  to  try  to  guarantee  suc- 
cess. Last  night  we  sent  telegrams  to  200 
of  the  Nation's  top  medical  and  hospital 
leaders.  On  June  15  they  will  meet  with  me 
here  at  the  White  House  for  a  final  exami- 
nation of  the  future  of  medical  care — to  re- 
view every  plan,  to  discuss  every  problem, 
to  take  every  necessary  step  that  we  can 
anticipate  in  advance  to  make  sure  that  the 
reality  of  Medicare  matches  the  hopes  that 
we  have  had  for  the  last  20  years. 

I  think  that  you  agree  with  me  that  we 
are  not  concerned  with  appearance;  we  are 
concerned  with  achievements.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  accomplishments. 

I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  standing  by  us  over  the  years.  I  count 
on  your  support  in  the  exciting  and  challeng- 
ing days  ahead. 

I  think  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said 
of  the  Presidency:  "It  is  a  splendid  misery." 
With  all  the  miseries  that  the  President  has 
every  day,  the  strength  that  comes  to  him 
that  permits  him  to  overcome  them  and  to 
endure  them,  without  succumbing  to  them, 
comes  in  the  knowledge  and  satisfaction  he 
gets  from  knowing  that  in  efforts  like  yours 


and  ours  together  your  country  has  made 
substantial  progress  toward  helping  17,200,- 
000  to  lift  this  yoke  and  this  burden  that 
has  been  around  their  necks  and  on  their 
backs  all  these  years,  and  to  give  them  a 
feeling  of  dignity,  independence,  and  con- 
fidence that  will  permit  them  to  go  on  and 
live  out  their  remaining  10,  15,  20,  or  30 
years  in  confidence — and  with  a  minimum 
of  discomfort  and  with  a  maximum  amount 
of  proper  treatment  and  proper  care. 

That  is  a  satisfaction  that  means  a  lot  to 
me.  And  it  ought  to  mean  a  lot  to  you, 
because  you  have  had  so  much  to  do  with 
bringing  it  about. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:17  p.m.  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House  after  receiving  the 
Award  of  Merit  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens.  In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to  John 
Edelman,  President  of  the  Council,  who  presented 
the  award,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Robert  M.  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security.  Later  he  referred 
to  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

For  the  President's  remarks  by  telephone  on  May 
20  to  the  convention  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  see 
Item  235. 


254     Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market.    June  4, 1966 


ON  THIS  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market,  we  salute  our 
Central  American  friends  for  what  they 
have  accomplished  by  placing  the  common 
good  of  the  region  above  more  narrow 
interests. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves:  Trade 
between  the  five  partner-nations  has  more 
than  quadrupled  since  the  Common  Market 
came  into  being  5  years  ago.  In  i960  in- 
traregional  trade  amounted  to  $32  million; 


in  1965  it  amounted  to  $130  million. 

This  is  a  triumph  for  idealism  plus  good 
business  sense. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  in  1965  the  Cen- 
tral American  region  as  a  whole  achieved  an 
increase  of  lYz  percent  in  gross  national 
product  per  capita,  which  is  the  yearly  mini- 
mum target  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
This  achievement  stems  from  the  same  spirit 
of  enlightened  statesmanship  and  imagina- 
tive self-help  which  have  made  the  Central 
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American  Common  Market  one  of  the 
brightest  success  stories  in  Latin  American 
development. 

We  hail  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  as  a  giant  stride  toward  the  eventual 
goal  of  Latin  American  regional  economic 
integration.  What  it  has  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  time  should  serve  as  a  stimulus  for 
the  achievement  of  the  larger  goal.  We 
pledge    our    continuing    support    for    this 


young,  progressive  Central  American  institu- 
tion— and  for  the  Latin  American  regional 
movement — which  are  so  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

note:  The  Central  American  Common  Market  was 
established  by  the  Charter  of  the  General  Treaty  on 
Central  American  Economic  Integration,  signed  on 
December  13,  i960,  at  Managua,  Nicaragua,  by 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica.  It  went  into  effect  on  June  3,  1961.  The 
text  of  the  Charter  is  printed  in  the  United  Nations 
Treaty  Series  (vol.  455,  p.  3). 


255     Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Authorizing 
Conveyance  to  Utah  of  Lands  Bordering  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.    June  4,  1966 


I  HAVE  signed  S.  265,  a  bill  "To  authorize 
the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the  State 
of  Utah  based  upon  fair  market  value." 

This  bill  authorizes  the  immediate  con- 
veyance to  Utah  of  250,000  acres  of  Federal 
land,  w^hich  border  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It 
allows  Utah  up  to  6  years  to  determine 
whether  it  wishes  to  pay  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  land  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  It  provides  for  the 
reversion  of  the  land  to  the  United  States 
if  Utah  decides  not  to  pay  for  all  of  it.  It 
authorizes  Utah  to  make  leases  with  private 
parties  for  use  of  the  land  on  any  terms  and 
conditions  it  chooses,  which  leases  will  be 
binding  on  the  United  States,  even  if  the 
land  reverts  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  assured  by  Governor  Calvin 
L.  Rampton  of  Utah  that  the  Utah  State 
Land  Board  will  issue  leases  only  on  terms 
and  conditions  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.    Inasmuch  as  this  land  may 


revert  to  the  United  States,  I  consider  this 
assurance  to  be  essential  to  approval  of  the 
bill  and  to  the  future  administration  of  these 
potentially  valuable  lands.  In  addition  I 
have  the  assurance  of  Governor  Rampton 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  Senator  Frank  E. 
Moss,  that  the  State  of  Utah  will  purchase 
the  Federal  interest  in  the  land  at  fair  mar- 
ket value. 

In  order  that  the  national  interest  be  fully 
protected  I  shall  submit  to  Congress  next 
week  an  amendment  to  this  law  requiring 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  all  State  leases  on  this  land.  I  am  advised 
that  the  appropriate  committees  will  act 
expeditiously. 

note:  The  statement  was  read  to  the  press  on  Satur- 
day morning,  June  4,  1966,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
It  was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House 
press  release. 

As  enacted,  S.  265,  approved  on  June  3,  is  Public 
Law  89-441  (80  Stat.  192).  An  amendment  to  the 
bill  was  approved  by  the  President  on  August  23, 
1966  (Public  Law  89-542,  80  Stat.  349). 
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256    Remarks  in  Response  to  Emergency  Board  Report  on  the 
Airlines  Labor  Dispute.    June  7,  1966 


FIVE  WEEKS  ago  I  appointed  an  emer- 
gency board  to  investigate  the  dispute  be- 
tween five  major  domestic  airlines  and  the 
union.  That  board  has  now  submitted  its 
report  to  me. 

The  dispute  between  the  airline  companies 
and  the  union  threatens  to  cripple  the  vital 
flow  of  people  and  products  across  America. 
These  airlines  fly  6  out  of  every  lo  domestic 
passenger  miles.  Over  35,000  airline  em- 
ployees are  involved — from  mechanics  to 
flight  deck  personnel. 

The  issues  are  complex  and  important. 
Eight  national  issues  involved  all  of  the  com- 
panies; 40  local  issues  involved  four  of  the 
companies.  The  recommendations  of  the 
board  reflect  the  highest  order  of  judgment, 
imagination,  and  wisdom. 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  this  board  has 
done.  Its  three  members — Senator  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon,  Professor  Richard  Neu- 
stadt  of  Harvard  University,  and  David 
Ginsburg,  a  Washington  attorney — have  un- 
selfishly taken  time  from  their  busy  lives  to 
devote  to  this  case. 

Together,  these  men  worked  many  long 
days  patiently  gathering  and  analyzing  the 
evidence.  They  heard  testimony  from  all 
of  the  parties — presented  with  great  convic- 
tion and  skill.  A  record  of  almost  2,000 
pages  has  been  compiled.  On  this  record, 
this  independent  and  able  board  arrived  at 


its  recommendations. 

Those  recommendations  form  the  frame- 
work for  a  just  and  prompt  setdement, 
which  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Without  such  a  settlement,  there  would 
be  a  disruption  of  the  movement  of  men  and 
materials  needed  to  support  our  commit- 
ments to  freedom's  cause  throughout  the 
world.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens 
who  depend  on  rapid,  convenient  airline 
service  will  have  to  go  without  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  labor  or  man- 
agement wants  this. 

Ever  since  the  day  I  became  President,  I 
have  asked  labor  and  management  to  work 
together  with  me  to  improve  the  lives  of 
every  American.  They  have  responded  to 
this  call.  Today,  they  have  another  op- 
portunity— and  obligation — to  show  the 
Nation  the  progress  that  can  come  from 
mutual  trust  and  cooperation. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:40  p.m.  in  the  Cabi- 
net Room  at  the  White  House. 

The  67-page  report  presented  the  board's  findings 
in  its  investigation  of  disputes  between  Eastern  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  National  Airlines,  Inc.,  Northwest  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  United 
Air  Lines,  Inc.,  and  their  employees  represented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists  (NMB 
Case  No.  A-7655). 

The  board  was  established  by  Executive  Order 
1 1276  of  April  21,  1966  (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres. 
Docs.  p.  557;  31  F.R.  6233;  3  CFR,  1966  Comp., 
p.  106). 

See  also  Items  322,  360. 


257    Remarks  at  the  Ceremony  Honoring  the  Presidential 
Scholars  of  1966.    ]une  7,  1966 


Sea-etary   Gardner,  distinguished  scholars, 
your  parents,  your  teachers: 

Every  week  I  welcome  dozens  of  visitors 
to  this  historic  White  House.    I  greet  dis- 


tinguished men  and  women  from  every  walk 
of  life  and  from  every  corner  of  our  land. 
But  the  most  honored  guests  are  always 
those  who  are  set  apart  by  high  achievement. 
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So  I  welcome  you  here  today  as  members 
of  very  distinguished  company.  Of  course, 
I  am  very  happy  that  you  are  younger  mem- 
bers, because  ever  since  my  early  days  as  a 
teacher  I  have  been  interested  in  and  at- 
tracted to  the  young.  I  have  tried  to  keep 
young  by  meeting  with  the  young  and  learn- 
ing from  them. 

Last  week  I  met  with  the  graduating  class 
from  the  high  school  where  I  taught  in 
Texas,  almost  30  years  ago.  Today  I  meet 
with  you.  Tomorrow  I  will  meet  out  here 
with  more  than  1,000  students  from  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  from  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

And  by  the  end  of  the  week  I  should  feel, 
and  I  hope  I  do  feel,  as  young  as  you  do. 

I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  so  that  I 
could  thank  you  and  compliment  you  and 
your  teachers  and  your  parents.  But  I  also 
want  to  challenge  you.  So  this  afternoon 
I  bring  you  more  than  a  medallion  to  mark 
your  honor.  I  bring  you  the  pride  and  the 
hope  of  a  Nation  that  cherishes  excellence 
and  commitment,  and  that  has  never  needed 
your  kind  of  excellence  and  commitnnient 
more  than  it  needs  it  right  now. 

You  have  been  born  into  an  age  which 
will  give  you  no  rest.  You  will  find  that 
there  is  no  security  on  this  earth,  except  the 
security  of  opportunity.  You  will  discover 
that  democracy  has  never  been  more  a  voy- 
age of  adventure,  and  never  less  a  safe  har- 
bor, than  it  is  in  the  time  in  which  you  live. 
And  as  long  as  you  live,  you  will  make  that 
voyage  in  a  world  awash  with  waves  of 
turbulence  and  change. 

Our  dizzying  ability  to  discard  the  old 
and  to  create  the  new;  our  giant  leaps  in 
travel  and  quantum  jumps  in  communica- 
tion; our  marvelous  capacity  to  shrink  the 
world  and  our  terrifying  ability  to  destroy 
it — all  these  and  more  are  the  challenges  that 
surround   you.    They  make  standing   still 


impossible  and  retreat  unthinkable  for  the 
young  scholar,  the  young  businessman,  the 
young  farmer — every  member  of  your 
generation. 

The  world  that  your  elders  have  created 
is  full  of  promise,  but  it  is  far  from  perfect. 
We  stand  now,  your  generation  and  mine, 
where  Robert  Frost  had  his  mounted  rider 
pause  and  say:  "But  I  have  promises  to  keep, 
and  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 

As  young  people  you  probably  feel  like  the 
horse  in  that  famous  poem.  You  shake  your 
harness  and  you  are  eager  to  get  on.  I  hope 
you  are,  because  tomorrow  is  coming  up  very 
fast  behind  you. 

Today,  almost  half  our  population  is  al- 
ready under  30  years  of  age.  In  5  years 
almost  half  our  people  will  be  under  26  years 
of  age.  But  it  is  not  your  numbers  alone 
that  make  you  so  important.  Your  Govern- 
ment does  not  count  you  as  faceless  digits. 
Your  country  does  not  count  you  as  punched 
holes  in  a  manpower  computer  card.  We 
do  not  count  you.  What  we  really  do  is 
count  upon  you. 

We  count  upon  you  as  individuals.  We 
prize  your  individuality.  We  work  here  in 
Washington  to  encourage  and  to  enlarge 
it — to  give  your  individualism  new  room  and 
new  reason  to  grow. 

We  are  moved  by  a  first  principle  that 
should  be  familiar  to  you  as  scholars — Plato's 
timeless  insight  that  "States  are  as  the  men 
are,  they  grow  out  of  the  characters  of  men." 

So  we  look  to  you  for  the  qualities  of 
national  greatness.  Your  country  looks  to 
your  character,  your  convictions,  your  in- 
dividual commitment  to  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy— and  to  the  works  of  democracy 
without  which  the  ideals  are  just  so  many 
dime-store  decorations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  want  it  said  of 
your  generation  that  you  committed  social 
suicide.    I  do  not  believe  you  want  it  said 
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of  any  American  boy  or  girl  that  they 
squandered  their  lives  in  small  and  petty 
pursuits.  I  do  not  want  the  linger  to  point 
at  a  single  one  of  you  and  say:  "There  is 
the  spoiled  fruit  of  affluence — soft  at  the 
core."  And  neither  do  we  want  the  judg- 
ment on  this  Nation  to  read:  Its  children 
were  pampered  and  without  purpose. 

You  will  have  to  earn  your  tomorrow. 
Many  of  your  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers— and  some  of  your  parents — ^built 
this  Nation  by  hand  and  will,  by  day  and  by 
night  and  against  the  elements,  the  circum- 
stances, and  great  odds.  They  succeeded 
because  they  looked  not  to  themselves  but 
to  those  who  followed — to  their  children  and 
their  children's  children — to  the  birthright 
of  a  better  life  their  sweat  and  sacrifice 
would  buy  for  you. 

Yes,  that  was  yesterday.  But  today  the 
questions  that  hold  the  answer  to  the  future 
are  not  very  different.  I  ask  them  now  of 
you — and  I  ask  them  now  of  every  member 
of  your  generation:  Who  are  you  thinking 
of?  What  will  you  build?  How  much 
will  you  leave  behind? 

Not  long  ago  they  called  you  "The  Silent 
Generation.'*  But  you  proved  them  wrong 
and  you  didn't  need  the  electric  guitar  to  do 
it.  Then  it  was  "The  Shook-Up  Genera- 
tion." And  now  it  is  "The  Beat  Genera- 
tion." Well,  I  do  not  believe  the  labels,  but 
I  do  believe  in  young  people  and  I  do  believe 
in  you.  I  believe  in  you  for  what  you  are — 
individuals  and  individualists.  I  believe  in 
your  spirit  and  your  spunk.  And  I  think 
you  have  shown  plenty  of  both. 

The  Presidential  Scholars  program  has 
been  running  3  years.  In  the  first  year  the 
commission  picked  a  girl  named  Lucille 
Toly.  In  the  third  year,  this  year,  they 
picked  her  sister,  Caroline  Toly.  The  odds 
against  this  are  huge  in  such  stiff  competi- 
tion.   No  wonder  the  commission  was  so 


surprised  when  told  that  it  had  picked  two 
girls  from  one  family  out  of  the  200  million 
people  who  live  in  this  country.  The  girls 
are  the  daughters  of  Michael  T.  Toly,  a 
sheetmetal  worker  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
and  a  member  of  Local  99  of  the  Sheetmetal 
Workers  Union. 

A  sheetmetal  worker's  daughters  achiev- 
ing intellectual  distinction  is  an  "only-in- 
America"  story.  And  every  American  is  so 
proud  that  that  could  happen  here  in  our 
country. 

Now  it  shows  that  in  your  generation 
that  you  have  zest  and  you  have  zeal  and  you 
have  love  of  life.  And  it  shows  in  your 
concern  for  life — your  willingness  to  fight 
poverty  and  to  win  social  justice  at  home 
and  throughout  the  world.  It  shows  in  the 
courage  and  independence  of  your  ideas. 
And  it  shows  your  impatience  with  the  old 
prescriptions. 

It  shows  in  your  search  for  a  new  and  more 
meaningful  identity,  your  conviction  that 
morality  and  responsibility  must  always 
guide  your  quest.  It  shows  in  your  ap- 
praisal of  modern  society  and  giant  organiza- 
tions— in  your  recognition  that  both  must 
still  serve  and  not  master  the  individual. 

So  your  opportunity  today  lies  in  working 
for  your  country  and  for  your  fellow  citi- 
zens— on  voter  education,  in  civil  rights 
programs,  in  city  planning  and  in  manage- 
ment, in  countless  problem  areas. 

It  lies  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  in  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  in  VISTA — and  as  my 
daughter,  Luci,  reminded  me  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  in  the  Volunteers  for  Vision. 

Yes,  opportunity  and  challenge  meet  also 
in  the  obligations  of  military  service  when 
that  kind  of  duty  is  necessary.  We  wish 
that  it  were  never  necessary,  but  unfortu- 
nately we  do  not  live  in  a  world  where  the 
wish  is  father  of  reality. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  men  still  pur- 
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sue  their  ambitions  with  force.  And  there 
IS  no  escape  hatch  from  this  kind  of  reality — 
not  yet,  anyway. 

There  will  always  be  some,  of  course,  who 
share  the  view  of  the  young  man  who  last 
week  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
"Patriotism  just  doesn't  turn  me  on."  Well, 
nobody  wants  to  turn  him  off,  either.  No 
American,  young  or  old,  must  ever  be  denied 
the  right  to  dissent.  No  minority  must  be 
muzzled.  Opinion  and  protest  are  the  life 
breath  of  democracy — even  when  it  blows 
heavy. 

But  I  urge  you  never  to  dissent  merely  be- 
cause someone  asked  you  to  or  because 
someone  else  does.  Please  know  why  you 
protest.  Know  what  it  is  that  you  dissent 
from.  And  always  try,  when  you  do  dis- 
agree, to  ofier  a  choice  to  the  course  that 
you  disapprove.  For  dissent  and  protest 
must  be  the  recourse  of  men  who,  in  chal- 
lenging the  existing  order,  reason  their  way 
to  a  better  order. 

I  was  delaj^ed  seeing  you  a  little  bit  today, 
because  three  distinguished  Americans — 
Senator  Morse,  Professor  Richard  Neustadt, 
and  a  distinguished  young  lav^er,  Mr.  David 
Ginsburg — who  make  up  an  emergency 
labor  board,  have  been  reasoning  together 
between  employer  and  employee  to  avoid  a 
crippling  nationwide  airline  strike  that 
would  ground  the  planes  that  haul  6  out  of 
10  people  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  protest  and  there  has  been 
dissent.  There  has  been  a  demand  for  a 
change  from  existing  order.  They  want  to 
go  to  a  better  order.  But  these  three  men, 
appointed  by  the  President,  have  been  hear- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  and  the  improvements 
and    the    problems.    They    have   collected 


2,000  pages  of  testimony.  This  is  the  way 
it  should  be. 

Yes,  we  can  always  be  a  young  country. 
We  can  always  be  a  people  of  the  future. 
We  can  be  that  nation  that  was  foreseen  by 
Senator  Cass  of  Michigan  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  when  a  French  visitor  asked  him: 
"If  this  be  the  youth  of  the  Republic,  what 
will  be  its  old  age?" 

"Sir,"  the  Senator  replied,  "it  will  have  no 
old  age." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:50  p.m.  on  the 
South  Lawn  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  During  his 
remarks  he  referred  to,  among  others,  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon,  Richard  Neustadt,  and  David 
Ginsburg,  members  of  an  emergency  board  on  the 
airlines  labor  dispute  (see  Item  256),  and  Lewis 
Cass,  Senator  from  Michigan,  1 845-1 857. 

The  121  Presidential  Scholars  of  1966,  announced 
by  the  President  on  May  28,  were  chosen  for  their 
superior  intellectual  attainment  and  potential  from 
among  the  Nation's  outstanding  secondary  school 
graduates.  The  Scholars  were  selected  by  an  in- 
dependent commission  appointed  by  the  President 
and  headed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling,  president 
of  Stanford  University.  The  group  included  at 
least  one  boy  and  one  girl  from  each  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Two  were 
selected  from  among  Americans  living  abroad. 

In  announcing  the  selection  of  the  1966  Scholars, 
the  White  House  release  stated  that  there  were  63 
boys  and  58  girls.  "They  will  study  at  61  colleges. 
Fourteen  are  going  to  Harvard,  12  to  RadclifTe,  7  to 
Yale,  6  to  Stanford,  5  each  to  Cornell  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  3  each  to 
Oberlin  College  and  the  University  of  Michigan. 
No  other  college  will  be  receiving  more  than  two. 
Nineteen  of  the  Scholars  intend  to  major  in  mathe- 
matics, 8  in  English,  6  each  in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  engineering,  and  20  are  undecided.  Five 
Scholars  plan  to  study  medicine.  The  other  41 
Scholars  are  divided  among  24  fields  of  study." 

The  names  of  the  1966  Presidential  Scholars  and 
of  the  members  of  the  commission  which  selected 
them  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  714). 
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258    Remarks  to  Student  Winners  of  a  Contest  Sponsored  by  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
June  85  1966 


My  good  friend,  Clyde  Ellis,  members  of  the 
Association,  students: 

Clyde  Ellis  has  just  told  you  that  your 
annual  Washington  visit  is  the  result  of  a 
suggestion  that  was  made  several  years  ago. 
I  am  very  proud  of  that.  I  w^ish  all  my 
suggestions  were  carried  out  so  faithfully 
for  so  long. 

I  am  delighted,  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  to 
greet  and  welcome  you  to  the  White  House 
today.  I  believe  deeply  in  your  effort  to 
learn  more  about  your  Government.  I  have 
strong  feelings  about  the  program  which  is 
responsible  for  your  being  here — the  rural 
electrification  program. 

You  are  a  bit  young,  perhaps,  to  remember 
the  days  when  rural  America  lived  in  dark- 
ness; when  farm  families  gathered  in  the 
kitchen  in  winter  because  it  was  the  only 
warm  room;  when  a  mother  did  her  sewing 
and  her  children  did  their  homework  by  the 
flicker  of  a  kerosene  lamp. 

You  are  perhaps  too  young  to  remember 
the  first  days  of  the  REA — that  exciting  time 
when  lights  went  on  across  the  land  and 
families  went  into  their  front  yards  at  night 
to  see  their  windows  glowing.  The  farmer 
and  his  wife  learned  then  the  happiness  of 
being  freed  from  the  backbreaking  work 
that  had  been  their  heritage. 

There  are  many  of  us  here,  though,  today 
who  do  remember — and  for  us  the  greatest 
proof  that  all  the  effort,  all  the  political  com- 
bat, all  the  struggle  was  worth  it,  is  to  see 
the  young  people  who  have  benefited  from 
our  efforts — young  people  who  will  never 
have  to  remember  the  darkness. 

Rural  electrification  wasn't  an  isolated 
event  in  our  history.     It  was  part  of  a  con- 


tinuing revolution  in  America  which  has 
brought  the  marvels  of  science  and  tech- 
nology within  the  reach  of  all. 

Today  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of  that 
revolution.  And  today,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, progress  brings  problems  as  well  as 
promise. 

The  pace  of  change  is  getting  faster.  In 
earlier  ages,  man  had  trouble  learning  to 
change  fast  enough,  but  today  we  are  faced 
with  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  with  our 
own  progress.  We  have  thrust  ourselves 
headlong  into  the  world  of  the  satellite  and 
the  computer — and  we  have  learned  again 
that  power  to  create  also  means  power  to 
destroy,  that  power  to  produce  means  also 
the  power  to  pollute,  that  power  to  change 
destroys  old  values. 

So  you  will  inherit  this  technical  revolu- 
tion— and  you  will  face  the  same  question 
that  it  poses  for  your  elders:  Will  man  be 
the  master  or  the  servant  of  his  inventions? 
Will  our  future  be  one  of  growing  happi- 
ness— or  growing  confusion? 

Before  long,  you  will  be  able  to  span  this 
continent — or  the  Atlantic  Ocean — in  2 
hours  or  less.  This  new  mobility  will  bring 
its  problems — for  the  old  certainties  of  time 
and  place  will  never  be  the  same  again. 

You  may  someday  learn  your  lessons  by 
engaging  in  long  conversations  with  a  com- 
puter. Your  diseases  will  be  diagnosed 
with  the  help  of  a  computer,  and  you  may 
gain  added  life  from  an  artificial  heart  or 
transplanted  organs.  Every  one  of  these  de- 
velopments raises  serious  questions  for  you — 
some  of  them  as  deep  and  mystifying  as  life 
itself. 

In  your  future,  jobs  requiring  little  imagi- 
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nation  can  easily  be  performed  by  machines; 
clerical  and  maintenance  work  will  grow 
more  scarce.  Your  generation  will  be  re- 
quired to  think  seriously  about  the  proper 
function  of  human  beings — when  our  old 
ideas  of  work  are  no  longer  useful  to  us  any 
more. 

In  your  lifetime,  space  will  become  more 
crowded  and  less  quiet.  You  will  be  faced 
not  only  with  the  problem  of  achieving  peace 
on  earth  but  perhaps  on  the  moon  as  well. 

It  will  be  commonplace  for  you  to  see  live 
television  programs  relayed  by  satellite  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world;  you  will  dial  tele- 
phone calls  to  Europe  and  Africa.  And  this 
progress,  too,  will  present  a  problem:  What 
good  is  it  to  know  more  about  the  world, 
unless  we  really  understand  more? 

A  while  ago  I  received  a  report  from  the 
National  Commission  on  Technology  and 
the  Economy — a  study  which  lays  down 
some  very  stern  challenges  for  the  next  10 
years. 

By  1975,  just  a  few  years  away,  the  experts 
tell  me  more  than  18  million  more  Americans 
will  need  jobs  than  in  1964.  So  we  must 
provide  about  1.7  million  additional  jobs 
each  year  for  the  next  10  years. 

More  than  a  million  people — perhaps  you 
among  them — will  leave  our  rural  areas  in 
the  next  10  years  to  live  in  cities.  Will  our 
cities  then  be  able  to  provide  a  decent  life 
for  this  increased  population? 

By  1975  ^^^  demand  for  unskilled  workers 
will  decrease  even  more — and,  as  that  hap- 
pens, our  obligation  to  educate  and  train  our 
citizens  will  be  even  greater. 

Even  as  we  struggle  with  the  demands  of 
fast  change,  our  Nation  must  tackle  an  ur- 
gent backlog  of  unfinished  jobs — in  educa- 
tion, in  health,  transportation,  pollution 
control,  resource  development,  recreation. 
Who  will  work  to  improve  our  inadequate 
schools  and  our  libraries? 


Who  will  build  the  parks  and  clear  the 
slums? 

Who  will  clean  up  the  countryside  and 
restore  our  natural  resources? 

Who  will  patrol  the  streets,  and  operate 
the  hospitals  and  the  rest  homes? 

Who  will  staff  social  welfare  agencies, 
teach  in  the  colleges,  and  plan  the  new 
towns? 

Who  will  lead  the  way  in  beautifying  the 
cities  and  the  countryside? 

Well,  I  hope  that  you  will  provide  the 
answer — by  considering  a  career  in  public 
service. 

I  made  a  suggestion  several  years  ago  that 
all  of  our  young  people  consider  offering 
some  of  their  time  to  public  service.  I  am 
glad  that  you  responded  to  that  by  coming 
here  today,  taking  this  training,  and  engag- 
ing in  this  work,  even  though  temporary,  in 
your  Nation's  Capital. 

Our  changing  future  is  going  to  require 
the  talents  of  more  and  better  public  servants 
than  ever  before.  There  can  be  no  higher 
or  more  urgent  calling  for  you  as  you  face 
the  future. 

But  the  new  age  will  also  require  much  of 
those  who  do  not  enter  public  service — the 
housewives,  the  businessmen.  If  we  are  to 
solve  our  problems,  our  citizens  must  de- 
velop a  new  sense  of  citizenship — a  new  con- 
cern for  the  public  good.  I  pointed  this  out 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  land.  I  spoke  of  it  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  a  few  years  ago.  I  spoke  of  it  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  And  I  remind 
you  of  it  again  here  today. 

We  simply  can't  afford  any  longer  the 
luxury  of  indifference — the  indifference  of 
the  manufacturer  who  pollutes  our  streams, 
or  the  indifference  of  voters  who  deny  their 
responsibility  to  support  education. 

The  future  will  require  more  cooperation. 
To  paraphrase  Ben  Franklin:  We  must  all 
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pull  together — or  our  society  could  pull  apart 
altogether. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  days 
when  the  farms  were  lighted  for  the  first 
time.  The  journey  has  brought  us  prob- 
lems, but  it  has  also  created  new  possibilities 
for  you — new  chances  for  education,  new 
economic  security,  new  freedom. 

Your  most  stirring  possibility  is  the  chance 
that  you  have — unequaled,  I  think,  in  any 
other  land  at  any  other  time — the  chance  for 
useful  service  to  your  fellow  man. 

I  hope  that  you  will  return  your  gifts  of 
education  and  wealth  and  freedom — return 
them  in  service,  for  never  was  your  help 
more  desperately  needed  in  this  world. 

My  generation  was  blessed  with  the  op- 
portunity to  turn  on  the  lights  of  rural 
America.  As  we  came  along,  less  than  10 
percent  of  our  homes  were  electrified.  Now 
almost  100  percent  of  our  rural  homes  are 
electrified. 

But  your  generation  has  a  far  more  excit- 
ing challenge,  and  that  is  to  bring  the  light 


of  education,  the  light  of  abundance,  the 
light  of  good  will  to  all  the  dark  places  in 
this  land  and  this  world. 

So  be  sure  that  by  your  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, by  your  concern  for  your  Nation's 
future,  you  are  making  a  good  start  toward 
spreading  that  light. 

Thank  you  for  coming  here.  I  hope  you 
enjoy  your  stay.  I  know  you  will  profit  by 
it.  And  I  should  like  to  see  each  and  every 
one  of  you  spend  some  time  in  service  to 
your  country. 

Thank  you  and  goodby. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  on  the 
South  Lawn  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  executive  man- 
ager, National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 

The  group  was  composed  of  about  800  high  school 
students,  winners  of  the  loth  annual  Rural  Electric 
Youth  Day  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Associa- 
tion. The  weeklong  tour  of  Washington  for  youths 
from  areas  served  by  rural  electric  systems  was  first 
proposed  by  President  Johnson  in  1957  while  he  was 
serving  as  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  (210 
pp.,  processed)  was  transmitted  to  the  President  on 
January  29,  ig66. 


259    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Death  of  Test  Pilots 
Joseph  A.  Walker  and  Carl  S.  Cross.    June  8,  1966 


JOE  WALKER  and  Major  Cross  gave  their 
lives  in  advancing  science  and  technology. 
Their  deaths  remind  us  how  dependent  we 
are  on  men  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  vehicles  in  flight. 

They  died  while  training  for  demanding 
assignments  in  a  new  field  of  major  national 
interest — research  on  supersonic  transport 
flight.  They  added  immeasurably  to  the 
progress  this  Nation  is  making  in  that 
effort. 


I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  their 
families. 

note:  Mr.  Walker,  chief  research  pilot  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
Air  Force  Major  Cross  were  killed  in  an  in-flight 
collision  during  testing  of  the  experimental  XB-70A 
bomber  near  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  on 
June  8. 

The  statement  was  read  by  Bill  D.  Moyers,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President,  at  his  news  conference  at 
5  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  June  8,  1966,  at  the  White 
House.  It  was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a 
White  House  press  release. 
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260    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Sending  to  Foreign  Nations 
Prints  of  Lunar  Photographs  Made  by  Surveyor  I. 
June  85  1966 


THIS  EFFORT  is  made  in  order  that  care- 
ful study  of  the  photographs  will  be  possible 
around  the  world.  We  intend  that  the 
knowledge  we  derive  from  space  will  be 
available  for  the  enrichment  of  our  common 
experience  and  the  advancement  of  peaceful 
undertakings  in  the  exploration  of  outer 
space. 


note:  The  statement  was  read  by  Bill  D.  Moyers, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  at  his  news  con- 
ference at  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  June  8,  1966,  at  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Moyers  announced  that  the 
President  had  sent  the  photographs  to  the  Chiefs 
of  State  of  more  than  100  foreign  nations,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  the  world's  scientific  com- 
munity. 

The  statement  was  not  made  public  in  the  form 
of  a  White  House  press  release. 


261     Remarks  to  Graduates  of  the  Senior  Seminar  in 
Foreign  Policy.    June  9,  1966 


Mr.  Vice  President,  Secretary  Ball,  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  Congress,  graduates,  hon- 
ored guests,  members  of  the  press  corps: 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  this 
morning  to  greet  the  graduates  of  the  Senior 
Seminar  in  Foreign  Policy.  This  year  of 
study  has  prepared  you  for  the  highest  posts 
of  responsibility  in  your  Service.  I  have 
been  able  personally  to  judge  the  high  stand- 
ards set  by  some  of  your  alumni  w^ho  are  now 
our  ambassadors  and  senior  officials  with 
whom  I  frequendy  come  in  contact. 

I  am  encouraged  that  among  you  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  four  armed  services  and 
five  other  Government  departments.  This, 
I  think,  reflects  the  revolution  in  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  past  generation.  Because  for- 
eign policy  is  no  longer  just  two-way  com- 
munications between  foreign  offices.  Almost 
every  major  branch  of  Government  is  in- 
volved in  some  way  in  foreign  policy.  The 
need  for  teamwork  between  all  of  us  has 
never  been  greater. 

The  unique  relationship  of  Secretaries 
Rusk  and  McNamara  and  Mr.  Bell  sym- 
bolizes the  kind  of  cooperation  that  I  think 


we  need  at  every  level  of  this  Government. 
It  is  more  than  encouraging — I  think  it  is 
quite  essential  to  a  strong  foreign  policy. 

The  very  close  and  special  ties  between  the 
President  and  the  Foreign  Service  should  al- 
ways be  close,  for  the  Constitution  places  on 
the  President  the  direct  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  The  For- 
eign Service,  like  the  Office  of  the  President, 
belongs  to  no  one  single  department.  It 
serves  the  whole  of  this  Government. 

So  the  Senior  Seminar  provides  a  year  of 
thought,  reflection,  and  study  to  some  of  the 
most  talented  in  our  Government.  This 
chance  to  look  backwards  and  forwards — 
and  all  around — in  my  judgment,  has  never 
been  more  essential. 

This  present  moment  of  history  stands 
balanced  between  high  danger  and  great  and 
rare  opportunity. 

The  danger  is  clear  enough — ^in  Southeast 
Asia  and  other  areas  where  human  misery 
and  vaulting  ambitions  continue  to  threaten 
peace  and  security  in  the  world.  Much  of 
our  effort  must  be  devoted  to  preventing  the 
forces  of  aggression  from  asserting  them- 
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selves  or  dealing  with  them  when  they  do. 

But  there  is — I  deeply  believe — a  very  ris- 
ing tide  of  good  sense  in  the  world  and  a 
growing  determination  to  get  on  with  the 
constructive  tasks  that  are  ahead  of  us. 

And  that  is  why,  with  our  Latin  American 
friends,  we  are  constantly  seeking  ways  to 
accelerate  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

That  is  why,  with  our  friends  in  Africa, 
we  are  constandy  searching  for  ways  to  ac- 
celerate that  continent's  economic  and  social 
development. 

That  is  why,  in  the  whole  arc  from 
Teheran  to  Tokyo  and  Seoul,  we  are  work- 
ing with  the  governments  and  with  the  peo- 
ples of  free  Asia  as  they  seek  increased  de- 
velopment and  increased  regional  cohesion. 

And  that  is  why,  as  we  face  the  reorgani- 
zation of  NATO,  we  are  concerned  not 
merely  with  the  relocation  of  troops  and  of 
headquarters,  but  with  bettering  relations 
among  Atlantic  nations  and  between  the 
East  and  the  West. 

This  has  a  special  meaning  for  those  of 
you  who  are  graduating  here  today. 

Those  who  bear  an  operating  responsibility 
in  foreign  policy  can  never  be  content  merely 
to  handle  today's  problems  with  efficiency 
and  discipline.  They  must  every  day  ask 
each  in  his  own  field:  What  can  we  do — that 
we  are  not  doing — to  tip  the  balance  a  little 
bit  in  favor  of  order,  in  favor  of  progress, 
and  in  favor  of  peace  in  the  world  ? 

What  can  we  start  doing  now  which  will 
enlarge  the  prospects  of  life  for  the  people  of 
a  generation  from  now? 

I  ask  those  questions  to  myself  every 
morning  and  every  night. 

And  I  look  to  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
help  me  find  the  answers  to  those  questions. 

The  work  we  do  will  consume  not  only 
today,  and  this  month,  and  this  year,  but 
the  work  we  do  will  consume  many  life- 
times to  come.    So  I  urge  you  to  remember 


that  Americans  often  grow  impatient  when 
they  cannot  see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel— when  policies  do  not  overnight  usher 
in  a  new  order. 

But  politics  is  not  magic.  And  when 
some  of  our  fellow  citizens  despair  of  the 
tedium  and  the  time  necessary  to  bring 
change  (and  I  mean  no  criticism  to  anyone; 
I  hope  the  sensitive  will  not  take  notice)  as 
for  example  in  Vietnam  today,  I  believe  they 
really  forget  our  history. 

It  was  on  July  4, 1776,  that  the  Continental 
Congress  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  Philadelphia.  Not  for  many 
years  did  the  shape  of  true  order  and  secu- 
rity finally  emerge. 

The  seat  of  Government  in  those  days 
moved  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  and 
then  to  Philadelphia  again;  to  Lancaster  and 
to  York  and  back  to  Philadelphia;  to  Prince- 
ton to  Annapolis  to  Trenton;  then  to  New 
York  City  and  finally  here  to  Washington. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
adopted  in  1777,  but  they  were  not  ratified 
by  all  of  the  States  until  1781 — the  year  that 
the  war  ended. 

A  small  elite  group — 55  men  from  12 
States — met  in  our  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. One  State  would  not  participate. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  May  14,  1787, 
but  it  did  not  have  a  quorum  until  some  1 1 
days  later.  The  Convention  labored  until 
September  17,  before  the  Constitution  was 
finished.  Nine  more  months  passed  before 
that  document  was  ratified  by  our  people. 

And  after  George  Washington  was  elected 
President,  down  in  1789,  Congress  needed 
almost  4  months  to  get  a  quorum  to  come  to 
organize.  Washington  was  not  inaugu- 
rated, finally,  until  April  30.  Thirteen 
years  had  passed  since  the  colonies,  our 
colonies,  had  set  out  to  become  a  nation. 

So  we  ought  never  to  be  complacent  when 
change  is  so  painfully  slow  in  coming.    We 
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must  constantly  work  to  accelerate  its  pace. 
And  don't  think  we  don't!  But  let  me  coun- 
sel you  who  are  going  on  now  to  important 
posts  in  the  far  corners  of  the  world,  those 
of  you  who  are  taking  up  very  difficult  tasks 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy:  Be  restless  and 
discontented  with  things  as  they  are;  always 
strive  and  constantly  work  to  change  them, 
but  never  despair  because  the  task  is  greater 
than  you  are  and  the  time  to  finish  it  is  really 
longer  than  you  have. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  this  morning  to 
present  to  this  class,  here  in  this  beautiful 
Rose  Garden  of  the  first  house  of  the  land, 
your  diplomas — and  to  congratulate  each  of 
you  on  the  completion  of  your  studies  in  the 
Senior  Seminar.  To  you  and  to  your  fam- 
ilies I  extend  the  gratitude  of  all  of  us  who 
benefit  from  your  service. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  my  judg- 
ment in  the  Federal  Government  when 
better  equipped  and  better  trained,  more 
dedicated  and  more  experienced  and  merited 
personnel,  diligendy  and  with  dedication. 


try  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  their 
country. 

There  is  no  one  really,  that  ever  cam- 
paigns on  doing  what  is  wrong.  We  all 
think  we  want  to  do  what  is  right.  But 
finding  out  what  is  right  is  our  problem. 
We  find — in  attempting  to  get  that  answer — 
that  experience  and  dedication  to  country, 
and  belief  in  the  ideals  and  principles  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  better  equips  each  of  us 
to  ultimately  find  the  answer  that  will  pre- 
serve the  liberty  and  the  freedom  not  only  of 
those  few  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  occupy  this  hemisphere,  but,  we  hope, 
ultimately  to  all  people  who  desire  freedom 
and  liberty  in  this  world. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:20  a.m.  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House  before  a  class  of 
25  Senior  Seminar  graduates,  Foreign  Service  School, 
Department  of  State.  In  his  opening  words  he 
referred  to  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball.  Dur- 
ing his  remarks  the  President  referred  to  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State,  Robert  F.  McNamara,  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 


262    Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  on  the  Need  for  a  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area 
Transit  Authority.    ]une  9,  1966 


Dear  Mr,  President:  {Dear  Mr.  Speaker:) 

This  is  the  Congress  which  promised  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation's  capital  a  new  system 
of  mass  transportation.  I  hope  it  will  also 
be  the  Congress  which  extends  that  promise 
to  the  citizens  of  the  entire  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

The  economic  well-being  of  this  region — 
and  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself — depend  more  and  more  each 
year  on  adequate  mass  transportation  fa- 
cilities.   No  system  of  freeways,  no  matter 


hov/  extensive  or  well  planned,  can  suffice 
much  longer. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  has  recognized 
this.    The  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress: 
— Authorized  a  25-mile,  $431  million  rapid 
transit  system,  largely  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 
— Authorized  the  appropriation  of  $150 
million  in  Federal  and  District  funds 
toward  the  system's  construction; 
— Appropriated  $6.2  million  to  begin  final 
engineering  of  the  system. 
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But  that  system,  even  when  completed, 
will  only  begin  to  solve  our  transportation 
problems. 

In  1950,  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  area 
residents  lived  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  By  1970,  however, 
that  situation  will  be  almost  totally  reversed. 
At  that  time,  there  will  be  an  estimated 
1,688,000  citizens  living  in  our  Maryland 
and  Virginia  suburbs — 67  percent  of  the 
area's  swelling  population. 

Even  today,  this  shifting  population  is 
creating  massive  traffic  problems,  with  more 
than  a  million  automobiles  entering  and 
leaving  our  city  every  24  hours.  Even  with 
a  full  mass  transit  system — on  a  regional 
basis — that  figure  is  expected  to  double  by 
1985.  Without  such  a  system,  a  complete 
breakdown  in  area  transportation  would  be 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

We  simply  cannot  allow  that  to  happen. 
Our  goal — the  goal  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration — must  continue  to 
be  a  regional  system  of  rapid  rail  transit. 

As  a  major  first  step  toward  achieving 
that  goal,  I  am  transmitting  herewith  legis- 
lation to  authorize  and  approve  an  interstate 
agency  with  the  power  to  plan  and  finance 
a  region-wide  system.  When  approved  by 
the  Congress,  this  legislation  will: 

— ratify  for  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
compact — already  ratified  by  Maryland 
and  Virginia — creating  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority; 

— ^grant  the  consent  to  the  compact  which 
is  required  both  by  the  Constitution  and 
by  Section  301(a)  of  the  i960  Trans- 
portation Act; 

— transfer,  on  September  30,  1967,  the  re- 


sponsibility for  the  mass  transit  system 
from  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency  to  the  Transit  Authority. 

This  legislation  will  not  create  a  regional 
system.  It  will  not  build  a  mile  of  rail  rapid 
transit.  It  does  not  impose  on  the  United 
States,  or  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  any 
financial  obligation.  But  it  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  move  ahead,  for  the  Transit  Au- 
thority will  become  the  administrative 
framework  within  which  further  progress 
can  be  charted. 

I  believe  such  progress  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. The  legislatures  of  both  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  by  prompt  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed compact,  and  by  enactment  of  appro- 
priate enabling  legislation,  have  shown  their 
determination  to  help  meet  the  mass  transit 
needs  of  the  National  Capital  region.  I  urge 
the  Congress,  and  at  this  session,  to  echo  that 
determination. 

A  memorandum  explaining  the  nature 
and  background  of  the  proposed  legislation 
in  more  detail  accompanies  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  draft  bill  and  the  memorandum, 
also  made  public  by  the  White  House,  is  printed  in 
House  Document  452  (89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  The 
memorandum  is  also  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  751). 

On  November  6,  1966,  the  President  approved  a 
bill  "to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  for  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  amend  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Regulation  Compact  to  establish  an  orga- 
nization empovi^ered  to  provide  transit  facilities  in 
the  National  Capital  Region'*  (Public  Law  89-774, 
80  Stat.  1324). 
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263     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  President  Schick  of  Nicaragua  on  the 
South  Lawn  at  the  White  House.    June  9,  1966 


Mr,  President,  distinguished  honored  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Ivlr.  President,  I  want  to  welcome  you  to 
Washington  this  morning  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Our  two  countries  share  many  ties  and 
many  interests.  One  of  the  strongest  stands 
before  us:  your  Ambassador  and  the  Dean 
of  our  Diplomatic  Corps,  Dr.  Sevilla-Sacasa, 
who  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts,  constant 
in  his  purpose,  and  always  has  attempted  to 
serve  not  only  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
your  country  but  the  people  of  this  entire 
hemisphere. 

It  is  always  good,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  heads  of  governments  can  come  together. 
Each  of  us,  each  day,  constantly  faces  new 
challenges.  We  here  in  the  United  States, 
for  example,  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  bat- 
tle to  eliminate  the  last  elements  of  racial 
discrimination  in  this  society  of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  trying  so  hard  to 
improve  our  entire  educational  system  in  this 
country.  Because  in  every  society  education 
is  the  ultimate  basis  for  responsible  citizen- 
ship, for  economic  growth,  for  social 
progress. 

We  are  determined,  Mr.  President,  to 
improve  the  health  of  our  young  and  of  our 
old.  And  in  the  days  ahead — this  month — 
we  v/ill  take  some  of  the  most  revolutionary 
steps  ever  taken  since  the  founding  of  our 
Republic  in  advancing  health  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  are  very  much  determined  to  keep 
our  land  beautiful  in  the  face  of  an  industrial 
civilization  which  threatens  the  landscape, 
the  air,  and  the  water. 

I  know  that  in  your  country,  you  too,  Mr. 
President,   face    similar   problems   as   your 


people  strive  to  create  a  modern  Nicaragua 
and  as  they  desire  to  play  their  part  as  citi- 
zens of  the  hemisphere. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  we  could  pay 
respect  and  honor — not  just  to  you  as  Presi- 
dent, although  we  are  pleased  that  you  could 
stop  here  on  your  visit  to  this  country,  but  to 
pay  respect  and  honor  to  every  Nicaraguan 
citizen.  We  are  especially  pleased  to  ob- 
serve Nicaragua's  loyal  collaboration  in  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  effort. 

We  know  that  in  the  field  of  education,  in 
the  field  of  health,  and  in  the  field  of  social 
betterment,  no  geographical  lines  divide 
human  beings.  Wherever  the  human  heart 
beats,  wherever  the  head  thinks,  people 
everywhere  want  the  same  things:  better 
education  for  their  children,  better  health 
for  their  families,  better  homes  to  live  in, 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  along 
with  your  Central  American  neighbors,  for 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  a 
better  and  a  fuller  economic  integration. 
We  feel  this  is  essential  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic lot  of  the  good  people  who  inhabit 
this  continent  with  us.  Your  visit  coincides 
closely  with  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  endeavor  v/hich  was  so  happily 
marked  last  week. 

Our  two  countries  share  common  objec- 
tives on  the  world  scene  as  well  as  in  this 
hemisphere. 

And  as  the  leaders  of  the  world  scene 
have  come  and  gone  from  Washington,  there 
has  always  been  one  person  who  joined  with 
the  officials  of  the  United  States  to  pay  them 
respect  and  understanding — regardless  of 
their  political  philosophy  or  from  which 
continent  they  came.  That  person  was  the 
distinguished  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
our    friend    Sevilla-Sacasa.     So    this,    too. 
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acknowledges  and  pays  to  him  a  tribute  that 
we  think  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  we  look  forward  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  strong  effort  that  is  carrying 
us  forward  in  this  hemisphere  toward  the 
most  desirable  objectives  and  toward  goals 
that  we  believe  are  attainable. 

Today,  I  have  asked  some  of  the  leaders 
of  all  groups,  factions,  and  parties  of  this 
Government  to  come  here  and  exchange 
suggestions  and  ideas  with  you  as  to  how  we 
can  make  a  better  life  for  our  people. 

We  are  happy  that  you  could  come  to 
see  us. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:05  p.m.  on  the 
South  Lawn  at  the  White  House,  where  President 
Rene  Schick  Gutierrez  was  given  a  formal  welcome 
with  full  military  honors.  President  Schick  re- 
sponded as  follows: 

Your  Excellency,  President  of  the  United  States 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Mrs.  Johnson,  honorable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Government,  honor- 
able members  of  my  own  party.  Your  Excellency, 
the  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  accredited  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

In  reality,  I  have  been  deeply  moved  and  touched 
by  the  welcome  that  you  have  given  me  so  generously 
and  nobly  this  morning.  President  Johnson.  I  think 
this  is  perhaps  a  witness  and  a  tribute  to  the  friend- 
ship that  happily  has  existed  for  so  long  between 
Nicaragua  and  the  great  American  people.  I  have 
been  deeply  moved.  I  accept  this  on  behalf  of  my 
own  country  because  I  know  this  is  a  tribute  that 
is  being  rendered,  not  to  me  personally,  but  to  my 
own  country. 

And  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  this  wel- 
come— it  represents  the  open  and  frank  and  sincere 
friendship  that  has  always  bound  us  with  the  United 
States — and  to  thank  you,  President  Johnson,  for 
your  very  generous  words. 

I  appreciate  these  all  the  more  considering  the 
source  and  person  of  your  high  virtues,  your  strong 
execution  of  policies,  and  your  great  struggle  to  fight 
for  freedom,  for  justice,  and  for  democracy  through- 
out the  world.  All  of  these  characteristics  are  well 
known  not  only  to  the  people  in  my  own  country, 
but  to  people  all  over  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  especially,  Mr.  President, 
for  this  generous  act  of  receiving  the  members  of 
my  party  and  receiving  me  in  this  extraordinary 
welcome  which  really  has  been  very  pleasing  to  my 
people  and  to  my  country. 


I  want  to  also  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
you  because  at  your  side,  as  you  have  greeted  me, 
you  have  your  wife,  Mrs.  Johnson.  She  is  well 
known  for  the  great  assistance  she  has  given  you, 
not  only  in  matters  of  the  heart  but  also  in  matters 
of  politics  and  for  her  work  for  social  benefit,  for 
education,  for  culture,  and  for  health  of  your  citizens 
of  this  great  country. 

So  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  and  present  respect- 
ful greetings  to  the  First  Lady  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  whose  heart  is  imbued  we  know  with 
sentiments  of  love  for  all  of  mankind. 

I  want  to  thank  you  also,  Mr.  President,  for  your 
kind  references  to  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa,  the 
Ambassador  of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States,  as 
he  has  been  for  quite  a  long  time.  He  has  been  my 
teacher.  I  worked  with  him  in  the  Embassy  during 
the  course  of  several  years.  What  little  I  was  able 
to  learn,  what  little  I  know,  I  learned  from  him. 

I  have  learned  from  him  some  of  the  qualities  he 
displays  so  well,  the  frankness  of  openness,  of  sin- 
cerity, of  nobility  of  spirit,  of  generosity  and  espe- 
cially the  deep-rooted  sentiments  that  he  has  of 
friendship  for  the  United  States  of  America  which 
has  been  our  policy  for  so  many  years.  I  want  to 
express  to  him  and  render  tribute  to  him  on  this  date 
as  Chief  Executive  of  Nicaragua  to  him  who  yester- 
year was  my  teacher  and  who  now  is  my  subordinate 
for  the  wonderful  things  that  he  has  been  able  to 
do  for  me. 

In  the  world  today  that  is  so  convulsed  with  so 
many  struggles,  in  this  world  in  which  there  is  so 
much  restlessness  and  so  much  source  for  preoccupa- 
tion, in  this  world  in  which  there  exist  ideologies 
different  from  our  own  that  threaten  the  very  roots 
of  our  common  Western  civilization,  I  understand, 
Mr.  President,  that  on  your  shoulders  there  rests  a 
great  many  burdens  and  you  have  a  great  many 
sources  of  concern  and  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
for  the  many  problems  that  you  have  to  deal  with. 

But  I  would  like  to  tell  you  on  this  day  and  like 
to  tell  you  publicly  and  like  to  tell  you  categorically 
that  my  country,  which  is  a  small  one  as  far  as 
territory  is  concerned,  but  which  is  a  large  one  as  far 
as  our  aspirations  of  our  people  and  as  far  as  the  love 
that  we  have  for  the  principles  of  justice  and  of 
liberty,  shares  your  aspirations  and  shares  your  ideals 
and  will  be  today,  as  we  have  been  yesterday  and 
will  be  tomorrow,  completely  with  you  in  following 
the  enlightened  policies  that  you  are  setting  forward 
and  pursuing  for  the  good,  not  only  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  but  for  all  mankind. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  hear  your  references 
to  education.  I  heard  your  words  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  because  I  myself  am  an  educator  and 
have  believed  for  all  my  life  that  education  should 
be  the  basic  principle  sought  after  for  the  happiness 
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of  the  life  of  our  people.  For  many  3^ears  I  have 
struggled  first  as  a  grade  school  teacher,  then  as  a 
high  school  teacher,  a  university  professor,  and  a 
minister  of  education,  struggled  to  obtain  for  edu- 
cation first  place,  preferential  place,  in  our  national 
budget. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  see  that  I  finally 
achieved  that  goal,  because  in  the  budget  for  1966 
education  occupies  the  first  place  in  our  budget 
followed  closely  by  the  fight  against  problems  affect- 
ing the  health  of  our  people  to  which  you  have  also 
made  reference  and  to  which  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  effort  should  be  devoted. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  refer- 
ence here,  since  I  am  speaking  from  this  position 
that  we  have  achieved  of  giving  education  such  a 
primary  boost  in  our  budget,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do  this  with  the  very,  very  generous  help  that 
we  have  received  from  the  United  States,  not  only 
in  the  field  of  technical  assistance  but  also  econom- 
ically through  grants  and  through  loans  that  we 
characterize  as  soft  loans  because  of  their  long-term 
and  because  of  the  low  interest  rates  that  they  bear. 

President  Johnson,  I  don't  want  to  abuse  any 
more  of  your  kindness  in  receiving  me  here  and  in 
the  kindness  of  the  people  that  are  together  at  this 
ceremony  and  especially  of  your  lovely  wife,  because 
of  the  hot  sun  that  is  burning  down  on  all  of  us, 
that  is  burning  our  faces  and  making  people  un- 
comfortable, but  I  must,  as  a  good  Nicaraguan  and 
a  son  of  the  land  of  Ruben  Dario,  make  use  of  this 
literary  reference  here  to  the  sun  and  say  as  Chief 
Executive  of  Nicaragua  that  the  sun  that  is  now 
burning  on  our  faces  is  also  the  sun  that  can  be 
compared  with  the  way  your  actions  are  illuminating 
the  world,  with  the  sun  that  is  inspiring  you  to 
greater  efforts  to  solve  problems  and  encouraging 
people  in  all  latitudes  of  this  globe  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  the  dignity  of  man,  the  principles  of 
freedom,  and  the  principles  of  justice,  the  principles 
that  you  as  a  leader  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  always  defended  so  well  and  are  de- 
veloping them  also  as  a  great  leader  of  our  own 
Western  Hemisphere. 


Because  we  all  recognize  the  work  that  you  have 
done  in  the  development  of  these  ideals  and  princi- 
ples of  our  hemisphere  and  also  developing  ideals 
shared  by  other  like-minded  people  throughout  the 
world,  because  of  5'our  work  in  the  struggle  that  you 
are  engaged  in  in  South  Vietnam,  I  pay  tribute  to 
you  because  I  consider  that  this  is  where  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  really  are.  Ideological  borders 
of  a  country  go  far  beyond  any  geographical  borders. 
They  go  as  far  as  the  aspiration  of  a  people  will  take 
them. 

And  before  concluding,  and  again  I  ask  your 
indulgence  for  having  abused  the  generosity  of  the 
people  who  are  standing  here  today,  I  would  like  to 
pay  a  special  thanks  to  you  for  the  tribute  that  you 
have  rendered  to  my  country  in  this  military  review 
and  I  want  to  express  my  great  appreciation  be- 
cause the  highest  symbol  of  your  nationhood,  your 
flag,  greeted  me  and  the  members  of  my  party  as 
representatives  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  in  whose  name  I  again  express  my  thanks. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  we  will  be  solidly 
with  you  because  we  are  a  peace-loving  people  and 
lovers  of  justice  and  of  freedom.  We  will  express 
and  maintain  solidarity  with  you  now  and  through- 
out the  years  to  come.  You  can  count  on  us.  You 
can  count  on  the  solidarity  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  especially  of  our  own  neighbors  in 
Central  America  and,  of  course,  of  our  own 
Nicaragua,  because  we  share  your  aspirations,  we 
share  your  efforts,  we  share  your  desire  for  finding 
peace  in  this  world. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  you  said  that  some  repre- 
sentatives of  your  Government  were  going  to  come 
and  exchange  ideas  with  me.  I  expect  to  learn  a 
great  deal  from  them.  I  don't  think  they  will  learn 
that  much  from  me,  because  I  have  little  experience, 
but  I  do  have  a  heart  that  is  full  of  love  for  freedom, 
for  justice,  and  for  the  reign  of  law. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
generous  tribute  that  has  been  rendered  to  us  by  this 
great  country,  a  tribute  rendered  for  our  own  very 
small  country  which,  however,  spiritually  feels  on  a 
par  with  this  country  of  yours. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


264    The  President's  Toast  to  President  Schick. 
June  9,  1966 


Mr,  President: 

You  and  the  distinguished  members  of 
your  party  come  to  Washington  as  friends 
and  collaborators. 

We  have  been  impressed  by  your  achieve- 
ments in  bringing  new  levels  of  stability  and 


prosperity  to  your  nation. 

We  share  the  pride  of  Nicaragua  and  your 
sister  republics  in  the  great  strides  made 
v^ithin  the  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket. Together  you  are  blazing  important 
trails  in  the  quest  of  Latin  American  eco- 
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nomic  integration. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  support  which  you 
have  given  to  the  common  cause  of  the  free 
v^orld  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

You  have  done  your  country  great  honor 
by  your  important  visits  to  mutual  friends 
in  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  have  you  again 
in  our  midst — in  this  house.    As  you  say  in 


Spanish,  Esta  en  su  casa, 

I  ask  you  to  raise  your  glasses  v^ith  me  in 
honor  of  President  Schick  of  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua,  v^hose  country  and  whose  peo- 
ple are  represented  here  today  by  our  friend, 
President  Schick. 

note:  The  President  proposed  the  toast  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  As 
printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  advance  text 
released  by  the  White  House. 


265    Remarks  After  a  Meeting  With  Representatives  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  in  Connection  With 
the  Student  Loan  Program.    ]une  10, 1966 


Mr,  Davis,  Mr,  Wal\er,  Commissioner 
Howe,  Mr,  Muirhead,  my  friends,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

I  have  just  come  from  a  very  high  level 
meeting  behind  closed  doors  v^ith  some  of 
the  country's  leading  bankers.  But  before 
the  stock  market  begins  to  flutter,  I  want  to 
reassure  you  that  I  am  meeting  with  these 
bankers  not  because  we  have  any  grave  prob- 
lems, but  because  we  do  have  a  very  great 
program. 

These  gentlemen  here  with  me  this  morn- 
ing represent  financial  institutions  through- 
out this  Nation.  They  have  given  very 
strong  support  to  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  which  is  a  vital  feature  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Today,  they  have  told  me  of  the  plans  that 
they  have  made  and  what  they  are  doing  to 
make  this  program  an  outstanding  success. 

Under  this  new  loan  program,  families 
will  finance  college  education  for  their  chil- 
dren in  the  same  way  that  they  finance  the 
purchase  of  a  home:  through  long-term, 
federally  guaranteed  private  loans. 

For  millions  of  families,  the  financial 
burden  of  college  education  will  now  be 


lifted;  new  opportunities  will  open  for 
American  students. 

This  program,  I  think,  is  one  more  exam- 
ple of  creative  federalism.  Its  success  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  the  guarantee  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  it  does  on  the  imag- 
ination and  the  public  spirit  of  the  private 
lending  institutions  throughout  this  country. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  has 
been  working  for  months  to  guarantee  the 
complete  success  of  this  program. 

I  have  been  delighted  to  meet  with  its 
leaders  today — to  discuss  with  them  some 
of  the  details  and  some  of  their  experiences, 
to  review  some  of  the  material  that  they  have 
assembled,  some  of  the  literature  that  they 
have  produced,  and  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations that  they  are  making  to  their  member 
banks  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

I  have  received  their  report.  It  is  en- 
couraging. Their  attitude  is  a  fine  one. 
And  I  think  that  as  a  result  of  this  meeting 
and  the  work  that  they  have  already  done, 
the  legislation  we  have  already  passed,  that 
not  only  will  many  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple be  attending  college  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  able  to  attend,  but  we 
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will  further  strengthen  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  bankers  of  America 
who  have  given  their  Government  a  lending 
hand  and  have  extended  it  also  to  those 
coming  young  men  and  women  who  need 
an  education  and  who,  when  they  get  it,  will 
reward  us  all  with  their  increased  knowledge 
and  with  their  support  of  the  finest  govern- 
mental system  in  all  the  world. 

I  will  leave  these  men  with  you  now.  I 
ask  you  to  have  mercy  upon  them. 

Thank  you. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:44  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House  to  members  of 
the  press.  In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to 
Archie  K.  Davis,  President  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  Charls  E.  Walker,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  and  to  Harold  Howe  II, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Peter  P.  Muirhead, 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Prior 
to  the  President's  remarks,  Association  representa- 
tives had  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  a  brochure 
''Banking's  New  Opportunity"  being  distributed  to 
banks  throughout  the  country  to  encourage  partici- 
pation in  the  student  loan  program. 

For  the  President's  remarks  on  signing  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  see  1965  volume,  this  series. 
Book  II,  Item  603. 


266    Remarks  Upon  Presenting  the  President's  Award  for 
Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Service.    ]une  13,  1966 


Sea^etary  Ball,  Mr.  Macy,  distinguished 
award  recipients,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
my  friends  in  the  Congress,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

We  have  come  here  this  morning  to  honor 
five  distinguished  career  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  their  most  unusual 
and  outstanding  service  to  this  country. 
They  are  all  men  v^^ho  are  rich  in  experience. 
They  are  also  innovators.  In  their  separate 
fields  each  of  them  has  displayed  that  initia- 
tive and  imagination  w^hich  mark  the  crea- 
tive man  in  every  profession.  So  it  is  our 
very  good  fortune  as  a  Nation  that  they  do 
not  stand  alone  even  when  they  stand  out. 
They  have  been  helped  and  supported  along 
their  separate  paths  by  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
first-rate  civil  service  in  this  country. 

Many  young  nations  in  the  world  are 
reaching  for  a  fairer  share  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury's progress.  Their  demands  are  just; 
their  needs  are  many.  These  young  strug- 
gling nations — all  of  them — need  more  food, 
more  industry,  more  capital,  more  goods, 
and  more  technology.  But  no  nation  has 
a  need  that  is  more  important  than  their 


need  for  trained,  dependable,  competent 
manpower. 

We  know  from  our  own  history  how  very 
important  is  the  fair  administration  of  laws 
by  men  who  place  the  country's  welfare 
always  above  their  own.  That  is  one  defi- 
nition of  a  truly  good  and  great  public 
servant. 

In  our  day,  tired  answers  to  old  problems 
will  just  not  do.  The  problems  we  have  are 
so  complex  that  often  even  the  most  inspired 
solution  will  prove  barely  adequate.  So 
this  places  a  very  special  and  great  responsi- 
bility on  the  civil  servant  in  this  country. 
Today  I  look  to  the  Federal  career  service 
to  produce  for  this  Government  men  and 
women  of  broad  vision,  with  new  answers, 
with  good  ideas.  And  we  ask  them  to  con- 
sider not  merely  their  own  department,  not 
only  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  future 
of  this  land.  When  we  find  such  men,  I 
take  a  peculiar  pleasure  and  delight  in 
honoring  them.  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
here  today  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  the 
recipients  of  this  award. 

First,  Dr.  Elson  B.  Helwig,  who  has  made 
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the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  an 
institute  of  world  renown. 

Second,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Hollingsworth, 
who  has  used  imaginative  methods  within 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  liberate 
and  to  encourage  the  fullest  expression  of 
the  creative  energies  of  his  staff. 

Third,  Mr.  H.  Rex  Lee,  who  as  Governor 
of  American  Samoa  helped  that  tropical 
island  to  become,  in  5  years,  a  place  of  prog- 
ress and  vitality. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  who  has 
represented  this  great  Nation  at  home  and 
abroad  with  diligence,  with  intelligence, 
with  great  foresight  and  good  judgment  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  some  of  the 
most  important,  the  most  difficult,  the  most 
harassing  posts  which  any  public  servant 
could  occupy. 

And,  finally,  Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  who 
is  one  of  our  chiefs  of  staff  in  the  war  on 
disease.  His  deployment  of  men  and  re- 
sources in  that  war  have  led,  if  not  yet  to 
victory,  have  led  to  the  continuing  retreat 
of  heart  disease  and  cancer  and  many  other 
medical  enemies  of  man  that  we  feel  today 
we  have  on  the  run. 

So  I  have  asked  you,  their  families,  some 


of  their  special  friends,  and  some  of  the  elite 
in  our  Federal  civil  service  to  come  here  and 
join  me  today  in  honoring  these  men — in 
honoring  the  career  of  the  civil  service,  of 
which  they  are  excellent  symbols.  The 
gentlemen  here,  by  their  past  accomplish- 
ments can  give  all  of  us  renewed  confidence 
in  the  future  of  this  land  and  our  dedicated 
civil  service  to  which  we  already  owe  so 
much. 

I  appreciate  your  presence  here  this  morn- 
ing and  I  have  attempted,  in  my  own  way, 
to  express  the  debt  to  these  individuals  that 
I  feel  a  grateful  nation  owes  them. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:35  a.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  Chairman  of  the  Distinguished  Civilian 
Service  Avi^ards  Board,  and  to  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  recipients  of  the  avi^ard  served  in  the  follow- 
ing positions  in  the  Federal  Government:  Dr.  Elson 
B.  Helwig,  Chief,  Department  of  Pathology,  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology,  Department  of  the 
Army;  Robert  E.  Hollingsworth,  General  Manager, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  H.  Rex  Lee,  Governor 
of  American  Samoa,  Department  of  the  Interior; 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Department  of  State;  and  Dr.  James 
A.  Shannon,  Director,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


267    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  4  of  1966  Relating  to  the  National  Zoological  Park. 
June  13,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  of  1966,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  providing  for  a  reorganization  relating 
to  the  National  Zoological  Park  located  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Today,  all  responsibilities  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Park  are  vested  in  the  Smith- 


sonian Institution  with  one  exception — the 
function  of  preparing  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
bridges  at  the  Zoo.  That  statutory  respon- 
sibility is  now  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Under  the  accompanying  reorganization 
plan,  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation 
of  these  plans  and  specifications  would  be 
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transferred  from  the  D.C.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners to  the  Smithsonian.  The  com- 
plete administration  of  the  Park  would  then 
be  vested  in  one  agency — the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  This  will  allow  the  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  development  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Park. 

In  19 12,  the  functions  to  be  transferred 
were  vested  in  the  Municipal  Architect  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Engi- 
neers of  the  Bridges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  1952,  they  were  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

When  the  19 12  Act  was  passed,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shared  the  costs  of  capital 
improvements  in  the  National  Zoological 
Park.  In  1961,  it  ceased  sharing  these  costs, 
and  the  Federal  Government  assumed  com- 
plete responsibility  for  financing  the  im- 
provements. Accordingly,  the  District  Gov- 
ernment retains  no  capital  improvement 
responsibilities  for  the  National  Zoological 
Park  except  those  functions  relating  to  con- 
struction plans  and  specifications  for  build- 


ings and  bridges,  as  specified  in  the  19 12 
statute.  Upon  the  transfer  of  these  remain- 
ing functions  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  administration  of  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park  will,  at  last,  be  fully  centered  in 
one  agency.  It  is  not  practicable  at  this  time, 
however,  to  itemize  the  resulting  reduction 
in  expenditures. 

I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that  each 
reorganization  included  in  the  accompany- 
ing reorganization  plan  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  Section  2(a)  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow  the 
reorganization  plan  to  become  effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
June  13, 1966 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  4  of  1966  is  printed  In 
the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
(vol.  2,  p.  769),  in  the  Federal  Register  (31  F.R. 
1 1 137),  and  in  Title  3  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations (3  CFR,  1966  Comp.,  p.  192).  It  became 
effective  on  August  23, 1966. 


268    Statement  by  the  President  on  Announcing  His  Intention  To 
Renominate  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.    June  13,  1966 


I  HAVE  thoroughly  reviewed  and  evaluated 
Commissioner  O'Connor's  service  on  the 
Federal  Pov^er  Commission  since  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Kennedy.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  his  integrity,  conscien- 
tiousness, and  the  substantial  contribution 
he  has  made  to  the  Commission's  delibera- 
tions. As  the  only  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion vi'ho  is  an  accountant,  he  is  of  special 
value  in  many  of  the  highly  technical  and 
involved  accounting  questions  that  come  to 
the  Commission  for  decision.     His  decisions 


on  the  critical  issues  coming  before  the 
Commission  have  reflected  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  public  interest. 

note:  The  President's  statement  was  made  public 
as  part  of  a  White  House  release  announcing  the 
nomination  for  reappointment  of  Mr.  O'Connor  to 
a  second  5 -year  term  with  the  Federal  Power  G^m- 
mission.  The  release  stated  that  Mr.  O'Connor,  a 
native  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  had  been  educated  at  the  Rice 
Institute  and  the  Harvard  Business  School  and  had 
been  employed  in  private  industry  for  some  20  years 
before  joining  the  Department  of  the  Inteiior  in  1959. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
by  President  Kennedy  on  August  13,  19 61. 
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269    Remarks  Upon  Signing  Bill 
at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Mr,  Vice  President,  Secretary  Udall,  Senator 
Magnuson,  Senator  ]ac\son,  Congressman 
Foley,  distinguished  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  happy  to  see  so  many  of  the  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  electric  power  indus- 
try here  this  morning.  I  am  very  happy  to 
welcome  our  friends  from  Canada  to  the 
Rose  Garden.  My  first  trip  outside  the 
United  States,  after  I  became  President,  was 
to  meet  with  my  good  friend.  Prime  Minister 
Pearson,  in  order  to  sign  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty. 

Without  that  treaty,  providing  for  the 
construction  of  three  storage  dams  on  the 
upper  Columbia  River,  this  great  expansion 
of  Grand  Coulee  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

This  morning  I  am  signing  not  one  but 
two  very  important  measures.  The  first  is 
a  bill  authorizing  a  third  powerhouse  for 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  The  second  is  an  ap- 
propriation request  for  $3  million,  so  we  can 
begin  construction  of  that  pow^erhouse 
immediately. 

Our  Canadian  friends  will  finish  their 
projects  by  1973.  We  want  to  be  ready  to 
use  the  benefits  that  are  going  to  flow  from 
those  dams. 

This  authorization  builds  on  a  project 
which  was  begun  more  than  30  years  ago. 
And  not  a  year  has  passed  which  did  not 
bring  new  benefits  and  greater  prosperity 
to  the  people  of  the  region  that  it  serves. 
The  whole  Nation,  I  think,  has  benefited 
greatly,  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  any  region  always  adds  to  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  regions. 

New  industries  have  been  created.  New 
towns  have  been  established.  Thousands  of 
homes   and  farms   have   been  modernized 


Authorizing  a  Powerplant 
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with  modern  electricity.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  new  jobs  have  been  created,  and  close  to 
half  a  million  acres  of  farmland  have  been 
irrigated. 

All  this  came  as  a  surprise  to  some  people 
who  originally  opposed  the  whole  concept 
of  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  There  is  a  famous 
quotation  from  one  of  those  early  skeptics. 
"Up  in  the  Grand  Coulee  country,"  he  said, 
"there  is  no  one  to  sell  power  to  except 
coyotes  and  jackrabbits,  and  there  never 
will  be." 

Well,  today,  the  two  powerplants  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  are  straining  to  full  capacity. 
This  third  powerplant,  so  desperately  needed, 
will  make  Grand  Coulee  Dam  larger  than 
any  hydroelectric  project  now  in  operation 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  3.6  million 
kilowatts,  added  to  the  2  million  already 
there,  will  bring  Grand  Coulee's  capacity  to 
5.6  million  kilowatts.  The  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  is  an  excellent  example,  for  this  new 
powerhouse,  like  the  two  already  existing, 
will  benefit  both  private  utilities  and  con- 
sumer-owned co-ops  alike.  They  will  enjoy 
those  benefits,  because  they  have  decided  to 
share  them  as  equal  partners. 

We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  American  electric  institute. 
We  have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. Yet  we  produce  40  percent  of  the 
world's  electricity. 

During  the  past  30  years  our  population 
has  increased  by  50  percent.  But  our  capac- 
ity to  produce  electricity  has  increased  not 
by  50  percent,  but  by  10  times  that  amount, 
500  percent.  The  lives  of  our  people  are 
enriched  in  a  thousand  ways  by  this  abun- 
dance of  energy.  And  it  is  brought  to  them 
at  rates  that  they  can  afford.  In  fact,  aver- 
age electric  rates  in  the  United  States  have 
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fallen  from  2.46  cents  in  1935  to  1.59  cents 
today. 

We  have  accomplished  this  miracle  within 
the  diversity  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Some  80  percent  of  our  people  are  now 
served  by  private  systems.  The  other  20 
percent  have  chosen  to  get  their  service  from 
public  systems  and  cooperatives.  And  as 
the  years  pass,  we  see  mounting  evidence 
that  the  jealousies  and  the  antagonisms 
which  once  stood  between  public  and  pri- 
vate power  in  this  Nation  are  disappearing. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west— not  only  in  connection  with  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  but  in  the  mutual  use  of  such 
facilities  as  the  Hanford  atomic  energy  plant 
and  the  non-Federal  Columbia  River  dams. 

By  1980 — only  14  years  from  now — the 
demand  for  electric  energy  will  be  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  it  is  today.  If  we  are 
going  to  meet  that  demand,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  continue  to  strengthen  that 
partnership. 


And  so  to  you  leaders  of  the  electric  in- 
dustry who  have  come  here  with  us  this 
morning — to  you  leaders  in  the  Congress — 
I  want  to  say:  Thanks  for  what  we  have 
accomplished  together.  It  is  tremendous. 
But  the  job  which  lies  ahead  is  equally 
monumental.  It  will  take  the  best  efforts 
of  all  of  us.  So  let  us  now  take  a  step  for- 
ward by  signing  these  two  measures  and 
getting  on  our  way. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:35  a.m.  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  and  to 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  and  Representative  Thomas  S.  Foley,  all  of 
Washington. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  1761)  authorizing  con- 
struction of  the  powerplant  and  the  appropriation 
of  funds,  is  Public  Law  89-448  (80  Stat.  200). 

For  the  President's  remarks  with  Prime  Minister 
Lester  B.  Pearson  of  Canada  on  January  22,  1964, 
at  the  signing  of  the  Columbia  River  Agreement, 
see  1963-64  volume,  this  series,  Book  I,  Item  134. 


270    Remarks  at  the  Graduation  Ceremony  of  the  Capitol  Page 
School.     ]une  14,  1966 


Mr,  Vice  President,  graduates  of  the  Capitol 
Page  School,  your  parents,  Members  of 
Congress: 

I  v^ant  to  welcome  you  here  this  morning 
to  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House  be- 
cause I  am  very  proud  to  speak  to  you  as  a 
fellow  alumnus  of  Capitol  Hill. 

You  have  reason  to  be  proud  too,  I  think, 
for  you  have  been  a  part  of  what  we  think  is 
the  most  productive  session  of  Congress  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic.  You  have  seen 
men  rise  to  great  challenges,  master  them, 
and  move  on  to  greater  ones. 

You  have  helped  to  create  the  fruits  of 
that  leadership — the  laws  that  will  make  it 


possible  for  our  people  to  achieve  a  better 
way  of  life. 

The  landmark  legislation  that's  passed  by 
this  Congress  will  in  time,  in  my  judgment, 
change  the  face  of  this  entire  Nation. 

So  I  want,  this  morning,  to  thank  you  for 
your  part  in  that  effort,  and  I  also  want  to 
congratulate  you  as  a  graduate. 

This  is  a  very  good  time,  I  think,  to  be  a 
young  man.  More  roads  are  opening  every 
day  to  more  opportunities  for  more  young 
Americans  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  What  counts  is  how  you 
choose  those  opportunities. 

For  you,  identity  is  measured  by  what  you 
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choose  to  do — by  the  worth  of  what  you 
achieve. 

Even  before  I  came  to  Washington  as  a 
young  man,  I  noticed  how  many  men  said 
what  had  to  be  done  could  not  be  done. 
But,  as  I  learned  in  the  Congress,  every  step 
that  needs  to  be  taken  can  be  taken  by  men 
who  are  determined  to  join  hands  and 
journey  forward  together. 

There  is  another  lesson  I  learned  in  Con- 
gress— the  need  for  leaders  in  every  branch 
of  public  and  private  life  to  work  together, 
for  parties  to  seek  common  objectives. 

We  have  had  an  excellent  example  of  that 
here  in  the  White  House  just  in  the  last  few 
days.  I  asked  the  leaders  of  Congress  of 
both  parties  to  come  and  talk  to  Secretary 
Rusk  after  his  return  from  the  NATO  Con- 
ference in  Brussels,  to  talk  about  Vietnam, 
to  talk  about  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
to  talk  about  other  important  foreign  policy 
matters. 

I  did  not  ask  them  as  Democrats  or  as 
Republicans.  They  came  here  as  Americans 
and  as  my  partners  in  this  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  wanted 
them  to  have  the  latest  and  the  fullest  and 
the  most  complete  information  that  we  had 
in  the  executive  department,  because  I 
needed  their  frank  and  their  informed  and 
their  helpful  judgments.  I  received  it.  I 
am  grateful  for  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  congressional 
leadership  took  away  as  much  confidence 
and  understanding  and  hope  as  they  left 
behind.  And  that  is  really  what  leadership 
means — but  it  is  not  all  of  it. 

The  White  House  and  the  Congress  can 
give  only  a  part  of  the  leadership  this  Nation 
requires  and  demands.  The  rest  is  up  to  its 
citizens,  to  the  people  who  make  up  the  200 
million  Americans  that  inhabit  our  shores. 
The  rest  is  up  to  the  young  and  to  the  old 
among  us. 


So  this  morning  I  congratulate  you  and 
I  challenge  you  and  I  ask  each  of  you  for  a 
commitment  to  leadership.  You  could  be 
the  leaders,  for  instance,  in  education. 

Today  most  of  our  children  are  untouched 
by  education  until  they  are  at  least  6  years 
old.  But  we  know  that  the  child's  mind  is 
wide  open  as  early  as  4.  In  the  formative 
years  we  now  largely  ignore  it.  You  can 
take  the  lead  in  remedying  that. 

You  could  commit  yourself  to  finding  new 
ways  to  teach  the  very  young,  to  train  them 
earlier  so  that  they  would  be  better  prepared 
to  enter  high  school  and  college,  and  to 
enter  it  earlier — to  equip  them  earlier  with 
the  discipline  and  the  purpose  that  would 
bring  them  fulfillment  in  life  sooner. 

You  could  be  the  leaders  in  answering 
other  educational  questions.  If  16  years  of 
elementary  and  secondary  and  college  educa- 
tion were  good  enough  for  present  genera- 
tions, are  they  going  to  be  good  enough  for 
your  generation?  Should  we  not  keep  pace 
with  the  knowledge  explosion  and  aim  per- 
haps to  give  every  child  an  extra  2  years  of 
schooling? 

Well,  that  is  an  answer  we  need.  That 
is  a  challenge  we  present.  And  there  are 
countless  others  your  generation  must  meet 
and  solve.  I  would  welcome  discussing 
them  this  morning,  if  you  had  the  time  and 
I  had  the  time. 

You  are  young  now,  but  what  will  your 
old  age  be?  Now  is  the  time  to  think  about 
that,  to  lead  in  doing  something  about  it. 
It  takes  time,  you  know — we  spent  20  years 
getting  medical  care.  And  from  the  time 
you  start  a  program,  until  you  get  it  in- 
augurated, a  good  deal  of  time  elapses. 

How  could  we  add  10  more  meaningful 
years  to  our  life?  Living  longer  is  not  the 
answer.  Greater  leisure  is  not  the  answer. 
How  to  live  more  completely,  or  more  pur- 
posefully,  or   more   productively,   how   to 
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lengthen  real  happiness  and  real  fulfillment? 

Well,  these  are  the  answers  we  seek.  Our 
older  people  need  new  training,  and  they 
need  new  opportunities  for  not  just  a  longer, 
but  a  longer  and  a  much  larger  life. 

We  in  Government  are  working  on  these 
problems  of  the  very  old.  And  we  are  cer- 
tainly concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
very  young — much  more  so  now,  I  think, 
than  we  were  a  few  years  ago.  We  are  now 
using  the  best  brains  outside  of  Government 
to  help  us  master  them,  and  I  ask  you  to 
join  us. 

In  a  few  days  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  asking  him  to  set 
up  a  very  special  group  to  make  a  very 
special  study  about  what  we  can  do  in  the 
twilight  period  of  peoples'  lives  in  this  coun- 
try— and  to  come  in  with  strong  recommen- 
dations that  we  can  evaluate  and  consider.^ 

And  I  want  to  ask  you  to  join  the  best 
brains  in  helping  us  formulate  some  of  these 
programs.  I  want  each  of  you  to  walk  out 
in  the  world  determined — determined  to 
move  it,  to  contribute  to  it,  and  to  shape  it — 
to  be  leaders  and  not  followers. 

Now  that  is  the  commitment  that  carried 
me  into  public  life  as  a  very  young  man,  I 
did  not  announce  when  I  came  here  35  years 
ago  that  I  was  going  to  roll  up  my  sleeves 
and  remake  America,  because  I  had  read 
Rex  Tugwell's  announcement,  and  I  saw 
that  he  telegraphed  his  shots.  He  didn't 
quite  succeed  all  at  the  same  time,  although 
I  had  the  same  ideas  and  the  same  ambitions. 

So  you  may  not  telegraph  all  you  plan  to 
do.  You  may  not  announce  all  you  plan 
to  do.     But  I  do  hope  that  you  have  the 


1  The  proposals  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner  on  increasing 
social  security  benefits  are  summarized  in  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  at  the  Social  Security  Administration 
headquarters  in  Baltimore  on  October  12,  1966  (see 
Item  509). 


hope  and  the  idea  and  the  plan  to  roll  up 
your  sleeves  and  do  something  about  im- 
proving conditions  in  this  country  and  leav- 
ing this  land  a  better  place  than  you  found  it. 

I  feel  that  is  the  commitment  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  me  standing  here  as  your  Pres- 
ident today.  And  I  think  one  of  you  could, 
and  very  likely  will,  stand  in  this  same  place 
some  day.  Someone  said  to  me  the  other 
night  after  seeing  the  television  show  I  ap- 
peared in,  "The  President's  Country" — and 
my  part  of  this  land:  "You  know,  I  had 
always  heard  all  my  life  that  any  boy  born 
in  America  had  a  chance  to  grow  up  and  be 
President  and  now  I  believe  it." 

So  I  would  remind  each  of  you  that  any 
boy  born  in  America  has  a  chance  to  grow 
up  and  be  President.  It  may  happen  to  you. 
I  hope  if  it  should  happen  to  you  that  you 
will  be  prepared  for  it. 

Count  it  a  day  lost  when  the  people  of 
America  can't  go  to  sleep  at  night  without 
knowing  the  world  is  a  better  place  at  bed- 
time than  it  was  at  breakfast. 

The  opportunity  is  here.  Your  parents 
have  provided  you  with  tools,  ammunition, 
and  implements  that  are  given  to  no  other 
people  of  your  age  in  the  world.  You  have 
more  food,  more  clothes,  better  per  capita 
income,  better  housing,  more  luxury,  more 
recreation,  better  trained  teachers,  better 
schools  than  your  young  folks  of  any  other 
area  in  the  world. 

I  know  that  you  have  taken  advantage  of 
it  or  you  would  not  be  here  graduating 
this  morning.  But  I  hope  in  the  days  ahead 
you  will  feel  that  you  have  a  personal  chal- 
lenge and  a  personal  responsibility  to  pick 
up  where  you  are  this  morning  and  develop 
this  land — not  just  by  enduring  the  status 
quo  that  you  have  found,  but  by  improving 
it,  by  remaking  it,  by  developing  it  into  a 
fuller  and  richer  life,  not  only  for  all  of  our 
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older  people,  but  for  all  of  our  younger  ones 
that  may  follow  you. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:32  a.m.  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House  prior  to  presenting 
diplomas  to  the  26  members  of  the  graduating  class 


and  greeting  members  of  their  families.  In  his 
opening  words  he  referred  to  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey.  During  his  remarks  he  referred  ta 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Rexford  G.  Tug- 
well,  author  and  political  scientist  who  served  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  1 934-1 937  and  as 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  1941-1946. 


271    Remarks  at  a  Meeting  With  Medical  and  Hospital  Leaders 
To  Prepare  for  the  Launching  of  Medicare.    June  15,  1966 


Mr.  Vice  Pirsident,  Secretary  Gardner,  my 
good  friend  Senator  Anderson,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

Not  many  weeks  ago  Secretary  Gardner 
briefed  me  and  subsequently  I  asked  him 
to  bring  to  the  Cabinet  meeting  a  briefing 
on  what  preparations  we  had  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  very  significant  event  in 
the  Hves  of  all  of  us — namely,  the  launching 
of  a  new  program  called  Medicare  in  this 
country. 

I  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  that  brief- 
ing that  I  decided  to  call  together  at  the 
White  House  America's  most  respected  and 
most  responsible  health  and  hospital  leaders 
to  continue  the  discussion  we  began  that 
day.  Now,  all  of  you  may  not  be  respected 
and  all  of  you  may  not  be  responsible — we 
will  have  to  see,  after  you  have  left  town! — 
but  that  was  our  judgment.  And  we  do 
not  claim  that  all  of  the  respected  and  re- 
sponsible are  here  either,  but  we  do  feel  that 
you  are  a  very  good  cross  section  and  rather 
representative.  That  is  why  you  have  been 
asked  to  come  here. 

We  have  started  the  countdown  for  medi- 
cal care  in  this  country.  In  15  days  from 
now,  we  will  begin  the  greatest  contribution 
to  the  well-being  of  older  citizens  since  social 
security  was  launched  30  years  ago.  We  so 
much  want  this  program  to  be  a  success. 

I  believe  that  every  good  American  wants 


it  to  be  a  success.  I  believe  that  each  of  you 
share  that  hope. 

So  I  want  to  welcome  you  to  this  meeting 
that  we  have  called,  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  very  noble  purpose,  and  that  noble  purpose 
is  to  improve  the  life  of  our  people. 

A  little  later  on  I  will  elaborate  on  some 
of  my  thinking  in  the  last  few  weeks  about 
calling  together  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  directors  of  the 
nine  individual  institutes,  as  well  as  the  Sur- 
geon General,  and  asking  them  to  commune 
with  the  leaders  in  respective  fields  in  this 
country,  so  that  in  the  days  ahead  we  can 
put  as  much  effort  into  prolonging  the  prime 
of  man's  life  as  we  are  in  extending  our 
knowledge  of  outer  space.  They  both  have 
good  purposes.  I  am  not  sure  they  have 
equal  effort  and  equal  funds. 

Now  never  before,  except  in  mobilizing 
for  war,  I  think,  has  any  government  made 
such  extensive  preparations  for  any  under- 
taking as  we  have  made  in  connection  with 
medical  care. 

I  have  one  stenographer  just  assigned  to 
me  to  write  letters  to  Gardner  and  ask  him 
if  he  has  thought  of  this  or  that.  Because  I 
know  that  out  of  200  million  people  in  this 
country  there  are  still  left  a  few  "I  told  you 
so's" — even  in  my  own  party. 

And  these  people  take  peculiar  delight  in 
saying,  "Why  didn't  they  do  so-and-so?" 
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And  these  cynics  say,  "If  they  had  only 
done  so-and-so,"  and  "Why  couldn't  they 
have  anticipated  this?"  The  fellow  that 
does  not  have  the  responsibility  always  has 
the  suggestions  as  to  how  it  could  have  been 
done  better. 

So  we  are  trying  to  anticipate  those  things 
and  trying  to  plan  for  them — trying  to  get 
everyone  cooperating  and  working  together, 
to  see  if  v/e  can't  do  as  efficient  a  job  as  a 
voluntary  society  and  a  democratic  society 
can  do. 

In  the  past  year,  through  a  massive  pro- 
gram, we  have  tried  to  reach  virtually  every 
American  over  65  years  of  age  with  the  news 
about  medical  care.  Now  we  may  not  have 
reached  every  one  of  them — we  have  tried 
to,  I  said.  But  more  than  90  percent  of 
them — between  17  and  18  million — have 
signed  up  for  elective  medical  benefits. 

Now,  to  do  this  we  have  sent  thousands 
of  workers  out  in  the  country,  into  the  field, 
to  consult  and  exchange  views  with  hospital 
authorities.  We  have  held  more  than  2,000 
meetings  with  members  of  the  health  pro- 
fession— to  say  nothing  about  the  hours  that 
we  spent  testifying  before  Senator  Anderson 
and  Congressman  King  and  the  other 
committees. 

We  have  opened  around-the-clock  medi- 
cal care  information  posts  to  handle  ques- 
tions about  this  new  venture.  We  have 
earnestly,  genuinely,  sought  the  advice  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  people  who  could  be 
constructive  and  who  could  be  helpful — the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  and  the  various 
high  professional  groups  in  this  country. 

And  this  morning  I  want  to  publicly  pay 
them  tribute  for  their  response  and  for  their 
patriotism  and  for  their  public  spirit. 

Now  in  these  last  15  days  we  are  coming 
around  the  bend  and  we  do  not  want  to  let 
up.    We  are  going  to  try  to  be  in  contact 


with  every  hospital.  We  will  be  available 
to  every  doctor  and  to  every  hospital  officer 
in  this  Nation  to  deal  with  any  problem  that 
may  arise. 

I  have  asked  that  the  Governors  be  spe- 
cially briefed.  I  have  asked  that  the  Con- 
gressmen and  the  States  be  specially  briefed. 
I  have  asked  that  we  send  field  people  to 
the  areas  where  they  need  further  informa- 
tion and  where  there  is  still  work  to  do. 
And  that  is  being  done  this  week. 

But  the  work  on  today's  agenda  is  for  you 
to  decide.  What  we  asked  you  to  come  here 
for  is  to  help  us  by  giving  us  advice  on  how 
we  can  best  help  you  to  prepare,  at  the 
community  level,  for  as  smooth  and  as  suc- 
cessful an  operation  as  can  be  had  in  this 
kind  of  a  venture. 

Then  it  will  be  your  job  to  get  action — 
action  at  the  community  level — to  solve  the 
problems  which  could  hamper  this  program. 

Now  we  know  there  are  going  to  be 
problems. 

One  of  them  arises  from  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  the  land,  specifically  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  In  some  communities  older 
people  may  be  deprived  of  medical  care  be- 
cause their  hospitals  fail  to  give  equal  treat- 
ment to  all  citizens  and  they  have  discrim- 
ination practices. 

Well,  we  believe  the  answer  to  that  prob- 
lem is  a  simple  one  and  that  Congress  has 
given  it  in  the  law  itself.  We  ask  every 
citizen  to  obey  the  law. 

A  majority  of  hospitals — we  think  more 
now  than  80  percent — have  already  assured 
us  that  they  will.  And  I  am  hopeful  that 
most  of  the  others — when  it  is  understood 
and  when  it  is  explained — Vv'ill  make  an  at- 
tempt to  come  into  compliance.  But  v/e 
cannot  rest  easy  as  long  as  any  of  our  older 
citizens  lose  their  rights  because  of  hospital 
defiance  or  because  of  delay. 

Now  we  are  going  to  hear  about  these 
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cases.  Mr.  Rayburn,  who  served  here  50 
years,  used  to  say  that  it  is  typical  of  the 
American  people  to  give  more  recognition 
to  a  donkey  that  w^ill  kick  a  barn  dow^n  than 
to  a  carpenter  who  will  build  one. 

That  applies  to  all  of  our  people.  And  to 
those  who  still  stand  outside  the  gates  I  want 
to  say  this:  Please  comply.  If  you  discrimi- 
nate against  some  older  citizens  in  your 
community,  then  you  make  it  very  difficult 
for  the  whole  program. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  going  to 
retreat  from  its  clear  responsibility  and  what 
the  Members  of  Congress  have  written  into 
the  law.  And  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
retreat  either. 

So  you  are  here  today  to  help  us  make 
this  reality  clear  to  your  communities.  Be- 
cause there  is  always  a  last  minute  hope  that 
we  can  "fudge  it"  a  little  bit  and  we  can 
prolong  it  and  "it  won't  be  necessary." 
Now  that  is  one  problem  and  it  is  a  serious 
problem  for  the  20  percent  group,  as  you 
can  see. 

Another  problem  will  face  some  commu- 
nities, and  that  is,  their  hospitals  are  always 
crowded  and  Medicare  is  going  to  add  to  the 
patient  load.  And  if  the  hospital  is  already 
crowded,  why,  we  just  make  present  bad 
matters  worse.  Now,  we  do  not  think  this 
is  a  national  problem — in  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  in  every  community.  It  arises 
only  in  certain  localities.  We  have  identi- 
fied those  particular  localities  where  we 
think  the  problem  is  most  severe. 

Eighty-eight  counties  have  serious  over- 
crowding now  and  we  think  that  is  where 
our  problems  are  going  to  be.  This  affects 
about  3  percent  of  the  Nation's  population. 
And  you  are  going  to  have  ample  coverage 
of  that,  ample  pictures  of  it,  and  ample 
articles  about  it.  I  want  to  prepare  you  in 
advance.  They  are  going  to  broadcast  it 
good.    It  is  going  to  affect,  we  think,  about 


3  percent,  and  we  want  to  minimize  it  as 
much  as  we  can. 

In  each  of  these  communities  your  leader- 
ship can  be  helpful  and,  we  think,  will  be 
necessary  to  try  to  insure  the  efficient  use  of 
hospital  beds  and  efficient  use  of  medical 
manpower,  and  to  work  out  wise  programs 
for  handling  the  patient  load. 

We  all  know  from  our  experiences  in  other 
programs — it  may  be  a  local  box  supper  or  a 
local  football  game  on  Thanksgiving — we 
know  there  are  those  who  abuse  their 
privileges. 

And  there  will  be  some  abuse  from  all 
these  millions  of  people  under  Medicare — 
because  we  are  all  human  beings.  There 
will  be  some  who  will  demand  unnecessary 
treatment.  There  will  be  some  who  v/ant  to 
''Rx  it  under  the  table,"  who  want  a  special 
privilege.  There  will  be  some  who  make 
unusual  requests  for  hospital  care. 

Now  when  these  demands  arise  we  want 
to  appeal  to  you,  and  through  you  as  leaders 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  grassroots, 
to  try  to  help  us  stand  firm  against  these 
abuses. 

Washington  is  no  place  to  patrol  matters 
in  50  States.  The  farther  you  get  away  from 
the  community,  the  less  efficient  you  are  and 
the  more  expensive  you  are.  So  we  hope 
that  at  the  local  level  this  can  be  done.  Now 
we  think  that  these  abuses — that  you  can 
watch  after  them  better  than  anyone  else; 
and  we  want  to  help  you  in  any  way  that 
you  think  we  can  help. 

There  is  another  problem  which  deserves 
attention,  and  one  that  we  are  watching 
closely.  With  the  start  of  medical  care  there 
may  be  growing  pressure  toward  higher 
prices  for  hospital  and  medical  services. 

There  is  something  about  full  employ- 
ment: We  work  for  years  to  try  to  get  jobs 
for  all  of  us;  we  work  for  years  to  try  to  get 
to  where  we  can  buy  certain  things;  and  as 
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soon  as  we  do,  although  we  sell  a  lot  more  of 
them,  people  like  to  raise  their  price  a  little 
bit  so  they  can  raise  their  profits  a  little  bit. 
That  is  human  nature. 

We  must  try  to  be  concerned  with  these 
higher  prices  for  hospital  medical  service  or 
v/e  can  undo  a  lot  of  the  good  that  we  have 
done.  So  we  ask  the  responsible  medical 
societies  and  professional  leaders  to  take  the 
lead  in  trying  to  help  us  prevent  unreason- 
able costs  for  health  services.  And  the  best 
prevention  is  intelligent  self-restraint  by 
doctors  and  hospital  officials. 

Now  I  hope  your  discussion  of  these  and 
other  problems  today  in  your  own  meetings 
will  be  bold  and  frank  and  thorough.  I 
hope,  too,  that  you  will  enter  into  these  dis- 
cussions knowing  that  you  are  a  very  select 
group  in  which  great  trust  is  placed  and 
which  bears  great  responsibility,  and  that  in 
my  judgment  the  little  program  that  you  will 
have  at  your  meeting  and  your  participation 
here  in  this  meeting  will  make  history  that 
your  descendants  will  be  proud  of. 

We  still  talk  about  Abigail  Adams  hang- 
ing out  her  washing  here  in  the  East  Room. 
Now  you  are  not  going  to  hang  out  any 
washing  here  today,  but  you  are  doing  some- 
thing much  more  significant  and  much  more 
enduring — and  something  that  your  de- 
scendants are  going  to  take  great  pride  in. 

In  a  litde  more  than  a  fortnight,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  America,  every 
senior  American  will  be  able  to  receive  hos- 
pital care — not  as  a  ward  of  the  State,  not  as 
a  charity  case,  but  as  an  insured  patient. 

I  am  not  65  yet,  but  I  have  known  a  good 
many  people  in  my  lifetime  that  were  6^$', 
and  they  have  been  mighty  close  to  me. 
And  I  have  seen  the  skim  over  their  eyes 
when  they  looked  at  me,  wondering  whether 
they  were  going  to  be  welcome  in  their 
sister-in-law's  home,  or  whether  their 
brother-in-law  would  be  happy  when  they 


are  all  there  using  the  one  bath,  or  how  they 
were  going  to  pay  the  doctors  or  for  the 
medical  services — and  how  grateful  they 
were  for  the  consideration  that  the  preacher 
and  the  women  of  their  church  had  extended 
to  them  in  times  of  illness,  and  how  they 
loved  the  doctor  that  could  come  anytime  in 
the  night,  who  gave  his  whole  life,  even 
aw^ay  from  his  ov/n  family,  and  waited  to 
have  his  bills  paid  year  after  year  after  year, 
in  drought  or  insects  or  too  much  rain  or 
too  little! 

And  I  know  that  those  people  over  65 
know  that  this  is  really  heaven  itself  that 
they  no  longer  have  to  wonder  how  their 
son-in-law  or  their  brother-in-law  or  their 
sister-in-law  is  going  to  feel,  that  they  have 
some  Htde  hope  that  they  can  get  into  a 
nursing  home,  or  if  the  pain  gets  in  the 
right  place  they  can  go  to  a  hospital  where 
they  can  get  some  care — not  with  a  tin  cup 
in  their  hand  saying,  "Please,  ma'am,"  but 
because  their  Government  has  provided  for 
it  as  it  has  social  security. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  my 
life  was  standing  in  the  Speaker's  office  in 
this  Capitol,  and  hearing  a  man  talk  about 
the  socialism  of  social  security — how  dan- 
gerous it  was.  He  was  close  to  me,  he  was 
such  a  good  man — and  so  genuinely  believed 
that  it  would  destroy  this  country.  And  I 
pled  with  him:  Please,  please,  please  go  and 
support  that  measure;  and  he  finally  did. 
And  as  I  recall,  less  than  a  dozen  voted 
against  it  on  fi.nal  passage. 

I  look  back  30  years  now  and  see  how  far 
we  have  come.  No  longer  would  an  en- 
lightened, constructive  man  feel  that  way 
about  social  security.  There  is  not  i  out  of 
100  who  would  think  of  repealing  it. 

And  I  think  in  due  tim^e  you  will  feel 
this  way. 

I  heard  Mrs.  Johnson  say  to  Secretary 
Gardner  the  other  day:  "Your  life  must  be 
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an  interesting  and  exciting  one.  Tell  me 
about  some  of  the  things  that  you  are  doing 
that  excite  you  the  most." 

And  he  said,  "I  think  the  thing  that  gives 
me  the  greatest  sense  of  achievement  and 
the  greatest  satisfaction  is  reading  the  letters, 
and  hearing  the  stories,  and  participating  in 
the  work,  and  doing  the  planning,  and  stay- 
ing up  around  the  clock  to  see  that  this 
burden,  this  yoke,  this  *sack  of  cement'  that 
these  old  people  have  been  carrying  on  their 
shoulders,  is  removed — and  they  now  can 
see  the  sight  of  the  Promised  Land  when 
finally  with  their  card  they  can  go  in  and 
have  some  medical  treatment  as  a  result  of 
their  Government's  planning,  and  their  own 
planning,  and  the  hospital  planning,  and 
the  medical  planning." 

So  this  is  a  great  accomplishment,  a  great 
achievement.  It  is  not  just  an  image  or  an 
appearance.  It  is  not  something  we  are  just 
talking  about.  We  are  right  in  sight  of  the 
Promised  Land — and  we  do  want  it  to  be 
successful. 

Now  there  are  going  to  be  doubters  and 
there  are  going  to  be  detractors.  There 
always  will  be.  They  complain  about  the 
consequences.  I  want  to — for  their  benefit, 
although  I  do  not  want  to  give  them  over- 
recognition,  but  I  want  to  anticipate  it  and 
I  want  you  to  anticipate  it  because  you  will 
see  it  serialized — I  want  to  recall  the  words 
of  Bernard  Shaw  and  he  said,  "Nothing  is 
worth  doing — unless  the  consequences  may 
be  serious." 

I  remember  a  very  controversial  man  In 
our  community.  One  time  when  I  went  to 
him  and  asked  what  he  thought  about  a 
doubter  and  detractor  who  appeared  on  my 
horizon  very  often,  he  said,  "Very  little 
harm;  very  litde  good."  And  there're 
people  that — that  really  leave  little  behind 
them.  Very  little  harm,  very  little  good. 
You  don't  have  to  doubt  them,  you  don't 


have  to  detract  them,  you  don't  have  to  pay 
much  attention  to  them,  because  what  they 
do  is  not  very  controversial.  Now  we  be- 
lieve— in  this  country,  in  the  Congress,  in 
the  Nation,  in  the  White  House — that  this 
job  is  worth  doing.  And  with  your  help 
we  think  we  can  do  it. 

And  I  am  calling,  very  shortly,  a  meeting 
(I  want  to  serve  notice  on  Secretary  Gardner 
publicly  because  I  don't  want  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  object  privately)  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
directors  of  the  nine  individual  institutes,  as 
well  as  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  I  am  asking  them  to  come 
here  to  meet  with  me  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  what  plans,  if  any,  they  have  for  re- 
ducing deaths  and  for  reducing  disabilities 
and  for  extending  research  in  that  direction. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  can  pull  together 
these  men  and  if  we  can  hold  such  a  meeting 
and  follow  it  up  with  having  them  have 
meetings  with  other  experts  in  the  50  States 
in  these  particular  fields,  and  then  come  back 
and  meet  with  me  3  months  later — when  I 
take  that  checksheet  and  see  just  what  they 
have,  like  when  you  take  a  car  in  to  get  it 
filled  wdth— the  tires  filled  and  the  radiator 
checked  and  all  those  things — we  will  go 
down  their  checklist  and  we  will  see  w^hat 
specific  efforts  they  are  going  to  make  to 
reduce  deaths  among  the  leading  killers, 
especially  arteriosclerosis  of  the  heart  and  the 
brain,  and  various  forms  of  cancer,  and  to 
reduce  disabilities  such  as  arthritis  and  se- 
vere mental  and  neurological  diseases  or 
illness. 

You  know  it  is  only  since  1945  that  death 
from  tuberculosis  has  ceased  to  be  consid- 
ered the  will  of  God.  And  it  is  only  since 
the  early  fifties  and  the  development  of  the 
Salk  vaccine  that  polio  Is  no  longer  striking 
terror  in  the  heart  of  every  mother,  every 
parent,  in  this  country. 
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Now  actually  a  great  deal  of  basic  research 
has  been  done.  I  have  been  participating  in 
the  appropriations  for  years  in  this  field. 
But  I  think  the  time  has  now  come  to  zero 
in  on  the  targets  by  trying  to  get  this  knowl- 
edge fully  applied.  There  are  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  on 
laboratory  research  that  may  be  made  useful 
to  human  beings  here  if  large-scale  trials  on 
patients  are  initiated  in  promising  areas. 
Now  Presidents,  in  my  judgment,  need  to 
show  more  interest  in  what  the  specific  re- 
sults of  medical  research  are  during  their 
lifetime,  during  their  administration.  I  am 
going  to  show  an  interest  in  the  results. 
Whether  we  get  any  or  not  I  am  going  to 
show  an  interest  in  them. 

And  I  hope  that  meeting  with  the  head 
of  the  NIH  and  the  individual  institute  di- 
rectors might  energize — or  make  a  contribu- 
tion, I  guess,  is  a  better  way  to  put  it,  to  plans 
for  specific  results.  And  that  is,  specific  re- 
sults in  the  decline  in  deaths  and  disabilities. 

At  present,  a  very  small  percentage  of  re- 
search money  is  spent  on  clinical  research  to 
test  new  drugs  and  treatments  on  human 
beings.  And  until  we  do  this,  we  won't 
have  any  major  new  ways  of  reducing  deaths 
and  disabilities.  But  after  I  have  heard 
plans  which  may  not  be  specific  toda}^,  I  will 
then  ask  these  men  to  return  to  me  to  give 
me  more  concrete  proposals  and  recommen- 
dations that  they  have  received  from  you 
and  from  their  own  knowledge,  say,  in  3 
months.  And  then  I  would  hope  that  for 
whatever  time  is  allotted  me  in  the  White 
House,  that  about  every  6  months  we  could 
come  back  and  see  what  progress  we  are 
making.  Because  these  men  are  now  re- 
sponsible for  over  a  billion  dollars  of  re- 
search and  training  money.  And  I  want 
them  to  be  sure  that  they  have  the  best 
defined  programs  and  goals  that  can  be 
originated  in  this  country. 


To  do  what?  To  prolong  the  prime  of 
life  for  all  of  our  people.  Now,  if  I  can 
hold  two  or  three  such  meetings,  I  feel  that 
with  the  deep  sympathy  and  interest  and 
leadership  of  the  President,  we  will  be  able 
to  get  more  results  for  the  survival  of  our 
people  than  anyone  else  has  ever  done  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Think  about  what 
a  laudable  objective  that  is! 

I  would  like  to  start  children  to  school 
earlier.  I  would  like  to  keep  them  there 
longer.  I  would  like  for  them  to  be  pre- 
pared better.  And  I  would  like  to  lose  fewer 
of  them  when  they  discover  America,  and 
keep  all  those  that  discover  America  living 
as  long  as  possible — and  living  in  a  whole- 
some and  constructive  and  happy  atmosphere 
as  long  as  possible. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  walk  into 
a  home  where  a  person  that  is  93  years  old 
can  go  into  his  shower  in  his  wheelchair  and 
turn  it  on  by  himself,  or  where  a  crippled 
lady  who  is  84  does  not  have  to  bend  over 
to  open  the  refrigerator  because  It  is  on  a 
platform  especially  designed  for  her. 

So  I  want  to  see  us  use  all  the  knowledge 
we  can — to  better  prepare  our  children  so 
they  are  better  prepared  as  our  adults,  and 
their  eyes  are  tested,  and  their  teeth  tested, 
and  that  their  mental  retardation  problems 
are  detected  early,  so  that  we  can  save  at 
least  a  part  of  this  great  waste. 

Do  you  know  we  are  taking  in  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10  billion  more  this  year 
than  I  thought  we  would  take  in  a  few 
months  ago?  (I  said  in  the  neighborhood; 
that  gives  me  flexibility,  I  hope,  because  we 
really  don't  know  until  we  get  the  income 
tax  payments  calculated.  But  we  are  going 
to  take  in  several  billion  more.) 

That  is  a  wonderful  feeling — to  have  that 
much  more  coming  in.  Now  why  is  it 
com.ing  in?  Because  more  people  are  work- 
ing.   They   are   being   paid   more   money. 
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And  as  this  unemployment  is  reduced,  as 
their  skills  are  developed,  as  they  are  up- 
graded, as  they  are  promoted,  as  they  earn 
more — then  we  get  more.  And  that  gives 
you  more  to  do  this  research  to  prolong  life 
and  to  better  educate  people. 

And  v^hat  we  are  doing  in  this  country  is 
contagious.  It  is  spreading  to  other  areas 
of  the  world.  I  can't  imagine  any  field  of 
endeavor,  unless  it  is  preaching  or  teaching 
or  public  life,  that  can  be  as  satisfying  as 
healing  the  sick  and  ministering  to  their 
needs — and  seeing  that  in  this  country. 

Look  at  the  problem  we  have  in  Vietnam. 
They  earn  $65  a  year  and  they  die  at  35. 
That  is  their  average  life  expectancy.  But 
because  of  the  leadership  of  you  and  your 
profession  and  your  group,  our  life  expect- 
ancy, because  we're  Americans,  is  more  than 
doubled. 

We  can't  be  satisfied  with  that.  We  are 
going  on  and  do  a  better  job.  And  the  first 
Job  we  are  going  to  get  on  with  is  medical 
care,  July  i.  And  then  there  are  going  to 
be  other  and  equally  important  develop- 
ments down  the  road. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  coming. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:10  a.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House  before  a  meeting 
attended  by  approximately  300  representatives  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  American  Hos- 


pital Association,  and  State  medical  and  hospital 
associations.  In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner, 
and  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 

During  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to  Rep- 
resentative Cecil  R.  King  of  California,  who  along 
with  Senator  Anderson  sponsored  the  Medicare  bill 
in  Congress,  Sam  Rayburn,  Representative  from 
Texas  1913-1961,  who  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  1 940-1 947,  1 949-1 953, 
1 955-1 961,  and  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  of  New  York  City 
who  developed  the  first  effective  vaccine  against 
poliomj^elitis. 

The  meeting  of  medical  leaders  was  announced 
by  the  White  House  on  June  3,  1966.  The  release 
stated  that  the  June  15  meeting  would  be  the  last  of 
a  series  of  consultations  with  the  health  community 
held  over  the  past  year.  During  the  past  year,  the 
White  House  added,  Government  officials  had  par- 
ticipated in  conferences  with  more  than  2,000  local 
medical  organizations  and  had  held  hundreds  of 
working  sessions  with  medical,  hospital,  and  other 
groups  to  develop  guidelines  for  the  program. 

The  release  noted  that  the  i-day  working  session 
would  include  panel  discussions  of  problems  which 
might  arise  in  certain  communities  with  high  pro- 
portions of  older  persons.  The  release  also  an- 
nounced that  the  President  had  asked  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a 
special  around-the-clock  Medicare  information  serv- 
ice at  Social  Security  headquarters  in  Baltimore  to 
deal  with  any  problems  arising  under  the  Medicare 
program,  and  that  Social  Security  district  offices 
would  be  prepared  to  respond  to  inquiries  from  any 
beneficiary,  physician,  hospital  administrator,  or 
other  individual  (2  Weekly  Comp.  Pres.  Docs., 
P-  730). 

For  the  President's  statement  following  a  meeting 
with  health  officials,  see  Item  293. 


272    Remarks  to  Members  of  a  Goodwill  Delegation 
From  Austria.    June  15,  1966 


Mr.  Flajni\,  Ambassador  Riddleberger,  Am- 
bassador Lemberger,  Senator  Ful  bright, 
Members  of  the  Congress,  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Austrian  delegation,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

As  an  American  I  was  very  proud  as  I 
listened  to  Mr.  Flajnik's  remarks  a  moment 
ago.  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  thing  for  the 
United  States  of  ^\merica  to  have  partici- 


pated in  the  economic  miracle  of  Austria. 

It  is  a  very  great  thing  for  the  Western 
community  that  Austrian  politics  have 
evolved  in  a  peaceful  and  constructive  direc- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  very  great  thing  for  our 
world  that  the  major  powers  were  able  to 
work  out  a  fair  and  a  reasonable  treaty  which 
guarantees  Austrian  independence. 

These  are  milestones  in  the  quest  for  peace. 
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But  we  in  this  country  feel  humble  in  the 
face  of  that  history.  We  are  v/ell  aware  who 
are  the  real  heroes  in  this  story.  While  the 
Marshall  plan  did  help  provide  some  of  the 
financial  resources  that  were  needed  during 
that  time,  we  know  that  the  real  heart  of 
this  effort — the  backbone  of  it  all — was  the 
strength,  the  fortitude,  and  the  endurance  of 
the  Austrian  people. 

We  stood  here  and  watched  with  great 
admiration  as  they  transformed  the  ruins  of 
war  into  a  modern  and  prosperous  nation. 
We  did  try  to  help  where  we  could  and 
when  we  could.  But  the  spirit  and  the 
energy  which  rebuilt  your  cities  and  factories 
and  roads  and  schools  were  yours.  That  is 
something  we  need  to  recognize. 

That  is  the  only  way  that  nations  are  really 
built — through  their  own  efforts.  It  is  a 
long  and  sometimes  difficult  way.  But  to- 
day's Austria  is  ample  proof  that  it  can  be 
done — that  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

Most  of  all,  the  postwar  history  of  Austria 
is  a  source  of  great  encouragement.  For  the 
Austria  of  1945  the  confrontation  of  the 
great  powers  presented  a  danger  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  peace  in  Europe.  For  years  Austria 
hung  in  that  balance  called  the  cold  war. 
For  years  there  was  doubt  that  settlement 
was  even  possible.  It  seemed  neither  side 
could  afford  to  trust  the  other  to  permit  a 
guarantee  of  independence  and  neutrality. 
Negotiations  at  first  produced  only  failure 
and  deadlock.  Time  and  again  success 
slipped  through  our  fingers. 

Finally,  after  years  of  negotiation — after 
nearly  400  meetings  with  Soviet  representa- 
tives, reason  prevailed.  On  May  15,  1955, 
the  treaty  was  signed. 

We  learned  that  reconciliation  does  not 
always  come  quickly.  But  we  also  learned 
that  if  we  are  patient  and  sustain  our  com- 
mitments, if  we  maintain  our  efforts,  and  if 
we  are  certain  of  our  principles — but  willing 


always  to  negotiate  as  reasonable  men — then 
fair  and  just  solutions  can  usually  be  found. 

So  today,  11  years  later,  we  meet  here  to 
observe  and  to  comment  on  the  benefits  of 
this  setdement.  Despite  limited  natural  re- 
sources and  a  very  long  history  of  economic 
hardship,  Austria  has  today  almost  elimi- 
nated poverty.  It  has  created  a  system  of 
social  security  that  is  unparalleled  in  the 
world.  It  has  raised  per  capita  income  from 
$417  in  1948  to  $1,262  in  1965,  an  increase 
of  300  percent.  It  has  been  a  force  for  good 
in  the  international  organizations  and  in 
the  other  less  developed  parts  of  our  world. 
It  has  exercised  always  a  moderadng  influ- 
ence on  East- West  relations. 

Austria,  I  think,  is  an  example  of  how 
unfinished  business  of  peace  in  Europe  can 
be  attained  through  reason,  patience,  under- 
standing, and  determination,  all  based  on 
strength  and  unity. 

Austria  is  proof  that  intractable  problems 
between  the  East  and  the  West  can  be  re- 
solved at  the  expense  of  no  nations  or 
peoples. 

The  wounds  of  recent  European  history,  it 
is  true,  are  deep.  And  they  will  not  heal 
overnight — nor  do  we  expect  them  to. 

But  change  is  the  one  certitude  in  a 
changing  world.  The  logic  of  history  and 
economics — yes,  indeed,  of  survival — should 
in  due  time  move  us  all  toward  an  increasing 
sense  of  mutual  interests  and  inter-depend- 
ence. As  this  awareness  increases,  nations, 
hopefully,  v/ill  abandon  the  idea  that  ideol- 
ogies and  parochial  advantages  can  ever 
really  be  imposed  by  force. 

Our  own  posture  toward  the  East,  I  hope, 
is  clear.  As  I  told  a  group  of  our  Polish 
friends  who  met  here  just  a  very  few  weeks 
ago,  "We  will  encourage  every  constructive 
enrichment  of  the  human,  cultural,  and 
commercial  ties  between  Eastern  Europe 
and   the  West."    We  have  worked   aloncr 
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these  lines  for  some  time.  We  have  made 
some  progress.    And  we  will  continue. 

In  the  past  year,  for  example,  a  few  of  the 
less  known  efforts: 

— Educational  and  cultural  exchanges 
with  Czechoslovakia  have  almost  doubled. 
Exchanges  with  Rumania  are  up  about  a 
third. 

— Our  universities  have  signed  new  and 
expanded  exchange  programs  with  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary. 

— An  American  airline  has  opened  the 
first  direct  American  service  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  almost  20  years. 

— Rumania  has  allowed  several  hundred 
dual  nationals  and  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens 
to  join  their  loved  ones  here  in  our  country. 

— ^For  the  past  2  years  the  United  States 
has  participated  in  the  annual  Budapest 
Industrial  Fair. 

— Our  trade  with  Czechoslovakia  rose 
from  $24  million  in  1964  to  $44  million  the 
next  year,  1965. 

— Peaceful  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  up  to  I87  million  in  1965  as  against 
$54  million  the  year  before — a  hopeful  sign; 
an  encouraging  sign. 

— American  exports  to  Rumania  rose  from 
$1  million  in  1963  to  $6^/2  million  last  year. 

— The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  now  accept  East  European  bank  guaran- 
tees for  credit  up  to  3  years  on  exports  of 
our  farm  products. 

— The  Yugoslavs  have  been  making  a 
root-and-branch  economic  reform— -helped 
by  the  sale  of  American  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts, export-import  guarantees,  and  loan  re- 
payment extensions.  Now  their  factories 
are  competing  with  each  other  in  the  market- 
place and  increasingly  with  producers  from 
abroad. 

—Early  last  month  I  called  for  a  treaty  to 
keep  the  moon  free  for  exploration  and  use 
by  us  all,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  celestial 


bodies  for  weapons,  for  weapons  tests,  and 
for  military  maneuvers.  I  acknowledge  the 
leadership  of  Ambassador  Waldheim,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Outer 
Space  Committee. 

I  reviewed  this  only  last  evening  in  the 
White  House  with  Ambassador  Goldberg 
and  others  at  the  reception  for  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  a  treaty 
very  much  along  the  same  lines.  So  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  and  proud  to  tell  you  and 
happy  to  tell  you  that  we  are  encouraged 
that — we  hope  that  negotiations  looking  to- 
ward agreements  can  be  started  at  an  early 
date  and  without  great  delay. 

I  do  not  want  to  overemphasize  or  to  ex- 
aggerate. No  one  of  these  steps  by  itself 
will  heal  the  wounds  of  the  years  gone  by. 
But  we  are  on  a  journey  which  will  not  end 
today  or  even  in  this  decade.  And  I  do 
believe  that  this  journey  is  the  right  course 
for  us  to  take.  I  do  think  each  of  these  steps 
that  I  have  enumerated,  each  of  these  ex- 
changes, will  produce  better  understanding, 
and  will  finally  lead  us  to  a  solution  that  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ones  that  have 
been  practiced  in  times  gone  by. 

We  are  going  to  take  new  steps  to  consult 
with  our  allies  in  the  days  ahead.  We  are 
determined  not  to  cease  our  efforts  just  be- 
cause we  have  problems  and  because  difficul- 
ties arise  or  because  frustrations  abound.  In 
the  course  of  things  these  are  expected. 
They  will  diminish  as  the  hope  of  unity  in 
Europe  increases. 

We  of  the  West  must  maintain  our  funda- 
mental unity  of  purpose  while  we  constantly 
search  for  areas  of  common  understanding 
with  the  East.  I  hope  to  provide  some 
leadership  in  that  direction. 

We  must  remain  strong  so  that  weakness 
never  tempts  the  ambitious. 
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The  division  that  has  plagued  Europe  over 
the  past  two  decades  is  slowly  giving  way, 
I  believe,  to  new  possibilities  for  understand- 
ing and  to  new  possibilities  for  cooperation. 
I  think  your  visit  here  is  another  evidence  of 
that.  So  let  us  reach  for  those  possibilities 
that  are  at  hand.  And  let  us  work  to  create 
new  opportunities  along  the  way. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  you  could  come 
our  way.  We  know  that  you  will  leave 
more  than  you  will  take  with  you,  but  we 
hope  that  in  what  you  leave  and  what  you 
take  Vv^ill  be  a  promise  for  humanity  and  will 
be  certainly  worth  the  effort  and  the  expense 
that  has  gone  into  it. 

We  are  delighted  that  you  could  spend 
this  time  in  our  Rose  Garden  here.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  clouds  didn't  cover  up  the  sun 
a  litde  bit.    I  am  afraid  the  heat  may  be  a 


litde  unbearable  at  the  noon  hour.    We  have 
so  enjoyed  your  coming  and  I  look  forward 
to  a  little  brief  visit  with  each  of  you. 
Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:35  p.m.  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House  to  a  group  of  30 
Austrian  business  and  professional  men  who  were 
visiting  the  United  States  on  a  goodwill  tour.  In 
his  opening  words  he  referred  to  Bruno  Flajnik, 
spokesman  for  the  group,  James  W.  Riddleberger, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Austria,  Ernst  Lemberger, 
Austrian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  Sen- 
ator J.  W.  Fulbright  of  Arkansas,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Later  he 
referred  to  Kurt  Waldheim,  Austrian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations. 

On  behalf  of  the  delegation,  Mr.  Flajnik  presented 
the  President  with  a  "ceremonial  sword  of  peace" 
which,  he  said,  would  serve  as  a  symbol  of  Austria's 
role  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  of  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  world  affairs  today. 

For  the  President's  remarks  at  the  ceremony 
commemorating  Poland's  national  and  Christian 
millennium,  see  Item  200. 


273     Remarks  to  the  Delegates  to  a  Conference  of  State 
Legislative  Leaders.    June  i6,  1966 


Governor  Bryant  and  distinguished  legisla- 
tors: 

I  hope  all  of  you  have  seated  yourselves; 
I  think  it  is  asking  enough  of  you  to  sit  out 
in  this  sun  without  asking  you  to  stand  and 
listen  to  a  speech.  We  would  have  you  in 
the  East  Room  except  for  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  million-odd  visitors  happen  to  be 
going  through  there  at  this  time  of  day  and 
we  do  not  want  to  cut  them  ofl  because  we 
might  get  a  resolution  in  that  connection  if 
we  did ! 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  coming  here 
to  Washington  to  participate  in  this  con- 
ference in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  role  of 
a  legislator  is  one  that  is  very  familiar  to  me. 
I  grew  up  in  that  tradition.  My  father  was 
elected  to  the  Texas  Legislature  4  years  be- 
fore I  discovered  America.  And  he  com- 
pleted his  service  there  in  the  early  twenties. 


So  I  had  some  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  a  legislator  during  my  formative  years. 

Automobiles,  at  that  time,  were  a  novelty 
in  our  country.  And  I  remember  how  my 
father  traveled  back  and  forth  to  Austin  in 
a  horse  and  buggy.  And  I  think  that  we 
could  truly  say  that  during  that  period  it  was 
really  horse  and  buggy  government. 

But  we  had  our  problems  and  our  chal- 
lenges. They  were  anti-prohibition  and 
anti-Klan  and  anti-women  suffrage  and  all 
those  things  in  those  days.  They  have 
changed  some  now,  and  the  20th  century 
and  the  problems  of  1966  are  somewhat 
different. 

But  having  been  in  the  legislative  at- 
mosphere in  Washington  for  35  years,  with 
the  background  that  I  have,  I  think  you  can 
understand  why  I  am  anxious  to  have  you 
come  here.     Because  I  think  we  are  entering 
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a  new  era  of  relations  between  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Government.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  prove  that  federalism,  America's 
unique  contribution  to  political  science,  will 
be  equal  to  the  challenges  that  face  us  in  the 
20th  century. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  State 
governments  have  become  obsolete,  that  they 
have  failed  to  meet  their  challenge.  But  if 
we  admit  such  failure  we  admit  that  the 
American  system  has  failed.  And  I  think 
that  you  know  and  I  know  that  that  is  not 
true. 

So,  if  we  come  here  together  and  reason 
together,  and  exchange  viewpoints  and  ac- 
cept facts,  and  draw  conclusions  and  make 
recommendations,  we  can  prove,  I  think, 
that  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
can  join  together  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
insure  all  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment which  our  age  demands. 

Now  that  is  not  an  easy  task.  And  I 
realize  that  the  domestic  approaches  are  not 
always  at  that  moment  as  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  States,  by  the  counties,  by 
tlie  cities,  by  the  homefolks,  as  they  are  when 
they  are  presented. 

Yesterday  I  talked  to  a  group  about  med- 
ical care.  And  if  I  had  made  the  observa- 
tions 20  years  ago  about  medical  care  that 
I  made  yesterday,  I  would  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  Capitol.  It  has  taken  a  good  long 
period  of  time  for  our  people,  all  of  them, 
to  see  and  accept  that  development.  So  has 
it  taken  them  a  good  long  time  to  really  see 
and  accept  and  embrace  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  took  us  a  good  period  of  time  to  see  them 
formulated,  and  to  see  them  guaranteed, 
and  to  see  them  preserved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  court  works  on 
them  every  day  to  see  that  they  are  not 
chipped  away.  I  do  not  have  time  to  go 
into  it  with  you  in  detail  this  morning,  but 
I  would  hope  that  this  Government  in  this 


time,  in  our  time,  would  be  remembered 
for  its  own  particular  Bill  of  Rights.  I  think 
that  a  citizen  of  America — black  or  white  or 
brown,  Catholic  or  Jew  or  Baptist  or  Protes- 
tant, any  kind,  north  or  south,  east  or  west, 
farmer  or  cab  driver — I  think  that  he  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  be  free,  and  to  break 
it  down  in  some  detail,  I  would  say  that  is 
the  right  to  vote — unchallenged,  unintimi- 
dated,  unblackmailed,  unhandcufled. 

He  ought  to  have  that  right.  He  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  eat  in  any  public  cafe. 
He  ought  to  have  the  right  to  sleep  where 
the  public  is  welcome.  He  shouldn't  have 
to  drive  night  after  night  to  try  to  find  a  bed, 
because  his  religion  is  such  or  his  color  is 
such  that  he  cannot  be  accepted  because  of 
the  peculiarities  of  someone  who  holds  him 
out — themselves  out  to  serve  the  public.  So 
I  think  he  ought  to  have  a  right  to  be  free. 

I  think  every  child  born  in  this  country 
ought  to  have  a  right  to  all  the  education 
he  can  take.  Now  we  are  debating  whether 
it  should  start  at  4  years  old  or  6  years  old, 
or  whatever  age.  That  is  a  detail  we  can 
work  out.  But  I  do  believe  that  we,  in  our 
time,  can  and  have  and  must  do  something 
about  the  right  of  every  child  to  get  all  the 
education  he  can  take. 

I  am  not  interested  in  the  image  or  the 
appearance  of  it.  I  am  interested  in  the 
accomplishment  and  the  achievement.  I 
am  interested  in  the  results  we  obtain. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing  in  that  field? 
We  passed  the  Elementary  School  Act.  It 
was  pretty  difficult  getting  it  passed.  I  have 
been  around  here  for  30  years  hearing  people 
talk  about  Federal  aid  to  schools.  And  it 
has  been  generally  opposed  by  very  vocifer- 
ous people. 

The  Jewish  organizations — I  went  out 
and  made  a  speech  to  B'nai  B'rith,  and  the 
next  morning  they  resolved  against  my 
elementary  school  bill.    I  was  like  the  law- 
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yer  who  said  he  made  the  greatest  speech 
that  he  ever  made  in  his  Hfetime  before  the 
jury.  He  was  asked,  *'What  did  they  do  to 
your  client?"  And  he  said,  "They  hung 
him." 

I  thought  at  one  time  that  I  had  the  Cath- 
olics where  they  would  go  along  with  the 
school  bill,  only  to  find  that  the  subcommit- 
tee didn't  think  so  at  all.  And  just  about 
the  time  I  had  it  all  put  together,  one  of  my 
Baptist  friends  called  up  and  said  that  he 
wanted  me  to  know  that  he  thought  the  Pope 
had  taken  over  Washington  and  they 
couldn't  go  along  with  that  bill,  either. 

One  of  my  secretaries  told  him  that  I 
couldn't  talk  then.  He  said,  "Why?"  She 
said,  "He  is  out  talking  to  Dr.  Graham — he 
is  swimming  with  Dr.  Graham."  He  said, 
"You  don't  mean  he  is  swimming  in  the 
middle  of  the  day — the  President?"  She 
said,  "Yes,  he  is  out  swimming  before 
lunch."  He  said,  "Who  did  you  say  he  was 
swimming  with?"  She  said,  "Dr.  Graham." 
He  said,  "Our  Billy?"  And  I  think  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Graham  was  here — "our  Billy" 
v/as  here  at  that  time — kind  of  helped  us  to 
put  those  factions  together. 

But,  the  fact  that  the  B'nai  B'rith  and  the 
Catholic  organizations  on  welfare  and  Dr. 
Graham  and  the  Baptists  and  others  finally 
agreed  on  the  elementary  school  bill — it  had 
never  been  done  before — we  have  over  a 
billion  dollars  this  year  going  down  on  the 
basis  of  needs  to  children. 

We  have  a  vocational  education  bill.  We 
have  a  higher  education  bill.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  America,  a  poor  child 
that  has  the  qualifications,  who  has  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  course  of  study — that 
child  can  either  get  a  job  to  go  to  college, 
can  get  a  loan  to  go  to  college,  or  can  get  a 
scholarship  to  go  to  college.  Now  that  has 
never  existed  before,  so  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  right  to  all  the  education  we  can  take. 


The  right  to  good  health  in  this  country, 
I  think  is  another  right  that  diis  Govern- 
ment— Democrats  and  Republicans,  inde- 
pendents and  progressives,  reactionaries  and 
conservatives,  and  liberals  and  radicals — 
all  of  them  ought  to  join  together  in  the 
right  to  good  health.  And  we  are  trying  to 
do  everything  we  can  about  it. 

We  have  roughly  18  million  people  who 
are  going  to  have  hospital  treatment  avail- 
able to  them,  medical  treatment  available  to 
them,  nursing  home  treatment  available  to 
them,  medicines  available  to  them.  Most 
of  you  are  not  65.  But  I  imagine  most  of 
you  have  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  or  a  grandma 
who  is  65.  And  you  must  know  what  a 
relief  it  is  for  them  to  have  the  feeling 
that  without  bothering  their  son-in-law  or 
brother-in-law  they  can  go  in,  not  as  a 
charity  patient,  or  not  because  some  mayor 
has  called  up  and  said,  "We  will  let  them 
occupy  a  bed  down  here  that  the  city  will 
pay  for."  But  they  can  go  in  with  their 
card  and  have  hospital  care  and  nursing  care 
and  medical  care. 

Now,  we  have  a  billion  dollars  that  we 
are  spending  on  medical  research  so  that 
the  time  will  come  when  our  life  expectancy 
will  not  be  70  years,  but  will  be  materially 
increased.  I  have  spent  the  morning  talk- 
ing to  some  very  exciting  people:  Ambassa- 
dor Porter,  who  is  just  here  from  Vietnam 
(he  is  the  principal  deputy  to  Ambassador 
Lodge — he  is  in  charge  of  our  civil  pro- 
gram out  there)  and  Mr.  Robert  Komer, 
who  is  a  top  mian  on  my  Security  Council 
staff  in  charge  of  Vietnam  matters. 

We  have  two  phases  of  the  war  out  there. 
I  am  going  to  let  you  in  on  a  secret.  You 
have  heard  just  about  the  military  phase; 
this  other  has  been  kept  under  wraps.  We 
do  not  know  much  about  it,  because  Captain 
Carpenter  giving  an  order  to  come  in  to 
bomb  his  position  is  much  more  dramatic 
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than  some  fellow  that  is  washing  up  the  kids, 
and  treating  their  wounds,  and  teaching 
them  to  read  and  write — a  Marine  who  has 
fought  all  day,  that  is  working  all  night  to 
help  in  these  things. 

But  we  are  doing  a  great  job  there  on 
health.  And  what  we  are  doing  on  educa- 
tion, and  on  health,  and  on  conservation,  and 
on  beautification,  and  on  housing,  and  on 
slums  in  this  country  is  contagious.  And 
it  is  moving  to  other  countries.  It  is  setting 
an  example  for  other  countries. 

In  Vietnam  today  the  average  citizen  dies 
at  35 — at  the  age  of  35!  Now  because  of 
what  we  have  done — all  these  domestic  pro- 
grams that  a  lot  of  people  don't  approve  of 
when  they  start,  and  they  got  a  lot  of  holes, 
you  can  run  a  wagon  through  them  some- 
times, until  you  get  them  perfected.  So 
did  the  veteran's  pension.  So  did  the  bonus. 
So  did  social  security.  So  did  agriculture 
conservation.  So  did  REA.  I  remember 
the  great  weaknesses  we  had  in  that  pro- 
gram the  first  year.  But  who  would  re- 
peal REA  and  social  security  and  school 
lunch  and  those  things  now? 

So  we  are  trying  to  put  some  of  those 
things  in — not  just  in  this  country  but  in 
other  countries.  We  have  distributed  11 
million  schoolbooks  to  the  children  of  Viet- 
nam, in  this  nation  of  14  million,  already. 
We  have  doubled  their  rice  production.  We 
are  going  to  materially  increase  their  life 
expectancy.  And  when  Uncle  Sam  leaves 
that  country — and  it  can't  be  too  soon  to 
suit  us — we  hope  that  we  can  provide  all  the 
help  they  need  until  they  are  able  to  take 
over  themselves.  Then  that  we  can  come 
back  home  just  as  we  have  on  every  other 
effort  that  we  have  made  in  that  direction, 
and  let  them  carry  on  and  develop.  But 
one  thing  you  can  be  sure  of:  We  are  going 
to  make  a  material  contribution  to  tlieir 
education,  to  their  production,  to  their  way 


of  life,  to  their  health,  to  increasing  their 
life  expectancy. 

So  these  rights — the  right  to  be  free,  the 
right  to  receive  all  the  education  you  can 
take,  the  right  to  good  health,  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  conservation  and  scenic 
beauty,  as  you  are  seeing  here  in  the  first 
house  of  the  land,  but  I  would  like  to  see  in 
every  city  and  county  and  courtyard  and 
city  hall  and  State  yard  in  this  Capital — all 
of  those  things  are  making  progress  in  this 
country  and  I  think  are  spilling  over  into 
other  nations. 

Why?  Because  an  essential,  basic  part  of 
our  defense  of  this  country  is  to  serve  notice 
on  all  the  people  who  live  in  this  world  with 
us  that  gangsterism  and  aggression  and  force 
are  not  to  be  rewarded. 

Now  we  were  hesitant  to  do  that  in  World 
War  II  when  Hitler  went  through  Poland. 
We  thought  we  could  sit  that  one  out.  We 
had  a  lot  of  the  fathers  of  that  time  who  said 
it  was  not  our  concern.  They  carried 
umbrellas  around  saying  that  we  had  been 
to  Europe  to  save  democracy  in  World  War 
I,  and  that  we  shouldn't  get  involved  in 
World  War  II. 

But  we  find  that  when  an  aggressor  is  on 
the  march,  when  a  conqueror  is  out  to  sub- 
jugate, that  he  doesn't  just  eliminate  the 
most  desirable.  We  have  what  other  people 
want.  And  if  they  develop  the  strength 
and  the  power  to  take  it,  don't  you  think  they 
won't!  So,  in  due  time,  almost  too  late — 
when  I  think  of  some  of  the  problems  I  have 
now,  I  am  rather  thankful  they  are  not  any 
more  than  they  are  because  I  remember  in 
August  before  Pearl  Harbor  in  December, 
that  President  Roosevelt  had  a  Congress  that 
voted  203  to  202  to  extend  the  draft — ^by 
only  one  vote.  And  I  think  what  the  con- 
sequences would  have  been  if  we  had  sent 
the  Army  home! 

But  we  had  men  in  the  Senate  at  that 
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time,  that  were  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  said  they  had  better  in- 
formation than  the  President.  Thank  good- 
ness the  President  had  that  one-vote  margin! 
And  I  am  not  sure  that  some  higher  force 
didn't  contribute  to  it.  Because  I  thought 
I  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  in  July  of 
that  year,  but  they  counted  down  there 
about  a  w^eek  and  I  was  finally  defeated  for 
the  Senate  1,311  votes.  I  had  to  return  to 
my  Flouse  seat.  And  I  was  there  to  cast  i 
of  those  203  votes  that  did  not  send  the 
Army  home. 

So  when  you  come  in  here  today  in  this 
period  of  time  when  we  are  trying  to  guar- 
antee not  only  our  Bill  of  Rights  but  our 
rights  to  good  health,  our  rights  to  educa- 
tion, our  rights  to  be  free,  our  rights  to  enjoy 
ourselves  and  raise  our  families  in  good 
environments,  and  our  rights  to  liberty  and 
freedom — it  means  we  cannot  have  those 
rights  unless  we  try  to  help  other  people 
preserve  them,  too. 

So  we  say  to  any  other  would-be  con- 
queror: When  and  if  you  attempt  by  force 
to  subjugate  people,  you  will  meet  the  United 
States  of  America. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles 
presented  to  the  Congress  a  commitment  of 
that  kind  and  the  Congress  entered  into  it 
82  to  I. 

And  we  were  called  upon  to  perform  on 
that  commitment  when  aggression  started. 
We  are  now  doing  our  best  to  provide  the 
maximum  amount  of  deterrence  v/ith  the 
minimum  amount  of  loss. 

We  have  lost  over  2,000  men  who  have  died 
in  battle  in  Vietnam  this  year — 2,000.  We 
lost  50,000  on  our  highways  last  year.  But 
would  that  we  had  not  lost  any! 

But  we  cannot  tell  what  the  days  ahead 
hold  for  us.  We  know  they  are  going  to  be 
difficult.  We  know  they  are  going  to  re- 
quire sacrifice.     Everything  we  have  ever 


done  in  our  history  to  preserve  freedom  has 
required  it.  But  we  are  going  to  continue 
on,  to  carry  out  our  military  effort  to  prevent 
that  deterrent — and  our  civil  effort  to  educate 
and  to  improve  the  health  and  to  give  the 
training  and  to  increase  the  production  on 
the  civil  side  of  the  people  in  that  country. 

And  I  am  very  grateful — I  didn't  know 
you  had  a  resolution  considered.  I  get  a 
good  many  resolutions  and  it  is  always  heart- 
ening when  I  get  one  like  this.  I  hear  a  lot 
about  petitions  these  days.  That  is  a  right 
that  we  all  enjoy  and  that  we  freely  exercise. 

But  I  am  delighted  that  as  a  result  of 
your  judgments  and  your  deliberations  and 
your  experiences,  that  you  w^ould  feel  that 
you  would  want  to  pass  a  resolution  such  as 
I  had  read  to  me. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  just  returned  from  a 
NATO  conference  in  Brussels.  We  regret 
very  much  that  General  de  Gaulle  has  felt 
it  necessary  to  express  himself  as  he  has. 
We  have  accepted  what  he  has  said  more  In 
sorrow  than  In  anger.  And  we,  and  our 
other  allies  In  NATO — the  14 — have  met 
and  have  reached  judgments  which  are  In 
the  process  of  being  executed. 

We  hope  in  due  time  that  events  will 
prove  that  those  judgments  are  wise.  We 
believe  in  collective  security  and  we  are 
going  to  make  whatever  contribution  to  it 
we  can.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  met  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India  and  with  the  President  of  Pakistan. 
And  we  think  we  have  made  a  contribution 
to  trying  to  bring  about  better  understanding 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  just  completed  a  year  of  trial  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Under  a  provi- 
sional government,  we  have  said  to  all  the 
would-be  conquerors  that  you  cannot,  by 
force,  come  in  and  set  up  governments  and 
enslave  people.    We  will  provide  the  assist- 
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ance  that  is  necessary  through  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  in  cooperation  with 
our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  to  make 
this  hemisphere  safe  from  would-be  con- 
querors, and  allow  the  people,  themselves,  to 
select  their  own  type  of  government.  And 
in  a  free  election,  with  numerous  observers 
from  all  factions,  by  a  majority  in  excess  of 
over  200,000,  a  President  has  been  chosen, 
and  will  be  installed. 

So  the  hemisphere  is  making  progress. 
Two  and  a  half  years  ago  our  per  capita 
growth  was  i  percent  in  this  hemisphere. 
It  is  now  in  excess  of  2^/2  • 

I  had  a  group  of  African  diplomats  in  last 
week.  We  are  very  concerned  with  their 
problems.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
help  those  newly  born  nations  achieve  not 
only  the  independence  that  they  have  so 
long  sought  and  desired,  but  during  this 
growing  period  to  help  them  by  more  ma- 
terial means  establish  stability.  So  when 
you  look  at  Europe,  when  you  look  at  Africa, 
when  you  look  at  Asia,  we  have  a  great  deal 
to  be  thankful  for. 

We  are  moving  ahead.  We  are  making 
progress.  Our  Nation  can  be  proud  of  what 
it  is  doing  there  as  well  as  what  it  is  doing 
here.  In  no  period  of  our  national  history 
have  we  made  more  progress  in  the  field  of 
education  and  health  and  conservation  than 
we  have  made  in  the  sixties.  And  in  all  of 
that  effort  we  welcome  your  cooperation  and 
v/e  welcome  your  support — and  we  think  as 
a  result  of  your  meeting  here  that  good 
things  v/ill  flow  from  it. 

I  propose  to  submit  to  the  Congress  this 
next  session — I  have  90  measures  I  have 
submitted  this  time,  I  have  only  had  60  of 
them  acted  upon  by  the  House  committee. 
I  met  with  their  chairman  yesterday.  So 
I  do  not  think  I  will  submit  much  more  this 
session — may  have  one  or  two  extra  things. 
But,  next  year  I  am  going  to  submit  to  Con- 


gress legislation  for  a  management  exchange 
program  that  will  allow  Federal  officials  to 
work  out  arrangements  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  to  give  State  and  local 
officials  a  chance  to  work  at  the  Federal  level. 

We  have  done  some  of  this  by  mutual 
exchange.  But  I  hope  to  have  legislation 
that  will  underwrite  a  program  where  we 
can  bring  all  phases  of  our  Government 
closer  together. 

I  think  the  States  will  have  to  adopt  ap- 
propriate arrangements,  and  I  hope  they  will 
want  to.  We  are  considering,  and  I  solicit 
your  suggestion,  ways  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  help  States  and  cities  in  their 
training  programs  of  junior  officials. 

I  have  already  asked  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  to  report  to  me  before  the  start  of 
the  next  Congress  on  how  we  can  lend  Fed- 
eral support  to  programs  for  training  State 
and  local  executives.  I  find  that  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  the  employees  for  the  Federal 
Government  are  men  who  have  been  trained 
at  the  State  level.  And  I  thank  you  for 
producing  those  men  and  for  making  them 
available  to  us  in  our  military  and  in  our 
civilian  effort. 

Governor  Bryant  has  a  specific  injunction 
and  responsibility  to  not  only  maintain  con- 
tact with  each  of  the  Governors  of  the  50 
States  and  the  Territories,  but  also  to  main- 
tain contact  with  the  legislative  leaders  of 
both  parties  in  those  States. 

We  make  mistakes,  and  we  know  it  and 
we  regret  them.  We  wish  we  could  avoid 
making  them.  Perhaps  if  we  can  hear  from 
you  soon  enough  you  can  correct  them  be- 
fore they  develop  into  very  serious  matters. 
So,  in  the  spirit  of  give  and  take  I  want  you 
to  know  that  we  are  grateful  for  your  coming 
here. 

I  need  all  the  help  I  can  get.  I  am  doing 
my  deadlevel  best  to  provide  this  country 
and  our  people  with  as  good  a  government 
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as  I  am  capable  of.  I  am  doing  the  best  I 
can.  But  I  can  do  better — if  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  if  the  responsible  legislative 
leaders  of  that  State,  will  come  in  and  tell 
me  of  things  that  we  can  do,  and  emphasize 
those  things  more  than  if  they  just  tell  others 
about  tilings  that  we  should  not  have  done. 

No  man  in  public  life — ^and  certainly  not 
one  who  has  reached  the  stage  that  I  am 
in  now — ever  ran  on  a  platform  of  doing 
what  was  wrong.  We  all  think  that  we  are 
doing  right.  But  our  problem  is  not  to  do 
what  is  right.  Our  problem  is  to  know 
what  is  right. 

And  when  you  have  to  look  at  this  prob- 
lem of  120  nations  with  their  diverse  popu- 
lations and  their  backgrounds,  and  their  en- 
vironments and  their  geography,  and  their 
views  and  their  ancient  hatreds  and  their 
traditions,  when  you  have  50  States — and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  people  of  Maine  and 
the  people  of  Mississippi  don*t  always  see 
everything  alike — then  you  must  make  the 
decision  (as  President  Truman  said,  "The 
buck  stops  here")  on  what  is  in  the  national 
interest,  what  is  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number. 

Now  Mr.  Rayburn  used  to  have  a  favorite 
saying  that  any  donkey  could  kick  a  barn 
down,  but  it  took  a  good  carpenter  to  build 
one. 

Yesterday  I  met  with  the  doctors.  The 
day  before  I  met  with  the  bankers.  Today 
I  am  meeting  with  the  legislators.  Tomor- 
row I  will  meet  with  tlie  labor  people.  The 
next  day  I  will  meet  with  the  committee 
chairmen. 

Over  the  weekend  I  met  with  the  legisla- 
tive leaders  of  both  parties  who  felt  the  need 
of  more  meetings  and  who  commented  on 
our  candor.  And  I  told  them  everything 
that  I  knew — all  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
not  only  do  what  is  right  but  we  can  do 
what  is  right  by  knowing  what  is  right.     So 


please  feel  that  you  are  honored  by  your 
people — to  help  your  country  have  the  best 
government  that  it  can  possibly  have  at  every 
level.  And  I  am  trying  to  do  that  without 
regard  to  party,  without  regard  to  prejudice, 
and  without  regard  to  the  passions  of  the 
moment. 

Men  in  this  Government  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  merit.  They  are  given  respon- 
sibility and  they  are  supported.  If  they 
make  mistakes,  I  try  to  correct  them.  And 
we  make  plenty.  But  I  think  that  we  can 
do  a  better  job  if  all  of  you  will  come  in 
here  and  help  us  **build  this  barn." 

I  am  trying,  with  everything  I  have  got,  to 
build  the  best  barn  I  can — to  put  in  this  gold- 
fish bowl  that  is  called  America  the  best 
example  that  we  can  of  what  is  good,  and 
what  is  fair,  and  what  is  just,  and  what  is 
right,  and  something  that  every  other  nation 
would  like  to  emulate. 

And  we  are  charged  \vi\h  many  motiva- 
tions. I  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  the  other 
night  in  New  York — he'd  asked  me  this 
question  why  we  would  be  out  10,000  miles 
fighting  for  14  million  people  so  they  could 
be  free  and  have  liberty. 

And  I  said:  "We  are  not  just  fighting  for 
14  million.  We  are  fighting  for  almost  3 
billion  people  who  also  want  freedom  and 
liberty.  1  know  another  nation  that  you 
are  interested  in  has  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand population,  and  they  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  stand  up  to  conquerors  with  their 
litde  limited  forces  if  we  throw  in  the  towel, 
and  move  out  of  the  way  of  the  advancing 
tide,  and  come  running  home,  or  surrender, 
or  pull  in  our  horns,  or  send  up  the  white 
flag.  We  are  fighting  for  a  hundred  na- 
tions' freedom  and  liberty,  and  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  fight  until  men  are  convinced 
that  it  is  better  to  talk  than  to  fight." 

We  have  been  convinced  of  that  a  long 
time.    We  are  ready  to  do  that  any  time. 
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anywhere,  with  any  government.  And  all 
they  have  to  do  to  test  us  is  to  name  the  place 
and  the  date,  and  they  will  find  us  there. 
But  until  the  other  side  sees  the  same  thing 
you  cannot  have  a  unilateral  contract. 

The  strength  that  you  have  given  your 
President  and  your  country  by  your  resolu- 
tion is  appreciated.  And  I  would  like  to 
tell  each  of  you  that  personally.  If  you  will 
get  out  of  that  sun  and  come  in  the  shade, 
and  walk  through  the  office,  I  will  show  you 
where  I  spend  a  good  many  hours  every  day. 

Again  thank  you  personally. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:45  a.m.  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House  to  the  delegates  to  the 
National  Legislative  Leaders  Conference.  His  open- 
ing words  referred  to  Farris  Bryant,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  former  Governor  of 
Florida,  and  coordinator  of  the  conference. 

During  his  remarks  the  President  referred,  among 
others,  to  his  father,  Sam  Ealy  Johnson,  Jr.,  who 
served  in  the  Texas  State  Legislature  1 905-1 909 
and  1917-1925,  evangelist  William  F.  (Billy) 
Graham,  William  J.  Porter,  Deputy  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Robert 
AV.  Komcr,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Peaceful  Reconstruction  in  Vietnam,  and  to  Capt. 
William  S.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  commander  of  C  Company, 
Second  Battalion,  502d  Infantry  Regiment  In  Viet- 


nam, who  on  June  9  called  for  U.S.  air  strikes  on  his 
own  position  to  save  his  men  from  annihilation  by 
North  Vietnamese  troops.  The  President  also  re- 
ferred to  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary 
of  State,  Charles  de  Gaulle,  President  of  France. 
Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  Prime  Minister  of  India, 
Mohammed  Ayub  Khan,  President  of  Pakistan,  and 
Sam  Rayburn,  Representative  from  Texas  19 13- 
1961,  who  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 1940-1947,  1949-1953,  1955-1961. 

The  resolution  which  the  President  mentioned 
in  tlie  closing  paragraph  was  read  by  Mr.  Bryant. 
In  it  the  legislative  leaders  expressed  their  gratitude 
for  the  United  States  military  forces  in  Vietnam  and 
their  endorsement  of  the  President's  eflort  "to 
preserve  the  independence  and  security  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  and  to  achieve  as  speedily  as 
possible  a  peaceful  and  honorable  settlement." 

The  National  Legislative  Leaders  Conference  met 
in  the  Indian  Treaty  Room,  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing, June  15-16,  1966.  During  the  conference  the 
legislative  leaders  met  with  Cabinet  members  and 
other  Federal  officials.  Discussions  were  held  on 
such  topics  as  "New  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Programs,"  "The  States  Part  in  Poverty  Programs," 
"Law  Enforcem.ent  and  the  States,"  "Metropolitan 
Problems  and  the  States,"  "The  President's  Traffic 
Safety  Program,"  "Resources  and  Water  Pollution," 
"Financing  Public  Services  Today,"  and  "Federal- 
State  Cooperation  in  Telecommunications."  The 
final  session  was  entitled  "Creative  Federalism — 
Establishing  Better  Communications  Between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States." 


274    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Pacification  and 
Development  Programs  in  Vietnam.    Jtme  16,  1966 


MANY  AMERICANS  who  watch  the  po- 
litical turmoil  and  our  military  progress  in 
the  battle  against  aggression  in  Viemam  are 
not  always  conscious  of  our  effort  to  win 
the  "other  war"  in  this  devastated  country. 
This  is  a  war  against  misery  and  want, 
against  insecurity  and  terrorism,  and  for 
better  education,  health,  and  welfare  for  the 
people  of  Vietnam. 

I  regard  these  programs  of  pacification 


and  development,  to  which  our  own  military 
establishment  also  contributes  heavily,  as 
equal  in  importance  to  the  magnificent 
effort  of  our  military  men. 

The  progress  reported  to  me  by  Ambassa- 
dor Porter  is  impressive,  even  though  I  will 
be  the  first  to  say  that  we  and  our  Vietnam- 
ese allies  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We 
will  continue  to  collaborate  fully  with  Viet- 
nam in  those  social,  economic,  and  health- 
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education-welfare  programs  designed  to 
provide  an  embattled  people  with  security 
and  the  essentials  to  which  they  are  entided. 

note:  The  statement  was  read  by  Bill  D.  Moyers, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  at  his  news  con- 


ference at  4:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  June  16,  1966,  at 
the  White  House.  It  was  not  made  public  in  the 
form  of  a  White  House  press  release. 

In  the  statement  the  President  referred  to  William 
J.  Porter,  Deputy  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 


275    Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Stanley  Ruttenberg  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower.    ]unc  17^  1966 

unemployment  rate  there  of  over  50  percent. 

We  are  going  to  line  up  almost  a  million 

extra  jobs  for  young  people  in  America  this 

summer.    But  there  will  be  another  million 


Mr,  and  Mrs,  Ruttenberg  and  family.  Secre- 
tary Wirtz,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  my 
friends  in  the  Congress,  ladies  and  gentle- 


One  of  the  special  joys  of  the  Presidency 
is  the  occasional  opportunity  to  improve  the 
future  by  rewarding  past  achievements. 

This  is  such  an  occasion. 

Stanley  Ruttenberg  has  been  an  architect 
of  America's  manpower  policy.  Now,  as 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Man- 
power, he  will  be  one  of  its  master  builders. 
And,  therefore,  he  has  his  work  cut  out. 

We  have  been  thinking  small,  instead  of 
thinking  big,  about  the  use  of  our  human 
resources.  And  we  think  that  this  has  been 
one  of  the  most  serious  of  our  failures  at 
social  policy. 

Today  we  hear  from  many  quarters  that 
the  advance  of  our  economy  ought  to  be 
slowed  down  in  part  because  increasing 
manpower  shortages  threaten  us  with  serious 
inflation. 

Businessmen  that  I  talk  to  frequently  tell 
me  that  they  can't  get  the  workers  they  need. 

Housewives  write  the  President  to  say  that 
they  can't  get  help  in  the  house  or  in  the 
yard  and  that  they  have  given  up  trying  to 
get  things  repaired  that  need  to  be  fixed. 

But,  last  month's  report  shows  that  un- 
employment is  up  again — it  is  now  4  per- 
cent— and  3  million  people  are  now  looking 
for  work  and  can't  find  it. 

The  recent  door-to-door  survey  of  three 
counties  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  shows  an 


that  will  still  be  unemployed. 

More  and  more  of  our  older  Americans 
are  retiring  earlier  and  earlier — many  of 
them  w^ant  to  work.  And  they  are  able  to 
work. 

Somehow  this  just  doesn't  seem  to  make 
sense. 

I  don't  believe  that  there  is  really  a  man- 
power shortage  in  this  country  today. 
There  is  a  very — in  my  judgment — serious 
waste  of  manpower.  One  of  the  ways,  I 
think,  to  stop  inflation  is  to  stop  the  waste 
of  the  human  potential. 

If  this  is  good  economic  policy,  certainly 
it  is  even  better  human  policy. 

At  least  three  things  should  be  done  to 
try  to  make  this  policy  work: 

First,  we  need  to  improve  our  research  to 
show  the  reasons  why  people  are  out  of  work, 
not  just  how  many  are  unemployed. 

Our  unemployment  reports  should  show 
not  only  unemployment,  but  underemploy- 
ment and  the  extent  of  involuntary  "non- 
participation  in  the  work  force." 

They  have  got  to  be  expanded  to  show 
where  the  remaining  unemployment  is — so 
that  we  can  move  in  on  it.  They  may  have 
to  be  expanded  to  show  who  the  unemployed 
are — so  that  we  can  get  to  work  on  each 
situation. 

So  that  is  why  I  am  asking  the  very  dis- 
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tinguished  Secretary  of  Labor  and  you  to 
make  these  necessary  changes  in  our  un- 
employment reports. 

I  am  also  asking  you  to  work  with  other 
interested  agencies  to  extend  immediately 
the  manpower  inventory  that  has  already 
been  undertaken  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Houston,  and  the  Mississippi  Delta  area. 

I  should  also  like  to  have  the  fastest  pos- 
sible collection  of  complete  manpower  re- 
sources information  in  those  5,000  census 
tract  areas  with  the  greatest  unemployment. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  submit  soon 
a  report  on  manpower  in  our  construction 
industry. 

It  is  time  to  do  something  about  the  fact 
that  this  industry  continually  reports  the 
most  serious  manpower  shortages — yet  it 
appears  that  it  has  the  second  highest  re- 
ported annual  unemployment  rate. 

Now,  second,  we  think  there  should  be 
fuller  coordination  between  public  and 
private  manpower  programs;  between  those 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies;  and 
between  those  being  developed  within  our 
own  Federal  Government.     I  want  the  steps 


outlined  in  the  manpower  report  of  March 
1966 — steps  which  will  achieve  this  coordi- 
nation— to  be  greatly  speeded  up. 

Third,  and  finally,  management  and  labor 
must  each  recognize  that  the  public  interest 
in  manpower  policy  is  as  important  now  as 
price  policy  and  wage  policy.  I  cannot 
direct  this,  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  encour- 
age it.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  business  and 
labor  will  respond. 

Secretary  Ruttenberg,  you  will  have  quite 
a  lot  to  do  in  this  new  job.  I  hope  these 
measures  will  help  you.  You  assume  your 
duties  with  an  outstanding,  distinguished 
record — a  proven  record—and  your  country's 
confidence  that  at  least  your  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  believe  that  you  are 
the  best  possible  man  in  this  country  to  do 
this  very  important  job. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  a.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Stanley  Ruttenberg,  former  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Economic 
Affairs,  his  wife,  and  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  who  administered  the  oath  of  office. 

For  the  President's  manpower  report  to  Congress 
of  March  8,  1966,  see  Item  iii. 


276    Memorandum  on  Ethical  Conduct  on  the  Part  of  Government 
Officers  and  Employees.    ]une  17,  1966 


Memorandmn  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies: 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  you  the  en- 
closed report  from  John  Macy  concerning 
ethical  conduct  of  Government  officers  and 
employees.  Your  thoughtful  and  diligent 
implementation  of  the  new  standards  of 
Executive  Order  11222  is  commendable. 

The  traditions  of  honesty  and  integrity 
in  the  military  and  civil  service  of  the  United 
States  are  properly  a  source  of  pride  for  all 
Americans.    We  intend  in  this  Administra- 


tion to  ensure  that  their  pride  and  confidence 
are  maintained  and  strengthened.  We  hold 
a  public  trust,  and  we  shall  hold  it  high. 

I  expect  you  to  see  to  it  that  officers  and 
employees  throughout  your  agency  adhere 
firmly  and  without  compromise  to  their  re- 
sponsibility for  fair  and  impartial  dealings 
with  all  who  have  business  with  the  Govern- 


ment. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


note:  Executive  Order  11 222  of  May  8,   1965,  is 
entitled  "Prescribing  Standards  of  Ethical  Conduct 
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for  Government  Officers  and  Employees"  (30  F.R. 
6469;  3  CFR,  1965  Supp.,  p.  130;  see  also  1965 
volume,  this  series,  Item  241). 

The  report  from  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  dated  June  9,  1966, 
wzs  m.ade  public  by  the  White  House  on  June  17. 
The  report,  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  to  the 
President,  follows: 

Memorandum  for  the  PREsroENT 

Subject:  Ethical  Conduct  of  Government  Officers 
and  Employees 

Significant  benefits  are  resulting  from  the  new 
standards  of  ethical  conduct  which  you  established 
a  year  ago,  May  8,  1965,  by  Executive  Order  11 222. 
Indeed,  the  clarity  and  emphasis  of  your  intentions 
on  this  matter  have  produced  an  entirely  new  climate 
of  concern  among  executive  branch  personnel — a 
healthy,  everyday  concern — for  impeccable  conduct 
and  meticulous  avoidance  of  conflict  of  interest. 
And  this  heightened  awareness  is  becoming  well 
known  to  the  business  community,  to  political  scien- 
tists and  to  the  press. 

True,  the  new  standards  are  high  and  their  strict 
limitations  on  acceptance  of  gifts,  entertainment  or 
favors  have  brought  minor  grumblings,  from  within 
and  outside  the  Government,  since  they  require  sub- 
stantial change  from  past  practices  in  some  cases. 
However,  the  amount  of  such  complaint  is  not  large 
and,  in  my  judgment,  is  far  outweighed  by  an  in- 
creased confidence  among  employees  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  that  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
have  joined  in  common  cause  to  achieve  both  the 
appearance  and  the  reality  of  honest,  fair  and  im- 
partial conduct  of  the  public's  business. 

Question  also  has  been  raised  whether  the  proc- 
lamation of  strict  ethical  requirements,  such  as 
those  concerning  gifts  and  favors  and  the  disclosure 
of  outside  business  and  financial  interests,  does  not 
in  itself  impugn  the  integrity  of  public  officials  and 
thereby  make  public  service  less  attractive.  I  find 
this  question  is  largely  academic.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  during  this  first  year  that  un- 
compromising ethical  standards,  publicly  known, 
adversely  affect  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  per- 
sons of  high  quality  and  integrity  in  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

Top  Presidential  Appointees 

One  innovation  of  the  new  program  was  the  re- 
quirement that  the  heads  of  executive  departments 
and  agencies,  full-time  members  of  boards  and  com- 
missions, and  certain  appointees  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  furnish  me  a  confidential 
statement  of  outside  employment  and  financial  in- 
terests. About  165  top  officials  were  covered  by 
this  provision. 


My  review  of  their  statements  has  revealed  that, 
by  and  large,  your  appointees  are  persons  of  rela- 
tively modest  means  and  have  carefully  restricted 
their  outside  interests.  The  disclosure  requirement 
has  not  been  onerous,  even  though  it  involves  quar- 
terly reports  of  changes. 

In  a  few  cases,  I  have  had  to  go  back  to  the  in- 
dividual concerned  to  discuss  stock  holdings  or 
business  connections  which  indicated  a  possible  con- 
flict with  official  responsibilities.  So  far  all  ques- 
tions have  been  resolved  through  clarification  of 
the  facts  or  adjustment  in  the  arrangements  that 
gave  rise  to  the  question.  As  of  this  time,  there 
are  about  four  such  cases  on  which  I  have  discussions 
pending  in  order  to  insure  that  your  standards  arc 
fully  met. 

The  disclosure  requirement  for  top  Presidential 
appointees  has  had  this  good  effect  of  eliminating 
some  potential  individual  problems.  It  also  has 
been  beneficial  as  leadership  example  to  other  key 
agency  officials  who  must  report  outside  employ- 
ment and  financial  interests  under  the  requirements 
of  CSC  and  agency  regulations. 

Commission  and  Agency  Regtdations 

The  Commission's  regulations  under  the  order 
established  a  uniform  pattern  and  minimum  re- 
quirements for  agency  regulations  throughout  the 
executive  branch.  They  carry  forward  the  ethical 
standards  of  the  order  and  incorporate  general 
standards  of  employee  conduct  on  related  matters 
such  as  gambling,  lobbying,  misuse  of  privileges, 
and  other  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  Government. 
Agency  heads  may  supplement  these  minimum 
standards  with  requirements  suited  to  their  particular 
needs. 

Additionally,  the  CSC  regulations  provide  for 
counseling  and  advisory  service  to  employees  and 
establish  procedures  for  remedial  or  disciplinary 
action  as  needed  to  enforce  the  standards.  Each 
agency  head  has  designated  a  top-ranking  employee 
as  counselor  and  as  his  representative  to  the  Com- 
mission for  program  coordination. 

Each  agency's  regulations  are  being  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  This  is  an  extremely  useful 
innovadon.  It  has  ensured  a  thoughtful  review  and 
careful  drafting  of  ethical  policies  and  practices  re- 
lated to  the  agency's  mission,  while  taking  into  ac- 
count the  proper  rights  and  privileges  of  employees. 
It  directs  the  attention  of  the  press  and  those  who  do 
business  with  the  Government  to  your  firm  inten- 
tion that  the  affairs  of  Government  are  to  be  con- 
ducted openly,  honorably,  honestly  and  impartially. 
And  it  constitutes  legal  notice  to  the  business  com- 
munity of  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  relationships 
with  Federal  officers  and  employees. 

The  review  and  coordinadon  of  agency  regula- 
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tions — 62  executive  departments  and  agencies — 
has  been  time  consuming  but  a  rewarding  task. 
Central  assistance  by  the  Commission  has  achieved 
a  common  interpretation  of  the  order  and  its  inten- 
tions, a  force  and  clarity  in  drafting,  and  a  pooling 
of  useful  approaches  to  the  delineation  of  propriety 
in  difficult  or  awkward  situations  that  face  Federal 
officials — for  example,  in  agencies  which  have  at 
once  both  the  responsibility  for  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  a  segment  of  private  business  and  for 
regulating  some  aspects  of  its  affairs.  The  new 
regulations  reflect  a  number  of  changes  in  agency 
practices  which  have  been  brought  about  by  their 
heightened  awareness  of  ethical  considerations. 


Conclusion 

I  am  gratified  by  the  attitude  of  serious  purpose 
which  has  characterized  agency  implementation  of 
the  new  ethical  standards.  Experience  may  reveal 
ways  in  which  further  improvement  can  be  made, 
but  during  this  first  year  there  has  been  no  indica- 
tion that  any  revision  of  Executive  Order  11222  is 
needed  or  desirable.  All  indications  are  that  the 
innovations  of  the  order  are  a  major  step  forward 
in  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  high  ethical  stand- 
ards and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity 
of  officers  and  employees  in  the  executive  branch. 

John  W.  Macy,  Jr. 

Chairman 


277    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
June  185  1966 


The  President.  I  have  some  announce- 
ments and  appointments,  and  some  state- 
ments that  I  will  review  with  you.  The 
Press  Office  will  have  copies  of  these  an- 
nouncements available  as  soon  after  the 
meeting  as  possible.  When  I  conclude,  I 
will  be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  you  may  have. 

Housing  for  the  Poor 

[i.]  Fifteen  months  ago,  I  urged  the 
Congress  to  adopt  a  new  concept  in  housing 
for  our  poor.^  I  urged  a  program  to  make 
it  economically  possible  for  private  enter- 
prise for  the  first  time  to  take  a  direct  hand 
in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  7  million 
American  families  that  are  living  now  in 
substandard  dwellings. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  the  rent 
supplement  program  into  law.    Last  month 

^See  1965  volume,  this  series,  Book  I,  Item  90 
(p.  237). 


it  appropriated  the  money  to  put  that  pro- 
gram into  action.^ 

Today  we  are  ready  to  begin  assigning  the 
funds  to  the  first  projects.  Secretary 
Weaver  has  set  aside  over  $600,000  to  pro- 
vide for  more  than  1,000  units  of  modest 
but  decent  housing. 

These  projects  are  located  in  Boston,  in 
Cleveland,  in  the  Delta  area  of  Mississippi, 
in  New  Orleans,  in  New  York,  in  Omaha, 
in  Pasco,  Washington,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
Providence,  in  Saginaw,  Michigan,  in  San 
Antonio,  and  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  project  in  Providence  climaxes  a 
dream  begun  nearly  a  century  ago.  In  1883 
a  Dr.  Chase  Wiggins  set  up  a  trust  to  found 
the  Building,  Sanitary  and  Educational  As- 

^The  rent  supplement  program  v;''as  enacted  as 
part  o£  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  (Public  Lavt?  89-117,  79  Stat.  451).  Legis- 
lation appropriating  funds  for  the  program  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  May  13,  1966,  and 
September  6,  1966  (see  Items  223,  439). 
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sociation  to  build  housing  for  the  laboring 
classes.  He  stipulated,  however,  that  the 
money  could  not  be  used  until  the  trust 
reached  $500,000. 

That  event  has  coincided  with  the  in- 
auguration of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram— and  the  association  will  now  sponsor 
its  first  housing. 

In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  an  association  for 
the  blind  was  formed  in  1946.  Through 
contributions  made  to  its  White  Cane  Drive, 
it  accumulated  enough  money  to  buy  some 
land.  Now,  with  the  rent  supplements,  it 
can  build  on  that  land  low  cost  housing  for 
blind  people  with  low  incomes. 

These  examples  are  just  a  beginning. 
They  should  be  a  spur  to  further  action. 

All  that  remains  is  for  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  regular  appropriation  bill  to  carry 
this  program  forward.  Today  I  urge  them 
once  again  to  do  so.  This  promise  to  our 
poor  must  be  fulfilled  and  I  believe  it  will  be. 

The  Dominican  Republic 

nomination  of  john  hugh  crimmins  as 
ambassador 

[2.]  I  want  to  announce  that  I  intend  to 
nominate  John  Hugh  Crimmins  of  Mary- 
land as  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  will  succeed  W. 
Tapley  Bennett,  who  has  been  assigned  as 
Ambassador  to  Portugal. 

Secretary  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretary 
Gordon — he's  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Latin  America — and  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker  ^  each  recommend  Mr.  Crimmins 
for  this  important  post. 


*Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  Lincoln  Gordon, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
U.S.  Coordinator,  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 


Mr.  Crimmins  is  one  of  our  outstanding 
career  Foreign  Service  officers.  He  has  had 
wide  experience  in  Latin  American  aflairs, 
particularly  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  in  the 
economic  field. 

His  recent  assignments  include  duty  in 
our  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  From  late 
1961  to  February  1963  he  served  as  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Caribbean  and  Mexican 
Ailairs  and  then  as  Coordinator  of  Cuban 
AflFairs  until  1965. 

Since  January,  Mr.  Crimmins  has  served 
with  distinction  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission 
and  Charge  d'Afifaires  in  Santo  Domingo. 
He  is  proficient  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
His  demonstrated  competence,  experience, 
and  language  ability  make  him  very  well 
qualified  for  this  special  assignment. 

This  appointment  continues  our  policy  of 
rewarding  those  in  our  career  service  who 
have  demonstrated  their  merit  and  their 
capacity  to  handle  posts  of  the  highest 
responsibility. 

U.S.  REPRESENTATION  AT  INAUGURATION 

[3.]  We  have  received  a  note  from  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  inviting  the  United  States  to  send 
a  special  mission  to  the  inauguration  of 
President-elect  Joaquin  Balaguer  on  July  i. 
I  have  asked  Vice  President  Humphrey  to 
represent  the  United  States  on  this  important 
occasion — as  it  was  my  privilege  to  do  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Bosch  ^  in 
1963. 

He  will  carry  the  best  wishes  of  this  coun- 
try to  the  President-elect  and  the  Dominican 
nation  as  they  resume  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  launch  a  new  effort  to  seek  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  social  justice  under  the 
Alliance  for  Proo^ress. 


*Juan  Bosch,  former  President  of  the  Dominican 
RepubHc. 
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The  Dominican  Republic  deserves  the 
salute  of  us  all  for  the  free  and  fair  elections 
and  the  massive  participation  of  the  Domin- 
ican people  in  them. 

The  victory  belongs  to  the  Dominican 
people  for  making  the  electoral  process  an 
effective  instrument  for  expressing  their 
vi^ill.  But  it  belongs  also  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Dominican  Republic — to  Provisional 
President  Garcia-Godoy,  Dr.  Balaguer,  Pro- 
fessor Bosch,  Dr.  Bonnelly  ^~for  their  lead- 
ership and  their  high  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  can 
take  great  satisfaction  over  its  helpful  con- 
tribution. For  the  victory  of  the  Dominican 
people  is  shared  by  all  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere. 

The  Dominican  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple know  that  they  can  count  on  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  The  United  States,  for  its  part, 
stands  ready  to  cooperate  in  mutual  efforts 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  advance 
the  economic  and  social  v^ell-being  of  the 
Dominican  people. 

TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR  ELLSWORTH  BUNKER 

[4.]  Finally,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker.  He 
belongs  not  only  to  the  United  States  but  to 
the  hemisphere.  He  has  rendered  great 
service  to  both. 

Wise  in  the  ways  of  statecraft,  unvacillat- 
ing  in  his  faith  in  the  democratic  process, 
tenacious  in  the  pursuit  of  fair  solutions, 
firm  and  patient  in  the  face  of  adversity, 
respected  by  all  for  his  integrity  and  impar- 
tiality— he  has  brought  high  honor  to  him- 


*  Rafael  Bonnelly,  former  President  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 


self  and  his  country  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States  which  he  represented. 

Other    Presidential    Appointments    and 

Nominations 

[5.]  I  have  spent  some  time  yesterday 
and  today  and  preceding  days  on  appoint- 
ments. I  am  delighted  to  announce  today 
that  I  expect  to  nominate  for  reappointment 
Gerald  F.  Tape  of  New  York  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
a  term  of  5  years,  expiring  June  30,  1971. 

I  expect  to  nominate  Dr.  Samuel  M. 
Nabrit,  president  of  Texas  Southern  Univer- 
sity, as  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  to  succeed  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Bunt- 
ing, for  a  term  expiring  June  30,  1970. 

I  expect  to  reappoint  Rosel  H.  Hyde  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  to  designate  him  as  Com- 
mission Chairman.  He  is  now  a  Republican 
appointee  to  that  Commission. 

I  also  intend  to  nominate  Nicholas  John- 
son, present  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tor, to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  on  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  created 
by  the  resignation  of  E.  William  Henry. 

I  intend  to  nominate  Winthrop  Knowlton 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  International  Affairs  to  replace  Merlyn 
Trued,  who  has  recently  resigned. 

I  have  today  accepted  with  regret  the 
resignation  of  Adm.  William  F.  Raborn  as 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

To  replace  Admiral  Raborn,  I  am  naming 
Richard  McGarrah  Helms,  who  is  currently 
serving  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

I  also  intend  to  appoint  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Owen  as  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Policy 
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Planning  Council  replacing  Mr.  Rostow. 
Mr.  Cv/en  is  currently  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  Policy  Planning  Council  at  the  State 
Department. 

U.S.   Representation  at  Guatemalan 
Inauguration 

[6.]  I  have  asked  Governor  John  Con- 
nally  ^  to  head  our  delegation  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President-elect  Mendez  Montenegro 
June  28  to  July  2. 

President-elect  Montenegro  has  been  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  law  school  at  San 
Carlos  University.  He  leaves  the  classroom 
to  assume  the  highest  office  of  his  country. 
The  Guatemalan  people,  in  reaffirming  their 
faith  in  constitutional  government  through 
free  and  peaceful  elections,  have  picked  one 
of  their  most  distinguished  educators  to 
guide  their  destiny  for  the  next  4  years,  I 
have  asked  Governor  Connally  and  the  dele- 
gation accompanying  him  to  carry  the  best 
wishes  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
people  to  the  Guatemalan  nation  for  this 
historic  occasion. 

Statement  on  Vietnam 

[7.]  In  the  past  few  weeks  the  battle  in 
Vietnam  has  become  more  intense.  The 
large  forces  infiltrated  from  the  North  into 
South  Vietnam  in  recent  months  are  now 
being  engaged — sometimes  at  their  initia- 
tive, sometime  at  ours.  The  forces  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  United  States,  and  our  allies 
have  responded  with  skill,  courage,  and 
effectiveness. 

During  this  period  my  advisers  and  I 
have — almost  on  a  daily  basis — continued 
closely  to  examine  and  to  scrutinize  what 
the  aggressor  has  been  doing  and  our  own 
course  of  action. 


"  Of  Texas. 


Vv^e  have  examined  the  alternatives  open 
to  us — including  all  suggestions  from  those 
who  have  not  shared  our  views. 

In  the  light  of  the  full  information  avail- 
able to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
we  sincerely  feel  that  the  national  interest 
requires  that  we  persist  in  our  present  policy. 
That  policy  is  to  bring  to  bear  the  ground, 
naval,  and  air  strength  required  to  achieve 
our  objective. 

I  must  observe  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  shall  not  increase  our  forces  or  our 
operations.  It  is  not  good  national  policy 
publicly  to  declare  to  those  conducting  ag- 
gression that  there  are  particular  limits  on 
how  we  shall  act  to  defeat  that  aggression. 

But  our  objectives  remain  what  they  have 
been: 

— ro  guarantee  that  infiltration,  subversion, 
and  terror  mounted  and  infiltrated  from 
North  Vietnam  cannot  swallow  or  con- 
quer South  Vietnam; 

— to  permit  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  select  their  own  government  and  to 
build  a  way  of  life  v/hich  conforms  to 
their  ovv^n  traditions  and  desires. 

In  meeting  this  objective,  we  must  also 
reassure  the  world  that  America's  agree- 
ments, once  they  are  made,  are  not  broken. 

We  are  not  fighting  to  remain  in  South 
Vietnam,  not  to  hold  bases  there,  not  to 
control  the  affairs  of  that  people. 

We  are  there  to  defeat  aggression,  to  per- 
mit a  young  nation  to  develop  its  own  des- 
tiny, to  help  its  people  rebuild  and  create 
a  modern  nation  even  before  the  guns  go 
silent. 

But  to  these  limited  objectives  we  are  fully 
committed. 

What  are  our  prospects  ? 

I  must  frankly  tell  you  that  our  intelli- 
gence indicates  that  the  aggressor  presently 
bases  his  hopes,  we  think,  more  on  political 
differences  in  Saigon  and  Washington  than 
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on  his  military  capacity  in  South  Vietnam. 
While  we  have  differences  and  divisions, 
I  v^ant  our  men  in  the  field  and  our  people 
at  home  to  know  that  our  course  is  resolute, 
that  our  conviction  is  firm,  and  we  shall  not 
be  diverted  from  doing  what  is  necessary  in 
the  Nation's  interest  and  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

By  every  evidence  available  to  us,  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
seem  determined  to  fight  for  the  right  to 
work  out  their  own  affairs.  They  want  to 
go  forward  with  economic  reform,  with 
greater  social  justice,  and  a  constitutional 
government. 

They  must  do  this  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter 
and  ugly  Vv^ar.  Since  January  i,  1966,  we 
have  lost  2,200  of  our  men;  the  Soutli  Viet- 
namese have  lost  4,300  of  their  men;  our 
allies  have  lost  250  of  their  men. 

But  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  lost  three  times  our  combined  losses. 
They  have  lost  22,500  of  their  m.en. 

Our  attacks  on  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  have  imposed  a  growing  burden  on 
those  who  support  the  insurgency  in  the 
South.  We  must  continue  to  raise  the  cost 
of  aggression  at  its  source.  And  that  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  our  use  of  air  strength 
against  selected  military  targets. 

In  the  South,  I  am  encouraged  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  carrying  forward  the  first 
steps  in  building  a  constitutional  process.  I 
discussed  that  at  some  length  this  week  with 
Ambassador  Porter,  who  was  here  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Kom.er.^ 

The  rules  for  electing  a  constituent  assem- 
bly on  September  11  have  now  been  formu- 
lated. We  can  expect  continued  ferment 
even   after  the  elections   are   held.    Rival 


^William  }.  Porter,  Deputy  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  Robert  W.  Komer,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Peaceful  Recon- 
struction in  Vietnam. 


political  forces  are  contending  for  power. 
This  is  natural  and  this  is  inevitable  at  this 
point  in  the  political  life  of  a  developing 
nation. 

We  shall  continue  to  back  the  Vietnamese 
effort  to  achieve  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  people,  even  as  they  fight  the  w^ar. 

Economically,  important  steps  are  under- 
way to  control  inflation.  You  will  see  an- 
nouncements about  them  on  the  tickers  to- 
day— to  expand  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the 
people,  to  carry  forward  the  Vietnamese  pro- 
gram of  revolutionary  development. 

Here  in  the  United  States  I  believe  our 
people  are  determined  to  see  this  through. 
In  recent  primaries,  not  one  candidate  for 
Congress  was  able  to  make  opposition  to  the 
resistance  of  aggression  in  South  Vietnam  a 
successful  position.  And  m.ore  than  125 
have  now  been  passed  upon  by  their  con- 
stituencies. A  minority  of  our  people  are 
willing  to  pull  out.  Another  minority  are 
prepared  to  see  us  use  our  total  power.  The 
rest  of  us,  w^hile  we  may  debate  this  or  that 
dimension  of  policy,  are  determined  that 
this  Nation  honor  its  responsibility,  and  its 
commitment,  to  help  Vietnam  turn  back 
aggression  from  the  North. 

We  must  go  forward  as  nations  and  men 
have  always  gone  forward  in  dark  moments, 
confident  that  when  they  are  right  they  will 
prevail.  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  gain 
an  honorable  peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

There  are,  I  believe,  very  few  governments 
among  the  more  than  120  in  the  world  who 
do  not  wish  to  see  an  honorable  peace  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  To  those  few  I 
would  say  this: 

There  is  honor  for  all  in  making  peace. 

Let  the  killing  stop. 

As  the  Government  of  Vietnam  said  in  the 
Declaration  of  Honolulu,^  "stop  killing  your 
brothers,  sisters,  their  elders  and  their  chil- 

®  See  Item  55. 
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dren — come  and  work  through  constitu- 
tional democracy  to  build  together  ...  a 
life  of  dignity,  freedom  and  peace  .  .  . ." 

Look  about  us  in  Asia. 

Look  at  the  vitality,  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  the  nine  Asian  and  Pacific 
nations  mxeting  in  Korea. 

Look  at  the  new  resolve  in  Indonesia  to 
come  to  grips  with  their  problems  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

Look  at  the  new  determination  of  India 
and  Pakistan  to  work  for  their  people  and 
to  live  in  peace.  Look  at  the  new  efforts  of 
the  people  of  Asia  to  come  together  and 
work  together  in  peace. 

Ask  yourselves:  What  is  the  wave  of  the 
future? 

Is  it  aggression? 

Is  it  for  one  nation  to  conquer  another? 

Or  is  it  for  us  all  to  work  together  as 
brothers  in  growing  more  food,  building 
more  schools,  providing  better  health  to  all 
of  our  people  ? 

I  genuinely  and  sincerely  believe  it  is  the 
latter. 

I  will  be  glad  now  to  take  questions  from 
you  for  whatever  period  of  time  you  feel 
desirable. 

Questions 
possibility  of  tax  increase 


Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  But  when  I  read  their  state- 
ments, I  seem  to  detect  that  they  are  express- 
ing in  response  to  inquiries  made  of  them 
their  views  about  what  may  develop  in  this 
particular  field. 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  are  in  a  position 
to  state  at  this  time,  nor  do  I  desire  to  specu- 
late on  what  a  decision  might  be.  We  are 
w^atching  all  the  factors  that  must  be  con- 
sidered, primarily  the  appropriations  meas- 
ures that  are  being  guided  through  the 
Congress,  the  Government  budget  itself,  and 
our  expenditures  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  the 
private  factors  in  the  economy. 

When  we  have  gone  further  along  with 
our  appropriation  bills,  and  when  w^e  have 
seen  evidences  that  we  think  justify  a  deci- 
sion, I  will  announce  one. 

I  have  not  interpreted  what  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  said  as  being  a  positive  statement  of 
policy  of  this  administration,  but  rather  as 
their  personal  feelings,  and  perhaps  a 
speculation. 

As  for  me,  I  do  not  care  to  speculate  and 
am  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  now,  because 
the  interpretation  that  would  be  placed  on 
it  might  bring  about  some  misunderstand- 
ings and  misapprehensions.  I  think  it  is 
best  to  just  wait  until  a  decision  is  made — 
then  announce  it. 


[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
some  varying  forecasts  from  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Secretary  Fowler  and  Secretary 
Connor,^  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  tax  increase. 
I  am  wondering  if  you  could  clear  the  situ- 
ation up  as  of  now? 

The  President.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I 
would  have  been  concerned  about  what  I 
have  seen   about  the  quotations  from  the 


ON   bombing   HANOI 


®  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  please 
explain  for  us  why  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  bomb 
the  capital  in  North  Vietnam,  and  who  has 
ordered  this  theory  into  the  policy? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  I  would 
want  to  comment  on  the  tactics  or  strategy 
at  this  point. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  people  would 
understand  better  if  you  did  ? 
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The  President.  Well,  I  have  to  be  guided 
by  my  best  judgment  in  the  matter.  I  will 
have  to  do  that. 

STATEMENTS   OF   CIVIL   RIGHTS    LEADERS 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  march 
from  Memphis  to  Jackson,^^  some  of  the 
present  leaders  of  that  march  have  made 
statements  that  are  considered  quite  inflam- 
matory and  alarming  by  a  lot  of  people — 
such  as  seizing  power  and  burning  down 
courthouses.  I  wonder  what  your  reaction 
is  to  that  march? 

The  President.  I  have  not  seen  the  state- 
ments that  you  refer  to.  I  will  take  a  look 
at  them. 

W^ILLINGNESS  OF  HANOI  TO  NEGOTIATE 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  Ca- 
nadian envoy  now  in  Hanoi,  and  a  French 
envoy  is  going  there  presumably  to  probe 
the  North  Vietnamese  position  on  negotia- 
tions. Do  you  see  anything  in  the  situation 
now  which  would  lend  any  credence  to  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam 
to  negotiate? 

The  President.  I  have  no  information 
that  I  could  make  available  that  would  give 
you  any  encouragement. 


ing  between  you  and  President  de  Gaulle  ^^ 
might  now  be  useful.  Do  you  think  such  a 
meeting  would  be  useful  at  this  time? 

The  President.  I  would  of  course  be  very 
happy  to  see  General  de  Gaulle  if  he  felt  a 
visit  would  be  useful.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  any  suggestion  Senator  Mansfield  has 
made  in  that  regard. 

General  de  Gaulle  would  always  be  wel- 
come. Our  representatives  are  in  constant 
touch  with  his  government.  And  we  feel 
no  lack  of  communication. 

RUSSIAN   interest   IN   A   SPACE   TREATY 

[i3«]  Q*  Mr.  President,  would  you  give 
us  your  reaction,  sir,  to  renewed  Russian 
interest  in  a  space  treaty,  and  whether  you 
think  that  this  might  lead  to  other  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  President.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  your  reaction  to  this 
renewed  Russian  interest  in  a  treaty  on  space 
and  the  moon,  and  whether  you  think  that 
might  lead  to  other  agreements? 

The  President.  We  welcome  any  indica- 
tion from  them  at  any  time  in  matters  of  this 
nature.  We  have  made  our  proposal.  We 
are  very  hopeful  that  our  proposal  and  theirs 
can  be  carefully  considered — and  will  prove 
fruitful.^^ 


possibility   of    a   meeting  with   GENERAL 
DE  GAULLE 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Mans- 
field,^^ among  others,  proposes  that  a  meet- 

^"  Civil  rights  march  through  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, conducted  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Negroes 
to  register  to  vote.  The  marchers  reached  Jackson, 
Miss.,  on  June  26  and  held  a  rally  of  15,000  persons 
before  the  State  Capitol. 

"Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 


ADMIRAL  RABORN  S  RESIGNATION 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  amplify  on  your  brief  announcement  of 
Admiral  Raborn's  resignation?  Is  it  health 
or  other  affairs? 

The   President.   No.    Admiral   Raborn 


^^  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  President  of  France. 

"On  December  8,  1966,  the  President  announced 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  other  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  Outer  Space  Committee  on  a  draft 
treaty  to  govern  space  exploration   (see  Item  643). 
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had  retired.  I  asked  him  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  McCone  to  come  here  to  serve 
for  a  period  that  would  be  agreeable  to  him, 
for  such  time  as  he  might  feel  that  he  could 
do  it.  I  told  him  at  that  time  that  Mr. 
Helms  would  be  his  Deputy  Director  and  I 
would  hope  that  Mr.  Helms  could  succeed 
him  at  the  end  of  his  tour  of  duty. 

He  considered  my  request  and  although 
he  had  no  desire  to  return  to  Washington,  he 
agreed  to  come  and  serve  for  an  indefinite 
period.  He  has  done  that;  now  he  desires 
to  return  to  California. 

Mr.  Helms  is  agreeable  to  accepting  re- 
sponsibilities heretofore  administered  by 
Admiral  Raborn. 

PROBLEMS   OF   THE    PRESIDENCY 

[15-]  Q'  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  or- 
der of  priority  of  your  worries  these  days? 
Given  the  urgent  demands  of  Vietnam,  how 
do  you  fit  in  the  concerns  of  NATO,  civil 
rights,  the  congressional  elections,  and  so 
forth? 

The  President.  I  think  they  are  all  prob- 
lems in  the  life  of  a  President.  He  must  try 
to  give  whatever  time  is  necessary  to  each 
problem  and  to  apply  the  best  judgment  that 
he  can  to  it.     That  I  try  to  do. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  assistance  and  a  great 
many  helpmates.  I  am  very  thankful  for 
the  quality  of  my  advisers.  I  have  never 
worked  up  any  priority  of  worries. 

We  do  have  problems  and  concerns  from 
day  to  day.  But  we  have  so  much  more  to 
be  grateful  for  and  thankful  for,  and  be  en- 
couraged about,  than  we  do  to  worry  about. 

When  I  look  about  the  world,  I  sometimes 
feel  that  conditions  may  be  somewhat  de- 
pressing to  us  here  in  the  United  States.  I 
look  at  the  problems   of  other  leaders — I 


don't  know  of  a  single  one  whose  situation 
I  would  trade  for  ours.  I  know  of  none 
that  is  not  confronted  with  somewhat  the 
same  types  of  problems  and  the  samie  types 
of  worries  and  sometimes  much  more  ag- 
gravating and  much  more  serious  than  mine 
have  been  up  to  now. 

PUBLIC   OPINION   POLLS 

[16.]     Q.  Do  the  polls  worry  you  ? 

The  President.  No.  We  always  would 
like  to  see  what  we  do  and  what  we  say 
approved  by  our  associates  and  by  our  con- 
stituency— but  that  is  not  always  the  case. 
When  it  is  not,  we  regret  it  and  take  due 
notice  of  it  and  engage  in  proper  introspec- 
tion. 

But  polls  vary  from  week  to  week  and 
month  to  month.  Those  are  things  that  we 
do  not  ignore,  but  they  are  not  one  of  my 
burdens. 

ON  A  possible  meeting  WITH  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Mans- 
field also  suggested — urged  a  meeting  be- 
tween Secretary  Rusk  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Communist  China.  Can  you 
give  us  your  reaction  as  to  whether  you  think 
this  would  be  useful  ? 

The  President.  I  read  Senator  Mans- 
field's speech  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  pleasure.  I  asked  Secretary  Rusk  to 
give  the  majority  leader's  observations  very 
careful  consideration.     He  is  doing  that. 

I  have  not  discussed  in  detail  with  Senator 
Mansfield  any  information  he  may  have 
about  the  willingness  of  the  Chinese  For- 
eign Minister  to  meet  with  Secretary  Rusk. 
But  I  think  we  have  made  it  very  clear  that 
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we  will  be  delighted  to  review  the  Senator's 
views,  any  information  he  has,  and  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  them. 

VIETNAM  WAR  COSTS 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  January  the 
administration's  estimate  for  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  in  fiscal  1967  was  f  10.5  bil- 
lion. I  wondered  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  approaches  if  there  has  been  any 
revision  of  that  figure  up  or  down? 

The  President.  Yes,  the  expenditures 
vary  from  month  to  month.  You  have  high 
months  and  low  months.  The  first  several 
months  they  ran  about  as  estimated.  We 
had  a  month  or  two  where  they  were  high, 
and  we  had  a  month  or  two  where  they  were 
less  than  expected. 

We  do  not  have  any  recent  figures.  We 
are  trying  to  get  as  much  information  as 
we  can  as  fast  as  we  can  this  month.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  expenditure  figure  go 
up  some  because  it  would  mean  that  we 
would  get  earlier  deliveries  and  increase  our 
effort. 

But  I  am  not  in  a  position  today  to  give 
you  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  it  will 
be.  We  have  ample  funds  to  take  care  of 
our  needs.  The  Congress  has  provided 
generously  for  us,  even  more  than  I  have 
asked  in  certain  fields. 

Perhaps  early  in  July,  the  first  10  days,  I 
can  give  you  a  little  better  figure  on  the 
fiscal  year.  It  is  not  a  great  deal  different, 
in  my  judgment,  from  what  I  have  said 
before.  We  expect  the  deficit  to  be  con- 
siderably less  than  we  anticipated  in  Janu- 
ary. That  will  be  largely  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  revenues.  I  would  hope  that  some 
small  part  of  it,  a  few  hundred  millions, 
could  be  the  result  of  reduction  in  domestic 
expenditures  or  stretch-out  in  them. 


My  Budget  Director  constantly  admon- 
ishes me  not  to  give  any  hard  and  fast  figure. 
In  a  budget  of  over  $100  billion,  with  a  i  per- 
cent variance,  it  is  very  easy  to  be  off  a  billion 
dollars.  But  I  would  say  within  that  range 
that  our  deficit  would  probably  be,  instead 
of  $6.4  billion  as  we  predicted  last  January — 
it  will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  deficit. 

That  estimate  could  be  off  a  few  hundred 
million.  But  the  deficit  will  be  much  less 
than  we  predicted  in  January,  and  we  think, 
much  less  than  we  predicted  18  months  ago. 
We  are  very  pleased  with  the  administrators 
of  this  administration  for  having  always  had 
less  deficit  than  they  predicted — which  is 
quite  unusual  they  tell  me  in  budget  history. 
In  our  3  Johnson  administration  years  we 
have  had  less  deficit  each  year  than  we 
promised. 

We  could  have  some  unusual  emergency 
come  up,  but  I  don't  think  we  will  miss  it 
much  in  the  next  12  days  of  this  month. 

COMMENTS  OF  U.S.  SENATORS  ABROAD 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us 
your  thinking,  sir,  on  the  propriety  of  a 
United  States  Senator  going  abroad  and 
making  critical  comments  about  the  internal 
policy  of  another  nation? 

The  President.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
a  better  policy  to  let  the  Senators  judge  the 
propriety  of  their  own  actions.  It  is  not  for 
the  executive  branch  to  be  passing  upon 
statements  of  Senators. 

There  are  a  great  many  statements  made 
by  the  Senate  that  an  Executive  will  approve 
of,  and  some  maybe  that  he  will  disapprove 
of.  But  I  don't  think,  as  a  general  policy, 
it  is  wise  for  us  to  set  up  any  censorship 
down  here.  I  just  have  to  leave  it  up  to 
their  judgment. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  VIETNAM   STATEMENT 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  today 
restated  your  determination  to  see  the  Viet- 
nam war  through.  How  can  this  point  be 
made  more  clearly  to  Hanoi  and  the  Viet- 
cong?     Isn't  that  the  central  problem? 

The  President.  I  would  hope  that  they 
take  notice  of  our  actions  from  time  to  time 
and  I  believe  they  do— of  which  the  state- 
ment today  is  a  part. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  does 
the  statement  imply  or  mean  that  there  may 
be  a  stepup  in  air  strikes  in  North  Vietnam? 

The  President.  I  think  you  just  have  to 
take  the  statement  and  read  it.  We  will 
stand  on  it.  I  would  not  want  to  get  boxed 
in  by  a  commitment  to  the  New  York  Times 
that  I  would  do  this  or  that.  I  would  want 
to  feel  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  the  national 
policy  required,  as  I  said  in  the  statement. 

And  I  think  it  is  very  clear  on  that,  when 
you  have  a  chance  to  read  it.  I  know  you 
would  want  your  country  to  have  some 
flexibility  in  case  our  national  interests  re- 
quired it.  If  it  does,  I  assure  you  we  will 
exercise  it. 

FUTURE   MEETINGS   WITH    SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE   LEADERS 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  still  hope 
to  meet  Premier  Ky  ^^  in  Honolulu  this 
summer? 

The  President.  We  would  like  to  have 
farther  meetings  between  representatives  of 
this  Government  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  as  the  civil  program  develops, 
as  we  step  up  our  education  and  health  and 
election  methods— the  general  things  we  dis- 
cussed at  Honolulu. 


^*  Nguyen    Cao    Ky,    Prime    Minister    of    South 
Vietnam. 


Just  when  that  will  be,  and  just  v/ho  will 
be  there  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
events.  But  we  do  expect  periodically  to 
check  on  what  advancements  have  been  made 
and  try  to  improve  our  efforts  and  expedite 
them  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Komer  will  be  going  out  there  Sun- 
day to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  and  our  own  staff 
in  this  general  field.  As  a  result  of  his  meet- 
ings with  Mr.  Porter,  we  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  decisions  and  approved  some  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 
We  will  be  cooperating  in  them. 

A  little  later  there  will  be  other  Cabinet 
members  going  out.  I  would  hope  that 
sometime  during  the  year,  after  sufficient 
time  elapses  for  our  agricultural,  education 
and  health,  and  electoral  programs  to  make 
headway  that  we  can  take  a  good  look  at 
them  and  see  how  they  can  be  improved  and 
expedited. 

THE  NEED  FOR  MAINTAINING  A  FLEXIBLE 
POSITION   ON   VIETNAM 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  your  Viet- 
namese announcement,  sir,  would  you  care 
to  give  us  your  view,  as  you  have  at  som.e- 
times  in  the  past,  as  to  whether  the  expanded 
military  activities  will  increase  the  risk  of 
widening  the  war? 

The  President.  No,  I  think  I  will  stand 
on  my  statement  because  I  don't  want  to  be 
speculative.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  by  telegraphing  your  shots  to 
the  aggressor. 

I  tried  to  anticipate  the  yearning  for  par- 
ticular moves  of  this  kind,  and  to  cover  it  in 
my  statement.  I  don't  want  to  get  fenced  in 
by  a  commitment  to  the  Washington  Post  or 
any  other  person,  so  that  I  feel  we  can  be 
flexible  when  we  need  to. 
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THE   PRESIDENT  S    CAMPAIGN   PLANS 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
how  you  feel  about  a  President  campaigning 
in  off-year  elections  and  whether  you  intend 
to  do  so  this  fall? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  that  the 
President  certainly  ought  to  and  has  the 
right  to  make  his  views  known  to  his  people. 
That  is  what  I  am  doing  this  morning  and 
expect  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  have  these  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  have  no  specific  plans  at  this  time.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  what  I  will  be  expressing 
my  views  from  time  to  time.  There  will  be 
various  interpretations  placed  upon  them. 

If  I  plan  to  go  out  in  the  hinterlands,  I  will 
be  glad  to  try  to  give  you  as  much  notice  as 
I  have  myself.  I  haven't  made  any  decisions 
on  any  place  at  this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Congressman  Ford  ^^ 
is  quoted  this  morning  as  now  calling  the 
Vietnam  war  "President  Johnson's  War." 
Do  you  feel  that  this  or  other  things  that 
have  been  said  lately  are  harming  the  bi- 
partisan approach  to  the  effort? 

The  President.  No,  I  don't — I  v/ouldn't 
want  to  comment  on  that.  Let's  not  pro- 
voke any  difficulties  within  the  Government. 

the  civil  rights  bill 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  give  us  your  views  on  the  chances  of 
passing  the  open  housing  section  of  the  civil 
rights  bill? 

The  President.  We  have  made  our  rec- 
ommendations. We  see  the  developments 
and  the  problems.  I  talked  to  the  Attorney 
General  last  night  about  the  situation.  I 
talked  to  some  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
today.    We  do  have  difficulties.    We  are 


^Representative    Gerald    R.    Ford    of   Michigan, 
minority   leader   of  the  House  o£  Representatives. 


trying  to  resolve  them  and  get  a  bill  that  can 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress. 
We  hope  we  will  be  successful. 

I  am  not  sure  at  this  moment  what  will 
be  the  result  of  the  Attorney  General's  con- 
ferences and  his  efforts  with  various  indi- 
viduals. The  Members  seem  to  be  willing 
to  give  consideration  to  various  approaches. 
They  are  making  some.  We  are  making 
some.  I  just  have  to  see  how  successful  we 
are. 

Generally  speaking,  we  are  hopeful  we 
will  get  a  good  civil  rights  bill  as  near  our 
recommendations  as  possible.  We  don't 
always  get  all  we  ask  for. 

We  have  asked  for  about  91  bills  this 
session  and  we  expect  the  House  to  act  on 
almost  70  of  them  before  they  leave  on 
July  4.  In  the  Senate,  of  the  91  there  are 
about  33  that  remain  to  be  acted  upon.  We 
expect  some  of  them  to  be  acted  on  between 
now  and  the  holidays.  We  think  that  the 
Congress  will  act  very  sympathetically  on 
our  recommendations  as  a  general  matter. 

the   DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC 

[25.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  the  Do- 
minican crisis  began  last  year,  there  were 
a  lot  of  predictions  of  gloom  and  doom  with 
our  policies  and  those  of  the  OAS  with  re- 
gard to  the  eventual  outcome  of  events  of 
the  situation  there.  I  wonder  how  you  feel 
now  that  the  thing  has  worked  out  pretty 
well.  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  your 
thoughts  on  that? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  did  that  in  my 
statement.  There  is  very  little  I  can  add  to 
that,  except  that  we  went  through  a  very 
difficult  and  trying  period  there,  as  we  fre- 
quently do  with  problems  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  But  under  the  skilled  leader- 
ship of  the  Provisional  President,  Garcia- 
Godoy,  and  Ambassador  Bunker  and  the 
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members  of  the  OAS  group,  the  people — 
more  than  a  million  of  them — went  to  the 
polls  and  had  a  free  choice.  They  selected 
a  government  of  their  own  choosing.  And 
very  shortly  that  President  will  be 
inaugurated. 

The  decision  was  a  decisive  one.  I  have 
paid  due  recognition  to  the  efforts  of  all 
parties  involved,  Mr.  Bonnelly,  Professor 
Bosch,  Mr.  Balaguer,  and  Ambassador 
Bunker.    I  would  say  that  we  are  rather 


glad  that  the  Dominican  people  had  an  elec- 
tion and  they  have  made  the  decision.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  and 
helping  in  any  way  we  can  in  their  new 
efforts  with  their  constitutional  government. 
Al  Spivak,  United  Press  International: 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Johnson's  sixty-fifth  news  confer- 
ence was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White  House  at 
11:40  a.m.  on  Saturday,  June  18,  1966.  The 
President  later  repeated  portions  of  the  conference 
before  cameras  in  the  White  House  Theater. 


278  Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Announcing  His  Intention  To 
Designate  Rosel  H.  Hyde  as  Chairman,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  To  Appoint  Nicholas  Johnson  as  a  Member. 
June  18,  1966 


THE  COMBINATION  of  Rosel  Hyde's 
long  FCC  experience  and  Nicholas  Johnson's 
demonstrated  and  creative  abilities  demon- 
strated throughout  his  teaching  career  and 
his  public  life  will  advance  the  public  inter- 
est in  the  critically  important  work  of  this 
agency.  The  vital  decisions  relating  to  our 
rapidly  changing  communications  industry 
call  for  the  high  talents  possessed  by  these 
fine  public  servants. 

note:  The  statement  was  made  pubHc  as  part  of  a 
White  House  release  announcing  the  appointments. 
The  release  stated  that  Mr.  Hyde,  a  career  employee 


who  entered  the  Federal  service  in  1924,  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion since  1946  and  had  served  as  Chairman  in 
1953  and  1954.  The  release  pointed  out  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  experts  in  the  com- 
munications field,  and  had  conducted  the  first  gen- 
eral frequency  allocation  proceedings  of  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Commission  in  1928  and  the  general 
television  proceedings  of  1 949-1 952  which  con- 
tributed to  the  extension  of  television  service. 

Nicholas  Johnson,  the  release  noted,  had  been 
appointed  Federal  Maritime  Administrator  in  Febru- 
ary 1964  and  had  previously  served  as  a  law  clerk 
to  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  as  a  member  of  the  law 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California,  and  as  an 
associate  member  of  a  law  firm  in  Washington,  D.C. 


279    The  President's  Foreword  to  the  Science  Advisory  Committee 
Report  "Handling  of  Toxicological  Information." 
]une  2O5  1966 

[  Released  June  20, 1966.   Dated  June  8, 1966  ] 


THE  NUMBER  of  chemical  compounds  to 
which  people  become  exposed  is  already  vast 
and  increasing  daily.  This  is  a  result  of 
our    steadily    advancing    industrialization, 


changes  in  agricultural  practices  and  ad- 
vances in  the  biomedical  sciences.  All  seg- 
ments of  our  population  are  exposed  either 
deliberately  or  in  the  course  of  daily  living 
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to  many  such  compounds.  Of  particular 
importance  are  the  effects  of  chemicals  to 
which  people  may  be  exposed  at  low  con- 
centrations over  prolonged  periods,  because 
in  these  cases  the  toxic  effects  may  be  subde 
and  diflScult  to  discern. 

The  Panel  on  the  Handling  of  Toxicologi- 
cal  Information  has  examined  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  complicated  problem  of  indus- 
trialized societies  and  has  made  a  number  of 
recommendations.  Among  these  is  the  rec- 
ommendation that  there  be  established,  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare,  a  computer-based  facility  to  cope 
with  the  flood  of  toxicological  information 
and  to  make  it  quickly  available  to  people 
with  a  legitimate  need  for  it. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  this  report,  I  have  directed 
that  it  be  published  and  made  generally 
available. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:   The   report,   dated   June    1966,   is   entitled 
"Handling  of  Toxicological  Information,  a  Report 
of   the   President's    Science   Advisory    Committee" 
(Government  Printing  OflSce,  1966,  21  pp.)» 
See  also  Item  280. 


280    Letter  Assigning  to  HEW  Responsibility  for  Developing  a 
Computer-Based  File  on  Toxic  Chemicals.    June  20,  1966 

[Released  June  20,  1966.    Dated  June  16,  1966] 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  your  direction,  has  taken 
giant  strides  in  the  last  year  to  improve  the 
health  of  this  Nation's  people.  That  struggle 
is  never-ending,  and  further  measures  are 
needed. 

My  Science  Advisory  Committee  has 
recendy  studied  the  availability  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  toxic  effects  of  the  ever- 
grow'mg  number  of  chemicals  which  are 
introduced  into  our  environment.  The  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  responsibility 
be  assigned  to  a  single  Federal  department 
for  the  development  of  a  computer-based  file 
of  toxicological  information.  I  hereby  assign 
that  responsibility  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  need  to  productively  use  the  many 
chemical  substances  now  available  without 
endangering  the  environment  in  which  we 
live  is  a  critical  national  problem  of  massive 


dimensions.  The  cooperation  of  industry, 
the  academic  community,  and  all  interested 
individuals  and  institutions  will  be  essential 
to  an  effective  national  effort.  Accordingly, 
the  toxicological  information  file  to  be  de- 
veloped by  your  Department  must  be  open 
to  all  people  with  a  legitimate  need  to  know 
its  contents. 

I  am  transmitting  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
full  report  of  my  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. It  is  a  most  timely  comment  on  an 
important  national  problem. 

I  will  be  gready  interested  in  the  progress 
of  your  Department  in  the  establishment  of 
the  recommended  system  and  in  your  plans 
for  providing  broad  access  to  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lyndon  B,  Johnson 

[The  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  issued  a 
release  announcing  the  President's  letter  to  Score- 
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tary  Gardner  and  the  report  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  entided  "Handling  of  Toxico- 
logical  Information"  (see  Item  279). 

The  release  pointed  out  that  with  progressive  in- 
dustrialization "all  segments  of  the  population  are 
exposed  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  chemical 
compounds  in  the  environment.     This  occurs  as  a 


result  of  the  use  of  chemicals  to  promote  health, 
industry,  and  agriculture.  It  also  results  from  fre- 
quent exposure  to  chemicals  and  from  pollution  of 
water  and  air.  Because  the  number  of  compounds 
is  so  vast  and  exposure  so  common,  it  is  important 
that  we  pay  particular  attention  to  actual  or  poten- 
tial toxic  effects  caused  by  them." 


281     Statement  by  the  President  on  Savings  Through  Reduction  of 
Surplus  Stocks  of  Wheat  and  Feed  Grains.    ]un€  20,  1966 


BECAUSE  we  have  been  successful,  through 
our  voluntary  agriculture  programs,  in  elim- 
inating the  burdensome  grain  surplus  that 
existed  in  1961,  I  v^as  able  recently  (May  5) 
to  announce  a  15  percent  increase  in  the 
national  w^heat  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1967  crop. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  noted  that  this  w^as 
a  historically  significant  event  v^hich  signaled 
the  beginning  of  a  nev^  flexibility  and  adap- 
tiveness  in  our  great  agricultural  production 
plan.  It  demonstrated  our  ability,  under 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  to 
adjust  supply  to  global  and  domestic  demand. 
I  have  instructed  Secretary  Freeman  to  look 
further  at  this  time  into  the  likely  supply 
and  demand  situation  for  next  year. 

note:  The  statement  was  made  pubUc  as  part  of  a 
White  House  release  announcing  that  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  had  advised  the 
President  that  a  substantial  reduction  in  U.S.  wheat 
and  feed  grain  stocks  between  1961  and  1966  had 
resulted  In  savings  of  about  half  a  million  dollars 


per  day  in  storage  and  handling  charges,  and  had 
predicted  that  storage  costs  would  continue  to  de- 
cline in  fiscal  year  1967. 

"Secretary  Freeman  told  the  President,"  the  re- 
lease added,  "that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
storage  and  handling  costs  for  all  agricultural  com- 
modities in  fiscal  year  1966  are  estimated  at  $238 
million — or  about  $665,000  per  day  on  the  average. 
This  compares  with  a  daily  average  cost  of  about 
$1,162,000  in  fiscal  year  1961,  when  the  total  cost 
for  storing  and  handling  commodities  reached 
$427  million. 

"Thus  annual  storage-handling  costs  for  all  com- 
modities declined  about  $189  million  between  1961 
and  1966.  Storage  costs  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
declined  even  more  than  that,  to  nearly  $200  million. 
They  dropped  from  $390  million  in  F.Y.  19  61  to 
an  estimated  $193  million  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1966. 

"The  Secretary  predicted  that  storage  costs  will 
continue  to  decline  in  fiscal  year  1967  as  the  full  effect 
of  a  large  surplus  draw-down,  in  recent  months,  is 
reflected  in  the  carrying  charges  on  inventory." 

The  release  noted  also  that  the  adjustment  of 
wheat  and  feed  grain  supplies  had  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  both  current  farm  prices  and  the  income 
of  grain  producers. 

For  the  President's  May  5  announcement  of  an 
increase  in  wheat  acreage  allotments,  see  Item  203. 
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282    Distinguished  Unit  Citation  Awarded  to  the  ist  Battalion 
(Airborne),  503d  Infantry,  173d  Airborne  Brigade 
(Separate),  USA.    June  20,  1966 


BY  VIRTUE  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States  and  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  I  have  today  av^arded 
the  distinguished  unit  citation 
(first  oak  leaf  cluster) 
for  extraordinary  heroism 

TO 

THE  IST  BATTALION  (aIRBORNe), 

503  D  INFANTRY, 

I73D  AIRBORNE  BRIGADE  (sEPARATe) 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

AND  THE  ATTACHED  UNITS 

HEADQUARTERS  AND  HEADQUARTERS   COMPANY, 

COMPANY  A,  COMPANY  B,  AND  COMPANY  C 

OF  THE  IST  BATTALION  (aIRBORNe), 

503d  infantry,  i73d  airborne  brigade 

(separate) 

the  ist  team  of  the  3d  radio  relay  unit 

the  composite  squad  of  the  i73d  engineer 

COMPANY 

The  foregoing  companies  of  and  units 
attached  to  the  ist  Battalion  (Airborne), 
503d  Infantry,  173d  Airborne  Brigade  (Sep- 
arate) distinguished  themselves  by  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  against  hostile 
forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Bien  Hoa,  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  on  8  November  1965.  The 
morning  after  the  Battalion  had  conducted 
a  search  operation  and  learned  from  patrols 
that  a  strong  hostile  element  w^as  in  the 
general  area,  Company  C,  the  lead  Company, 
encountered  a  w^ell-entrenched  and  camou- 
flaged Viet  Cong  force.  When  the  insur- 
gents opened  fire  with  a  volume  of  automatic 
weapons  fire,  the  United  States  forces 
retaliated. 


As  the  battle  grew  in  intensity  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  Company  C  had  engaged 
a  battalion-size  Viet  Cong  element  which 
attempted  to  surround  the  flanks  of  this 
American  unit,  Company  B  was  committed 
to  secure  the  right  flank  of  Company  C. 
Simultaneously,  elements  of  Company  A 
attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  insurgent  force. 
Although  Company  B  met  strong  resistance 
and  fought  at  close  range  in  a  dense  jungle 
area,  it  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  hostile 
circle  around  Company  C.  Then,  as  Com- 
pany B's  open  flank  was  being  enveloped, 
the  brave  men  of  this  Company  broke  a  hos- 
tile encirclement  for  the  second  time. 

Despite  the  constant  Viet  Cong  assaults, 
their  continual  attacks  in  human  waves,  and 
the  many  casualties  sustained  by  the  Ameri- 
can units,  the  gallant  and  determined  troops 
of  the  I  St  Battalion  (Airborne),  503d  In- 
fantry repulsed  the  Viet  Cong  and  inflicted 
severe  losses  upon  them.  After  a  battle 
which  raged  throughout  the  afternoon,  ele- 
ments of  the  ist  Battalion  (Airborne),  503d 
Infantry  defeated  a  numerically  superior 
hostile  force  and,  on  the  following  morning, 
counted  four  hundred  and  three  Viet  Cong 
dead  in  the  immediate  area. 

The  devotion  to  duty,  perseverance,  and 
extraordinary  heroism  displayed  by  these 
members  of  the  ist  Battalion  (Airborne), 
503d  Infantry  and  the  attached  units  are  in 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  them- 
selves and  the  armed  forces  of  their  country. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
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283     Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Five  Stockpile  Disposal 
Bills.    ]une  21,  1966 

THE  FIVE  stockpile  bills  I  signed  today 
once  again  mark  the  achievement  that  comes 
from  unity  of  purpose. 

American  industry,  the  Congress,  and  the 
executive  branch  have  joined  together  in  a 
creative  partnership  to  make  this  legislation 
a  reality. 

Approximately  $500  million  v^orth  of 
metals  and  materials — from  aluminum  to 
sisal — no  longer  required  in  our  stockpiles 
w^ill  be  freed  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
mills,  factories,  and  laboratories  across  the 
Nation. 

As  a  result,  the  taxpayer,  the  economy,  and 
our  defense  effort  will  benefit. 

I  particularly  w^ant  to  call  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  aluminum  industry.  Through 
its  cooperation  with  the  Government  a  long- 


range  disposal  program  has  been  worked  out 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

Congress  has  already  passed  18  stockpile 
bills  at  this  session.  Under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Senators  Russell  and  Symington  and 
Congressmen  Rivers  and  Philbin  I  believe 
that  prompt  action  can  be  taken  on  the  re- 
maining 7  bills  before  the  session  ends. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bills  signed  by  the  President 
areas  follows: 

H.R.  13366  (aluminum) Public  Law  89-460 

(80  Stat.  212) 

H.R.  13768   (celestite) Public  Law  89-461 

(80  Stat.  212) 
H.R.     13769     (cordage     fiber     Public  Law  89-462 

(sisal)).  (80  Stat.  212) 

H.R.  13770   (crocidolite  asbes-     Public  Law  89-463 

tos  (harsh)).  (80  Stat.  213) 

H.R.  13773  (opium) Public  Law  89-464 

(80  Stat.  213) 
See  also  Items  173,  206,  218. 


284    Remarks  of  Welcome  to  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  on  the 
South  Lawn  at  the  White  House.    ]une  21,  1966 


Your  Majesty,  Ahlan  wa  Sahlan: 

Though  the  pronunciation  of  that  tradi- 
tional Arabic  greeting  may  not  be  fully  cor- 
rect, the  warmth  of  the  welcome  it  conveys  is 
very  real  and  sincere.  We  have  long 
looked  forward  to  Your  Majesty's  visit. 
We  are  greatly  honored  and  very  pleased  to 
have  you  here  today  at  the  White  House  as 
our  guest. 

I  know  that  you  are  no  stranger  to  our 
country.  You  first  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1943  as  the  guest,  then,  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  a  time  when  we 
were  deep  in  a  global  war  to  turn  back 
aggression.  I  am  sure  that  you  sensed  even 
in  those  dark  days  the  dedication  of  this 
country  and  its  people  to  the  defense  of  hu- 


man rights,  to  the  dignity  of  the  individual, 
and  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all 
countries. 

Your  Majesty  yourself  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  these  principles  by  your  participa- 
tion in  the  1945  San  Francisco  conference 
which  established  the  United  Nations. 
Among  the  many  links  which  our  two  coun- 
tries share,  we  have  worked  together  in  that 
great  international  organization  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  progress  in  the  world. 

Since  those  stirring  days,  you  have  visited 
our  country  many  times  and  in  various 
capacities.  These  visits  have,  I  am  sure, 
given  you  a  deep  insight  into  our  problems 
as  well  as  our  efforts  to  surmount  those  prob- 
lems.   They  have  also  given  us  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  draw  upon  your  wisdom  and  to 
learn  from  you. 

Your  country,  under  Your  Majesty's  wise 
rule,  has  made  great  strides  forward. 
Roads,  public  works,  health  services,  new 
schools — and  new  educational  opportunities 
for  the  young  men  and  women  of  Saudi 
Arabia — all  these  stand  as  eloquent  testimony 
to  your  active  development  efforts. 

We  have  watched  these  with  keen  interest 
and  real  admiration.  We  Americans  are 
proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  Saudi  Arabia's 
development.  From  this  cooperation,  the 
respect  and  understanding  between  our  two 
governments  and  our  two  peoples  have 
grown. 

Our  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  have 
long  been  close  and  cordial.  They  have 
been  characterized  by  friendship,  frankness, 
and  a  mutual  consideration  for  each  other's 
problems.  We  are  living  in  a  world  of 
change,  but  we,  like  you,  favor  change  by 
peaceful  methods.  Only  thus  can  the  God- 
given  talents  of  all  of  our  citizens  be  con- 
structively devoted  to  the  arresting  challenges 
which  today  face  mankind. 

Your  Majesty,  we  are  very  delighted  to 
have  you  here  again  as  the  distinguished  and 
much  respected  and  admired  leader  of  a 
great  and  friendly  country.  The  American 
Government  and  the  American  people,  for 
whom  I  speak,  extend  their  hospitality  to 
you.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  find  it  as 
warm  as  proverbial  Arab  hospitality.  We 
look  forward,  too,  to  very  fruitful  exchanges 
of  views  these  next  few  days. 

As  the  venerable  Arabic  saying  has  it, 
"Our  house  is  your  house."  Once  again,  I 
extend  to  you  on  behalf  of  all  the  American 
people  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  land. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:40  a.m.  on  the 
South  Lawn  at  the  White  House,  where  King 
Faisal  ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  al-Saud  was  given  a  formal 
welcome  with  full  military  honors.  King  Faisal 
responded  as  follows: 


Your  Excellency: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  Your 
Excellency  my  profound  thanks  and  gratitude  for 
the  good  words  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
express  and  which,  if  they  denote  anything,  they 
denote  Your  Excellency's  high  prestige  and  what 
you  enjoy  in  this  connection. 

While  you  have  said  that  you  have  been  waiting 
and  looking  forward  to  my  visit  to  your  country,  I, 
too,  on  my  behalf,  have  been  looking  forward  to 
coming  and  getting  acquainted  with  Your  Excellency 
for  the  high  prestige  which  Your  Excellency  enjoys 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

We  meet  with  you  in  what  Your  Excellency  has 
mentioned  about  the  hopes  of  creating  a  world 
which  would  be  preserved  by  justice  and  peace  and 
prosperity. 

In  a  speech  Your  Excellency  delivered  last  May, 
you  mentioned  something  that  you  were  looking 
forward  to,  a  kind  of  society  in  which  every  country 
respects  every  other  country,  and  which  is  covered 
by  justice  and  peace.  I  wish  to  assure  Your  Ex- 
cellency that  we  are  quite  agreed  with  Your  Ex- 
cellency in  this  connection. 

At  this  time,  which  is  swayed  by  too  many 
currents  and  too  many  problems,  we  are  looking 
forward  to  a  world  which  will  be  prevailed  upon  by 
liberty,  by  prosperity,  and  by  amity.  Those  cur- 
rents of  doctrines  have  obliged  us  to  defend  our- 
selves for  the  sake  of  peace  and  for  the  sake  of 
independence  and  freedom  and  well-being  of  the 
world. 

This  defense  of  protection  imposes  upon  us  first 
and  foremost  the  faith  in  Almighty  God.  After 
that,  we  have  to  try  to  follow  the  best  ways  to  reach 
with  these  peoples  the  way  of  peace,  amity,  and 
cooperation  to  prosperity. 

As  Your  Excellency  has  been  good  enough  to 
mention,  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  this  country.  I 
have  sensed  in  these  people,  the  American  people 
and  their  Government,  their  love  and  their  faith  for 
independence  and  well-being  of  the  whole  world. 

Since  that  very  first  time  of  my  visit,  I  have  tried 
and  done  my  very  best  to  make  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  the  other  Arab 
countries.  Thanks  to  God,  I  have  succeeded  to  a 
certain  extent  in  this  connection.  If  there  is  still 
some  strain  or  tension  in  some  quarters  in  the  Arab- 
American  relations,  I  am  hoping  that  we  will  be 
able  eventually  to  bring  together  the  two  in  the 
field  of  cooperation. 

If  we  follow  the  way  which  makes  it  possible  to 
insure  a  world  of  peace  which  is  based  on  justice 
and  prosperity  and  the  cooperation  for  all,  by  the 
God  of  grace  we  will  attain  our  goal. 

Your  Excellency,  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
refer  to  our  efforts  in  connection  with  developing 
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our  country  for  the  welfare  of  its  people.  All  that 
we  have  done  we  consider  not  to  be  sufficient  enough 
for  what  our  people  are  aspiring  to  in  the  field  of 
prosperity,  development,  and  welfare. 

But  we  are  going  on  our  way  according  to  our 
potentialities  and  possibilities.  We  faithfully  hope 
that  we  may  reach  the  goal  which  is  aspired  to  by 
ourselves  and  our  people  in  the  shortest  of  time. 

I  am  pleased.  Your  Excellency,  that  myself  and 
my  colleagues  are  to  be  the  guests  of  Your  Excellency 


and  of  the  friendly  people  of  America. 

I  reciprocate  the  wishes  expressed  on  the  part  of 
Your  Excellency  that  our  coming  talks  will  reach 
something  which  will  be  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
two  countries  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  my  thanks  to  Your  Excellency 
for  what  we  have  found — a  good  reception  and  a 
kind  welcome. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


285    Toasts  of  the  President  and  King  Faisal. 
June  2I5  1966 


Your  Majesty: 

Your  presence  here  this  evening  is  an 
occasion  we  have  long  anticipated.  It  is  a 
very  v^elcome  and  a  very  vivid  reminder  of 
the  bonds  of  friendship  which  exist  between 
our  two  countries.  These  ties  were  initiated 
by  two  of  the  most  illustrious  leaders  that 
your  country  and  mine  have  known — your 
late,  distinguished  father  King  Abdul  Aziz 
ibn  Saud,  and  our  President  Frankhn 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Their  meeting  in  1945  marked  a  milestone 
in  history.  They  laid  the  basis  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries.  These  have  endured  to  this  day. 
They  will  continue  to  do  so.  They  are 
predicated  on  improving  the  lot  of  both  of 
our  peoples  and  securing  for  them  and  for 
all  peoples  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  Though  circumstances  have 
changed,  I  know  that  both  our  countries 
and  peoples  pursue  these  same  goals  today. 

Our  meeting  today  gave  me  a  deeper  real- 
ization that  we  face  many  common  and  sim- 
ilar problems.  One,  in  particular,  is  very 
near  to  my  heart. 

I  come  from  a  part  of  the  United  States 
which  bears  a  great  deal  of  similarity  to  parts 
of  Your  Majesty's  country.  Water  is  a  prob- 
lem of  overriding  concern  to  parts  of  the 
United  States  just  as  it  is  to  Saudi  Arabia. 


We  know  it  is  written  that,  "Everything 
living  was  created  from  water."  Fortu- 
nately, modern  technology  has  come  to  our 
aid.  It  holds  out  the  promise  of  large  sup- 
plies of  water  through  desalting. 

To  make  this  promise  a  reality,  your  coun- 
try is  planning  a  desalting  installation  larger 
than  any  that  now  exists  anywhere.  We, 
too,  are  seeking  ways  to  purify  water  at  a 
price  that  men  can  afford.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  be  cooperating  with  Your  Maj- 
esty's Government  in  this  very  highly  im- 
portant field  to  both  of  our  countries. 

We,  like  you,  are  seeking  to  improve  our 
education  and  provide  better  opportunities 
for  all  our  young  people.  The  wise  use  of 
the  great  wealth  of  our  subsoil  demands  our 
best  efforts.  We  have  watched  with  respect 
and  admiration  the  progress  that  Saudi 
Arabia  has  made,  under  Your  Majesty's  wise 
guidance,  in  all  of  these  endeavors. 

The  roster  of  those  who  have  joined  us 
in  extending  our  welcome  to  you  this  eve- 
ning. Your  Majesty,  symbolizes  the  variety 
of  our  common  interests  as  well  as  the  depth 
and  the  v/armth  of  our  friendship. 

I  recognize.  Your  Majesty,  that  the  solu- 
tions we  find  for  our  problems  will  not 
always  be  the  same.  Differences  in  history, 
customs,  traditions,  and  geography  inevi- 
tably produce  different  oudooks.     But  where 
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such  differences  are,  we  can  both  learn  from 
them  and,  I  trust,  benefit  from  them. 

In  the  past,  our  common  respect  for  hu- 
man dignity  and  abiding  faith  in  spiritual 
values  have  been  the  cornerstone  of  our  re- 
lations. They  v^ill  chart  the  course  of  our 
future  relations  as  w^ell.  As  a  long  recog- 
nized champion  of  these  basic  principles  of 
constructive  human  conduct,  we  are  very 
proud  and  quite  privileged  to  welcome 
Your  Majesty  here  to  the  White  House 
tonight. 

We  hope  your  stay  with  us  will  be  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  one.  We  know  from  our 
discussions  today  that  you  will  leave  with 
us  more  than  you  take  away. 

So  my  good  friends  who  have  come  here 
this  evening  from  all  parts  of  this  Nation, 
may  I  ask  you  now  to  join  me  in  a  standing 
tribute  to  His  Majesty,  King  Faisal  ibn  Abd 
al-Aziz  al-Saud — a  great  ruler,  a  wise  states- 
man, and  a  warm  friend  of  our  country. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:40  p.m.  in  the  State 
Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  King  Faisal 
responded  as  follows: 

"Your  Excellency,  Mr.  President: 

"Permit  me  to  take  this  occasion  to  assure  you  of 
my  great  pleasure  and  gratitude  for  having  met 
widi  you.  I  sensed  in  the  meetings  with  you  today 
your  good  intentions,  that  you  are  a  man  of  mature 
thinking.  This  undoubtedly  will  have  a  great 
effect  on  me. 

"I  have  sensed  that  you  are  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonality, a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  of  decision. 
This  will  certainly  have  great  results  not  only  as  far 
as  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  concerned,  but, 
indeed,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned, 
also. 

"Mr.  President,  your  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
good  relations  which  have  existed  for  a  long  time 
between  your  country  and  mine,  relations  the  basis 
of  which  were  laid  down  by  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  late  King  Abdul  Aziz  ibn  Saud, 
reminds  me  of  the  stages  through  which  these  rela- 
tions have  gone  for  more  than  21  years. 

"I  am  very  pleased  that  these  relations  have  im- 
proved and  they  have  grown  better  as  time  has 
gone  by. 


"Mr.  President,  at  times  differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen  between  us.  But  such  differences  have 
had  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  basis  on  which  our 
relations  stand.  These  were  built  on  the  principles 
of  sincerity,  of  loyalty,  for  the  good  of  all. 

"And  no  matter  what  differences  may  arise,  from 
time  to  time,  this  will  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
the  relations  between  your  country  and  mine. 

"I  do  appreciate  your  assurance,  Mr.  President, 
the  assurance  given  to  me,  for  continued  coopera- 
tion between  your  country  and  mine  in  the  interest 
of  the  peoples  of  both  countries.  That,  of  course, 
includes  the  efforts  which  we  intend  to  make,  jointly, 
to  find  means  whereby  water  can  be  made  available 
in  our  country  where  it  is  very  much  needed. 

"As  you  pointed  out  in  your  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  v/ould  like  to  quote  a  saying  from  the  holy 
Koran  which  is,  in  effect,  in  conformity  with  what 
you  pointed  out,  "God  says  that  he  made  everything 
living  out  of  water." 

"Without  water  there  can  be  no  life.  Water, 
therefore,  is  very  essential  to  us. 

"We  realize  that  we  face  a  great  many  difficulties 
in  trying  to  carry  out  our  constructive  programs. 
The  most  serious  of  these  difficulties  is  to  find  ways 
to  make  water  available. 

"Unavailability  of  water  is  the  greatest  source  of 
difficulty,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Water  is  a 
source  of  life  and  in  our  country  it  is  scarce.  I 
am  hopeful  that  through  the  joint  efforts  between 
you  and  us  we  can  find  ways  and  means  whereby 
water  will  be  made  more  available  for  the  good  of 
our  people  and,  also,  for  the  good  of  your  people 
here. 

"Mr.  President,  having  understood  your  inten- 
tions, your  aspirations,  your  ambitions  for  your 
people  and  for  the  future  of  your  people,  I  am  in- 
spired to  look  to  you  as  a  leader  with  a  great  deal 
of  admiration,  because  you  are  working  not  for 
your  own  good,  but  for  the  good  of  your  own 
people,  the  entire  people. 

"Mr.  President,  your  reference  to  the  achieve- 
ments which  have  been  realized  in  my  country 
reminds  me  of  the  principles  that  you  discussed 
with  me  this  evening.  And  it  is  my  prayer,  it  is 
my  hope,  that  I  will  be  able  to  realize  greater  things 
for  my  people  in  service  to  all  of  them  for  the 
good  of  all,  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  for  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  for  the  peace  of  mankind. 

"And  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  in  closing,  Mr. 
President,  for  making  it  possible  for  me,  on  this 
occasion,  to  meet  persons,  people  of  this  country,  who 
represent  different  walks  of  life,  people  who  have 
their  value,  have  made  great  contributions,  and 
who  are  working  hard  for  the  good  of  all  the  people 
of  this  country. 

"I   would   like   to   reiterate,   Mr.   President,   my 
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appreciation  for  all  the  kindness  that  you  have 
shown  to  me,  my  admiration  for  you  as  a  person, 
the  wonderful  reception  accorded  to  me,  and  the 
good  care  that  has  been  shown  to  me.  All  of  this 
indicates  or  proves  to  me  that  you  are  a  man  with 


a  very  large  heart,  a  very  wise  mind,  a  man  who  is 
striving  hard  to  work  for  the  good  of  all. 

"Thank  you  very  much." 

As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  text  re- 
leased by  the  White  House. 


286    Remarks  at  the  Signing  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966. 
June  22,  1966 


Senator  Ervin,  Chairman  Celler,  Mr.  Attor- 
ney General,  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees,  and 
all  of  the  other  good  citizens  tvho  have 
wor\ed  so  hard  to  finally  ma\e  it  possible  for 
us  to  have  this  ceremony  this  morning: 

Our  Nation  stands  today  at  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  in  our  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. Those  of  you  who  have  come  here  this 
morning — and  scores  of  others  like  you 
throughout  this  great  land  of  ours — are  the 
mind  and  the  force  of  this  new  era. 

So  today  we  join  to  recognize  a  major 
development  in  our  entire  system  of  criminal 
justice — the  reform  of  the  bail  system. 

This  system  has  endured — archaic,  unjust, 
and  virtually  unexamined — ever  since  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 

Because  of  the  bail  system,  the  scales  of 
justice  have  been  weighted  for  almost  two 
centuries  not  with  fact,  nor  law,  nor  mercy. 
They  have  been  weighted  with  money. 

But  now,  because  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966,  which  an  understanding  and  just 
Congress  has  enacted  and  which  I  will 
shortly  sign,  we  can  begin  to  insure  that 
defendants  are  considered  as  individuals — 
and  not  as  dollar  signs. 

The  principal  purpose  of  bail  is  to  insure 
that  an  accused  person  will  return  for  trial, 
if  he  is  released  after  arrest. 

How  is  that  purpose  met  under  the  present 
system  .i^  The  defendant  with  means  can 
afford  to  pay  bail.  He  can  afford  to  buy 
his    freedom.     But    the    poorer    defendant 


cannot  pay  the  price.  He  languishes  in  jail 
weeks,  months,  and  perhaps  even  years 
before  trial. 

He  does  not  stay  in  jail  because  he  is  guilty. 
He  does  not  stay  in  jail  because  any  sen- 
tence has  been  passed. 

He  does  not  stay  in  jail  because  he  is  any 
more  likely  to  flee  before  trial. 

He  stays  in  jail  for  one  reason  only — he 
stays  in  jail  because  he  is  poor. 

There  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  illustrations  of  how  the  bail  system  has 
inflicted  arbitrary  cruelty: 
— A  man  was  jailed  on  a  serious  charge 
brought  last  Christmas  Eve.    He  could 
not  afJord  bail,  so  he  spent  10 1  days  in 
jail  until  he  could  get  a  hearing.    Then 
the    complainant    admitted     that    the 
charge  that  he  had  made  was  false. 
— A  man  could  not  raise  $300  for  bail. 
He  spent  54  days  in  jail  waiting  trial 
for  a  traffic  offense  for  which  he  could 
have  been  sentenced  to  no  more  than 
5  days. 
— A  man  spent  2  months  in  jail  before 
being  acquitted.    In  that  period,  he  lost 
his  job,  he  lost  his  car,  he  lost  his  fam- 
ily— it  was  split  up.    He  did  not  find 
another    job,    following    that,    for    4 
months. 
In  addition  to  such  injustices  as  I  have 
pointed   out,   the  present  bail   system   has 
meant  very  high  public  costs  that  the  tax- 
payer  must   bear   for    detaining    prisoners 
prior  to  their  trial. 
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What  is  most  shocking  about  these  costs — 
to  both  individuals  and  to  the  public — ^is 
that  they  are  totally  unnecessary. 

First  proof  of  that  fact  came  because  of 
really  one  man's  outrage  against  injustice. 
I  am  talking  now  of  Mr.  Louis  Schweitzer, 
who  pioneered  the  development  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  money  bail  system  by  establishing 
the  Vera  Foundation  and  the  Manhattan 
bail  project. 

The  lesson  of  that  project  was  simple.  If 
a  judge  is  given  adequate  information,  he, 
the  judge,  can  determine  that  many  defend- 
ants can  be  released  without  any  need  for 
money  bail.  They  will  return  faithfully  for 
trial. 

So  this  legislation,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
quires that  the  decision  to  release  a  man 
prior  to  the  trial  be  based  on  facts — like 
community  and  family  ties  and  past  record, 
and  not  on  his  bank  account.  In  the  words 
of  the  act,  "A  man,  regardless  of  his  financial 
status — shall  not  needlessly  be  detained  .  .  . 
when  detention  serves  neither  the  ends  of 
justice  nor  the  public  interest." 

And  it  specifies  that  he  be  released  without 
money  bond  whenever  that  is  justified  by  the 
facts.  Under  this  act,  judges  would — for 
the  first  time — be  required  to  use  a  flexible 
set  of  conditions,  matching  different  types 
of  releases  to  different  risks. 

These  are  steps  that  can  be  taken,  we 
think,  without  harming  law  enforcement  in 
any  manner. 


This  measure  does  not  require  that  every 
arrested  person  be  released. 

This  measure  does  not  restrict  the  power 
of  the  courts  to  detain  dangerous  persons  in 
capital  cases  or  after  conviction. 

What  this  measure  does  do  is  to  eliminate 
needless,  arbitrary  cruelty. 

What  it  does  do,  in  my  judgment,  is  to 
greatly  enlarge  justice  in  this  land  of  ours. 

So  our  task  is  to  rise  above  the  debate 
between  rights  of  the  individual  and  rights 
of  the  society,  by  securing  and  really  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  both. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  Senator  Ervin, 
Congressman  Celler,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  members  of  the  Justice  Department,  and 
his  predecessors  who  worked  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  also  want  to  thank  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished leadership  of  all  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Judiciary  Committees, 
and  the  other  Members  of  those  two  bodies, 
for  what  I  consider  very  fine  work  in  mak- 
ing this  legislation  a  reality. 

I  am  proud  now,  as  a  major  step  forward, 
to  sign  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  into  the 
law  of  the  land. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:40  a.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of  North 
Carolina,  Representative  Emanuel  Celler  of  Nev/ 
York,  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

As  enacted,  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  is  Public 
Law  89-465  (80  Stat.  214). 


287    Joint  Statement  Following  Discussions  With  King  Faisal  of 
Saudi  Arabia.    June  22,  1966 


AT  THE  INVITATION  of  President  John- 
son, His  Majesty  King  Faisal  ibn  Abdul 
Aziz  al-Saud  is  paying  an  official  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  His  Majesty  and 
the   distinguished   members   of  the   Saudi 


Arabian  Government  who  accompanied  him 
v^ere  warmly  welcomed  by  the  President 
and  members  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
iment.  They  subsequently  met  with  the 
President  and  with  senior  members  of  the 
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United  States  Government  for  a  compre- 
hensive reviev^^  of  problems  of  mutual  con- 
cern to  their  countries  and  their  peoples. 

In  these  talks  they  noted  w^ith  approval 
the  close  and  cordial  relations  w^hich  have 
long  existed  betv^^een  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  These  relations 
are  based  on  mutual  respect,  a  common 
belief  in  the  basic  principles  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice and  human  dignity  and  the  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  of  all  states. 
They  reaffirmed  their  opposition  to  aggres- 
sion, in  any  form,  and  their  determination 
to  continue  the  efforts  of  their  two  govern- 
ments to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  w^ith 
honor  and  dignity  for  all.  They  asserted 
the  importance  of  solving  international 
problems  by  peaceful  means  on  the  basis  of 
right  and  justice.  They  supported  the  right 
of  peoples  to  self-determination. 

They  reviewed  the  great  strides  that  have 
already  been  made  in  the  improvement  of 


material  and  social  conditions  of  their  coun- 
tries and  pledged  themselves  anew  to  co- 
operate by  all  appropriate  means  to  further 
the  welfare  of  their  peoples.  They  noted 
the  threat  posed  by  international  Commu- 
nism to  the  free  nations  of  the  world  and 
their  determination  to  guard  against  this 
threat. 

His  Majesty  and  the  President  particularly 
welcomed  this  opportunity  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted.  They  are  confident 
that  the  genuine  personal  esteem  that  marked 
their  frank  and  comprehensive  exchange  of 
views  will  lead  to  heightened  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and 
Saudi  Arabia  and  to  a  further  strengthening 
of  the  bonds  of  cooperation  between  their 
countries  and  peoples. 

His  Majesty  leaves  on  June  23  for  New 
York  City  where  he  will  continue  his  offi- 
cial visit  to  the  United  States. 


288     Remarks  and  Citation  at  the  Medal  of  Honor  Ceremony  for 
Lt.  Charles  Q.  Williams,  USA.     June  23,  1966 


Lieutenant  Williams,  Secretary  Resor,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  have  come  here  this  morning  to  honor 
a  very  brave  American  soldier. 

The  acts  of  extraordinary  courage  to 
which  we  pay  tribute  were  not  performed 
with  any  hope  of  reward.  They  began  with 
a  soldier  doing  his  duty — but  they  went  so 
far  beyond  the  call  of  duty  that  they  became 
a  patriot's  gift  to  his  country. 

Lieutenant  Williams  and  a  very  small 
band  of  Americans  and  Vietnamese  fought 
for  14  long  hours  against  an  enemy  that  out- 
numbered them  more  than  five  to  one. 

During  those  long  hours,  Lieutenant  Wil- 


liams was  wounded  five  times.  Any  single 
one  of  those  wounds  might  have  caused  an- 
other man  to  completely  abandon  the  fight. 
Yet  Lieutenant  Williams  continued  to  rally 
his  men,  to  protect  his  wounded,  to  hold  ofl 
the  enemy  until  help  could  come. 

Few  men  understand  what  it  really  means 
to  draw  deep  from  the  wellsprings  of  such 
bravery.  Few  have  ever  made  that  kind  of 
journey — and  far  fewer  have  ever  returned. 

We  have  another  such  man  with  us  here 
this  morning.  He  is  Brigadier  General 
John  T.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  oldest  living 
holders  of  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

General  Kennedy,  would  you  please  stand? 

General   Kennedy   and  Lieutenant  Wil- 
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Hams  have  a  great  deal  in  common. 

Both  are  natives  of  the  great  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Both  displayed  unique  valor  in  distant 
lands  fighting  for  their  country. 

Both  bear  the  scars  of  their  heroism. 

The  presence  of  General  Kennedy  here  in 
the  White  House  this  morning  reminds  us 
all  that  in  the  course  of  human  history  the 
optimists  are  sometimes  right. 

It  was  in  the  year  1909,  when  I  was  only  i 
year  old,  when  young  Lieutenant  Kennedy 
was  serving  in  the  Philippines.  There  were 
some  who  could  not  believe  that  the  Filipinos 
had  any  future  as  a  free  and  independent 
country.  Some  of  them  thought  that  the 
only  choice  was  internal  anarchy  or  colonial 
rule. 

Years  later — in  the  1940's — the  Philip- 
pines passed  through  a  long  night  of  foreign 
occupation,  and  then  of  Communist  guer- 
rilla war.  Some  thought  that  a  free  and 
confident  nation  could  never  emerge  from 
those  years  of  long  struggle. 

But  they  were  wrong. 

The  people  of  the  Philippines,  under 
imaginative  and  dedicated  leadership,  proved 
that  democracy  and  social  reform  are 
stronger  than  the  forces  of  terror  and 
oppression. 

Today,  as  we  meet  here,  the  Philippines 
is  a  vital  and  growing  nation  true  to  its  own 
traditions  and  ambitions — a  creative  force  in 
the  emerging  community  of  Asia. 

As  we  meet  here  this  morning,  we  are 
reminded  that  all  over  the  world  many 
young  nations  are  today  struggling  to 
achieve  the  same  kind  of  results.  They 
seek  to  be  free  from  outside  coercion,  to 
achieve  real  social  and  economic  progress, 
to  determine  their  own  futures,  and  to  work 
constructively  with  their  own  neighbors. 


South  Vietnam  is  such  a  nation.  We  are 
supporting  her  in  her  brave  struggle  to 
achieve  these  goals,  with  the  help  of  men 
like  Lieutenant  Williams. 

History  will  note  that  neither  of  these  two 
heroes  who  are  here  with  us  today,  neither 
General  Kennedy  nor  Lieutenant  Williams, 
ever  fought  to  promote  narrow  American 
interests. 

Neither  fought  to  build  an  American 
empire. 

Neither  fought  to  enslave  a  single  human 
soul. 

They  fought,  instead,  to  help  make  pos- 
sible a  better  life  for  people  newly  emerged 
from  colonial  rule. 

They  fought,  at  great  personal  risk,  for 
a  world  of  peace — a  world  that  might  be- 
come, however  slowly,  worthy  of  the  human 
spirit. 

And  in  the  process,  each  of  these  men 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Lieutenant  Williams,  it  is  hard  for  your 
President  to  find  words  to  tell  you  of  the 
deep  gratitude  and  admiration  that  your  fel- 
low Americans  have  for  you. 

But  I  do  rejoice  that  I  may  present  to  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  grateful  people  of  America, 
the  Medal  of  Honor — for  the  bravery  and 
the  gallantry  that  you  displayed  at  the  risk 
of  your  life,  far  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

You  don't  know  how  much  satisfaction 
I  get  out  of  seeing  this  lovely  lady  who  has 
been  by  your  side — this  wonderful,  typically 
American  family  here  in  the  first  house  of 
the  land  to  see  you  receive  the  award  and 
the  recognition  that  only  a  courageous,  dedi- 
cated, devoted  American  could  receive  in 
this  house. 
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Secretary  Resor  will  now  read  the  citation. 

[The  text  of  the  citation,  read  by  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  follows] 

THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to: 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  Q.  Williams, 
United  States  Army 

for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  Q.  Williams 
(then  Second  Lieutenant),  Infantry,  distin- 
guished himself  by  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  while  de- 
fending the  Special  Forces  Camp  at  Dong 
Xoai,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  against  a  violent 
attack  by  hostile  forces  that  lasted  for  four- 
teen hours,  June  9  to  10,  1965. 

Lieutenant  Williams  was  serving  as  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  a  Special  Forces  Detach- 
ment when  an  estimated  Vietcong  re- 
inforced regiment  struck  the  Camp  and 
threatened  to  overrun  it  and  the  adjacent 
District  Headquarters.  He  awoke  person- 
nel, organized  them,  determined  the  sources 
of  the  insurgents'  main  eflort,  and  led  the 
troops  to  their  defensive  positions  on  the 
south  and  west  walls.  Then,  after  running 
to  the  District  Headquarters  to  establish 
communications,  he  found  that  there  was 
no  radio  operational  with  which  to  commu- 
nicate with  his  commanding  officer  in  an- 
other compound.  To  reach  the  other 
compound,  he  traveled  through  darkness  but 
was  halted  in  this  effort  by  a  combination 
of  shrapnel  in  his  right  leg  and  the  increase 
of  the  Vietcong  gun  fire.  Ignoring  his 
wound,  he  returned  to  the  District  Head- 


quarters and  directed  the  defense  against  the 
first  assault. 

As  the  insurgents  attempted  to  scale  the 
walls  and  as  some  of  the  Vietnamese  defend- 
ers began  to  retreat,  he  dashed  through  a 
barrage  of  gun  fire,  succeeded  in  rallying 
these  defenders,  and  led  them  back  to  their 
positions.  Although  wounded  in  the  thigh 
and  left  leg  during  this  gallant  action,  he  re- 
turned to  his  position  and,  upon  being  told 
that  communications  were  re-established  and 
that  his  commanding  officer  was  seriously 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Williams  took  charge 
of  actions  in  both  compounds.  Then  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  communications 
bunker,  he  sustained  wounds  in  the  stomach 
and  right  arm  from  grenade  fragments. 

As  the  defensive  positions  on  the  walls 
had  been  held  for  hours  and  casualties  were 
mounting,  he  ordered  the  consolidation  of 
the  American  personnel  from  both  com- 
pounds to  establish  a  defense  in  the  District 
building.  After  radio  contact  was  made 
with  a  friendly  air  controller,  he  disregarded 
his  wounds  and  directed  the  defense  from 
the  District  building,  using  descending 
flares  as  reference  points  to  adjust  air  strikes. 
By  his  courage,  he  inspired  his  team  to  hold 
out  against  the  insurgent  force  that  was  clos- 
ing in  on  them  and  throwing  grenades  into 
the  windows  of  the  building. 

As  daylight  arrived  and  the  Vietcong  con- 
tinued to  besiege  the  stronghold,  firing  a 
machine  gun  directly  south  of  the  District 
building,  he  was  determined  to  eliminate 
this  menace  that  threatened  the  lives  of  his 
men.  Taking  a  3.5  rocket  launcher  and  a 
volunteer  to  load  it,  he  worked  his  way  across 
open  terrain,  reached  the  berm  south  of  the 
District  Headquarters,  and  took  aim  at  the 
Vietcong  machine  gun  one  hundred  and 
fifty  meters  away.  Although  the  sight  was 
faulty,  he  succeeded  in  hitting  the  machine 
gun.    While  he  and  the  loader  were  trying 
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to  return  to  the  District  Headquarters,  they 
were  both  wounded.  With  a  fourth  wound, 
this  time  in  the  right  arm  and  leg,  and 
reaHzing  he  was  unable  to  carry  his  wounded 
comrade  back  to  the  District  building.  Lieu- 
tenant Williams  pulled  him  to  a  covered 
position  and  then  made  his  way  back  to  the 
District  building  where  he  sought  the  help 
of  others  who  went  out  and  evacuated  the 
injured  soldier. 

Although  seriously  wounded  and  tired,  he 
continued  to  direct  the  air  strikes  closer  to 
the  defensive  position.  As  morning  turned 
to  afternoon  and  the  Vietcong  pressed  their 
effort  with  direct  recoilless  rifle  fire  into 
the  building,  he  ordered  the  evacuation  of 
the  seriously  wounded  to  the  safety  of  the 
communications  bunker.  When  informed 
that  helicopters  would  attempt  to  land  as 
the  hostile  gun  fire  had  abated,  he  led  his 
team  from  the  building  to  the  artillery  posi- 
tion, making  certain  of  the  timely  evacuation 


of  the  wounded  from  the  communications 
area,  and  then  on  to  the  pickup  point.  De- 
spite resurgent  Vietcong  gun  fire,  he  di- 
rected the  rapid  evacuation  of  all  personnel. 
Throughout  the  long  battle,  he  was  un- 
daunted by  the  vicious  Vietcong  assault  and 
inspired  the  defenders  in  decimating  the 
determined  insurgents.  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liams' conspicuous  gallantry,  extraordinary 
heroism,  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
are  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
himself  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  his  country. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11  a.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Lt.  Charles  Q.  Williams,  recipient  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  and  Stanley  R. 
Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Lieutenant  Williams* 
wife  and  four  children  from  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  were 
also  present  for  the  ceremony. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  citation  Lieutenant 
Williams  spoke  briefly.  The  text  of  his  remarks  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  822). 


289    Remarks  at  the  Presentation  of  the  Young  American  Medals. 
June  24,  1966 


Mr.  Attorney  General,  Director  Hoover,  dis- 
tinguished medal  winners,  my  friends  from 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  ladies  and  gentle- 
771  en: 

We  have  come  here  this  morning  to  honor 
three  young  men  who  are  tender  in  years 
but  mature  in  action,  who  by  their  devotion, 
their  intelligence,  and  their  courage  have 
demonstrated  what  is  best  about  the  coming 
generation  of  young  Americans. 

Jon  Hanshus  is  honored  for  his  mean- 
ingful contributions  to  other  young  people. 
While  others  worried  about  the  employment 
problems  of  the  young,  Jon  Flanshus  was 
translating  his  concern  into  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  service. 


David  Crowe  and  Jeffrey  Gallagher  served 
in  another  way — by  sudden  and  heroic  ac- 
tions, in  utter  disregard  for  their  own  safety. 

Each  of  these  three  young  men  has,  in 
Shakespeare's  words,  "borne  himself  beyond 
the  promise  of  his  age,  doing  in  the  figure  of 
a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion." 

In  times  such  as  these,  to  talk  of  bravery 
often  means  to  talk  also  of  sorrow. 

But  today,  though  tragedy  or  near  tragedy 
underlie  two  of  these  awards,  we  honor 
courage  and  service  with  both  pride  and 
pleasure. 

Our  honorees  were  chosen  from  59  nomi- 
nations, a  record  number,  from  all  parts  of 
our  Nation. 
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Among  these  other  nominations  was  that 
of  Everett  D.  Boston  of  Grafton,  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  dived  into  an  icy  river  to  rescue 
two  youths  from  a  submerged  automobile. 
Now  19,  Everett  Boston  serves  anew,  as  a 
soldier  fighting  for  his  country  in  Vietnam. 

In  San  Diego,  California,  14'year-old 
Linda  Lowe  twice  entered  the  burning  home 
of  a  neighbor  to  bring  two  children  to  safety. 

In  Oxford,  Alabama,  another  14-year-old, 
James  William  Bennett,  used  the  first-aid 
training  that  he  had  received  as  a  Boy  Scout 
to  administer  artificial  respiration  and  thus 
save  the  life  of  a  youth  who  had  been  kicked 
by  a  horse. 

In  Dearborn,  Michigan,  Heather  Lynn 
Clark,  17,  nearly  blind  since  birth,  has 
rendered  impressive  service  as  a  volunteer 
worker  at  a  veterans  hospital  and  in  working 
with  handicapped  children. 

So  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  real 
pleasure  to  me  that  I  welcome  you  here  to- 
day not  only  so  that  we  can  pay  honor  to 
you,  but  through  you  to  honor  the  other 


nominees  and  the  thousands  of  young 
Americans  who  daily  perform  acts  of  valor 
and  service  for  their  communities  and  for 
their  country. 

So  to  them  and  to  you  I  ofier  the  congratu- 
lations, the  admiration,  and  the  gratitude  of 
all  the  American  people.  You  are  welcome 
here.    We  are  honored  that  you  have  come. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  ^•'^'  i^  ^^e 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  President  presented  the  gold  Young  Ameri- 
can Medals  to  the  following:  David  Eugene  Crowe, 
aged  7,  of  Cherokee,  Kans.,  who  at  the  age  of  5  and 
blind  in  one  eye  singlehandedly  rescued  his  three 
younger  sisters  from  their  burning  home;  JefFrey 
James  Gallagher,  aged  17,  of  Haskell,  N.J.,  who 
waded  through  a  wall  of  fire  and  led  two  men  out 
of  the  burning  wreckage  of  their  airplane;  and  Jon 
Arthur  Hanshus,  aged  19,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  who 
organized  a  youth  employment  service  for  the 
young  people  of  that  city  and  found  more  than 
700  previously  nonexistent  jobs  for  them. 

Winners  were  selected  by  the  Young  Amierican 
Medals  Committee,  composed  of  Mr.  Hoover,  Solici- 
tor General  Thurgood  Marshall,  and  Jacob  Rosen- 
thal, Director  of  Public  Information,  Department  of 
Justice. 


290    Statement  by  the  President  Following  Senate  Approval  of  the 
Traffic  Safety  Bill.    June  24,  1966 


I  APPLAUD  the  action  o£  the  Senate  today 
in  its  overwhelming  approval  of  the  traffic 
safety  bill  v^hich  I  urged  the  Congress  to 
enact. 

I  particularly  w^ant  to  applaud  the  efforts 
of  Senators  Magnuson  and  Ribicoff. 

This  is  landmark  legislation.  It  v^ill  move 
us  out  of  the  Stone  Age  of  ignorance  and 
inaction. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  v^e  can 
mount  a  truly  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
rising  toll  of  death  and  destruction  on  the 


Nation's  highways  that  last  year  alone 
claimed  50,000  American  lives. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  such  anarchy 
on  wheels.  This  measure  with  its  stringent 
and  mandatory  Federal  auto  safety  standards 
is  going  to  reverse  the  trend. 

I  urge  the  House  to  speed  passage  of  this 
vital  legislation  that  will  benefit  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  our  land. 

note:  The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  and  the  Highway  Safety  Act  were  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  September  9,  1966  (see 
Item  449). 
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291     Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Government's  "Mission 
SAFETY-70"  Program.    ]une  27,  1966 


I  AM  PLEASED  to  learn  from  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz  that  more  than  50  depart- 
ments and  agencies  have  inaugurated  pro- 
grams in  the  past  year  to  meet  the  objective 
of  Mission  SAFETY-yo.  That  objective  is 
to  reduce  Federal  employee  injuries  and 
costs  30  percent  by  1970. 

I  have  never  believed  that  the  Government 
can  afford  the  attitude  that,  "Accidents  v^ill 
happen."  Our  philosophy  must  be,  "Acci- 
dents should  not  happen." 

We  have  nov/  begun  to  put  that  philoso- 
phy into  effect.  Secretary  Wirtz'  report 
shows: 

— A  4.3  percent  decline  in  the  overall 
Federal  injury  frequency  rate. 

— A  reduction  from  2  to  26  percent  in  the 
injury  rates  among  the  14  largest  agen- 
cies, employing  over  three-fourths  of  the 
2V2  million  Federal  v^orkers. 

— One  thousand  fewer  disabling  injuries 
to  Federal  employees  during  the  first 
year  of  the  program. 

We  are  pleased  with  these  results.  But 
we  must  press  on  to  meet  our  long-range 
goals.  Accidents  still  cost  the  Government 
about  $200  million  each  year,  plus  untold 
human  suffering.  Agency  heads  must  now 
translate  their  declarations  of  intent — and 
their  written  programs — into  tangible  results. 

The  major  cause  of  death  in  the  Federal 
service  is  motor  vehicle  accidents.  Gov- 
ernment  vehicles   cover   nearly   2%    billion 


miles  annually.  We  must  look  more  care- 
fully at  both  the  drivers  and  the  vehicles  they 
operate.  Our  drivers  must  be  carefully 
selected,  thoroughly  tested,  and  properly 
trained.  Our  vehicles  must  comply  with 
the  highest  safety  standards  and  must  be 
maintained  in  top  condition. 

But  auto  and  other  accidents  away  from 
work  cause  just  as  much  suffering  and  just 
as  much  production  loss  as  those  accidents 
which  occur  on-the-job.  Off-the-job  safety 
programs  are  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant, and  I  expect  administrators  to  encourage 
their  employees  to  live  safely  as  well  as  work 
safely. 

Finally,  I  expect  to  see  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  internal  operating  pro- 
cedures to  provide  uniform  accident  data  for 
Government-wide  summary  and  analysis. 

The  Federal  Government  has  rightly  taken 
the  lead  in  national  accident  prevention  pro- 
grams— particularly  those  which  occur  on 
our  highways.  We  intend  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  help  the  States  reduce  this  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  American  citizens. 

In  the  process,  however,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain that  our  own  house  is  in  order.  That 
is  the  meaning — and  the  challenge — of 
Mission  SAFETY-70. 

note:  Secretary  Wirtz'  report,  dated  June  1966,  is 
entitled  "Mission  SAFETY-70 — One  Year  o£  Prog- 
ress, Report  to  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor"  (6  pp.,  processed). 


292     Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.    June  27,  1966 


TWO  MONTHS  AGO  I  submitted  to 
Congress  a  reorganization  plan  to  modern- 
ize the  Public  Health  Service.     Over  this 


past  v^eekend  that  plan  has  become  a  reality. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 

to  the  Congress  for  this  important  measure. 
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Together  we  have  taken  another  forward 
step  in  our  unremitting  efforts  to  improve 
Government,  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  and  to 
make  it  a  modern  instrument  of  service  for 
our  citizens. 

This  is  a  particularly  significant  reorgan- 
ization. 

For  the  first  time  in  over  two  decades,  the 
Public  Health  Service  can  be  reshaped  to 
perform  its  vital  role  of  matching  the  mir- 
acles of  modern  medicine  to  the  needs  of  all 
Americans.  It  will  help  us  achieve  the  full 
promise  of  the  landmark  health  measures 
enacted  by  the  89th  Congress. 

Since  1953  more  than  50  new  medical 
programs  have  been  placed  in  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Its  budget  over  the  past  12 
years  has  increased  tenfold — from  $250  mil- 
lion to  $2.4  billion. 


Before  this  reorganization  plan  became 
effective  the  Public  Health  Service  was  obso- 
lete in  its  organization,  a  major  obstacle  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Nation's  health  goals. 

Now,  under  the  new  reorganization  plan, 
the  Public  Health  Service  can  be  strength- 
ened and  streamlined. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  John  Gardner  and  Surgeon 
General  William  Stewart  to  move  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  carry  out  the  new  plan. 
Under  their  leadership  the  Public  Health 
Service  will  operate  more  efficiently  and 
effectively  as  it  conducts  the  medical  research 
and  develops  the  resources  we  need  to  build 
a  better,  healthier  tomorrow  for  all  our 
people. 

note:  For  the  President's  message  to  Congress  trans- 
mitting Reorganization  Plan  3  of  1966,  see  Item  190. 


293     Statement  by  the  President  Following  a  Meeting  To  Review 
Goals  for  Medical  Research  and  Health  Services. 
]une  27,  1966 


TODAY,  I  have  met  with  Secretary  Gard- 
ner, the  Surgeon  General,  and  the  top  Gov- 
ernment team  connected  with  medical  re- 
search and  health  services.  These  men 
constitute  my  strategy  council  in  the  war 
against  disease.  We  began  a  review  of  the 
targets  and  the  timetable  they  have  set  for 
winning  victories  in  this  war. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  are 
spending  more  than  |8oo  million  a  year  on 
biomedical  research.  I  am  keenly  interested 
to  learn  not  only  what  knowledge  this  buys 
but  what  are  the  payoffs  in  terms  of  healthy 
lives  for  our  citizens. 

We  know  what  has  been  achieved  in  the 
past.  The  widespread  application  of  polio 
vaccines  reduced  that  dread  disease  from 
34,000  cases  in  1954  to  almost  zero  last  year. 


Medical  research  helped  cut  the  tubercu- 
losis death  rate  by  87  percent  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  number  of  hospital 
beds  occupied  by  tuberculosis  victims  has 
been  cut  in  half. 

Ten  years  ago  experts  predicted  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  more  than  200,000 
patients  in  State  mental  hospitals  within  a 
decade.  Yet  today,  largely  as  a  result  of 
psychiatric  research  and  new  drugs,  there 
has  been  not  an  increase  but  a  reduction  of 
83,000  patients. 

These  examples  provide  dramatic  proof  of 
what  can  be  achieved  if  we  apply  the  lessons 
of  research  to  detect,  to  deter,  and  to  cure 
disease.  The  Nation  faces  a  heavy  demand 
on  its  hospitals  and  health  manpower. 
Medical   research,   effectively   applied,   can 
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help  reduce  the  load  by  preventing  disease 
before  it  occurs,  and  by  curing  disease  when 
it  does  strike. 

But  the  greater  reward  is  in  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens.  We  must  make  sure  that 
no  life-giving  discovery  is  locked  up  in  the 
laboratory. 

I  plan  to  meet  again  in  a  few  months  with 
my  health  strategy  council  to  review  their 
plans  and  to  establish  our  goals. 


note:  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  President's 
"health  strategy  council"  was  furnished  to  members 
of  the  press  along  with  the  text  of  the  President's 
statement.  Listed  as  members  were  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner, 
Under  Secretary  Wilbur  }.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee, 
the  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  William  Stewart,  17  offi- 
cials of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
Dr.  H.  Martin  Engle,  and  his  assistant. 


294    Statement  by  the  President  in  Response  to  Report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing,    June  27,  1966 


I  RECEIVED  today  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing. 

This  report  deals  with  a  most  vital  sub- 
ject— the  structure  and  performance  of  the 
Nation's  food  marketing  system. 

That  system  is  America's  largest  industry. 
Last  year  consumers  bought  $85  billion 
worth  of  food,  nearly  one  out  of  every  $5 
they  spent. 

I  appreciate  the  effort  and  dedication  of 
the  15  men  and  women  of  the  Commission, 
chaired  by  Judge  Phil  Gibson.  Together, 
they  have  increased  our  fund  of  knowledge 
about  the  food  industry. 

As  Senator  Hart  has  stated,  the  Commis- 
sion's report  is  a  good  beginning.  No  one 
study  can  contain  all  the  answers  and  solu- 
tions. No  one  study  can  really  be  consid- 
ered final — but  rather  part  of  a  continual 
process  of  exploration  and  examination  in 
our  search  for  solutions. 


The  diversity  of  opinions  and  views  in  the 
Commission's  report  are  healthy  reflections 
of  the  complexity  and  importance  of  the 
issues. 

I  have  referred  the  Commission's  report, 
together  with  the  individual  dissenting 
views,  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  the  review  and  study  of  all  in- 
terested agencies  of  the  Government. 

I  know  that  we  will  also  benefit  by  the 
review  of  the  report  by  the  Congress  to 
which  it  has  also  been  submitted. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  will  receive 
careful  attention  and  discussion  in  the 
months  ahead.  And  it  will  help  us  in  our 
efforts  to  achieve  greater  abundance  for  our 
society. 

note:  The  report,  entitled  "Food  From  Farmer  to 
Consumer,"  is  dated  June  27,  1966  (Government 
Printing  Office,  113  pp.)* 

The  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
was  established  in  1964  by  Public  Law  88-354  (78 
Stat.  269). 
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295    Remarks  to  Delegates  to  the  National  Youth  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty  and  Conservation.    ]une  27,  1966 


Miss  Sharp,  Mr.  Fox,  members  of  the  Con- 
ference, ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  so  happy  that  you  could  come  here 
this  morning;  I  wish  it  was  more  comfortable 
for  you  out  there  on  the  lawn.  But  it  is  a 
pretty  lawn  even  if  we  don't  have  a  cover 
and  it's  not  air  conditioned.  And  it's  pretty 
because  a  lot  of  people  work  on  it  every  day. 

One  of  the  brightest  parts  of  every  day 
for  me  is  to  read  and  to  hear  about  the  work 
that's  being  done  in  this  country  in  the  field 
of  conservation  and  beautification.  And 
I'm  so  pleased  that  you  young  leaders,  from 
all  parts  of  this  land,  would  be  interested 
enough  to  come  here,  make  your  contribu- 
tion, and  take  home  all  that  you  can  see  and 
hear  during  this  Conference. 

This  morning  I  started  my  day  by  hearing 
Miss  Sharp  and  Mr.  Fox  on  the  *'Today" 
show.  And  I  don't  think  that  I  have  ever 
been  prouder  of  the  young  people  of  my 
country  than  I  was  of  them  when  they  were 
speaking  their  thoughts. 

I'm  so  glad  that  in  this  day  and  age  when 
we  have  so  many  critical  problems  that  we 
have  people  like  Secretary  Udall  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Weaver  and  Mrs.  Freeman 
and  others  who  are  excited  about  conserving 
this  Nation,  and  who  are  dedicated  to  mak- 
ing it  a  more  beautiful  country.  And  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  some  of  the  industrial 
leaders  of  this  country  that  they  would  give 
of  their  profits  to  make  this  a  more  beautiful 
land  as  well  as  a  prosperous  land. 

But  the  ones  that  really  have  charge  of  the 
kind  of  a  country  that  we're  going  to  live  in 
in  the  years  to  come  are  you  delegates  to  this 
Conference.     As  Mrs.  Johnson  said  to  you, 


if  you  dream  dreams,  you  are  going  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  is  a  beautiful  land  or  not. 
You're  going  to  determine  what  kind  of  con- 
servation measures  we  take.  You're  going 
to  translate  the  dreams  and  the  talk  of  today 
into  action  of  tomorrow. 

And  I'm  so  proud  that  when  there  are 
many  things  to  divert  you,  when  there  are 
many  roads  that  lead  into  other  directions, 
that  you  are  willing  to  come  here  and  apply 
your  knowledge  to  making  this  a  more 
beautiful  land. 

We're  so  happy  you're  here;  we  wish  for 
you  the  best.  We  thank  you  in  advance  for 
all  that  we  know  you're  going  to  do  for  your 
land. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  on  the  South  Lawn  of 
the  White  House  shortly  after  Mrs.  Johnson  had 
completed  her  remarks  officially  opening  the  Con- 
ference at  10  a.m.  The  500  delegates  were  mem- 
bers of  leading  youth  organizations  representing  20 
million  young  people  throughout  the  country.  Par- 
ticipating in  the  Conference  were  representatives  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Boys'  Clubs  of  America, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  the  4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  Future  Homemakers  of  America,  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.,  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  and 
the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations. 

The  President's  opening  words  referred  to  the 
Conference  cochairmen,  Jacquelene  Sharp  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  a  student  at  Knoxville  College,  and  George 
Fox  of  Michigantown,  Ind.,  a  student  at  Purdue 
University.  Later  he  referred  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  Mrs.  Orville  L.  Freeman,  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  President's  remarks  were  not  made  public 
in  the  form  of  a  White  House  press  release.  As 
printed  above,  they  follow  the  text  made  available 
for  use  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents. 
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296    Memorandum  on  the  Use  and  Management  of  Computers  by 
Federal  Agencies.     June  28,  1966 


Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Agencies: 

I  want  the  head  of  every  Federal  agency 
to  explore  and  apply  all  possible  means  to 
— use  the  electronic  computer  to   do  a 

better  job 
— manage  computer  activity  at  the  lovi^est 

possible  cost. 
I  want  my  administration  to  give  priority 
emphasis  to  both  of  these  objectives — noth- 
ing less  will  suffice. 

The  electronic  computer  is  having  a 
greater  impact  on  what  the  Government 
does  and  how  it  does  it  than  any  other  prod- 
uct of  modern  technology. 

The  computer  is  making  it  possible  to 
— send  men  and  satellites  into  space 
— make  significant  strides  in  medical  re- 
search 
— add  several  billions  of  dollars  to  our 
revenue  through  improved  tax  adminis- 
tration 
— administer  the  huge  and  complex  social 

security  and  medicare  programs 
— manage  a  multi-billion  dollar  defense 

logistics  system 
— speed   the   issuance   of  G.I.   insurance 

dividends,  at  much  less  cost 
— save   lives   through   better   search  and 

rescue  operations 
— harness  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  uses 
— design  better  but  less  costly  highways 

and  structures. 
In  short,  computers  are  enabling  us  to 
achieve  progress  and  benefits  which  a  decade 
ago  were  beyond  our  grasp. 

The  technology  is  available.    Its  poten- 
tial for  good  has  been  amply  demonstrated, 
but  it  remains  to  be  tapped  in  fuller  measure. 
I  am  determined  that  we  take  advantage 


of  this  technology  by  using  it  imaginatively 
to  accomplish  worthwhile  purposes. 

I  therefore  want  every  agency  head  to  give 
thorough  study  to  new  ways  in  which  the 
electronic  computer  might  be  used  to 
— provide  better  service  to  the  public 
— improve  agency  performance 
— reduce  costs. 

But,  as  we  use  computers  to  achieve  these 
benefits,  I  want  these  activities  managed  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 
— uses  2,600  computers 
— employs  71,000  people  in  this  activity 
— spends  over  $2  billion  annually  to  ac- 
quire and  operate  this  equipment,  in- 
cluding special  military  type  computers. 
Clearly,  we  must  devote  our  best  efforts 
to  managing  this  large  investment  wisely 
and  with  the  least  cost. 

I  approved  a  blueprint  for  action  when  I 
approved  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  "Report 
on  Management  of  ADP  in  the  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Congress  recognized  this  need  when 
it  enacted  P^ublic  Law  89-306  (the  Brooks 
Bill)    last   October.     This    legislation   pro- 
vided specific  authorities  to 
— the  General  Services  Administration,  for 
the   procurement,    utilization   and   dis- 
position of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment 
— the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the 
development  of  data  processing  stand- 
ards and  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
agencies   in   designing  computer-based 
systems 
— the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  exercising 
policy  and  fiscal  control  over  the  im- 
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plementation  of  these  authorities 
These  agencies  are  seeking  actively  to  put 
into  effect  ways  for  improving  and  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  this  huge  and  complex  opera- 
tion. 

In  my  Budget  Message  for  1967  I  told  the 

Congress  of  my  intent  to  make  sure  that 

this  huge  investment  is  managed  efficiently. 

The    Federal    Government    must    give 

priority  attention  to 

— establishing  better  and  more  effective 

procurement  methods 
— making  fuller  use  of  existing  facilities 
through  sharing  and  joint-use  arrange- 
ments    before     acquiring     additional 
equipment 
— re-utilizing  excess  equipment  w^henever 

feasible 
— achieving,   with   industry   cooperation, 

greater  compatibility  of  equipment. 
I  expect  all  agencies  to  cooperate  fully 


with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  accomplishing  these 
objectives. 

I  want  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  report  to  me  on  December  31, 
1966,  and  every  six  months  thereafter,  on 
the  progress  that  is  being  made  throughout 
the  Federal  Government  in  improving  the 
management  of  this  very  important  tech- 
nology. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

note:  The  "Report  to  the  President  on  the  Man- 
agement of  Automatic  Data  Processing  in  the 
Federal  Government,"  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  is  printed  in  Senate  Document  15 
(89th  Cong.,  I  St  sess.). 

For  the  President's  1967  Budget  Message  to  Con- 
gress, see  Item  26. 

The  first  of  the  semiannual  progress  reports  on 
use  and  management  of  electronic  computers  in 
the  Federal  Government  vsras  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  February  23,  1967  (OD-196,  5 
pp.,  processed). 


297    Statement  by  the  President  Following  House  Committee 
Approval  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  Bill 
June  285  1966 


I  APPLAUD  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  this 
morning  in  its  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  administration's  Demonstration  Cities 
Act.  This  is  vital  legislation — important 
to  the  future  of  American  cities,  large  and 
small. 

It  will  help  rebuild  where  there  is  blight 
and  renew  where  there  is  decay.  This  is 
good  news  for  the  future  of  every  city  in 
America  and  the  citizens  that  live  in  our 
cities. 


It  will  allow  the  cities,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  private  enterprise  to  join  to- 
gether in  a  common  effort  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  the  better  life  for  all  our  people. 

note:  The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  November  3,  1966  (see  Item  574). 

The  statement  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
in  the  Press  Room  at  the  White  House.  It  was  not 
made  public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House  press 
release. 
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298    Remarks  to  the  Press  Following  a  Meeting  To  Review  Plans  for 
the  Inauguration  of  Medicare.    June  28,  1966 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  had  a  review — one  of  a  series  of  re- 
views— with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Surgeon  General, 
and  others  concerning  the  inauguration  of 
the  Medicare  program  to  be  effective  July  i. 

They  have  reported  to  me  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  It  has  been  substantial 
progress  in  getting  hospitals  that  are  eligible 
within  compliance. 

We  reviewed  it  State  by  State.  We  tried 
to  anticipate  some  of  the  problems  that  will 
come  into  being  when  the  act  takes  effect. 

The  Secretary  will  discuss  with  you  the 
general  oudine  of  our  meeting  this  morning. 
The  Secretary  will  also  take  any  questions 
that  you  may  have  specifically  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  meeting  or  upon  Medicare,  or 
upon  individual  problems  or  individual 
States. 

I  think  things  are  moving  along  very  well 
in  these  last  few  days.  All  the  States  are  not 
in  100  percent,  but  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  and  is  being  made. 

Secretary  Gardner,  Secretary  Cohen,  and 
the  Surgeon  General  have  made  a  rather 


good  report.  I  hope  we  use  every  hour  that 
is  left  to  make  available  to  our  aged  people 
all  the  facilities  that  are  in  existence. 

I  observe  that  there  are  a  few  States  that 
still  have  problems.  The  Surgeon  General, 
the  Social  Security  ofl&ces,  and  others  are 
working  very  closely  with  them. 

We  hope  that  every  hospital,  every  doctor, 
and  every  eligible  older  citizen  will  be  un- 
derstanding and  cooperative,  to  try  to  work 
together  in  this  worthwhile  objective  that 
we  are  undertaking  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country. 

I  want  to  commend  Secretary  Gardner, 
Mr.  Cohen,  and  the  Surgeon  General  for 
what  they  have  done.  I  will  be  receiving 
further  reports  from  them  from  time  to 
time. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:32  p.m.  in  the 
Fish  Room  at  the  White  House.  Following  his 
remarks  a  press  briefing  was  held  in  which  the 
following  ofl&cials  participated:  John  W.  Gardner, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Dr. 
William  H.  Stewart,  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health 
Service,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  S.  Douglass  Cater,  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President.  The  complete 
text  of  the  briefing  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  2,  p.  843). 


299    Remarks  to  Delegates  to  the  Conference  of  State  Commissions  on 
the  Status  of  Women.    June  28,  1966 


Secretary  Wirtz,  very  distinguished  and  at- 
tractive delegates: 

We  are  very  disappointed  that  you 
couldn't  enjoy  the  heat  and  the  beauty  of 
the  Rose  Garden,  but  we  ranchers  do  pray 
for  rain.  Occasionally,  our  prayers  are 
answered. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  gotten  in  the  habit  here 
lately — trying  to  get  this  grass  to  grow  on 


the  White  House  lawn — of  asking  for  rain 
more  often  than  she  gets  it.  I  hope  you 
will  understand  and  indulge  us.  If  none  of 
you  have  ever  had  to  move  in  from  the  back- 
yard on  short  notice,  then  you  are  entitled 
to  criticize  us. 

I  am  quite  pleased  and  delighted  this 
afternoon  to  be  able  to  come  here  to  join  you 
in  celebrating  the  first  long  steps  toward 
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full  and  equal  rights  that  we  have  taken  in 
this  country  on  behalf  of  the  women  of 
America. 

Four  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  believe  it  was 
in  December  1961,  Esther  Peterson  first 
came  to  my  office  in  the  Capitol  in  quest  of 
money  from  the  Congress.  A  good  many 
people  do  that  these  days — but  she  came  for 
a  very  unique  and  very  unusual  and  very 
fine  purpose.  She  was  trying  to  finance  the 
President's  commission  to  study  the  status 
of  women. 

In  the  following  February,  many  of  you 
will  remember  that  you  met  at  my  home 
with  Mrs.  Johnson  at  The  Elms  to  pay  our 
honor  and  our  respect  and  tribute  to  the 
Commission's  Chairman,  that  very  great 
lady,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  close 
to  your  program  for  a  good,  long  time  now. 
I  share  all  of  your  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  achievements  of  this  group. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  your  first 
report  to  the  President  have  already  been 
implemented.  Some  of  the  old  inequities 
and  the  barriers  have  already  been  swept 
away.  We  do  now  have  an  excellent  Fed- 
eral equal  pay  law. 

Similar  action  has  already  been  taken  in  33 
States  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  know  that  you  are  intent  on 
finishing  that  job. 

Last  winter,  a  Federal  court  made  real  the 
principle  that  women  are  "persons"  under 
the  Constitution.  You  may  have  heard 
about  the  longtime  leader  in  the  suffrage 
movement  who  used  to  say  that  when  she 
died,  she  hoped  her  epitaph  would  be: 
"Born  a  woman,  died  a  person."  Well,  that 
is  what  the  court  decision  did. 

Now,  under  an  Executive  order,  women 
in  Government  enjoy  equality  in  appoint- 
ments and  advancements.  My  problem — it 
seems  I  have  always  had  that  problem,  too — 


is  finding  these  women.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  help  me  in  the  talent  search  that 
we  are  conducting  for  women  scientists, 
women  judges,  women  ambassadors,  women 
administrators,  and  for  women  to  occupy 
leadership  posts  in  our  Federal  Government. 

Now,  with  the  creation  of  48  State  Com- 
missions on  the  Status  of  Women  during  the 
past  2  years,  much  of  our  future  activity  is 
going  to  be  out  in  the  States  and  in  the 
communities.  You  are  helping  erase  in- 
equities before  the  law. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  State 
statutes  passed  last  year  were  passed  to  im- 
prove the  civil  and  political  status  of  women. 
That  is  adequate  testimony  to  your  efForts 
and  to  the  results  that  you  have  obtained. 

State  commissions  have  done  much  to 
stimulate  continued  education  for  women. 
Child  care  centers  have  been  improved. 
Centers  have  been  set  up  by  many  States  to 
find  outlets  for  talented  volunteers. 

All  around  this  country  mayors  are  now 
appointing  civic  beautification  committees. 
In  practically  every  instance  they  are  looking 
to  the  women,  as  I  do  here  in  Washington, 
for  leadership  in  that  field. 

Believe  me — if  you  could  overhear  some 
bedroom  conversations — I  get  leadership  in 
that  field. 

Last  year  in  the  Head  Start  project, 
200,000  women  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices to  help  us  with  the  Head  Start  centers. 
That  is  one  of  our  most  successful  programs. 
One  of  the  reasons  it  is  successful  is  because 
women  provide  leadership  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful. There  will  be  even  more  this 
summer. 

I  doubt  that  there  are  many  causes  in  this 
country  that  are  more  rewarding  than  the 
Head  Start  cause. 

Recendy,  some  underprivileged  children 
in  a  Head  Start  project  in  Massachusetts 
were  given  a  vocabulary  test.     The  teacher 
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held  up  flash  cards  of  various  objects  to  see 
if  they  could  identify  them.  One  of  these 
cards  was  the  picture  of  a  teddy  bear.  More 
than  60  percent  of  the  children  identified  it 
as  a  rat.  Their  world,  evidently,  had  more 
rats  in  it  than  teddy  bears. 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  world  this  adminis- 
tration is  determined  to  change — and  is 
changing.  Now,  it  is  everyone's  job  to  do 
something  about  it,  but  I  know  who  is  going 
to  do  something  about  it  first.  I  will  let  you 
in  on  that  secret:  It  is  going  to  be  the  women 
of  this  country. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  now,  the  Bill  of 
Rights — that  we  all  will  be  talking  about 
July  4 — has  been  the  foundation  of  all  the 
freedom  that  we  enjoy  and  that  we  hope 
other  people  can  obtain  throughout  the 
world.  Now,  let's  take  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  magnify  these  freedoms  for  all  of  our 
people  in  this  Great  Society  in  which  we 
live. 

Americans  must  have  the  right  to  live 
their  lives  without  discrimination  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  sex. 

They  must  have  the  right  to  vote  in  every 
place  in  this  land. 

They  must  have  the  right  to  a  decent  job 
in  every  place  in  this  land. 

They  must  have  the  right  to  a  fair  wage 
in  every  State  in  this  Union. 

They  must  have  the  right  to  sufficient  food. 

They  must  have  the  right  to  a  decent  home. 

They  must  have  the  right  to  good  medical 
care. 

I  have  had  three  conferences  already  this 
week  on  medical  care  and  I  have  another 
one  coming  up  tomorrow.  It  is  a  real  big 
job  to  get  18  million  people  signed  up.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  bigger  job  getting  the  ad- 
ministration smoothed  out.  But  anything 
that  is  as  important  as  this  is  worth  doing. 
We  are  not  a  bunch  of  "can't  do"  people. 

Our  people  must  have  a  right  to  expect 


what  I  have  this  afternoon — beauty  in  their 
surroundings. 

They  must  have  the  right  to  proper  recre- 
ation for  their  children.  That  is  why  we 
are  adding  so  much  to  our  public  domain 
and  trying  to  get  parks  that  are  close  to 
where  our  people  live. 

As  beautiful  as  Wyoming  is,  I  am  still 
paying  for  Mrs.  Johnson's  last  trip  out  there. 
I  just  wish  that  she  could  have  gone  down 
on  the  Potomac  and  enjoyed  the  same 
beauties. 

The  people  who  live  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington  cannot  all  go  across 
the  country  with  all  their  children.  So  we 
are  trying  to  arrange  for  places  like  Assa- 
teague,  which  is  close  to  the  population 
centers. 

They  must  have  the  right  to  an  education. 
And  this  is  the  provision  that  Secretary 
Wirtz  put  in  here. 

I  first  heard  him  advocate  on  my  ranch 
porch  shordy  after  I  became  President  that 
the  most  important  thing  we  could  do  was 
to  see  in  this  country  that  every  boy  and  girl 
born  in  this  land  had  the  right  to  get  all  the 
education  they  could  take.  As  a  result,  we 
passed  24  education  bills — the  elementary 
education  bill,  the  kindergarten  (Head 
Start)  bill,  the  secondary  education  bills,  the 
vocational  education  bill,  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill. 

Any  person  that  graduates  from  high 
school  in  this  land  today,  that  is  unable  to 
take  care  of  his  own  expenses  in  college,  can 
either  go  to  college  by  getting  a  work  project 
job,  by  getting  a  scholarship,  or  by  getting 
a  loan. 

Now,  I  haven't  been  out  of  college  too 
long,  but  none  of  those  things  existed  when 
I  was  in  college. 

We  are  quickly  coming  to  the  promise 
that  Secretary  Wirtz  first  made — that  every 
child  born  in  this  country  has  a  right  to  get 
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all  the  education  he  can  take. 

Women  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
nearly  every  great  social  reform  that  we  have 
had  in  America.  I  want  to  remind  you 
women  leaders  here  this  afternoon  that  not 
all  of  these  battles  have  yet  been  won.  The 
timing  is  right — ^and  it  is  right  now — to  win 
these  batdes. 

So  your  work  will  be  as  effective,  I  think, 
as  you  want  to  make  it. 

I  know  that  you  have  tremendous  energy. 
I  know  that  you  are  dedicated  people.  After 
all,  those  who  have  created  life  are  most 
likely  to  breathe  fresh  life  into  the  next 
generation.  That  is  what  I  hope  you  will 
dedicate  your  efforts  to — to  that  end. 

I  have  delayed  until  now  an  announce- 
ment that  is  important  and,  I  think,  that  will 
interest  you.  I  thought  it  appropriate  that 
you  know  it  first — although  these  people  out 
here  who  constantly  recite  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  me  think  that  I  should  not  keep 
these  things  secret  very  long. 

Today  it  is  with  real  and  genuine  regret 
that  I  have  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mar- 
garet Hickey  as  Chairman  of  the  Citizens' 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
She  has  given  us  her  outstanding  talents 
and  has  given  great  leadership  to  the  Coun- 
cil since  its  creation. 

All  America  is  in  her  debt.  Her  Presi- 
dent is  particularly  appreciative  of  what  she 
has  done.  The  Council's  success  is  hers  as 
much  as  it  is  anyone's  in  this  country.  We 
will  miss  Margaret  Hickey  in  her  old  role, 
but  I  know  that  she  will  be  active  in  public 


affairs,  as  she  has  always  been. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce,  before 
we  have  any  speculation  on  that  subject,  that 
my  very  dear  friend.  Senator  Maurine  Neu- 
berger,  has  accepted  the  chairmanship. 
There  are  few  women  in  this  land  who  have 
provided  better  leadership  than  Senator 
Neuberger  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Senator  Neuberger  has  been  active  in  the 
work  of  the  Council  for  many  years  now. 
When  she  voluntarily  retires  from  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  session,  Maurine  will  bring  to  all  women 
of  this  country  and  to  the  leaders  of  her  Gov- 
ernment the  benefit  of  her  compassion  and 
her  wisdom,  her  experience  and  her  energy. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  have  one  remarkable 
woman  leave  your  leadership,  but  we  are 
very  happy  that  another  remarkable  woman 
is  willing  to  step  up  and  take  her  place  as 
your  leader,  to  continue  your  objectives,  to 
aid  in  achieving  your  goals,  and  to  make  the 
American  woman  the  envy  of  all  the  world. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:48  p.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz. 
Later  he  referred  to  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor  Standards  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  Margaret  Hickey,  outgoing 
Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  and  Mrs.  Maurine  B.  Neuberger, 
incoming  Council  Chairman  who  served  as  Senator 
from  Oregon  from  November  9,  i960,  to  January  3, 
1967. 

The  third  annual  Conference  of  State  Commis- 
sions on  the  Status  of  Women  met  in  Washington 
June  28-30. 
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300    Message  Commemorating  President  and 

Mrs.  Eisenhower's  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary. 
June  29,  1966 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  has  given  a 
lifetime  of  service  and  sacrifice  to  this  Na- 
tion and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  v^orld.  Through  it  all  he  has  had  his 
beloved  Mamie  Eisenhower  at  his  side.  She 
has  been  an  abiding  source  of  strength  and 
understanding  for  her  husband  from  the  days 
w^hen  he  served  his  country  as  a  young  lieu- 
tenant to  the  years  of  his  service  as  a  great 
President,  and  that  is  v^hy  the  entire  Nation 
rejoices  as  the  Eisenhovi^ers  approach  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  on  Friday,  July 
the  first. 

It  is  a  historic  occasion  as  well  as  a  cause 
for  private  celebration.  For  not  since  the 
time  of  John  Quincy  Adams  have  a  President 
and  his  First  Lady  achieved  this  golden  mile- 
stone in  their  lives.    All  of  us  owe  the  Eisen- 


howers a  debt  that  can  only  be  repaid  now 
with  our  affection  and  our  deepest  gratitude. 
In  the  years  of  peace  that  they  have  richly 
earned  as  they  labor  to  build  the  new  Eisen- 
hower College,  they  can  truly  be  sustained 
by  the  admiration  of  their  fellow  Americans. 
I  know  that  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  can  speak 
for  all  Americans  in  extending  to  President 
and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  our  very  warm  and 
heartfelt  congratulations  and  our  good 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  life  together. 
We  want  them  to  know  that  they  will  cele- 
brate 50  years  of  marriage  in  the  glow  not 
only  of  their  union  but  of  the  Nation's 
unshakeable  esteem. 

note:  The  President  recorded  the  message  on  film  in 
the  Theater  at  the  White  House.  It  was  not  made 
pubUc  in  the  form  of  a  White  House  press  release. 


301     Summary  of  the  President's  Remarks  at  a  Meeting  With  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Manpower. 
June  29,  1966 


THIS  is  health  week  for  me.  On  Monday 
I  met  with  my  health  strategy  council — Sec- 
retary Gardner,  the  Surgeon  General,  the 
Directors  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health — to  discuss  how  we  can  better  apply 
research  knowledge  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease.  Yesterday,  I  held  a  meeting 
with  Secretary  Gardner  and  other  oJfBcials  to 
review  the  status  of  hospital  facilities  for 
Medicare  patients.  Today,  Fm  pleased  to 
meet  with  you  as  you  begin  your  work. 

All  the  health  issues  we  discussed  earlier 
in  the  week  are  of  urgent  concern.  But 
none  of  them  is  more  important  than  the  one 
with  which  you  will  be  dealing  in  the  next 


few  months:  health  manpower. 

The  national  demand  for  health  man- 
power today  exceeds  the  supply — and  this 
may  be  the  case  for  several  years.  This  fact 
gives  your  job  a  special  importance. 

As  you  begin  your  work,  I  hope  you  will 
concentrate  on  making  practical  recom- 
mendations about  how  the  Nation  can  deal 
with  this  problem. 

First,  I  need  your  advice  about  the  Federal 
Government's  use  of  its  health  manpower: 

— Are  we  setting  an  example  for  the  Na- 
tion in  the  efficient  use  of  health  man- 
power.? 

— Should  we  establish  new  forms  of  health 
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manpower  utilization? 

Second,  we  need  answers  to  these  same 
questions  as  they  apply  to  non-Federal  health 
manpower. 

Third,  we  need  your  advice  on  how  to 
develop  additional  health  manpower — not 
only  high-level  specialists,  but  technicians 
and  allied  health  professionals. 

We  have  important  commitments  today 
in  the  health  field,  not  only  at  home  but 
around  the  world.  The  conflict  in  Vietnam 
places  additional  burdens  on  our  health  man- 
power resources.  And  in  2  days  we  launch 
Medicare — the  most  significant  health  ven- 


ture enacted  by  Congress  in  this  era. 

All  of  these  activities  mean  one  thing:  We 
must  do  more  with  the  resources  we  have. 

As  you  begin  your  work,  I  offer  you  my 
support — and  I  wish  yon  well.  Millions  of 
A.mericans  depend  on  your  deliberations  and 
your  accomplishments. 

note:  The  President  met  with  members  of  the 
Commission  shortly  before  ii  a.m.  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  at  the  White  House  following  which  the 
Press  Office  made  public  this  summary  of  his  re- 
marks. 

For  the  President's  statement  following  his  meet- 
ing with  the  health  strategy  council  on  Monday, 
June  27,  1966,  see  Item  293. 


302     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  5  of  1966:  National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Council. 
June  29,  1966 


To  the  Co72gress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5  of  1966,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the  readi- 
ness of  local  governments  in  the  Washington 
Area  to  undertake  a  role  which  is  properly 
and  rightfully  theirs.  To  that  end,  I  am 
submitting  a  reorganization  plan  to  abolish 
the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council. 

Comprehensive  regional  planning  is  vital 
to  the  orderly  development  of  our  metro- 
politan areas.  Nowhere  is  it  more  impor- 
tant than  in  the  National  Capital  Region. 

To  be  most  effective,  regional  planning 
must  be  a  responsibility  of  the  area's  State 
and  local  governments  acting  together  to 
solve  mutual  problems  of  growth  and 
change.  It  should  not  be  a  Federal  func- 
tion, although  the  Federal  Government 
should  support  and  advance  it. 


The  need  for  cooperative  planning  was 
recognized  years  ago  in  the  National  Capital 
Region.  The  establishment  of  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council  in  1952 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  development 
plan  was  a  major  step  in  meeting  that  need. 

However,  the  Council  was  designed  for 
conditions  which  no  longer  exist.  It  was 
established  by  Federal  law  as  a  Federal 
agency  financed  by  Federal  funds  because 
the  various  local  jurisdictions  then  felt  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  provide  the  financ- 
ing necessary  for  area-wide  comprehensive 
planning. 

The  situation  that  existed  in  1952  has 
been  changed  by  two  major  developments 

— the  founding  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governments,  and 

— the  inauguration  of  a  nationwide  urban 
planning  assistance  program,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "701  Program." 

The   Metropolitan   Washington   Council 
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of  Governments,  established  in  1957,  is  a 
voluntary  association  of  elected  officials  of 
local  governments  in  the  area.  It  has  a 
competent  professional  staff  and  has  done 
constructive  v^ork  on  area-v^ide  development 
matters. 

It  had  a  budget  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1965,  mostly 
derived  from  local  government  contribu- 
tions, and  has  developed  to  the  point  where 
it  can  fully  carry  out  the  State  and  local 
aspects  of  regional  planning. 

The  urban  planning  assistance  program 
provides  for  Federal  financing  of  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  metropolitan  planning.  The 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Coun- 
cil, as  a  Federal  agency,  is  not  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  program.  The  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
ments, however,  became  eligible  for  that 
assistance  under  the  terms  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  elected  local  governments  of 
the  National  Capital  Region  have  declared 
their  intention  of  undertaking  the  respon- 
sibility for  area-wide  comprehensive  plan- 
ning through  the  Council  of  Governments. 

The  reorganization  plan  will  not  alter  the 
basic  responsibilities  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  That  Commission 
will  continue  to  represent  the  Federal  inter- 
est in  the  planning  and  development  of  the 
Region.  Indeed,  its  work  should  increase 
as  comprehensive  regional  planning  by  the 
Council  of  Governments  is  accelerated.  In 
accord  with  the  reorganization  plan,  the 
Commission  will  work  closely  with  the 
Council  of  Governments  in  regional  plan- 
ning. The  Commission  will  also  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  suburban  jurisdictions  and 
assume  the  liaison  functions  now  exercised 


by  the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council. 

The  reorganization  plan  will  improve 
existing  organizational  arrangements  of  and 
promote  more  effective  and  efficient  plan- 
ning for  the  National  Capital  Region. 

It  will  also  result  in  long-range  savings 
to  the  Federal  Governm.ent.  The  regional 
planning  effort  of  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ments is  supported  in  part  by  local  contribu- 
tions. The  same  work  done  by  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council  has  been 
supported  totally  with  Federal  funds.  The 
plan  will  eliminate  this  overlapping  effort. 

Annual  savings  of  at  least  $25,000  should 
result  from  the  reorganization  plan. 

The  functions  to  be  abolished  by  the 
reorganization  plan  are  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions 2(e),  3,  4,  5(d)  and  6(b)  of  the  Act 
approved  June  6,  1924,  entitled  "An  Act 
providing  for  a  comprehensive  development 
of  the  park  and  playground  system  of  the 
National  Capital"  (43  Stat.  463),  as  amended 
(66  Stat.  783,  40  U.S.C.  7ia(e),  71b,  71c, 
7id(d),  and7iE(b)). 

I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that  each 
reorganization  included  in  the  accompany- 
ing reorganization  plan  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  Section  2(a)  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow  the 
reorganization  plan  to  become  effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
June  29,  1966 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  5  of  1966  is  printed  in 
the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
(vol.  2,  p.  848),  in  the  Federal  Register  (31  F.R. 
11S57),  and  in  Title  3  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (3  CFR,  1966  Comp.,  p.  192).  It  be- 
came effective  on  September  8,  1966. 
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303    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Final  Report  of  the  Oflace 
of  AHen  Property.    ]unc  29,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  for  Fiscal 
Year  1965  as  required  by  Section  6  of  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  It  is  the 
23rd  report  of  proceedings  under  that  Act. 
As  this  report  indicates,  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  a  very  long  road.  After  June  30, 
1966,  for  the  first  time  in  49  years,  there  will 
be  no  Government  unit  whose  sole  task  will 
be  the  processing  of  alien  property  matters 
arising  from  the  wartime  seizure  of  property. 
Some  alien  property  work  remains  which 
cannot  be  completed  by  June  30,  1966,  prin- 
cipally because  it  is  affected  by  litigation  or 
proposed  legislation.  These  remaining  mat- 
ters will  be  completed  in  the  future  by  the 
part-time  work  of  personnel  of  the  Civil 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  But 
this  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  as 
of  April  30,  1966,  the  staff  which  has  com- 
pleted the  processing  of  about  $900,000,000 
in  vested  property  will  have  closed  all  but 
about  50  of  the  more  than  67,500  claims 
which  were  filed,  ail  but  about  450  of  ap- 
proximately 62,000  accounts,  and  it  will  have 
pending  only  about  30  of  the  more  than  7,000 
cases  which  it  has  litigated. 
The  imminent  closing  of  the  Office  of 


Alien  Property  is  another  step  in  our  deter- 
mination to  find  the  most  efiScient  way  to 
serve  the  American  public.  In  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  Congress 
has  authorized  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens to  file  claims  against  the  net  proceeds  of 
vested  property  which  are  maintained  in  the 
War  Claims  Fund.  Since  the  costs  of  the 
Office  of  Alien  Property  are  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  of  vested  property,  closing  the 
Office  will  soon  mean  the  end  of  deductions 
of  its  administrative  costs,  thereby  leaving 
more  funds  for  the  claimants  to  share.  And 
the  public  generally  will  benefit  by  the  ab- 
sorption into  other  necessary  work  of  the 
mere  handful  of  knowledgeable  and  dedi- 
cated employees  who  have  brought  this  fruit- 
ful work  virtually  to  its  close. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
June  29,  1966 

note:  a  memorandum  for  the  President  from  the 
Attorney  General,  dated  June  28,  1966,  concerning 
the  closing  of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  with  a 
summary  of  the  highlights  of  the  Department's 
activities  in  the  field  of  alien  property,  was  also 
released. 

The  report  was  entitled  "Annual  Report,  Office  of 
Alien  Property,  Department  of  Justice,  Fiscal  Year 
Ended  June  30,  1965"  (22  pp.,  processed). 


304    Remarks  of  Welcome  to  Prime  Minister  Holt  of  Australia  on  the 
South  Lawn  at  the  White  House.    ]une  29,  1966 


Mr,  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs,  Holt: 

We  greet  you  this  morning  as  friend  and 
partner.  It  is  a  very  genuine  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  and  Mrs.  Holt,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  your  party,  to  our 
country. 
My  personal  ties  to  your  country  are  as 


deep  as  a  man's  can  be.  During  the  war 
I  found  among  you  open-hearted  friendship 
when  I  was  far  from  home.  Now,  once 
again,  our  two  nations  are  fighting  side  by 
side  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

The  first  thing  that  I  read  every  morning 
are  the  batde  reports  from  Vietnam.    I  want 
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you  to  know  that  I  follow  the  exploits  of 
4,500  Australians  fighting  there  with  the 
same  interest  and  concern  as  those  of  our 
own  men.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  take  great 
pride  in  their  courage  and  their  dedication. 
I  derive  great  strength  from  die  sacrifices 
they  are  making. 

You  in  Australia  know  that  in  Vietnam 
we  are  meeting  a  challenge  which  just  must 
be  met.  It  must  be  met  because  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  let  aggression  succeed.  It  must 
be  met  because  our  SEATO  commitments 
require  us  to  defend  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  from  external  attack. 

It  must  be  met  because  the  security  of 
Australia  and  the  United  States  of  America 
is  directly  at  stake  in  preserving  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  freedom  of  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

We  also  know  that  behind  the  struggle 
against  aggression  in  Vietnam  a  vital,  free 
Asia  is  rapidly  emerging.  Shielded  by  the 
courage  of  the  Vietnamese  and  their  allies, 
many  Asian  countries  are  driving  forward 
with  real  success  in  their  economic  and 
social  development. 

We  all  know  of  the  remarkable  growth 
of  Australia  and  Japan  in  recent  years.  But 
last  year  the  growth  rate  in  South  Korea 
was  8  percent;  in  Taiwan  it  was  7  percent; 
in  Malaysia  it  was  5^4  percent;  in  Thailand 
it  was  6  percent.  Growth  in  Iran  has  been 
averaging  better  than  6  percent  a  year. 

Pakistan  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
setback  caused  by  the  conflict  last  year. 

Last  week  I  received  word  from  India 
which  moved  me  greatly.  The  monsoons 
have  begun.  It  looks  as  though  the  rainfall 
this  year  will  be  ample  and  the  harvest  will 
be  good.  With  adequate  rainfall,  the  cou- 
rageous measures  of  the  Indian  Government, 
and  the  support  of  the  world  community, 
I  hope  and  I  expect  that  India  will  surge 
forward  in  the  year  ahead. 


Indonesia  is  turning  the  corner  into  the 
most  promising  phase  of  its  postwar  history. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  rising  in  Asia  a  new 
spirit  of  regional  association  and  regional 
self-confidence.  It  was  that  spirit  to  which 
I  responded  and  which  I  tried  to  encourage 
in  the  talk  I  gave  in  Baltimore  in  April  1965. 

Now  the  dream  of  an  Asian  Development 
Bank  is  a  reality,  binding  up  the  peoples 
from  Teheran  to  Seoul  in  a  great  common 
enterprise.  Work  goes  forward  to  develop 
the  Mekong  Valley,  despite  the  conflict 
close  by. 

I  know  that  Australia  has,  for  many  years, 
assumed  a  major  responsibility  for  the  se- 
curity and  the  development  of  its  region, 
through  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  Mekong 
Committee,  SEATO,  and  bilateral  contribu- 
tions to  developing  regions  of  the  area.  Our 
own  security  is  heightened  because  we  are 
joined  with  you  in  ANZUS. 

But  we  feel  a  new  sense  of  fellowship  and 
common  destiny  is  emerging  in  Asia.  We 
followed  with  great  interest  the  recent  meet- 
ing in  Seoul  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Coun- 
cil, in  which  your  Government  participated. 

Nations  that  were  long  isolated  from  each 
other  are  now  beginning  to  know  each  other 
and  to  find  new  common  ground.  Old  an- 
tagonisms are  giving  way  to  a  new  awareness 
that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  working 
together,  great  challenges  to  be  met,  and 
great  jobs  to  be  done. 

Above  all,  Asia  is  proving  once  again  that 
stability  and  power  are  not  to  be  found  in 
tyranny  and  aggressive  wars  against  a 
neighbor. 

Stability  and  power  come  from  free  men 
and  free  nations  working  together  on  behalf 
of  the  people.  We  both  know  that  should 
we  fail  in  Vietnam  these  new  possibilities  in 
free  Asia  would  be  endangered  or  destroyed. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  as  you  come  this 
morning  to  this  house  on  your  long-awaited 
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visit,  I  wish  to  tell  you — and,  through  you, 
to  tell  your  wonderful  people — that  we  shall 
not  fail.  We  shall  persist.  We  shall 
succeed. 

The  good,  brave  people  of  South  Vietnam 
shall  be  given  their  chance  to  forge  their  own 
destiny  in  peace. 

The  free  peoples  of  Asia  shall  be  given 
their  chance  to  shape  the  destiny  of  their 
own  region. 

These  are  your  goals  in  Asia,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  and  they  are  also  the  goals  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Welcome. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at   12:25  p.m.  on  the 

South    Lawn   at   the   White   House,    where    Prime 

Minister  Harold  E.  Holt  was  welcomed  with  full 

military  honors.     The  Prime  Minister,  whose  visit 

was    described    as    a    working    visit,    responded    as 

follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson: 

Thank  you  for  your  warm  welcome,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. You  have  said  warm  and  generous  things 
about  Australia  and  its  people. 

What  a  memorable  morning  for  the  Australian 
people  and  for  an  Australian  Prime  Minister.  I 
thank  you  for  the  honor  which,  by  this  ceremonial, 
you  have  accorded  to  my  country  and  you  have 
accorded  to  me.  What  has  been  done  will  be 
appreciated  deeply  by  my  people  as  it  is  by  myself 
as  head  of  my  Government. 

We  meet,  Mr.  President,  as  heads  of  government 
while  our  two  nations  are  again  comrades  in  arms. 
This  is  at  least  the  fourth  time  in  this  century  that 
Americans  and  Australians  have  combined  together 
with  other  friendly  forces  to  resist  aggression. 

We  fought  alongside  each  other  in  two  World 
Wars,  and  then  Australia  was  the  first  country,  I 
believe,  to  announce  itself  beside  you  when  America 
made  the  historic  decision  to  bring  its  strength  to 
the  aid  of  South  Korea. 

I  say  historic  decision  advisedly,  because  I  believe 
that  to  have  been,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  turning 
points  in  human  history.  I  believe  at  that  critical 
point  of  time  was  decided  the  issue  of  whether  we 
handed  Asia  over  to  penetrating,  aggressive  com- 
munism, or  whether  we  kept  intact  a  large  part 
of  Asia  as  member  countries  of  the  company  of 
free  people  throughout  the  world. 

Australia  was  with  you  when  you  decided  on  the 
decision,  critical  also  to  you  and   to  us,   in  South 


Vietnam,  another  battleground  against  Communist 
aggression. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  task  force  of  Australians 
which  is  now  assembled  in  Saigon.  You  will  be 
aware,  Mr.  President,  that  in  other  parts  of  Southeast 
Asia  Australia  is  making  a  military  contribution, 
small  by  the  standards  of  your  own  great  country, 
but  useful  in  the  company  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves there. 

I  know  that  this  task  force  in  South  Vietnam  will 
acquit  itself  with  distinction.  The  men  that  are 
serving  there  are  men  of  quality.  They  are  well- 
trained.  The  1st  Battalion  was  accorded  the  highest 
commendation  by  your  own  leaders  and  by  the 
leaders  of  South  Vietnam.  The  task  force  which 
follows  them  will  acquit  themselves  with  no  less 
courage  and  distinction. 

The  outcome  of  this  struggle  is  critical  for  the 
hopes  that  you  and  we  share  for  a  better  and  more 
secure  way  of  life  for  the  free  people  of  Asia. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  vital  free  Asia  that  is 
emerging.  I  can  speak  of  this  from  some  personal 
experience,  because  not  merely  do  we  have  a  view 
from  "Down  Under"  which  is  perhaps  a  different 
perspective  from  that  of  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  but  it  has  been  my  own  good  fortune 
in  recent  times  to  have  traveled  over  several  of 
these  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

What  has  occurred  over  recent  years  is  a  trans- 
formation. To  go  through  Thailand,  Malaysia,  and 
even  South  Vietnam  itself,  and  see  the  massive  sup- 
port being  rendered  there,  see  the  security,  the 
progress  which  has  been  found  possible  by  these 
other  countries  where  communism  has  successfully 
been  held  in  check — to  see  these  things  is  to  give 
heartening  encouragement  to  go  on  with  the  job 
of  resisting  aggression  where  we  find  it. 

But  it  does  not  take  a  war  to  bring  Americans 
and  Australians  close  together.  We  like  each  other. 
Friendships  form  quickly  between  us.  We  have 
many  mutually  beneficial  links:  our  trade  with  each 
other;  the  investment  that  you  make  with  us  with 
your  capital.  We  cooperate  in  many  constructive 
international  interests  and  causes. 

You  mentioned,  Mr.  President,  your  time  in 
Australia  25  years  ago.  A  new  Australia  has  arisen 
since  then.  When  can  we  see  you  there  again? 
And  this  time  we  hope  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  family. 

You  will  be  encouraged  to  see  the  national  growth 
in  which  many  American  skills  and  resources  have 
assisted. 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  all  too  clearly  in 
my  own  country  that  on  you,  personally,  falls  the 
heavy  and  at  times  lonely  responsibility  of  free  world 
leadership.     On   your   country   these    burdens    have 
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been  assurned  in  comparatively  recent  times  in  terms 
of  modern  history.  But  America  has  shouldered 
those  burdens  firmly,  and  you  have  inspired  and 
encouraged  us  all  by  the  strength  of  your  ov^^n 
resolution. 

You  know  that  in  Australia  you  have  an  under- 
standing friend.  I  am  here,  sir,  not  asking  for 
anything — an  experience  which  I  am  sure  you  value 
at  tim^es  when  it  is  not  so  frequent  as  it  might  be. 

You  have  in  us  not  merely  an  understanding 
friend,  but  one  staunch  in  the  belief  of  the  need 
for  our  presence  with  you  in  Vietnam.     We  are  not 


there  because  of  our  friendship;  we  are  there  because, 
like  you,  we  believe  it  is  right  to  be  there,  and,  like 
you,  we  shall  stay  there  as  long  as  seems  necessary 
in  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  and  the  purposes  that  we  join 
in  formulating  and  progressing  together. 

And  so,  sir,  in  the  lonelier  and  perhaps  even  more 
disheartening  moments  which  come  to  any  national 
leader,  I  hope  there  will  be  a  corner  of  your  mind 
and  heart  which  takes  cheer  from  the  fact  that  you 
have  an  admiring  friend,  a  staunch  friend,  that  will 
be  "all  the  way  with  LBJ." 
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Mr.   Prime  Minister,  Mr.   Vice  President, 
gentlemen: 

It  has  been  said  that  a  poem  is  like  a 
picture — worth  a  thousand  words  of  prose. 
So  today  I  want  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  with  just  a  few  lines  from  a  grand 
poem.    It  begins  like  this: 
"I  love  a  sunburnt  country, 
A  land  of  sweeping  plains; 
Of  ragged  mountain  ranges; 
Of  droughts  and  flooding  rains. 
"I  love  her  far  horizons, 
I  love  her  jeweled  sea. 
Her  beauty  and  her  terror, 
The  wide  brown  land  for  me." 
The  poem  ends: 

"Though  earth  holds  many  splendors, 
Wherever  I  may  die, 
I  know  to  that  brown  country 
My  homing  thoughts  will  fly." 
Any   American  who  read   those   words 
would  think  of  our  own  broad  land,  the 
United  States.    No  man  from  Texas  could 
help  think  of  the  sunburnt  country,  the  wide, 
brown  land  that  we  call  home. 

An  Australian,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  what 
would  he  think  of?  Surely  of  his  own 
homeland.  For  these  v/ords  were  written 
by  an  Australian  about  Australia.    But  it 


speaks  from  the  heart  to  Americans  also 
about  America. 

Our  countries  could  hardly  be  farther 
apart  physically,  yet  we  could  hardly  be 
closer  in  spirit,  in  tradition,  in  oudook,  in 
friendship.  As  our  able  Ambassador,  Ed- 
ward Clark,  has  said,  we  are  natural  part- 
ners. We  are,  both  of  us,  an  immigrant 
people,  men  and  women  who  crossed  wide 
oceans  to  form  a  new  world. 

We  found  rugged  and  largely  empty  con- 
tinents. But  we  poured  ourselves  into  the 
land.    We  emerged  as  great  nations. 

Our  nature  is  to  work  hard  and  to  build 
high.  Our  nature  is  to  prize  the  individual 
as  our  foremost  national  treasure.  Both  of 
us  believe  in  government  as  the  servant  of 
the  people.  Ours  is  a  heritage  of  human 
rights  and  of  responsibility.  Our  highest 
hope  is  peace  in  the  world. 

But  when  duty  summons  us,  we  are  there. 
We  have  become  accustomed,  when  duty 
calls,  to  be  there  together — as  we  were  in 
North  Africa  together,  in  New  Guinea  to- 
gether, at  Cebu  Island,  in  Korea,  and  as  we 
stand  today  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  Vietnam. 

Every  American  is  grateful  for  the  truth 
that  so  many  men  of  peace  have  spoken: 
When  a  fight  comes  looking  for  you,  it  is 
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good  to  have  Australians  standing  and  fight- 
ing by  your  side. 

So  today  in  your  capital  of  Canberra,  our 
ministers  are  meeting  as  partners  in  SEATO. 
Tomorrow  they  will  be  meeting  as  partners 
in  the  ANZUS  Treaty.  In  these,  as  in  most 
other  enterprises  that  occupy  us,  we  are 
closely  working  together.  So,  pray  God, 
shall  it  always  be. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  gives  us  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  welcome 
you  back  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  you  come  here  in  the  first  house 
of  the  land  to  meet  with  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  leaders  in  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  agriculture  as  the  leader  of  the 
Australian  people  and  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  staunch  partner  in  the  common 
cause  of  peace  with  justice,  and  always  as 
our  very  good,  warm,  and  cherished  friend. 

We  ask  you  to  remember  us  to  one  of 
the  great  friends  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  world's  leading  statesmen,  your  pred- 
ecessor. Prime  Minister  Menzies.  He  has 
thrilled  us  in  this  room  on  many  occasions 
with  his  eloquence. 

A  very  wise  man  once  said,  "A  faithful 
friend  is  the  medicine  of  life."  So,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  we  fear  no  illness. 

Gentlemen,  I  should  like  for  you,  my 
friends,  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  the  distin- 
guished Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia — Mr.  Holt. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:18  p.m.  in  the  State 
Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Prime  Minister  Harold  E.  Holt 
of  Australia  and  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. Later  he  referred  to  Edward  Clark,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Australia. 

Prime  Minister  Holt  responded  as  follows: 
Mr.  President  and  your  many  distinguished  guests: 

This  is  a  memorable  moment  that  no  man  who 
is  not  completely  insensitive  to  human  affairs  could 
either  forget  or  erase  as  a  recollection  moving  to 
himself,  and  an  occasion  which  will  be  received  with 
pride  by  my  own  country. 

This  company  around  us  contains  people  whose 


names  are  international  words,  words  of  distinction, 
meaningful  names  contributing  to  the  American 
democracy  which,  in  these  difficult  times,  has  been 
called  upon  to  give  leadership  to  the  free  people 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  a  difficult  world.  There  are  many  complex 
and  difficult  situations.  In  the  democratic  society 
which  we  share  as  inheritors  of  a  great  democratic 
tradition,  it  is  good  that  people  should  express  them- 
selves articulately.  But  finally  there  is  a  point  of 
responsibility  in  which  experience,  judgment,  and, 
we  hope,  wisdom  can  come  together  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  which  a  democratic 
people  have  entrusted  to  the  head  of  the  nation. 

You,  sir,  carry  that  responsibility  in  this,  the 
greatest  power,  economic  and  military  power,  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  I  carry  it  in  respect 
of  a  small  community  of  people,  but  occupying  an 
area  of  land  about  the  same  as  the  United  States 
of  America — if  we  leave  Alaska  out  of  the  picture. 
I  don't  know  why  we  should  leave  Alaska  out  of 
the  picture,  but  it  spoils  my  illustration  if  I  can't. 
But  at  least  there  is  still  a  lot  of  country  left  to  the 
two  of  us. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  that,  if  I  may. 
Before  doing  so,  Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned 
that  I  have  looked  around  this  room  and  have  seen 
many  friends  and  many  notabilities.  One  of  the 
closest  friends  is  seated  at  your  table. 

You  did  great  service  to  Australia  when  you 
selected  Ed  Clark  to  be  your  representative.  He  has 
endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact  there.  I  felt  that  I  should  start  paying  the 
Department  of  State  a  monthly  amount  for  the 
meals  that  I  have  been  consuming  there.  At  one 
stage  they  were  so  frequent  I  suggested  he  might 
install  me  in  one  of  the  back  rooms  to  save  the 
running  time  going  backwards  and  forwards. 

In  addition,  I  see  those  great  astronauts  that  you 
sent  out  as  ambassadors  for  your  country.  I  have 
one  of  them  here  at  the  table  with  me.  In  my 
office  in  Canberra  at  this  time  there  is  a  picture  of 
the  two  of  them  fitting  a  space  helmet  onto  my 
grandson.  It  is  one  of  my  most  treasured 
possessions. 

Sir,  you  mentioned  a  little  earlier  today  your  visit 
of  25  years  ago.  The  Australia  of  that  time  com- 
pared with  the  Australia  of  today  is  an  entirely 
different  country. 

I  think  you  ought  to  have  some  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  growth  that  we  have  faced,  because 
I  know  at  times  we  have  our  friendly  discussions  as 
to  whether  we  ought  to  be  doing  more,  or  this,  or 
that. 

We,  for  our  part,  want  to  carry  our  own  share  of 
the  responsibility  which  exists  amongst  us  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  region. 

Next  week  you  will  be  celebrating  your  July  4th, 
your  Declaration  of  Independence  Day.     I  think  it 
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is  about  this  week  that  a  great  British  occasion  is 
celebrated,  the  Magna  Carta  signing  at  Runnymede. 

On  your  Independence  Day  you  celebrate  this 
notable  occasion  which  is  part  of  the  heritage  of 
freedom  of  people  who  study  these  matters  around 
the  world.  In  the  long  struggle  for  freedom,  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  is  an  im- 
portant chapter. 

At  the  time  you  signed  that  Declaration,  you  were 
less  than  2/4  million  people.  When  the  first  foun- 
dation of  Australia  occurred,  12  years  later,  you 
were  less  than  4  million  people.  In  those  inter- 
vening years,  you  have  grown  to — what? — 190-odd 
millions  at  the  present  time. 

We,  at  the  end  of  the  two  World  Wars,  having 
sustained  about  half  a  million  casualties  in  those 
two  World  Wars,  were  still  about  7  million  people. 
We  set  about  as  vigorously  as  we  could  to  the  busi- 
ness of  building  our  population  and  developing  a 
nation.  We  were  a  long  way  behind  you  in  the 
race.  It  is  not  an  aspiration  of  ours  to  catch  up, 
but  it  is  an  aspiration  of  ours  to  build  a  strong 
Australia,  a  country  which  can  make  a  contribution 
to  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  order  to  preserve,  as 
you  wish  to  preserve,  the  things  we  stand  for. 

We  believe  we  can  make  a  significant  contribution, 
and  the  stronger  we  grow,  the  more  populous  we 
become,  the  more  we  develop  our  resources,  then 
the  better  we  think  that  will  be  for  all  like-minded 
people.     We  are  busily  about  that  task. 

Although  we  have,  and  you  mentioned  it  in  that 
poem,  I  recall,  our  problems  of  drought,  of  flood, 
economic  recession  in  the  1930's,  and  the  problems 
of  a  country  of  small  population  with  great  trans- 
portation costs,  with  great  tasks  of  development,  and 
inadequate  capital  resources  for  that  development, 
we  are  still  managing  to  make  pretty  good  progress. 

Today  our  11.5  million  people  have  one  of  the 
highest  standards  of  living  in  the  world.  I  think 
we  rank  about  third  per  capita  in  the  use  of  motor 
cars,  if  that  is  a  test  of  a  standard  of  living.  Un- 
fortunately, we  haven't  the  good  roads  that  you 
have  on  which  to  drive  them. 

We  have,  I  think  I  can  claim,  the  highest  standard 
occupancy  of  houses  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  good  community  and  a  community 
of  fine  people. 

We  are  not  lacking,  by  any  means,  in  resources. 
We  have,  for  many  years,  established  a  high  export 
income  which  brings  this  small  country,  in  terms  of 
population,  amongst  the  12  top  trading  nations  in 
the  world.  We  shall  improve  that  rating  consider- 
ably over  the  years  ahead  because  we  seem  to  have 
uncovered  a  Pandora's  box  of  mineral  wealth. 

Almost  every  week  that  passes  turns  up  some 
amazing  new  discovery.  We,  with  American,  Brit- 
ish, and  European  capital,  are  now  launched  on  the 
business  of  getting  that  mineral  production  un- 
derway. 


Could  I  just  give  you  a  couple  of  illustrations? 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  we  felt  that  we  should 
place  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  iron  ore,  and 
we  maintained  that  for  some  years  because  we  felt 
we  needed  the  iron  ore  for  our  own  domestic  steel 
industry.  Then  they  started  discovering  high-grade 
iron  ore  by  the  mountainful.  In  Western  Australia 
currently  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  somewhere 
between  15,000  and  18,000  million  tons  of  iron 
ore  above  60  grade. 

Already  the  Japanese  have  placed  orders  with  us 
for  about  $2,300  million  of  this  iron  ore,  and 
inquiries,  in  fact  orders,  have  actually  been  taken 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  inquiries  from 
Europe  as  well. 

We  have  the  largest  bauxite  deposits  in  the  world. 
Broken  Hill  has  recendy  been  exploiting  very  large 
manganese  deposits.  There  has  been  a  recent  new 
discovery  of  nickel.  And  so  it  goes.  Our  produc- 
tion of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  too  well  known 
for  me  to  mention  here. 

But  I  do  just  mention  these  things,  Mr.  President, 
because  you  are  not  going  to  find  our  country  a 
liability.  We  have  managed  to  stand  on  our  own 
feet  in  terms  of  what  we  have  provided  for  ourselves 
without  turning  to  you  for  aid  at  any  time,  and  we 
intend  to  go  on  that  way. 

Increasingly  you  will  find  us  capable  of  taking 
part  in  the  exciting  new  developments  that  are 
occurring  in  Southeast  Asia  and  which,  in  turn,  will 
have  a  quite  critical  bearing  on  what  happens  in 
Asia  as  a  whole. 

I  say  exciting  new  developments  because  you 
mentioned  some  of  them  in  what  you  said  to  us 
earlier  today.  I  live  in  the  area.  I  have  what  I 
call  the  "View  From  Down  Under."  But  I  travel  a 
good  deal  on  my  own  official  business  through  the 
countries  to  the  north  of  us. 

I  believe  that  while  attention  is  being  concen- 
trated on  the  episodic  reporting,  the  day-to-day 
reporting,  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  South 
Vietnam,  that  this  country,  and,  indeed,  the  rest 
of  the  world,  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  countries  in  the  region  for  whom  you 
have  been  buying  time,  whom  you  have  enabled  to 
build  themselves  in  strength,  whom  you  have  en- 
abled to  strengthen  their  defenses  or  strengthen 
their  economies. 

Perhaps  measured  by  the  achievement  of  a  tre- 
mendous economic  power  such  as  this,  what  occurs 
amongst  these  populations  with  relatively  primitive 
industrializations  or  economies  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, measured  statistically.  But  it  means  a  lot 
to  the  people  in  that  area  and  eventually  it  will 
mean  a  lot  to  Asia  as  a  whole. 

I  hope  you  carry  this  in  mind,  because  for  any- 
body who  has  lived  in  that  region  there  is  a  new 
era  of  hope,  of  expectation,  opening  up  before  us. 

The  gathering  at  Seoul  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
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atmosphere  at  the  SEATO  Conference,  which  I 
formally  opened  on  Monday  of  this  week  in  Can- 
berra— all  these  things  and  many  others,  that  time 
permitting  could  be  mentioned,  promise  a  more 
exciting,  positive,  and  constructive  future  for  that 
area  of  the  world. 

Do  you  believe,  does  anyone  believe,  that  we 
Vv'ould  have  had  this  hopeful  emergency  of  favor- 
able development  in  Indonesia  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  you  were  sticking  on  in  South 
Vietnam,  that  it  had  become  clear  to  the  whole  of 
Asia  that  the  resolution  was  there,  and  that  eventually 
this  situation,  complex  and  difficult  though  we  all 
know  it  to  be,  will  be  brought  under  a  degree  of 
control  which  will  enable  the  rest  of  Asia  to  breathe 
and  go  on  with  its  business? 

We  will  all  be  making  a  contribution  to  those 
positive,  constructive  measures  which  you  have  em- 
phasized repeatedly  as  the  need  which  exists  for 
the  world  of  the  future. 

We  don't  live  in  a  world  where  victory  can  be 
won  and  sustained  by  military  means  alone.  In 
Asia,  of  all  countries,  there  has  to  be  a  feeling  that 
there  will  be  a  better  life,  that  life  is  to  have  some 
meaning  for  them,  that  the  people  will  be  fed,  that 
they  will  be  educated,  that  their  health  will  be 
attended  to,  that  there  will  be  this  positive  and 
constructive  side  to  the  efforts  which  are  now  being 
made. 

In  every  military  force  with  which  I  have  come 
in  contact  in  the  course  of  this  year,  of  whatever 
country  I  have  visited,  and  of  the  friendly  forces 
which  are  assisting  in  South  Vietnam,  I  don*t  know 
one  in  which  there  is  not  included  in  the  military 
program  an  active  program  of  civic  action  and  rural 
development. 

The  cynics  and  the  critics  can  point  to  inadequa- 
cies, failures  of  achievement,  but  the  spirit  is  there, 
the  sentiment  is  there,  the  excitement,  the  dynamism, 
the  movement  is  there.  It  is  something  which  I 
liave  never  felt  in  this  way  in  Asia  before. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  you  can  feel,  you  can 
claim,  that  American  policies  have  gained  much, 
even  at  this  stage,  in  Asia,  and  there  are  people  there 
who  are  today  living  more  hopefully,  looking  more 
expectantly  to  a  brighter  future  because  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  intentions  of  your  Government. 

I  said  earlier  I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  by 
repetition  of  it  now,  but  our  own  country  is  there 
not  because  we  just  go  along  with  everything  that 
America  wants  to  do.  There  are  some  people  who 
say  that. 

I  think  Australia  has  a  record  as  an  independent- 
minded,  quite  spirited  people.  But  we  are  there  not 
just   because   you   are   there.     My  greatest   worry, 


frankly,  Mr.  President,  not  knowing  you  as  I  know 
you  now,  when  you  assumed  the  Presidency,  was 
that  perhaps  there  might  be  some  weakening  in 
the  American  effort  in  Vietnam.  We  were  deeply 
relieved  when  we  found  that  in  the  new  American 
President  there  v/as  the  firmness  of  resolution,  the 
clarity  of  recognition  which  assured  continued,  un- 
interrupted effort;  indeed,  an  accelerated  and  aug- 
mented eflFort  in  this  field. 

We  are  involved  far  more  directly  than  you  are. 
If  this  area  v/ere  to  go,  where,  then,  do  you  attempt 
to  hold  the  line?  Perhaps  an  attempt  is  made  in 
Thailand,  perhaps  down  the  neck  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  I  don't  think  anyone  would  attach 
greater  confidence  to  our  capacity  to  hold  the  line 
in  these  places  than  where  we  are  trying  to  hold 
it  today. 

In  the  meantime,  there  would  have  been  more 
people  overrun,  more  disaster,  more  destruction. 
You  are  right  to  be  where  you  are,  and  we  are  right 
to  be  there  with  you.  That,  at  least,  Mr.  President, 
is  our  conviction. 

Thank  you  for  what  you  mean  to  the  people 
whose  hopes  rest  with  you. 

May  I  finally  say  I  don't  know  whether  I  can 
draw,  with  your  facility,  upon  poetry,  but  there  is 
the  old  poem  that  will  come  readily  to  your  mind: 

"Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth. 
The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth. 
And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

"And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light; 
In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly. 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright." 

We  feel  that  there  are  brighter  developments,  Mr. 
President,  and  we  look  confidently  with  you,  com- 
bining together  in  order  to  secure  the  kind  of 
outcome  from  these  terrible  difficulties  in  which  we 
have  found  ourselves  immersed  in  order  to  produce 
for  Southeast  Asia  and  finally  for  Asia,  and,  indeed, 
I  believe,  for  the  well-being  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
that  better  world  order  to  which  we  all  aspire. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  vision.  It  is  your  vision;  it 
is  a  vision  diat  we  are  happy  and  proud  to  share 
with  you. 

Thank  you  for  the  warmth  of  your  hospitality 
to  me  today  and  for  the  message  of  friendship  that 
I  will  be  able  to  carry  back  from  this  room  to  the 
staunchest  ally  you  ever  had. 

[As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  the  text  released 
by  the  White  House.] 
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306    Remarks  to  the  YMCA  Youth  Governors. 
June  29,  1966 


Distinguished  Governors,  and  friends: 

This  is  the  second  year  that  I  welcome  the 
YMCA  Youth  Governors  to  the  White 
House.  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  told  me  a 
long  time  ago  that  the  way  to  stay  young  is 
to  associate  with  young  people.  So  my  mo- 
tives for  meeting  with  you  here  on  this  late 
afternoon  are  not  entirely  unselfish. 

The  bond  which  unites  you  and  which 
brings  you  here  today  is  your  deep  interest 
in  the  process  of  the  government  of  your 
country. 

I  hope  that  this  interest  will  expand  into 
service  for  your  country,  for  government 
today  needs  your  vitality  and  intelligence  if 
it  is  to  meet  its  growing  responsibilities  in 
this  troubled  world. 

You  may  not  be  aware  that  half  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  are  now  under 
30  years  of  age.  The  proportion  is  increas- 
ing. So  if  we  are  to  achieve  all  of  our 
many  national  goals,  it  is  youth  who  will 
have  to  do  it. 

Your  generation  is  perhaps  the  first  in 
history  for  whom  change  is  a  normal  way 
of  life.  You  are  inheriting  a  world  that  is 
filled  with  crisis  and  danger,  but  it  is  also  a 
world  that  is  filled  with  unlimited  promise. 

Since  you  were  in  elementary  school,  man 
has  found  the  means  to  explore  outer  space. 
One  barrier  after  another  is  falling  to  this 
surge  of  scientific  progress. 

Nine  out  of  ten  drugs  and  medicines  that 
are  used  against  disease  today  have  been  de- 
veloped since  you  were  in  the  first  grade. 

Mankind  has  doubled  its  store  of  scientific 
knowledge — doubled  it  just  since  you  were 
born. 

More  new  nations  have  emerged  in  20 
years  than  in  the  previous  200  years. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  indicators  of 


the  rapid  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
world  in  which  you  live. 

Every  person  is  shaped  not  only  by  his 
family  and  his  schooling,  but  is  shaped  as 
well  by  the  time  in  which  he  lives. 

So  today's  age  of  change  has  produced  in 
you  a  hunger  for  change,  too. 

Your  generation  all  over  the  world  de- 
mands more  freedom  than  mine  ever  asked 
for. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  restless  de- 
sire for  liberty,  for  self-government,  for 
education,  for  good  health,  and  for  personal 
attainment. 

Our  Government  has  placed  itself  firmly 
behind  all  of  these  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
human  progress.  This  is  our  natural  role 
in  history.  But  I  must  remind  you  although 
it  is  our  natural  role,  it  is  not  an  easy  role. 

So  as  you  move  toward  adult  leadership, 
no  one  can  promise  you  that  you  will  not 
face  the  same  problems  and  perils  that  we 
have  always  faced.  Your  future  is  by  no 
means  guaranteed.  You  will  have  to  reach 
out  for  it.  You  will  have  to  work  every  day 
for  it.  I  ask  each  of  you  to  work  with  me 
on  your  problems  of  today,  and  to  solve  them 
for  the  sake  of  your  tomorrow. 

The  opportunities  are  all  around  you. 
For  example,  every  10  years  in  this  country 
we  hold  a  White  House  conference  to  discuss 
the  needs  and  the  opportunities  of  the  young 
people  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  last  one  was  held  in  i960.  And  so  to- 
day I  am  asking  Secretary  Gardner  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  begin  planning  for  the  next  confer- 
ence in  1970.  It  is  not  too  early  to  plan 
ahead.  We  are  looking  4  years  down  the 
road  because  tomorrow  is  coming  up  very 
fast  behind  us. 
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I  have  asked  Secretary  Gardner  to  pump 
some  young  blood  into  that  conference.  I 
don't  think  we  should  just  bring  teachers, 
parents,  and  other  older  citizens  to  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  young  people's  problems  and 
tell  young  people  what  they  ought  to  do 
while  they  are  young.  I  want  some  of  you 
here.  Your  President  and  your  Govern- 
ment want  young  America  here,  not  just 
to  listen  but  to  be  listened  to. 

When  this  conference  convenes,  it  could 
take  its  theme  from  something  that  Emerson 
wrote  a  long  time  ago.  It  seems  to  fit  your 
era  even  better  than  his.    He  wrote: 

"If  there  is  any  period  one  would  desire 
to  be  born  in,  is  it  not  the  age  of  revolu- 
tion .  .  .  when  the  energies  of  all  men  are 
searched  by  fear  and  hope  .  .  .  when  the 
historic  glories  of  the  old  can  be  compensated 
by  the  rich  possibilities  of  the  new  era? 
This  time,  like  all  times,  is  a  very  good 
one — if  we  but  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

I  think  this,  too,  is  a  very  good  time.  I 
hope  that  you  know  what  to  do  with  it.    It 


is  the  destiny  of  your  generation  to  take  this 
new  world  of  limitless  opportunity  and  to 
make  it  far  better  than  it  is. 

You  have  come  here  today  to  the  White 
House,  the  first  house  of  your  land.  You 
can  come  saying  that  you  are  proud,  through 
your  leadership  and  achievement,  that  you 
have  already  begun  this  task.  You  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  much  to  be  proud 
of.  And  we,  too — those  of  us  who  look  to 
you  for  leadership — know  that  we  are  going 
to  be  proud  of  you  in  the  years  ahead. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  During  his 
remarks  he  referred  to  Sam  Rayburn,  Representative 
from  Texas  1913-1961,  who  served  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  1 940-1 947,  1949- 
1953,  1 955-1 961,  and  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  fourth  annual  YMCA  Youth  Governors' 
Conference  was  attended  by  42  young  people  from 
throughout  the  United  States,  chosen  in  Statewide 
elections  by  the  members  of  YMCA's  Hi-Y  programs. 
The  Conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Reader's 
Digest  Foundation  of  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 


307    Letters  on  the  Occasion  of  the  6oth  Anniversary  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906.    June  30,  1966 


Dear  Mr,  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  that  we  can  join  today  in 
observing  the  6oth  anniversary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Congress,  through  the  years,  has  built 
upon  the  foundations  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  been  given  even  larger 
responsibilities  through  these  decades  of 
revolutionary  scientific  and  technological 
change. 

The  89th  Congress,  as  part  of  its  record 
of  accomplishment,  enacted  legislation  last 
year  to  combat  the  illegal  traffic  in  dangerous 


drugs.  This  year,  I  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Child  Safety  Act,  the  Drug  Safety 
Act,  and  the  Professional  Training  and  Co- 
operation Amendments — all  major  steps  to 
the  v^ork  that  Congress  began  in  1906. 

We  must  and  w^ill  protect  our  children 
from  the  potential  hazards  posed  by  drugs, 
household  products,  and  toys  that  contain 
dangerous  substances.  We  must  and  will 
insure  the  integrity  of  drugs  vital  to  the 
health  of  all  our  citizens.  And  we  must 
and  will  forge  new  links  of  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  and  local  governments — in  not  only 
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professional  training  and  cooperation,  but 
in  many  other  areas  so  vital  to  consumer 
health  and  well  being. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
respond  to  today's  needs  just  as  it  did  in 
1906.  In  turn,  we  in  the  Executive  Branch 
are  moving  ahead  to  protect  and  improve 
the  health  of  this  Nation's  people.  As  one 
more  step  in  this  continuing  effort,  last  week 
I  assigned  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  responsibility  for 
developing  a  computer-based  file  of  toxico- 
logical  information.  This  is  a  critical  tool 
in  maintaining  productive  use  of  many 
chemical  substances  now  available  without 
endangering  the  environment  in  which  we 
live. 

I  am  confident  that  the  program  you  have 
initiated  to  strengthen  the  organization  and 
capabilities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration will  continue — thus  assuring  that  the 
vision  of  Dr.  Wiley  and  others  who  shared 
in  his  work  will  not  be  dimmed  by  time. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.] 


Dear  Dr.  Goddard: 

The  greatness  of  our  Nation  is  in  large 
measure  the  sum  of  individual  contributions 
by  strong  and  selfless  men  and  women.  For 
this  reason,  I  believe  there  can  be  no  more 
appropriate  commemoration  of  the  6oth  an- 
niversary of  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  than  the  recognition  you  are 
according  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  today.  No 
one  man  did  more  to  achieve  this  landmark 
legislation  than  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

The  1906  Act  was  an  important  first  step 
in  the  effort  to  assure  American  families  that 
the  food  they  bought  and  the  medicines  they 
used  were  wholesome  and  safe.    Time  and 


again,  Congress  has  strengthened  the  orig- 
inal Act  of  1906  as  new  hazards  were  ex- 
posed in  the  wake  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical progress.  This  year,  I  have  asked 
Congress  to  enact  additional  legislation  to 
protect  our  children  from  the  tragedy  of 
accidental  poisoning  from  drugs  and  hazard- 
ous substances  and  assure  the  quality  of  our 
medicines. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
changed  as  its  responsibilities  have  grown. 
Today,  few  agencies  of  Government  have 
as  vital  a  concern  with  the  welfare  of  every 
American  family  as  does  the  FDA.  Just  a 
little  more  than  five  months  ago,  I  asked 
you  to  assume  the  challenge  of  strengthening 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  carry 
out  fully  and  fairly  the  enlarged  responsibili- 
ties which  Congress  has  given  the  agency  in 
recent  years.  Your  progress,  and  that  of  the 
agency,  in  this  brief  period  has  been  truly 
impressive.  I  know  that  the  capabilities  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will 
continue  to  grow,  as  they  must  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  we  face  today  and  those  that 
will  come  tomorrow. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[Honorable  James  L.  Goddard,  Commissioner,  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  issued  an 
announcement  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  "Thurs- 
day, June  30,"  the  release  noted,  "is  the  6oth  an- 
niversary of  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Act  of  1906,  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
Wiley  Act.  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley,  the  Chief  Chemist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  led 
the  national  movement  for  better  consumer  protec- 
tion in  the  areas  of  foods  and  drugs.  Upon  signing 
the  first  Food  and  Drug  Act  into  law.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed  Dr.  Wiley  to  be  the 
first  administrator  of  the  program. 

"In  celebration  of  the  anniversary,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  will  dedicate  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Wiley  to  be  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  new 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  building." 
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The  letters  to  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  and 
Commissioner  James  L.  Goddard  were  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board  in  the  press  room.  They  were 
not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a  White  House  press 
release. 


For  the  President's  assignment  of  responsibility 
for  developing  a  computer-based  file  of  toxicological 
information  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (referred  to  in  the  letter  to  Secretary 
Gardner)   see  Item  280. 


308    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  President's  Annual 
Report  on  Food  for  Peace.    ]une  30,  1966 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  United  States  in  1965  shipped  $1.4 
billion  of  food  and  fiber  overseas  under  our 
Food  For  Peace  program.  This  brings  to 
$14.6  billion  our  food  aid  effort  since  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954. 

Food  For  Peace  moved  into  its  second 
decade  continuing  food  aid  programs  that 
had  proved  so  beneficial  in  the  past,  initiat- 
ing imaginative  new  approaches  to  spur  self- 
help,  and  facing  an  array  of  difficult  chal- 
lenges. The  increasing  pressure  of  world 
population  growth  was  the  most  disturbing 
indicator  in  a  year  otherwise  highlighted 
with  promise  in  the  war  against  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  Population  growth  of  2  per- 
cent a  year — increasing  to  3  percent  in  some 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries — made  it 
difficult  to  increase  per  capita  food  consump- 
tion. There  was  more  food  grown  in  1965 
than  in  1964.  But  there  were  64  million 
more  mouths  to  feed. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  task  of  bringing 
food  and  population  into  balance — while 
maintaining  progress  in  health,  education, 
and  economic  growth — is  the  most  critical 
challenge  many  countries  are  facing  today. 
It  will  probably  remain  their  most  urgent 
challenge  in  the  immediate  years  ahead. 
The  world's  capacity  to  respond  will  dramati- 
cally affect  the  course  which  individuals  and 
nations  choose  in  confronting  their  problems 
and  their  neighbors  in  coming  generations. 


This  is  a  world  problem.  The  stakes  are 
too  large,  the  issues  too  complicated  and  too 
interbound  with  custom  and  commerce,  to 
leave  the  entire  solution  to  those  countries 
that  have  supplied,  or  received,  the  most 
food  assistance  during  the  postwar  era.  The 
experience,  the  ideas,  the  skills,  and  the 
resources  of  every  nation  that  would  avoid 
calamity  must  be  significantly  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem. 

The  United  States  Congress  recognizes 
the  moral  and  practical  implications  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  Over  the  years 
its  members  have  taken  the  lead  in  devel- 
oping programs  to  prevent  famine  and  to 
improve  diets.  The  basic  instrument  Con- 
gress has  used  for  this  effort  has  been  Public 
Law  480 — the  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
Food  For  Peace  program. 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  achievements 
of  a  program  with  such  multiple  objectives 
as  Food  For  Peace — aiding  the  needy,  as- 
sisting economic  development,  supporting 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  increasing  trade,  bolster- 
ing American  agriculture.  Yet  as  v/e  look 
back  on  more  than  a  decade  of  effort,  the 
accomplishments  are  remarkable  by  any  test. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  have  di- 
rectly benefited  from  American  foods.  The 
lives  which  otherwise  might  have  been  lost — 
the  grief  which  otherwise  might  have  oc- 
curred— 'Could  have  dwarfed  the  total  casual- 
ties of  all  the  wars  during  the  period.  I 
tend  to  think  historians  of  future  generations 
may  well  look  back  on  this  expression  of 
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America's  compassion  as  a  milestone  in 
man's  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 

Food  For  Peace,  however,  is  aimed  at 
more  than  individual  survival — and  indi- 
vidual growth.  It  is  directed  toward  na- 
tional survival — and  national  growth.  P.L. 
480  has  been  an  important  resource  in  the 
growth  process.  With  the  day-to-day  dif- 
ficulties which  countries  face,  we  sometimes 
fail  to  recognize  how  far  many  of  the  nations 
we  have  aided  have  come  in  their  develop- 
ment effort.  An  analysis  of  Food  For  Peace 
programing — which  constitutes  more  than 
a  third  of  our  total  economic  assistance  ef- 
fort— is  a  good  yardstick  to  measure  such 
achievement.  Frequently  a  country's  devel- 
opment is  directly  reflected  in  its  graduation 
from  being  a  recipient  of  heavily  subsidized 
food  aid. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  countries  re- 
ceiving our  food  and  fiber  for  local  currency 
in  the  first  full  year  of  operation  a  decade 
ago.  There  were  27  of  them  in  mid- 1956. 
Today,  more  than  half  have  reached  a  point 
of  economic  development  where  they  no 
longer  require  such  aid.  This  group  which 
had  graduated  from  Title  I  programs,  last 
year  purchased  more  than  $2  bilHon  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  through  commercial 
channels.  This  is  more  than  triple  their 
combined  dollar  purchase  of  a  decade  ago. 
Even  excluding  Britain,  France  and  West 
Germany — today's  big  dollar  customers  who 
purchased  only  small  amounts  under  P.L. 
480  and  left  the  program  early — the  gains 
are  still  impressive.  Dollar  sales  of  U.S. 
farm  products  to  the  other  Title  I  graduates 
were  well  over  a  billion  dollars  last  year — 
more  than  four  times  the  amount  in  1956. 

Growing  economic  strength  is  also  evident 
in  that  group  of  13  countries  receiving  Title  I 
food  a  decade  ago  which  continued  to  buy 
U.S.  farm  commodities  for  local  currency 
in  FY  1965.    They  still  face  economic  dif- 
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ficulties,  but  together  these  nations  have 
more  than  doubled  their  dollar  agricultural 
purchases  from  the  United  States  over  the 
ten-year  period. 

Global  generalizations  are  difficult.  But 
the  broad  pattern  clearly  shows  substantial 
progress. 

Indeed,  the  problems  today  are  in  many 
ways  more  serious  than  those  facing  the 
Congress  when  it  enacted  this  law.  The 
critical  food  shortage  in  India,  though  ag- 
gravated by  drought,  should  be  read  as  a 
warning  that  a  crisis  in  food  and  population 
trends  is  already  at  the  world's  doorstep. 
The  Food  for  Freedom  legislation  which  I 
have  proposed  to  Congress  faces  up  to  these 
problems.  It  takes  into  account  the  experi- 
ence and  lessons  of  P.L.  480,  along  with 
the  changing  conditions  in  food  needs  and 
supplies.  It  recognizes  that  the  program 
will  be  judged  in  the  long  run  by  its  success 
in  encouraging  self-help  programs  and  atti- 
tudes in  the  recipient  countries. 

We  have  progressed  a  great  deal  during 
the  past  decade.  We  now  know  that  food 
assistance  can: 

— make  an  important  contribution  to 
economic  development 

— serve  the  highest  objectives  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy 

— help  American  agriculture 

— strengthen  the  habit  of  international  co- 
operation 

— help  to  dispel  Malthusian  fears  which 
have  historically  haunted  mankind. 

By  any  standards,  this  nation  can  be  proud 
of  its  Food  For  Peace  program.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  submit  to  the  Congress  the  annual 
report  on  the  1965  activities  carried  on  under 
Public  Law  480,  83rd  Congress,  as  amended. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House 
June  30,  1966 
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note:  The  report  is  entitled  "The  Annual  Report 
of  the  President  on  Activities  Carried  Out  Under 
Public  Law  480,  83rd  Congress,  as  Amended, 
During  the  Period  January  i  Through  December  31, 
1965"  (173  pp.,  36  tables). 

On  the  same  day  the  White  House  made  public 
a  summary  of  additional  facts  drawn  from  the 
annual  report,  as  follows: 

** — Shipments:  Nearly  18  million  tons  of  Food  for 
Peace  commodities  worth  $1.4  billion  were 
shipped  overseas  during  1965.  This  brings 
total  shipments  since  P.L.  480  began  in  1954 
to  155  million  metric  tons  of  farm  products 
worth  $14.6  billion. 
" — ^New  commercial  record:  Total  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  in  1965 — both  P.L.  480  and 
commercial — reached  $6.2  billion.  The  $4.8 
billion  in  normal  commercial  exports  of  farm 
products  was  a  record  high. 
" — ^Increased  dollar  savings:  Foreign  currencies 
received  for  title  I  sales  were  increasingly  used 
to  pay  U.S.  overseas  expenses.  During  the 
year  this  saved  a  dollar  outflow  of  $311  mil- 
lion. Of  currencies  to  be  generated  by  new 
title  I  agreements  signed  in  1965,  over  20 
percent  will  be  set  aside  for  U.S.  uses,  while 
62  percent  will  be  set  aside  for  economic 
development  loans  to  foreign  governments. 
" — Food-for-work  gains:  Over  12  million  people 
in  49  countries  received  P.L.  480  commodities 
in  1965  as  part  payment  of  wages  on  food- 
for-work  and  other  self-help  economic  and 
community  development  projects. 
" — ^Donations  for  the  needy:  Direct  donations  of 
U.S.  food  and  fiber,  through  private  agencies 
and  government-to-government  arrangements, 
reached  93  million  people  in  116  countries, 
including  40  million  school  children  and  10 
million  disaster  victims. 
" — Stress  on  nutrition:  In  view  of  findings  that  the 
quality  of  diet  is  as  important  as  the  quantity, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
spent  $2.5  million  to  fortify  milk  and  grain 
donations  with  additional  vitamins  and  min- 


erals to  combat  the  debilitating  physical  and 
mental  effects  of  malnutrition. 

" — Cooley  loan  activity:  38  Cooley  loans  worth 
$35  million  were  made  last  year  to  private 
enterprise  overseas  from  local  currencies  gen- 
erated by  title  I  sales.  This  brings  the  total 
to  356  loans  in  25  countries. 

" — Market  development  programs:  Since  P.L.  480 
began,  more  than  half  of  the  $109  million 
spent  under  USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  program  to  create  and  develop  mar- 
kets overseas  for  U.S.  farm  products  has  come 
from  title  I  sales  proceeds.  Dollar  exports 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  increased 
from  $2  billion  in  1955  to  $4.8  billion  in  1965. 

" — Financing  research:  Some  800  research  proj- 
ects in  such  fields  as  medicine,  agriculture, 
and  education  were  financed  from  title  I  sales 
proceeds.  These  scientific  inquiries  abroad 
were  directed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
Agriculmre,  and  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies. 

*' — Benefits  to  education:  16  percent  of  total  local 
currency  disbursements — the  equivalent  of 
over  $200  million — were  directed  toward  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  education  in 
1965. 

" — Books  for  U.S.  libraries:  Over  300  American 
libraries  received  1.5  million  publications  from 
Library  of  Congress  offices  overseas  supported 
by  P.L.  480  local  currencies. 

" — Stepped-up  dollar  credit  sales:  In  the  past  4/4 
years,  since  title  IV  was  enacted,  65  agree- 
ments for  long-term  dollar  credit  have  been 
entered  into  with  23  countries.  The  1.7  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  commodities  shipped  under 
title  IV  last  year  nearly  equaled  the  combined 
tonnage  shipped  under  this  title  in  its  first 
3  Vi  years  of  operation.  Dollar  repayments 
have  totaled  $35  million." 

For  the  President's  remarks  on  signing  the  pro- 
posed Food  for  Freedom  legislation  see  Item   608. 


309    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Inauguration  of  the  Medicare 
Program.    June  30,  1966 


MEDICARE  begins  tomorrow. 

Tomorrow,  for  the  first  time,  nearly  every 
older  American  will  receive  hospital  care — 
not  as  an  act  of  charity,  but  as  the  insured 
right  of  a  senior  citizen. 

Since  I  signed  the  historic  Medicare  act 


last  summer,  we  have  made  more  extensive 
preparation  to  launch  this  program  than  for 
any  other  peaceful  undertaking  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Now  we  need  your  help  to  make  Medicare 
succeed. 
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Medicare  will  succeed — if  hospitals  accept 
their  responsibility  under  the  law  not  to 
discriminate  against  any  patient  because  of 
race.  More  than  92  percent  of  the  beds  in 
our  Nation's  general  hospitals  are  already  in 
compliance  with  the  law. 

Medicare  will  succeed — if  doctors  treat 
their  patients  with  fairness  and  compassion 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  I  feel  sure  that 
most  doctors  do  not  plan  to  drive  hard 
bargains  with  needy  patients. 

Medicare  will  succeed — ^if  older  patients 
cooperate  in  scheduling  treatment  and  do 
not  demand  unnecessary  hospital  and  medi- 
cal services.    I  have  confidence  in  the  com- 


monsense  of  our  older  Americans. 

This  program  is  not  just  a  blessing  for 
older  Americans.  It  is  a  test  for  all  Amer- 
icans— a  test  of  our  willingness  to  v/ork 
together. 

In  the  past,  we  have  always  passed  that 
test.  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  future.  I 
believe  that  July  i,  1966,  marks  a  new  day 
of  freedom  for  our  people. 

note:  The  President  also  read  the  statement  before 
television  cameras  in  the  Theater  at  the  White 
House. 

The  Medicare  act  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  July  30,  1965  (Public  Law  89-97,  79  Stat.  286). 
For  the  President's  remarks  on  that  occasion,  see 
1965  volume,  this  series.  Book  II,  Item  394. 


310    Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Richard  Helms  as  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.    June  30,  1966 


Mr,  Helms,  Members  of  the  Cabinet ,  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Congress,  my 
friends: 

It  was  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  that 
I  asked  Admiral  Raborn  to  come  out  of  a 
hard-earned  retirement  in  California  to  take 
on  one  of  the  most  critical  tasks  in  Govern- 
ment and  to  succeed  a  great  Director,  John 
McCone,  as  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

I  knew  that  I  was  asking  a  great  deal  of 
this  good  man.  He  had  already  served  his 
country — and  he  had  served  it  long  and  well. 
He  had  capped  his  career  by  playing  a  vital 
role  in  the  development  of  the  Polaris  missile 
system.  But  once  again  I  felt  that  his  coun- 
try needed  him  and  the  President  needed 
him,  and  he  complied,  though  reluctantly, 
with  my  request.  He  agreed  to  make  still 
one  more  contribution  to  the  security  of  his 
country  and  he  attached  only  one  condition, 
that  he  could  leave  as  soon  as  we  decided 
upon  a  permanent  successor. 

We  have  come  to  the  White  House  this 


morning  because  both  Admiral  Raborn  and 
I  are  satisfied  that  we  have  found  the  best 
man  available  as  that  successor.  Both  of  us 
have  worked  closely  during  the  past  14 
months  with  the  very  able  public  servant 
whom  we  are  swearing  in  today  as  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  who  became  a  partner  of  Admiral 
Raborn  as  his  Deputy  by  appointment  at 
the  same  time  the  Admiral  was  selected. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  both  of  these 
men  and  their  colleagues.  The  nature  of 
their  work  does  not  often  allow  public 
acknowledgment.  Praised  or  damned  (and 
we  are  living  in  an  era  where  men  who 
spend  all  their  time  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  security  of  their  country  are 
frequendy  damned  more  than  they  are 
praised,  I  regret  to  say)  these  men  must  go 
about  their  work  without  standing  up  for 
bows  and  sometimes  are  not  even  permitted 
to  speak  out  in  their  own  defense.  Their 
role  is  misunderstood  by  some  of  their  sup- 
porters, and  I  never  read  a  morning  paper 
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without  seeing  it  being  distorted  by  their 
critics. 

In  2V2  years  of  working  with  these  men 
I  have  yet  to  meet  a  "007."  I  have  met 
dozens  or  men  who  are  moved  and  motivated 
by  the  highest  and  most  patriotic  and  dedi- 
cated purposes — men  who  are  specialists  in 
economics,  and  political  science,  and  history, 
and  geography,  and  physics,  and  many  other 
fields  where  logic  and  analysis  are  crucial 
to  the  decisions  that  the  President  of  their 
country  is  called  upon  to  make.  Through 
my  experience  with  these  men  I  have  learned 
that  their  most  significant  triumphs  come 
not  in  the  secrets  passed  in  the  dark  but 
in  patient  reading,  hour  after  hour,  of  highly 
technical  periodicals. 

In  a  real  sense  they  are  America's  profes- 
sional students;  they  are  unsung,  just  as 
they  are  invaluable. 

I  do  not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  at  least  this  President  paying  great 
tribute,  high  respect,  absolute  complete  con- 
fidence, and  all  the  recognition  that  I  am 
capable  of  giving  to  patriots  like  Allen 
Dulles  and  John  McCone  and  Admiral 
Raborn. 

In  naming  Richard  Helms  to  the  post  of 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  on  the  eve  of  this  hopeful  event  and 
wishing  Godspeed  to  Admiral  Raborn,  we 
pause  to  give  them  the  Nation's  thanks  for 
a  job  well  done.  A  little  later  at  his  con- 
venience Admiral  Raborn  will  return  to  the 
White  House  to  receive  a  very  high  recog- 
nition and  award  from  the  President  in  the 
company  of  the  Cabinet  and  others  for  the 


outstanding  job  he  has  done. 

It  is  a  very  special  pleasure  to  me,  to  one 
who  has  spent  35  years  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (not  always  under  the  protective 
arm  of  the  Secret  Service  or  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice) to  see  one  of  the  high  positions  in  this 
Government  filled  by  a  man  who  has  devoted 
his  entire  career  to  the  public  service  of  his 
country.  Dick  Helms,  the  man  we  are 
naming  to  this  post,  is  such  a  man. 

Although  he  has  spent  more  than  20  years 
in  public  life  attempting  to  avoid  publicity, 
he  has  never  been  able  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  most 
able  and  most  dedicated  professional  career 
men  in  this  Capital.  No  m.an  has  ever  come 
to  this  high  and  critical  office  with  better 
qualifications. 

I  think  it  was  Patrick  Henry  who  said, 
"The  batde  is  not  to  the  strong  alone,  it  is 
to  the  vigilant  and  to  the  active  and  to  the 
brave,"  and  it  is  to  Dick  Helms  and  to  the 
Agency  that  he  will  now  head  that  we  must 
look  for  this  vigilance.  His  own  record  and 
the  past  achievements  of  his  Agency  give  us 
full  confidence  in  the  future  operation  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  with  judg- 
ment, with  intelligence,  and  above  all  with 
great  public  integrity. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  lo  a.m.  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  White  House.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  referred  to  former  Directors  of  the 
Central  InteUigence  Agency  John  A.  McCone  and 
Allen  W.  Dulles. 

On  August  17,  1966,  the  President  presented  the 
National  Security  Medal  to  Vice  Adm.  William  F. 
Raborn,  Jr.  For  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  see 
Item  387. 
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311     ''Two  Threats  to  World  Peace" — Remarks  in  Omaha  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Sending  of  the  Five-Millionth  Ton  of 
Grain  to  India,    fune  30,  1966 


Governor  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  Mayor  Al 
Sorensen,  Governor  Phil  Sorensen,  my  dear 
and  good  friend  Congressman  Callan,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  great  State  of  Ne- 
braska: 

I  want  you  to  know,  Governor  Morrison, 
that  I  haven't  been  able  to  hear  much  about 
anything,  since  you  and  Mayor  Sorensen 
and  Governor  Sorensen  and  Mrs.  Morrison 
kept  Lady  Bird  out  here  beautifying  for  an 
entire  day,  except  about  the  glories  of  Ne- 
braska. I  am  delighted  to  come  back  to 
Omaha  and  to  this  great  State  to  confirm 
all  the  good  things  that  she  has  said  to  me 
about  you. 

I  have  come  to  Omaha  today  because  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  about  the  most  im- 
portant business  in  our  time — the  business 
of  peace  in  the  world. 

Two  years  ago  this  week,  when  I  was 
also  speaking  out  here  in  the  Midwest,  I 
said  that  the  peace  we  seek  "is  a  world 
where  no  nation  fears  another,  or  no  nation 
can  force  another  to  follow  its  command.  It 
is  a  world  where  differences  are  solved  with- 
out destruction  and  common  effort  is  directed 
at  common  problems." 

This  is  still  true  as  we  meet  here  this 
afternoon.  I  am  convinced  that  after  dec- 
ades of  wars  and  threats  of  wars,  peace  is 
more  within  our  reach  than  at  any  time  in 
this  century. 

I  believe  this  because  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  to  deal  with  the  two  most  common 
threats  to  peace  in  the  world.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  match  our  resolution  with  action. 

But  what  are  these  threats? 

First  is  the  desire  of  most  people  to  win 
a  better  way  of  life.    That  is  true  of  you 


here  in  Omaha,  and  that  is  true  of  most 
people  who  want  to  win  a  better  way  of  life 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

Second  is  the  design  of  a  few  people,  the 
design  of  some  people,  to  force  their  par- 
ticular way  of  life  on  other  people. 

Now  if  we  ignore  these  threats,  or  if  we 
attempt  to  meet  them  only  by  the  rhetoric 
of  visionary  intentions  instead  of  good  v/orks 
of  determination,  I  am  certain  that  tyranny 
and  not  peace  will  be  our  ultimate  fate. 

If  the  strong  and  the  wealthy  turn  from 
the  needs  of  the  weak  and  the  poor,  frustra- 
tion is  sure  to  be  followed  by  force.  No 
peace  and  no  power  is  strong  enough  to 
stand  for  long  against  the  restless  discontent 
of  millions  of  human  beings  who  are  with- 
out any  hope. 

That  is  why  we  stand  here  this  afternoon 
in  Omaha,  at  the  end  of  a  very  important 
lifeline.  At  the  other  end  of  that  lifeline, 
8,000  long  miles  out  yonder,  is  India — India, 
a  nation  of  500  million  human  beings.  The 
wheat  here  this  afternoon  is  part  of  their 
shield  against  the  catastrophe  of  drought  and 
famine. 

This  single  load  of  grain  will  provide  the 
margin  of  life  for  more  than  2,500  families 
throughout  the  entire  balance  of  this  year. 
But  it  is  only  a  very  tiny  fraction  of  what 
America's  response  to  India's  need  has  been. 

I  would  remind  you  that  since  January  i, 
5  million  tons  of  American  wheat  have 
already  been  shipped  to  India.  That  is  more 
than  2^/2  times  the  annual  wheat  production 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

And  this  is  only  about  half  the  grain  that 
we  and  other  nations  are  providing  India 
this  year  in  order  to  help  her  overcome  the 
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worst  drought  that  her  people  have  ever 
suffered  in  the  history  of  her  nation. 

And  America's  job  is  not  yet  over. 

Here,  today,  in  the  center  of  the  greatest 
food-producing  area  anyw^here  on  this  globe, 
v^e  Americans  must  face  a  sobering  fact: 
Most  of  the  w^orld's  population  is  losing  the 
battle  to  feed  itself.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, we  can  now  see  the  point  at  which 
even  our  own  vast  productive  resources,  in- 
cluding the  millions  of  acres  of  farmlands 
that  we  now  hold  in  reserve,  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  human 
beings  for  food. 

In  my  Food  for  Freedom  message  that 
the  President  sent  to  the  Congress,  I  re- 
quested the  authority  and  the  funds  to  pro- 
vide food  on  very  special  terms  to  those 
countries  that  are  willing  to  increase  their 
own  production. 

We  will  lend  America's  technical  knowl- 
edge. We  will  lend  America's  practical  ex- 
perience to  those  people  who  need  it  most 
and  who  are  willing  to  prove  to  us  that 
they  are  willing  to  try  to  help  themselves. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  will  support  pro- 
grams of  capital  investment,  water  develop- 
ment, farm  machinery,  pesticides,  seed 
research,  and  fertilizer. 

We  will  introduce  all  the  American  know- 
how  in  their  country  to  try  to  help  them 
learn  to  produce  the  food  that  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  human  bodies  that  live  in 
their  land. 

Now  these  are  only  beginnings.  We  must 
work  for  a  global  effort.  Hunger  knows  no 
ideology.  Hunger  knows  no  single  race  or 
no  single  nationality,  no  party — Democratic 
or  Republican. 

We  recognize  the  contributions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  Yugoslavia  in  contributing  food  to 
India.  We  are  glad  that  they  saw  fit  to  try 
to  do  their  part.    We  welcome  the  support  of 


every  nation  in  the  world  when  that  support 
is  given  to  feeding  hungry  human  beings. 
In  this  kind  of  cooperation  we  find  the  seeds 
of  unity  against  the  common  enemies  of  all 
mankind. 

I  long  for  the  day  when  we  and  others — 
whatever  their  political  creed — will  turn  our 
joint  resources  to  the  batde  against  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  disease.  Because  I  honestly 
believe  that  these  enemies — poverty  and 
ignorance  and  disease — are  the  enemies  of 
peace  in  the  world. 

But  that  day  is  not  here  because  some 
men,  in  some  places,  still  insist  on  trying 
to  force  their  way  of  life  on  other  people. 

That  is  the  second  threat  that  I  want  to 
talk  about  out  here  in  Omaha  today. 

That  is  the  second  threat  to  peace — trying 
to  force  their  way  of  life  on  other  people. 
That  is  the  threat  that  we  are  standing  up 
to  with  our  proud  sailors,  soldiers,  airmen, 
and  Marines  in  South  Vietnam  at  this  hour. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
conflict  there  is  important  for  many  reasons, 
but  I  have  time  to  mention  only  a  few.  I 
am  going  to  mention  three  specifically. 

The  first  reason:  We  believe  that  the 
rights  of  other  people  are  just  as  important 
as  our  own.  We  believe  that  we  are  obli- 
gated to  help  those  whose  rights  are  being 
threatened  by  brute  force. 

Individuals  can  never  escape  a  sense  of 
decency  and  respect  for  others;  neither  can 
democratic  nations.  If  one  man  here  in 
Omaha  unlawfully  forces  another  to  do 
what  he  commands,  then  you  rebel  against 
the  injustice,  because  you  know  it  is  wrong 
for  one  man  here  in  Omaha  to  force  another 
one  to  do  what  he  wants  him  to  do.  Unless 
human  concern  has  disappeared  from  all  of 
our  values,  you  also  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary— I  emphasize  "necessary" — to  help  that 
man  that  is  being  forced  to  defend  himself. 

This  same  principle  is  true  for  nations — 
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nations  which  live  by  respect  of  the  rights 
of  others.  If  one  government  uses  force  to 
violate  another  people's  rights,  v^e  cannot 
ignore  the  injustice,  the  threat  to  our  ov^n 
rights,  the  danger  to  peace  in  the  entire 
world. 

That  is  what  is  happening  at  this  hour  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese 
are  trying  to  deny  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam the  right  to  build  their  own  nation,  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  right  to  live  and  to  work  in  peace. 

To  those  people  in  America  who  say  they 
have  never  had  this  thing  explained  to  them, 
I  want  to  repeat  that  again. 

The  North  Vietnamese  at  this  hour  are 
trying  to  deny  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
the  right  to  build  their  own  nation,  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  system  of  government, 
the  right  to  go  and  vote  in  a  free  election 
and  select  their  own  people,  the  right  to  live 
and  work  in  peace. 

South  Vietnam  has  asked  us  for  help. 
Only  if  we  abandon  our  respect  for  the 
rights  of  other  people  could  we  turn  down 
their  plea. 

Second,  South  Vietnam  is  important  to 
the  security  of  the  rest  of  all  of  Asia. 

A  few  years  ago  the  nations  of  free  Asia 
lay  under  the  shadow  of  Communist  China. 
They  faced  a  common  threat,  but  not  in 
unity.  They  were  still  caught  up  in  their 
old  disputes  and  dangerous  confrontations. 
They  were  ripe  for  aggression. 

Now  that  picture  is  changing. 

Shielded  by  the  courage  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  the  peoples  of  free  Asia  today 
are  driving  toward  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  a  new  spirit  of  regional 
cooperation. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  that  map 
and  you  will  see  independence  growing, 
thriving,  blossoming,  and  blooming. 

They  are  convinced  that  the  Vietnamese 


people  and  their  allies  are  going  to  stand 
firm  against  the  conqueror,  or  against 
aggression. 

Our  fighting  in  Vietnam,  therefore,  is 
buying  time  not  only  for  South  Vietnam, 
but  it  is  buying  time  for  a  new  and  a  vital, 
growing  Asia  to  emerge  and  develop  addi- 
tional strength. 

If  South  Vietnam  were  to  collapse  under 
Communist  pressure  from  the  North,  the 
progress  in  the  rest  of  Asia  would  be  greatly 
endangered.    And  don't  you  forget  that! 

The  third  reason  is,  what  happens  in 
South  Vietnam  will  determine — yes,  it  will 
determine — whether  ambitious  and  aggres- 
sive nations  can  use  guerrilla  warfare  to 
conquer  their  weaker  neighbors. 

It  will  determine  whether  might  makes 
right. 

Now  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  more 
important  reason  for  our  presence  than  this. 

We  are  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  war  than  we  have  ever  known 
in  the  past. 

Sixteen  years  ago  this  month,  North 
Korea  attacked  South  Korea.  By  armed  in- 
vasion across  a  national  border,  a  Communist 
country  attempted  to  conquer  and  overrun 
its  neighbor. 

The  United  States  of  America  recognized 
this  kind  of  aggression  immediately  and  we 
acted.  North  Korean  aggression  failed. 
Why?  Because  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
and  the  American  people,  working  with  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations,  supporting 
that  great  leader,  had  the  courage  to  help 
the  people  of  South  Korea  protect  their 
homes  and  protect  their  country. 

Those  people  are  helping  us  in  Vietnam 
now. 

Today  South  Korea  is  still  free  and  thou- 
sands of  its  young  men  are  again  fighting 
side  by  side  with  the  Americans  to  defend 
another  small  country  from  being  swallowed 
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up  by  a  more  powerful  Communist  neighbor. 

Today  in  South  Vietnam  we  are  witness 
to  another  kind  of  armed  aggression. 

It  is  a  war  that  is  waged  by  men  who 
believe  that  subversion  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare, transported  across  international  bound- 
aries, can  achieve  what  conventional  armies 
could  not. 

They  believe  that  in  the  long  run  a  mod- 
ern scientific  and  industrial  nation  such  as 
ours  is  helpless  to  defend  a  smaller  and 
weaker  country  against  the  imported  terror 
of  guerrilla  warfare. 

That  is  what  is  going  on  there.  The 
Communist  guerrillas,  the  Vietcong,  choose 
their  targets  carefully.  They  aim  at  the 
heart  of  a  struggling  nation  by  murdering 
the  schoolteachers,  by  murdering  the  agri- 
cultural extension  workers,  by  killing  the 
health  workers,  by  assassinating  the  mayors 
and  their  families. 

In  1965  alone  the  Communists  killed  or 
kidnaped  12,000  South  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians. That  is  equivalent  to  wiping  out  the 
entire  population  of  Columbus,  Nebraska,  or 
Alliance  County,  or  one  out  of  every  25 
citizens  that  live  in  this  great  city  of  Omaha. 

If,  by  such  methods,  the  agents  of  one 
nation  can  go  out  and  hold  and  seize  power 
where  turbulent  change  is  occurring  in  an- 
other nation,  our  hope  for  peace  and  order 
will  suffer  a  crushing  blow  all  over  the 
world.  It  will  be  an  invitation  to  the  would- 
be  conqueror  to  keep  on  marching.  That 
IS  why  the  problem  of  guerrilla  warfare — 
the  problem  of  Vietnam — is  a  very  critical 
threat  to  peace  not  just  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  in  all  of  this  world  in  which  we  live. 
Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it:  Those 
who  say  this  is  merely  a  South  Vietnamese 
"civil  war"  could  not  be  more  wrong.  The 
warfare  in  South  Vietnam  was  started  by 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  in  1959. 
It  is  financed,  it  is  supported,  by  an  in- 


creasing flow  of  men  and  arms  from  the 
North  into  the  South. 

It  is  directed  and  it  is  led  by  a  skilled 
professional  staff  of  North  Vietnamese,  and 
it  is  supported  by  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  population  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  military  tactics  are  different.  The 
nature  of  the  fighting  is  different.  But  the 
objective  is  the  same  as  we  found  it  in 
Korea.  The  objective  is  what?  The  ob- 
jective is  to  conquer  an  independent  nation 
by  the  force  and  power  of  arms.  Might 
makes  right,  so  think  these  Communist 
invaders. 

Well,  the  war  took  a  new  turn  in  1964. 
The  North  Vietnamese  decided  to  step  up 
the  conflict  in  the  hope  of  an  early  victory. 
They  recruited  and  drafted  more  young  men 
from  the  Communist  areas  in  the  South. 

They  slipped  across  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam  more  than  three  divisions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Regular  Army.  Today 
there  are  more  than  three  North  Vietnamese 
divisions  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

They  built  all-weather  roads.  The  trails 
turned  into  boulevards  to  replace  the  jungle 
trails  that  they  had  once  used. 

They  began  sending  troops  in  by  trucks 
rather  than  on  foot. 

They  shifted  over  to  heavy  weapons,  using 
imported  ammunition,  most  of  it  coming 
from  Communist  China. 

By  any  definition  you  want  to  use — any 
definition — any  lawyer  can  tell  you  this: 
This  is  armed  aggression,  the  philosophy 
that  might  makes  right. 

Well,  America's  purpose  is  to  convince 
North  Vietnam  that  this  kind  of  aggression 
is  too  cosdy,  that  this  kind  of  power  cannot 
succeed. 

We  have  learned  from  their  prisoners, 
their  defectors,  and  their  captured  documents 
that  the  Hanoi  government  really  thought  a 
few  months  ago  that  conquest  was  in  its 
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grasp.  But  the  free  men  have  rallied  to 
prevent  this  conquest  from  succeeding. 

In  the  past  15  months  our  actions  and 
those  of  our  fighting  allies  of  Korea,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  the  courage  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  have  already  begun  to  turn  the  tide. 

The  casualties  of  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Viemamese  forces  are  three  times 
larger  than  those  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  their  allies. 

Battle  after  battle  is  being  v^on  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  by  the  troops  under 
that  gallant  leader  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  General  *'Westy"  Westmoreland. 
He  is  getting  some  military  advice  on  the 
side  from  some  of  our  armchair  generals  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  he 
is  doing  pretty  good  using  his  own  judgment. 

The  air  attacks  on  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  have  imposed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  impose,  a  growing  burden  and  a 
high  price  on  those  who  wage  war  against 
the  freedom  of  their  neighbors. 

In  the  South  the  Vietnamese  are  deter- 
mined that  their  own  economic  development, 
their  own  social  reform  and  political  prog- 
ress cannot  wait  until  the  war  ends,  so 
they  are  now  moving  toward  constitutional 
government. 

For  the  past  2  months  the  political  strug- 
gles in  South  Vietnam  have  been  dramatized 
in  our  newspapers.  They  have  been  pub- 
lished on  our  television  screen  every  day. 

But  all  during  this  time,  the  Vietnamese 
citizens,  representing  every  important  group 
in  the  society,  have  been  quiedy  meeting  in 
orderly  assembly.  They  have  formulated 
rules  for  their  elections.  The  rules  have 
been  accepted  with  only  minor  modifications 
by  the  government  in  Saigon. 

And  in  the  provinces  and  villages,  the 
Vietnamese  have  gone  on  building  schools 
for  their  children,  improving  health  facili- 


ties and  agricultural  methods,  and  taking 
the  first  steps  toward  land  reform. 

So  we  can  take  heart  from  all  of  this. 
We  are  backing  the  Vietnamese  not  only  in 
their  determination  to  save  their  country; 
we  are  supporting  their  determination  to 
build,  to  construct,  a  modern  society  in 
which  the  government  will  be  their  govern- 
ment, reflecting  the  will  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Our  objective  in  Vietnam  is  not  war. 
Our  objective  is  peace. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  want  in  North 
Vietnam.  There  is  nothing  we  want  from 
North  Vietnam. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  want  in  Com- 
munist China.  There  is  nothing  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  from  Communist  China. 

We  have  made  it  very  clear  by  every  means 
at  our  disposal  that  we  wish  the  killing  to 
stop. 

We  have  made  it  very  clear  that  we  wish 
negotiations  to  begin  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
national agreements  made  in  1954  and  1962. 

For  37  long  days  we  halted  bombing  in 
the  North  in  the  hope  that  the  government 
in  Hanoi  would  signal  its  willingness  to  talk 
instead  of  fight.  But  I  regret  to  tell  you 
that  no  signal  came  during  those  37  days. 

In  many  more  ways  than  I  can  now  tell 
you  here  in  Omaha,  we  have  explored  and 
we  are  continuing  to  explore  avenues  to 
peace  with  North  Vietnam. 

But  as  of  this  moment,  their  only  reply 
has  been  to  send  more  troops  and  to  send 
more  guns  into  the  South. 

Until  the  day  they  decide  to  end  this  ag- 
gression and  to  make  an  honorable  peace, 
I  can  assure  you  that  we,  speaking  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  intend  to  carry  on. 

No  one  knows  how  long  it  will  take. 
Only  Hanoi  can  be  the  judge  of  that.  No 
one  can  tell  you  how  much  effort  it  will  take. 
None  can  tell  you  how  much  sacrifice  it  will 
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take.  No  one  can  tell  you  how  costly  it 
will  be. 

But  I  can,  and  I  do  here  and  now,  tell  you 
this:  The  aggression  that  they  are  conducting 
will  not  succeed.  The  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  given  the  chance  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny  in  their  own  way,  and 
not  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  or  with  a  gun 
at  their  temple. 

I  hear  my  friends  say,  "I  am  troubled," 
"I  am  confused,"  "I  am  frustrated,"  and  all 
of  us  can  understand  those  people.  Some- 
times I  almost  develop  a  stomach  ulcer  my- 
self, just  listening  to  them. 

We  all  wish  the  war  would  end.  We 
all  wish  the  troops  would  come  home.  But 
I  want  to  see  the  alternatives  and  the  calcu- 
lations that  they  have  to  present  that  give 
them  a  better  chance  to  get  the  troops  home 
than  the  very  thing  we  are  doing. 

There  is  no  human  being  in  all  this  world 
who  wishes  these  things  to  happen — for 
peace  to  come  to  the  world — more  than  your 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  are  too  busy,  or  not  inclined  to  help, 
please  count  10  before  you  hurt.  Because 
we  must  have  no  doubt  today  about  the 
determination  of  the  American  men  wear- 
ing American  uniforms,  the  Marines  who 
are  out  there  fighting  in  the  wet  jungles, 
wading  through  the  rice  paddies  up  to  their 
belts,  the  sailors  who  are  searching  the  shores 
and  patrolling  the  seas,  the  airmen  who  are 
out  there  facing  the  missiles  and  the  anti- 
aircraft guns,  carrying  out  their  mission, 
trying  to  protect  your  liberty.  The  least 
they  are  entitled  to  is  for  you  to  be  as  brave 
as  they  are  and  to  stand  up  and  give  them 
the  support  they  need  here  at  home. 

These  men  are  not  going  to  fail  us. 

Now  the  real  question  is:  Are  we  going 
to  fail  them?  Our  staying  power  is  what 
counts  in  the  long  and  dangerous  months 
ahead. 


The  Communists  expect  us  to  lose  heart. 

The  Communists  expect  to  wear  us  down. 

The  Communists  expect  to  divide  this 
Nation. 

The  Communists  are  not  happy  about  the 
military  defeat  they  are  taking  in  South 
Vietnam. 

But  sometimes  they  do  get  encouraged, 
as  they  said  this  week,  about  the  dissension 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  political  disagreements  in 
Washington,  the  confusion  and  doubt  in  the 
United  States,  will  hand  them  a  victory  on 
a  silver  platter  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Well,  if  they  think  that,  they  are  wrong. 
To  those  who  would  try  to  pressure  us  or  in- 
fluence us,  mislead  us  or  deceive  us,  I  say 
this  afternoon,  there  can  be  only  one  deci- 
sion in  Vietnam,  and  that  is  this:  We  will 
see  this  through.  We  shall  persist.  We 
shall  succeed. 

Other  Presidents  have  made  the  commit- 
ment. I  have  reaffirmed  it.  The  Congress 
has  confirmed  it.  I  plan  to  do  all  that  I 
can  in  my  own  limited  way  to  see  that  we 
not  permit  14  million  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  to  fall  victims  to  a  savage 
aggression. 

There  are  many  nations,  large  and  small, 
whose  security  depends  on  the  reliability  of 
the  word  and  the  reliability  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States.  The  word  of  the  United 
States  must  remain  a  trust  that  m.en  can  live 
by,  can  live  with,  and  can  depend  upon. 

Some  day  we  will  all  work  as  friends  and 
neighbors  to  grow  more  food,  to  build  more 
schools,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  care  for  the  old, 
to  encourage  the  young. 

We  have  programs  in  that  direction  in 
the  United  States  going  on  now,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  junk  them.  But  we  are 
not  going  to  tuck  our  tail  and  run  out  of 
South  Vietnam  either. 

History  is  not  made  by  nameless  forces. 
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History  is  made  by  men  and  women,  by 
their  governments  and  their  nations. 

This  Nation,  working  with  others,  must 
demonstrate  in  Vietnam  that  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  peace  is  not  a  fragile 
thing.  It  can — ^and  it  will — sustain  the 
major  test  and  any  test  that  may  confront  it. 

With  your  support — with  your  faith — we 
will  fulfill  America's  duty. 

We  have  a  proud  and  a  glorious  heritage. 
We  are  going  to  be  true  to  it. 

It  was  only  20  months  ago  that  the  people 
of  America  held  a  great  national  election. 
The  people  of  44  States  of  this  Union,  in- 
cluding the  great  State  of  Nebraska,  gave 
me  a  direction  and  voted  me  a  majority  for 
the  Presidency  of  this  country.  I  believe 
that  their  vote  was  a  trust,  that  as  long  as  I 
held  this  high  and  most  responsible  office 
and  gift  of  the  American  people,  that  I 
would  do  my  best  as  President  of  the  coun- 
try, as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army. 

Now,  there  are  many,  many  who  can 


recommend,  advise,  and  sometimes  a  few 
of  them  consent.  But  there  is  only  one  that 
has  been  chosen  by  the  American  people  to 
decide. 

With  your  support,  with  your  prayers, 
with  your  faith,  I  intend  to  honor  the  re- 
sponsibility and  to  be  true  to  the  trust  of 
the  office  to  which  you  elected  me,  and  to 
preserve  freedom  in  this  country;  to  keep 
our  commitments;  to  honor  our  treaties; 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know  that  when 
America  gives  its  word,  America  keeps  its 
word. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:35  P-i^*  at  the 
Omaha  City  Dock  in  Omaha,  Nebr.  In  his  open- 
ing words  he  referred  to  Governor  and  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Morrison,  Mayor  A.  V.  Sorensen  of  Omaha,  Lt. 
Governor  Philip  C.  Sorensen,  and  Representative 
Clair  A.  Callan,  all  of  Nebraska. 

For  the  President's  remarks  in  Minneapolis  on 
June  28,  1964,  defining  the  administration's  peace 
goals,  see  1963-64  volume,  this  series.  Book  I, 
Item  435. 

For  the  President's  special  message  to  Congress 
on  Food  for  Freedom,  see  Item  62. 


312    Remarks  in  Des  Moines  at  a  Democratic  Party  Dinner. 
June  30,  1966 

Governor  Hughes,  Governor  Guy,  Governor 
Morrison,  Congressman  Schmidhauser, 
Congressman  Smith,  Congressman  Callan, 
Congressman  Culver,  Congressman  Band- 
stra.  Congressman  Greigg,  Congressman 
Hansen,  my  dear  First  Lady  of  the  great 
State  of  Iowa,  fellow  Democrats: 


[I] 

I  think  I  ought  to  make  it  clear  at  the 
outset  tonight  that  this  is  a  very  selfish  visit. 
In  the  grade  school  history  books,  most 
Presidents  are  pictured  as  forever  smiling 
and  always  self-sufficient,  altogether  content 
to  be  desk-bound  in  Washington. 


They  never  seem  to  need  anything. 
Besieged  by  problems  on  every  hand,  v^^ith 
the  winds  of  crisis  always  howling  all 
around  them,  they  seem  to  rest  like  some 
Gibraltar  on  a  sea  of  self-assurance. 

Some  day  I  may  rewrite  a  few  chapters  of 
those  books.  If  I  do,  I  will  have  something 
to  say  about  the  needs  of  a  President,  the 
needs  of  a  President  to  get  away  from  the 
big  desk  in  the  Oval  Room,  away  from  the 
telephone  and  the  briefing  papers  that  are 
brought  in  every  minute  of  every  hour;  the 
needs  of  a  President  to  go  out  again  among 
the  men  and  the  women  and  the  children 
w^hose  servant  he  is;  the  needs  of  a  President 
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to  experience,  again,  the  strength  that  comes 
from  the  power  for  good  that  Hes  out  there 
in  the  fertile  lands  and  the  great  cities  of 
America;  to  be  refreshed  once  more  by 
America's  deep  confidence  in  itself,  by  its 
conviction  that  we  don't  have  any  problem 
that  we  are  not  big  enough  to  solve  our- 
selves— and  always  remembering  that  all  of 
our  successes  are  always  subject  to  improve- 
ment. 

I  confess  tonight  that  I  did  not  come  out 
here  just  to  talk  to  you.  But  I  did  come 
out  here  to  draw  strength  from  you.  For 
no  matter  how  steadfast  in  his  determina- 
tion a  President  may  be,  he  is  not,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  a  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

As  you  may  have  heard  on  the  grape- 
vine, he  is  just  a  plain,  simple,  human  being. 

Two  generations  ago  a  President  might 
have  come  to  Iowa  prepared  to  talk  only 
about  the  farm  program,  more  specifically 
and  particularly  about  corn  and  hogs,  as  he 
might  have  talked  only  of  cotton  and  trade 
in  the  South,  or  as  he  might  have  talked 
only  of  manufacturing  and  tariffs  in  New 
England. 

Well,  tonight  I  want  to  talk  of  other 
things.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  some  of 
the  things  that  we  have  to  be  thankful  for, 
some  of  the  things  that  we  have  a  right  to 
appreciate. 

The  first  thing  that  I  want  to  mention 
from  that  high  priority  list  of  mine  that  I 
am  thankful  for  is  the  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Iowa,  Harold  Hughes. 

And  the  Governor  of  your  neighboring 
State,  the  great  State  of  Nebraska,  Frank 
Morrison. 

And  the  Governor  who  has  honored  us 
with  his  presence  tonight  by  coming  here 
to  Des  Moines,  the  great  Governor  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  Governor  Guy. 

I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  citizen  of 
the  great  State  of  Iowa,  their  uncles,  their 


cousins,  and  their  aunts,  for  sending  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  one  of  the  greatest 
Democratic  delegations  that  any  State  in  the 
Union  ever  sent  to  Washington. 

I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  change 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Polls 
notwithstanding,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  room  is  ready  to  go  out  of  here  tonight 
and  tomorrow,  and  the  next  week,  and 
every  day  until  November,  to  see  that 
Schmidhauser,  Smith,  Culver,  Bandstra, 
Greigg,  and  Hansen — and  if  you  get  over 
the  line  in  Nebraska,  Callan — are  all  sent 
back  to  Washington  with  a  resounding  vote. 

Last  year  we  passed  85  percent  of  our 
platform.  This  year  we  submitted  90  major 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of 
America.  With  the  help  of  this  delegation 
in  the  House,  we  have  already  passed 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  60  of 
those  90  measures. 

While  I  don't  speculate,  I  anticipate  that 
we  are  going  to  pass  some  more  of  the  90 
before  I  let  them  come  back  to  campaign 
for  re-election. 

But  it  is  hot  here  tonight  and  I  have  had 
a  long  day,  and  I  am  going  home.  So  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  as  long  as  I  would  like 
to,  or  as  I  am  accustomed  to.  But  I  do 
want  to  speak  to  you  of  a  whole  nation,  your 
Nation,  that  is  remaking  itself  year  by  year, 
that  is  multiplying  the  abundance  of  all  of 
its  people. 

Since  January  1961,  annual  per  capita  in- 
come in  America  after  taxes — since  the 
Democrats  came  into  office  following  a  Re- 
publican administration — annual  per  capita 
income,  the  income  of  every  individual  in 
this  country,  after  taxes,  has  been  increased 
by  28  percent.  And  don't  you  let  them 
forget  it! 

Now  I  don't  want  to  give  you  a  lot  of  sta- 
tistics.    I  didn't  ask  yon  to  bring  your  yellow 
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tablet  and  take  notes  all  evening  as  if  you 
were  in  college  history  class.  But  I  want 
to  give  you  enough  statistics  to  permit  you  to 
defend  yourself  between  now  and  November. 

You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  people  who 
want  to  leave  politics  at  the  water's  edge 
and  support  us  in  Vietnam. 

Well,  the  best  way  to  support  us  in  Viet- 
nam is  to  support  us — not  to  hamstring  us, 
not  to  harass  us,  not  to  humiliate  us,  not  to 
send  word  that  broadcasts  throughout  the 
world  that  this  is  a  divided  Nation. 

I  am  in  contact  with  a  lot  of  these  folks 
who  give  me  advice  every  day.  I  get  a 
reasonable  amount  of  it.  If  I  don't  have  a 
chance  to  read  my  mail,  I  do  have  a  chance 
to  get  the  papers.  And  I  get  a  good  deal 
of  it  through  the  newspapers. 

I  want  to  say  to  all  those  people  that  I 
appreciate  their  advice.  A  man's  judgment 
is  no  better  than  his  information.  I  par- 
ticularly appreciate  the  advice  that  contains 
information.  I  particularly  appreciate  judg- 
ments that  are  based  on  facts,  on  informa- 
tion, on  knowledge,  on  evaluation. 

The  United  States  Government  has  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  greatest  intelligence 
services  in  the  country,  and  has  a  network 
of  ambassadors  in  every  capital  of  the  world, 
120  capitals.  It  has  a  flow  of  information 
from  every  capital,  even  the  few  that  it 
doesn't  have  representation  in. 

I  use  that  information — and  I  need  it.  I 
am  glad  to  have  it  supplemented  by  any 
volunteers  who  feel  they  have  a  little  bit 
better  approach  or  they  have  a  little  inside 
information. 

But  I  do  want  you  to  know  that  in  the 
final  analysis,  when  the  decision  is  made  and 
you  have  to  mash  the  button  and  the  bell 
rings,  it  is  like  Mr.  Truman  said:  "You  can 
get  all  the  advice  from  all  the  world,  but  you 
have  to  act  on  your  own  head,  your  own 
heart,  and  your  own  conscience." 


Under  our  constitutional  system,  one  man 
has  the  horrifying,  terrifying  duty  to  finally 
make  the  decision. 

So  this  year  I  am  told  that  we  are  going 
to  talk  about  two  things — about  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  about  inflation. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  something  we 
must  talk  about,  spend  a  lot  of  time  on,  think 
about,  and  work  at.  We  have  a  terrific 
responsibility  there  to  provide  the  maximum 
deterrent  possible  to  keep  an  aggressor  from 
conquering  14  million  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  the  minimum 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  have  lost  2,000  lives,  a  little  over,  in 
Vietnam  this  year.  We  lost  50,000  lives 
on  the  highways.  We  could  lose  200,000 
in  Vietnam.  So  every  move  we  make  must 
be  deliberate,  careful,  prudent,  and  cautious, 
and  must  be  based  on  the  very  best  compre- 
hensive information  available  anywhere. 

I  come  here  to  pledge  you  tonight  that 
without  regard  to  party,  race,  religion,  or 
any  other  element  except  what  is  right,  the 
decisions  affecting  our  men  in  Vietnam  and 
affecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  are  going  to  be  based  on  only  one 
thing:  that  is,  what  is  good  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  free  world. 

Now  on  the  inflation  front,  if  you  are 
distraught,  if  you  are  worried  about  high 
prices,  if  you  have  a  stomach  ulcer  because 
of  high  wages,  if  you  are  concerned  about 
hogs  bringing  too  much,  or  calves  bringing 
too  much,  or  wages  getting  too  high,  and 
you  are  really  worked  up  about  inflation,  it 
may  be  that  you  ought  to  vote  Republican, 
because  there  is  one  guarantee  I  can  give  you 
from  my  35  years'  experience:  If  you  vote 
Republican  and  by  chance  you  should  win, 
you  won't  have  to  worry  very  long  about 
high  prices — or  high  wages. 

When  I  wTut  to  Washington  we  were 
worrying  about  some  of  these  things.    We 
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were  worrying  about  those  3-cent  calves  that 
we  were  raising  down  in  Texas  that  I  sold 
under  contract  last  week  for  28  cents.  We 
were  worrying  about  those  $2.40  hogs  that 
are  bringing  $22.40  today. 

We  were  worrying  about  corn  at  12  cents 
a  bushel;  that  is,  the  corn  you  were  not 
burning  out  here,  that  today  sells  for  $1.13. 

We  were  worrying  about  that  165-an-acre 
land  that  the  insurance  companies  were 
foreclosing. 

That  is  when  I  went  to  Washington  fol- 
lowing a  Republican  administration  of  35 
years  ago. 

After  the  last  administration,  your  net 
farm  income  was  $11  billion  when  you 
elected  a  Democratic  President.  In  1965 
that  $11  billion  had  gone  to  $14  billion. 

Your  net  income  per  farm  was  $2,900. 
That  has  gone  from  $2,900  to  $4,200. 

Your  calves  that  brought  21  cents  brought 
an  average  of  23  cents. 

Your  hogs  that  brought  15  cents  under 
the  last  administration  bring  22  cents. 

Your  corn  that  brought  $1.07  brings  $1.19. 

Your  grain  sorghum  that  brought  $1.54 
brings  $1.79. 

Your  soybeans  that  brought  $2  brought 
$2.09. 

Your  milk  that  brought  $3.09  brings  $3.65. 

Those  are  the  latest  official  figures  of  the 
average  prices  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  want  to  ask  someone  to  take  enough  of 
the  proceeds  of  this  dinner  this  evening — 
at  least  that  which  the  Congressmen  haven't 
already  gotten  off  with — and  get  this  litde 
card  mimeographed  and  put  it  on  every- 
body's plate  in  lieu  of  that  $100  ticket  they 
bought.  Because  this  is  $100  worth  of  in- 
formation to  you.  It  may  be  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  you  when  you  go  to  the 
ballot  box. 

When   these   folks   start  talking  to   you 


about  inflation,  you  tell  them  that  is  some- 
thing that  you  only  have  to  worry  about  in 
Democratic  administrations. 

The  unfinished  economic  business  in 
America  is  for  us  to  make  a  place  at  the 
table  of  our  abundance  for  our  brothers  and 
for  our  countrymen.  Who  is  it  that  can 
look  out  here  into  the  Iowa  countryside  that 
I  saw  today  and  say  that  we  cannot  make 
such  a  place? 

Surely  not  the  lowan  whose  personal  in- 
come has  risen  faster  than  the  national 
average  in  the  last  5  years. 

Surely  not  the  lowan  whose  hybrid  seed 
corn  is  one  of  the  20th  century's  greatest 
blessings  to  mankind. 

Surely  not  the  men  and  women  who  ex- 
ported almost  a  half-billion  dollars  of  farm 
commodities  to  the  world  last  year  and  who 
led  all  the  States  in  livestock  receipts  with 
$2  billion  in  sales. 

Harold  Hughes  is  traveling  throughout 
the  Far  East  trying  to  find  a  market  for  more 
exports,  for  more  Iowa  products,  all  the  time. 
And  with  your  support,  he  is  going  to  find 
them. 

Now  as  I  said,  there  are  a  few  voices  in 
the  air  tonight  that  tell  us — and  there  will 
certainly  be  more  as  we  get  along  between 
now  and  November — who  tell  the  Midwest 
farmer  that  he  has  to  beware.  They  are 
saying  that  someone  over  there  in  Washing- 
ton is  out  to  deprive  him  of  his  fair  share  of 
the  Nation's  prosperity. 

They  try  to  divide  farmers  from  con- 
sumers; but  they  never  remind  you  that 
farmers  are  consumers,  too.  No  industry 
has  more  consumers  of  goods  and  services 
than  the  great  basic  industry  of  agriculture. 

I  want  to  let  you  in  on  a  secret:  Your 
Government  in  Washington  is  interested  in 
consumers,  too,  just  as  the  farmers  are. 
Nothing  can  sap  the  prosperity  that  our  peo- 
ple enjoy  tonight  faster  than  runaway  price 
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increases.  No  one  is  going  to  be  hurt  more 
than  the  farmers  if  inflation  does  run  away 
and  destroy  our  prices. 

We  have  acted  boldly,  but  we  have  not 
acted  rashly,  to  keep  price  increases  within 
tolerable  limits.  With  management  and 
labor,  with  manufacturers  and  farmers,  we 
have  sought  to  protect  the  interests  of  all 
of  our  people  in  price  stability. 

But  there  is  another  story  about  farm  in- 
comes in  the  1960's.  It  is  the  story  of  a  suc- 
cessful farm  policy. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  and  pay  tribute  to 
that  great  leader  of  the  farmers  of  America, 
Orville  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  is  here  tonight. 

That  record  shows  that  net  income  on  in- 
dividual farms  right  here  in  the  great  State 
of  Iowa  climbed  47  percent  since  Orville 
Freeman  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

That  record  shows  that  farm  exports  were 
up  from  $4.8  billion  to  $6.2  billion  since 
Orville  Freeman  became  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  came  out  here  to  Iowa  tonight  to  look 
you  straight  in  the  eye  and  to  say  to  you 
something  that  you  don't  have  to  read  in  the 
New  York  Times:  We  in  Washington  are 
proud  of  that  record. 

We  have  promised  plentiful  food  at  fair 
prices  for  the  consumer.  We  have  prom- 
ised full  parity  of  income  for  the  American 
farmer  in  the  1960's.  And  we  stand  tonight 
on  that  pledge  and  that  promise. 

I  want  to  close  this  evening  on  another 
little  note:  The  productivity  of  American 
agriculture  is  unequaled  in  this  world.  No 
other  farmers  are  so  skilled  or  are  so  pros- 
perous as  are  Iowa  farmers  and  American 
farmers. 

In  great  areas  throughout  this  world  men 
tonight  plow  the  ground  with  primitive 
plows,  and  some  with  just  hoes  in  their 
hands.    They  sow  and  they  reap  with  their 


own  hands.  They  have  no  fertilizer  and 
litde  or  none  of  the  science  and  the  equip- 
ment that  is  familiar  to  American  farming. 

Yet  their  populations  continue  to  grow. 
The  result  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  tragic: 
malnourishment,  starvation,  the  weakness 
that  breeds  disease,  slows  production,  and 
destroys  hope. 

Today  I  engaged  in  a  ceremony  shipping 
wheat  to  India.  Because  of  the  great  pro- 
ductivity, resources  and  generosity  of  Amer- 
ica, 35  million  people  will  not  have  to  die 
from  starvation  in  India  this  year  because  of 
what  we  have  done. 

We  are  bursting  with  plenty  and  we  are 
helping.  We  will  help  more.  Yet  if  we 
were  to  cultivate  every  available  acre  of  our 
rich  soil,  we  could  never  match  the  food 
needs  of  all  the  human  beings  in  the  world. 

It  is  going  to  be  only  through  a  tremen- 
dous reform  in  the  agriculture  of  these  des- 
perate countries,  only  a  profound  commit- 
ment to  agricultural  development,  only  an 
intelligent  approach  to  the  problem  of  di- 
minishing resources  and  increased  popula- 
tion that  can  give  them  the  food  that  they 
must  have  if  they  are  not  to  starve. 

We  have  urged  them  to  make  that  com- 
mitment. Our  help  will  go  in  generous 
measure  to  those  countries  who  are  willing 
to  help  themselves.  Our  technology  will  be 
open  to  those  countries  who  want  to  help 
themselves. 

In  our  universides  and  in  our  colleges  in 
America  tonight  there  are  3,500  students  of 
agriculture  from  other  lands  learning  the 
techniques  of  the  American  farm.  We  hope 
that  more  students  will  come,  for  nothing  is 
more  critical  to  the  future  of  this  earth  than 
the  wise  harvest  of  its  bounty. 

I  know  that  lowans  who,  for  generations, 
have  offered  their  skills  and  their  human 
concern  to  less  fortunate  peoples  will  not 
hesitate  to  do  so  again. 
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So  this  evening  in  Iowa,  hot  as  it  is,  has 
been  good  for  your  President.  This  may  be 
just  a  warm-up  of  things  to  come  between 
now  and  fall.  But  it  is  good  for  me  to  come 
here  and  see  firsthand  the  statistics  of  pros- 
perity and  see  them  take  on  flesh  and  bones 
before  my  own  eyes. 

[H] 

I  know  tonight  that  a  world  of  challenges 
awaits  everyone  whose  heart  beats  in  this 
room.  The  dilemmas  of  world  politics  in 
a  nuclear  age,  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
Vietnam,  the  search  for  social  justice  in  our 
own  country — these  will  not  be  resolved  just 
because  we  are  prosperous  and  doing  well, 
and  everybody  is  working  and  getting  a 
good  price  for  his  products. 

These  call  for  a  policy  of  patience  and 
daring,  of  commonsense  and  vision,  of  the 
wise  use  of  power  and  its  wise  restraint  when 
needs  be. 

This  has  been  America's  policy  ever  since 
we  emerged  as  a  modern  world  power  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  We  applied  this 
policy  in  Berlin.  We  applied  it  against  raw 
Communist  pressure.  We  applied  it  in 
Greece  to  resist  the  Communist  efforts  to 
take  that  litde  country  over  by  guerrilla 
warfare.  We  applied  it  in  Korea  when  the 
Communists  marched  armies  across  inter- 
national boundaries  in  a  flagrant  invasion 
of  a  very  weak  and  struggling  little  country. 
Yes,  we  applied  it  in  Cuba — finally — to  meet 
the  threat  of  nuclear  blackmail.  And  we 
applied  it  without  any  hesitancy  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  protect  the  lives  of 
innocent  people  and  to  permit  the  democratic 
processes  to  work  again  among  those  people. 

So  as  your  leader  tonight,  I  want  to  say 
to  you  as  candidly  and  frankly  as  I  know 
how,  for  21  years  we  have  been  willing  to 
fight  if  we  must,  and  always  ready  to  ne- 
gotiate if  we  can. 


I  believe  that  this  policy  nas  made  possible 
a  rebirth  of  moderation  and  commonsense, 
not  just  in  the  United  States  but  throughout 
all  the  continents  of  the  world.  In  the  last 
few  years,  in  country  after  country,  on  conti- 
nent after  continent,  extremist  leaders  have 
suilered  one  defeat  after  another.  They 
have  been  replaced  by  men  of  moderation 
who  have  assumed  power  as  their  successors. 
That  is  why  I  am  here  to  tell  you  tonight 
that  the  only  wise  policy  to  follow  in  Viet- 
nam is  the  policy  that  has  worked  so  suc- 
cessfully for  two  decades.  We  just  must  be 
patient,  but  we  must  be  firm. 

For  as  long  as  the  Communist  leaders  in 
North  Vietnam  insist  on  waging  war  by 
crossing  the  boundaries  of  South  Vietnam 
and  assassinating  human  beings,  as  long  as 
they  spurn  any  interest  in  negotiations,  we 
must  use  our  power  to  resist  their  aggres- 
sion, and  use  our  power  to  try  to  change 
their  minds. 

I  have  never  seen  a  Communist  govern- 
ment come  to  power  as  a  result  of  a  free 
election.  And  I  have  never  seen  Commu- 
nist aggression  bow  before  its  little  neigh- 
bor's weakness. 

Communist  power  respects  only  its  neigh- 
bor's strength.  Communist  leaders  turn 
from  their  ambitious  designs  only  when  they 
become  thoroughly  convinced  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  Communist  power  cannot 
and  will  not  succeed. 

As  we  meet  here  on  the  prairies,  in  the 
fertile  black  land  of  the  great,  freedom-lov- 
ing State  of  Iowa  tonight,  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  yonder  in  Hanoi,  men  who  believe 
that  they  have  more  patience  in  the  bank 
than  we  do,  are  watching  and  listening. 
They  read  our  polls,  even  Iowa  polls.  They 
listen  to  our  debates,  even  my  speeches. 
They  watch  the  results  of  our  elections  in 
every  congressional  district  in  the  land. 
They  see  how  perplexed  some  of  our  people 
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are  by  the  shadowy  nature  of  guerrilla  war. 
And  they  try  to  prey  upon  the  compassion 
and  the  love  of  mothers  and  wives. 

They  say  to  themselves,  as  they  said  to  a 
prominent  leader  just  a  few  hours  ago,  "If 
we  only  wait  long  enough.  .  .  ." 

I  am  confident  as  I  speak  to  you  tonight 
that  they  in  their  hearts  know  that  General 
Westmoreland  is  succeeding  in  Vietnam  and 
they  cannot  defeat  him  there.  But  they  do 
look  to  Washington  and  to  America  to  create 
enough  dissidence  in  this  country  to  defeat 
him  here. 

Oh,  how  I  do  wish  that  I  could  talk  to 
those  men  tonight.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
them  that  it  is  easy  to  misread  the  polls.  It 
is  easy  to  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  a 
debate  in  a  democratic  society  where  we 
encourage  difference  of  opinion  and  dis- 
sidence, discussion.  It  is  easy  to  misjudge 
the  true  nature  of  a  diverse  nation.  It  is 
easy  to  mistake  our  differences  for  weak- 
nesses. 

The  Kaiser  was  mistaken  in  World  War 
I,  in  1917. 

Hitler  was  mistaken  when  he  marched 
through  Poland  in  the  late  1930's. 

The  Japanese  were  mistaken  when  we 
debated  and  refused  to  fortify  Guam  and 
spend  $5  million  when  I  was  a  young  Con- 
gressman. They  thought  we  couldn't  or 
we  wouldn't  fight.  We  loved  peace  so 
much  that  we  would  not  pay  any  price  and 
they  could  march  on  with  their  armies  and 
gobble  up  free  and  innocent  people. 

Well,  the  time  came  when  we  had  to  an- 
swer the  call,  and  we  did. 

I  want  to  say  to  those  leaders  in  Hanoi 
tonight:  "Don't  make  the  same  mistake 
that  the  Kaiser  made,  or  that  Hitler  made, 
or  that  the  Japanese  made." 

I  haven't  cleared  this  with  every  person 
in  Washington,  but  I  have  cleared  it  with 
myself,  and  I  believe  with  a  majority  of  the 


people  in  44  States  of  the  Union.  I  would 
like  to  say  this  to  those  people  yonder  who 
seek  to  conquer  by  aggression: 

"The  American  people,  when  they  un- 
derstand what  is  at  stake,  have  never  in  their 
long  and  proud  history  run  from  their  duty. 
And  the  American  people  will  not  run 
tonight." 

I  would  say  to  them,  if  they  are  listening, 
that  the  American  people  have  never  left  an 
ally  in  a  fight.  And  we  do  not  intend  to 
abandon  South  Vietnam  now. 

I  would  say  that  the  American  people  have 
elected  as  their  President  a  man  who  is  deter- 
mined to  honor  our  commitments,  a  man 
who  is  determined  to  stand  with  the  people 
of  Vietnam,  stand  with  them  until  aggres- 
sion has  been  ended  and  until  the  American 
soldiers  can  proudly  come  marching  home. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  here  in  Iowa  to- 
night, we  could  walk  away;  we  could  run 
out  of  Vietnam  tonight.  But  I  ask  you 
what  would  happen  to  the  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  little  children  who  have  fought 
all  these  years  in  order  not  to  have  to 
live  under  Communist  domination?  What 
would  happen  to  these  14  million? 

While  we  are  on  that  subject,  I  would 
like  you  to  take  this  down  and  put  it  in  your 
notebook:  What  would  happen  to  the  other 
42  alliances  and  agreements  that  we  have 
with  other  nations?  What  would  happen 
to  ANZUS,  to  SEATO,  to  NATO,  and  to 
all  these  other  countries  that  we  have  given 
our  solemn  word  and  our  sacred  honor  that 
we  would  stand  by  them,  if  they  saw  us 
defaulting  on  one  note,  running  out  on  one 
commitment,  and  tearing  up  one  contract? 

If  we  will  not  be  true  to  our  word  in  Viet- 
nam with  a  nation  of  14  million,  how  can  a 
nation  of  a  million  and  a  half  across  the  seas 
expect  us  to  keep  our  contract  there? 

I  think  it  is  time  for  every  nation  to  en- 
gage in  a  little  introspection  and  ask  them- 
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selves  what  would  happen  in  their  country 
where  they  depend  on  American  strength 
and  American  support  if  we  followed  some 
of  their  advice  and  broke  our  contract,  failed 
to  keep  our  word,  and  came  home  with  dis- 
honor from  Vietnam. 

I  ask  you  what  would  happen  to  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  hope  in  Asia  tonight?  What 
would  happen  to  those  little  free  nations 
which  met  in  Korea  last  week  to  try  to  anvil 
and  fashion  a  method  of  building  a  new  fu- 
ture for  their  people  behind  a  shield  of 
American  firmness  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Every  independent  nation  in  Asia — and 
they  are  not  confined  to  Asia,  either — every 
independent  nation  in  Asia  has  a  stake  in 
what  happens  in  Vietnam: 

— Japan  and  Korea; 

— The  Republic  of  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines; 

— Australia  and  New  Zealand — they  may 
be  up  next; 

— Thailand  and  Malaysia — and  they  are 
not  going  to  stop  in  South  Vietnam; 
Thailand  is  just  next  door; 

— Burma  and  Cambodia  and  Laos; 

— India  and  Pakistan; 

— Singapore  and  Ceylon;  and 

— Indonesia,  who  has  had  some  turns,  we 
hope,  for  the  better. 

You  cannot  tell  me  that  those  who  love 
freedom  in  Indonesia  have  not  been  encour- 
aged by  our  commitment  and  our  determina- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

Now  some  of  these  nations  are  our  allies, 
and  others  have  no  special  ties  to  any  major 
power.  But  I  think  they  all  have  a  big 
stake  in  one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  is 
being  left  alone.  They  know  their  inde- 
pendence is  more  secure,  they  know  their 
future  is  more  promising,  if  America  stands 
firm  in  South  Vietnam. 

If  we  run,  or  if  we  quit  the  fight,  if  we 
abandon  our  efforts  to  keep  stability  in  Asia, 


every  single  nation  there  will  once  again  be 
an  easy  prey  for  these  hungry,  yearning  Com- 
munist appetites. 

So  to  those  who  seek  candor  and  frank- 
ness, I  would  say  tonight:  Firmness  is  a 
must;  and  as  long  as  I  am  President  of  the 
United  States  we  shall  stand  firm. 

But  there  is  another  side,  too,  of  American 
policy.  That  is  that  we  would  much  rather 
reason  than  fight.  In  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  we  have  said  time  and  time 
again,  "Come  now," — to  all  men — "let  us 
reason  together." 

We  are  using  our  power  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause the  Communists  have  given  us  no  other 
choice,  no  other  alternative,  no  other  sub- 
stitute. We  have  repeated,  and  repeated, 
and  repeated,  time  and  time  again,  in  100 
nations  or  more,  that  we  desire  to  discuss 
peace  at  the  conference  table. 

I  want  to  again  emphatically  repeat  that 
desire  tonight  in  words  that  anyone  can  un- 
derstand. I  want  to  say  that  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  in  North  Vietnam  do  not  have 
to  doubt  what  we  mean  by  that  statement. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  in  the  dark  about 
our  position  or  our  intentions.  They  do  not 
even  have  to  read  our  speeches,  or  talk  to  our 
ambassadors,  or  to  see  the  diplomats  from 
other  countries.  If  they  will  only  let  me 
know  when  and  where  they  would  like  to 
ask  us  directly  what  can  be  done  to  bring 
peace  to  South  Vietnam,  I  will  have  my 
closest  and  my  most  trusted  associates  at 
that  time  and  at  that  place  in  a  matter  of 
hours. 

There  need  be  no  long,  legal-sized  agenda. 
There  need  be  no  previous  understanding  of 
what  will  or  what  will  not  be  discussed. 
There  need  be  no  commitments  on  either 
side.  There  need  only  be  a  room  and  a 
table,  and  people  who  are  v/illing  to  talk  to 
each  other  respectfully. 

And  that  is  just  about  as  simple  as  a  farm 
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boy  knows  how  to  make  it. 

I  say  to  you  tonight,  and  I  say  to  them 
tonight,  that  this  is  one  Httle  way  to  stop 
this  fighting.  It  is  one  way  to  move  to- 
ward peace.  It  is  one  way  to  end  the  killing 
in  the  South  and  to  stop  the  bombing  in  the 
North.  This  is,  of  course,  our  fervent 
desire. 

But  let  me  make  this  absolutely  clear.  I 
want  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  to  know 
exactly  where  we  stand.  As  long  as  they 
persist  in  their  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam,  America  will  resist  that  aggression. 

As  long  as  they  carry  the  batde  to  South 
Vietnam  and  try  to  conquer  by  conquest,  as 
long  as  they  carry  on  this  war  which  they 
have  started,  America  will  persevere. 

And  don't  let  them  think  because  some 
Senator  says  on  a  television  program  he  is 
going  to  put  the  heat  on  the  President  that 
we  will  not  persevere,  because  they  would 
be  mistaking  America  as  other  leaders  have 
to  their  sorrow  in  years  past.  They  just 
cannot  wear  us  down.  They  cannot  escape 
paying  a  very  high  price  for  their  own  ag- 
gression if  they  continue  with  their  evil  acts. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  be  bellicose  or 
belligerent.  The  minute  they  change  their 
minds,  the  minute  they  should  decide  the 
price  is  too  high  for  a  policy  that  they  now 
know  cannot  succeed,  then  America  will  be 
waiting. 

As  I  said  today  in  the  great  city  of  Omaha, 
with  that  enlightened,  progressive  Governor 
presiding,  America  will  be  waiting.  Our 
purpose  is  not  war.  Our  purpose,  our  hope, 
our  desire,  our  prayer  is  peace  in  the  world, 
good  will  toward  men.  If  they  just  give  us 
one  single  little  chance,  we  will  prove  the 
good  faith  of  the  American  people. 

None  of  this,  my  friends,  is  going  to  be 
easy.  But  a  world  of  small  and  new  nations, 
a  world  where  our  word  and  our  power  can 
mean  the  difference  between  war  and  peace, 


is  looking  to  us  tonight.  It  is  counting  on 
us  tonight.  It  is  expecting  us  to  produce 
initiatives  and  to  somehow,  in  some  way, 
find  a  way. 

I  saw  a  young  friend  standing  there  to- 
night as  we  drove  along  who  said,  "Let's  get 
out  of  Vietnam."  I  thought  for  that  dear 
person  how  much  I  wish  I  could  get  out  of 
Viemam.  I  want  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
more  than  any  single  boy  standing  there  in 
a  rice  paddy  wants  to  get  out  tonight. 

They  all  want  to  get  out,  but  not  a  single 
one  of  them  has  written  their  President 
saying  we  ought  to  get  out  except  with 
honor. 

I  don't  know  how  much  the  people  in 
Hanoi  reading  that  sign  and  listening  to 
these  strident  voices  are  encouraged  to  hold 
out  just  a  little  longer.  But  the  thought  did 
occur  to  me  that  the  thing  that  you  genuinely 
want  most — getting  out  of  Vietnam — is 
being  postponed  a  litde  longer  by  you  and 
your  signs. 

I  am  not  angry;  I  am  not  even  sorrowful. 
I  sometimes  think  of  the  words,  "God  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

But  we  do  know  this:  We  are  an  honor- 
able Nation;  we  protect  the  security  of  our 
people;  we  honor  our  commitments;  we  care 
about  human  beings,  whether  they  are  14 
million  or  i  million;  we  do  not  bow  and 
salute  at  any  conqueror's  aggression. 

Once  this  Nation  makes  a  pact,  a  treaty, 
or  a  commitment,  it  lives  up  to  it  in  word 
as  well  as  in  deed. 

I  want  to  bring  those  boys  home  from 
Vietnam  more  than  anyone  in  this  room, 
just  as  I  wanted  to  see  them  come  marching 
home  in  World  War  II,  just  as  I  wanted  to 
see  them  come  marching  home  from  tlie 
Pacific  where  they  had  spent  many  months. 
I  spent  a  few  months  with  them  in  the  early 
days  of  that  war.  But  I  never  saw  a  man 
that  proudly  wore  the  uniform  who  wanted 
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to  come  home  defeated,  who  wanted  to  come 
home  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  who 
wanted  to  come  home  because  he  had  been 
conquered. 

There  is  not  one  of  them  out  there — and 
I  hope  there  is  not  one  in  here — who  is 
willing  to  do  that  tonight. 

Politics  stops  at  the  water's  ^Ag^,  I  have 
received  great  comfort  and  strength  from  all 
the  men  that  I  have  known  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  most  responsible  job  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Hoover  called  me  to  his  Wal- 
dorf Towers  before  he  passed  away  and 
counseled  with  me  on  my  problems  as 
President.  He  knew  what  the  problems  of 
the  Presidency  were.  He  had  experienced 
them. 

No  man  ever  reached  that  high  office  that 
didn't  want  to  do,  with  all  of  the  sincerity 
that  he  had  in  him,  what  was  right.  But 
the  problem  of  the  President  is  not  doing 
what  is  right;  the  problem  is  knowing  what 
is  right. 

President  Eisenhower  has  communicated 
with  me  more  than  30  times  in  26  months, 
and  has  given  me  the  wisdom  that  has  come 
to  him  through  the  years  as  a  student  at 
West  Point,  as  a  young  captain,  as  our  Euro- 
pean commander,  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  as  the  President  of  Columbia,  and 
finally  as  the  Supreme  Commander,  Allied 
Powers  in  Europe,  and  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  not  a  man  I  have  on  my  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  prime  of  his  life  whose 
judgment  I  value  more  tonight  than  the 
judgment  of  D wight  David  Eisenhower. 

I  called  him  and  talked  to  him.  I  sent  a 
general  to  see  him.  Then  I  put  on  my  hat 
and  went  to  his  hospital  room  and  talked 
to  him  for  more  than  an  hour  before  I  issued 
the  order  that  sent  our  men  in  to  destroy 
the  petroleum  dumps  near  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong. 


I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  that  great 
patriot  was  one  of  the  first  to  issue  a  state- 
ment approving  of  that  action  so  everybody 
in  the  world  would  know  that  the  former 
President  and  the  present  President  were 
united  and  this  Nation  was  not  divided. 

President  Truman,  from  his  home  in  In- 
dependence, Missouri,  has  come,  has  read, 
has  seen,  and  has  counseled,  and  he  has 
agreed  with  the  course  we  have  taken. 

I  utter  no  words  of  criticism.  I  want  to 
suppress  no  discussion.  But  I  do  hope  that 
those  who  may  not  understand  all  the  reasons 
for  the  judgments  we  have  made  will  be  a 
little  tolerant,  a  little  patient,  and  will  ask 
themselves — as  they  start  out  always  by  say- 
ing, "I  am  confused,"  "I  am  worried,"  "I  am 
troubled,"  "I  am  frustrated" — I  would  re- 
mind every  one  of  them  when  they  say  that, 
they  have  no  mortgage  on  stomach  ulcers. 
I  get  them,  too.    I  am  troubled,  too. 

But  I  ask  them  when  they  get  through 
with  all  of  that  palaver — for  goodness'  sake 
give  me  their  program  and  give  me  their 
plan. 

When  you  think  of  the  burdens  that  v/e 
carry,  the  responsibilities  of  this  high  office, 
the  headaches  and  the  heartaches  that  it 
brings,  you  could  get  sorry  for  yourself  if 
you  had  time.  But  then  you  ought  to  take 
a  trip  around  the  world.  You  ought  to  look 
at  the  leader  of  any  other  nation.  There  is 
not  a  single  one  of  them  that  I  would  trade 
places  with.  They  all  have  more  problems 
than  I  have. 

I  do  have  one  hidden  asset,  one  great 
strength.  I  saw  it  on  the  faces  of  Omaha 
today.  I  saw  it  on  the  cheeks  in  Des  Moines 
tonight. 

Prosperous,  yes.  Healthy,  yes.  Happy, 
yes.  Happy,  God-fearing,  freedom-loving 
people. 

Fight  if  they  must,  ready  to  negotiate  if 
they  can,  but  let  no  would-be  conqueror  ever 
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doubt  us.     We  shall  persist,   and   America  Representative  Clair  E.  Callan  of  Nebraska,  Repre- 

shall  succeed.  sentatives  John  R.  Schmidhauser,  Neal  Smith,  John 

C.  Culver,  Bert  Bandstra,  Stanley  L.  Greigg,  and 

note:   The   President   spoke   at   8:48   p.m.    at   the  John   R.   Hansen,   all   of  Iowa,   and   Mrs.   Harold 

Veterans  Auditorium  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.     In  his  Hughes,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Iowa, 
opening  words  he  referred  to  Governor  Harold  E.  For  the  President's  speech  on  the  same  day  in 

Hughes  of  Iowa,  Governor  William  L.  Guy  of  North  Omaha,  Nebr.,  see  Item  311. 
Dakota,  Governor  Frank  B.  Morrison  of  Nebraska, 
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Counsel,  88  [7] 
Deputy  Press  Secretary,  65  [2] 
Deputy  Special  Counsel,  65  [  i  ] 
Special  Assistants,  141  [8],  158  [1,2] 
Special  Counsel,  65  [  i  ] 
Women,  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Status  of,  Chairman,  299 
Arango,  Daniel,  16  n. 

Architectural  Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Hnadicapped,  National  Commis- 
sion on, 192 


Arco,  Idaho,  411 

Arends,  Repr.  Leslie  C,  240 

Argentina,  President  Arturo  lUia,  175 

Argonne  National  Laboratory,  41 1  n. 

Arizona,  Gov.  Sam  Goddard,  494  [1,2] 

Arkansas  Red  River  Basin,  pollution,  82 

Arkansas  River,  415,  416 

Arlington    National    Cemetery,    Mem^orial 

Day  Service,  246 
Armed  Forces,  U.S.,  246, 324, 388,  435 
Asia,  144, 324 
Christmas  message,  647 
Comments  on,  350, 409, 420-421 
Dominican  Republic  (1965),  577  [15] 
Draft.  See  Selective  Service  System 
Europe,  445  [24],  486,  506 
Korea,  563, 570, 577  [8] 
Materiel  support,  496 
National  Guard,  124  [9] 
Pacific  area,  37 

Personnel.  See  Military  personnel 
Reserves,  65  [  14],  124  [9],  324,  521 
Strength  increase,  26  (pp.  56-57),  65  [14], 

Vietnam.  See  Vietnam 
Women,  8  [16] 

Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service, 
648 

Arms  control  and  disarmament,  6  (p.  8),  70, 
320   [9],  411,  480,  483,  486,  497,  503 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  480 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
U.S.  See  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency 

Arms  race,  32 

Armstrong,  Neil,  134,  135 

Army,  Department  of  the,  595 

Arm^v,  Secretary  of  the  (Stanley  R.  Resor), 
288 

Army,  United  States,  282, 348, 353 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  (Gen.  Harold  K.  John- 
son), 348 

Art,  National  Gallery  of,  227 

Arteriosclerosis,  271 

Arthritis,  271 

Articles  of  Confederation,  261 

Arts,  Federal  aid,  587 

Arts,  National  Council  on  the,  440 

Arts,  National  Endowment  for  the,  440 
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Arts  and  tlie  Humanities,  Federal  Council 

on  the,  327 
Artworks,  international  exchanges,  519 
Asbestos  stockpiles,  218,  283  n. 
Asbury,  Bishop  Francis,  189 
Ashley,  Repr.  Thomas  L.,  155 
Ashmore,  Repr.  Robert  T.,  335 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia,  6  (p. 
9),  246,  311,  328,  411,  415,  484,  654  [3] 
Assistance,  11  n.,  18,  26  (pp.  50,  54,  56, 

58),  45. 133. 420 
Black,  Eugene,  mission,  88  [  i  ] 
Communism  in,  325, 397 
Communist  aggression,  85,  461,  542,  549, 

551-552,560-561,565,568 
Conferences.  See  Honolulu  Conference; 

Manila  Conference 
Dignitaries,  U.S.,  visits  to,  56,  85-86,  88 

[16] 

Economic  and  social  development,  41,  88 

[i],  128,  133,  261,  277  [7],  304,  329, 

420,  437,  450,  459,  516  [i],  517,  533, 

540,  542,  549>.56i,  565.  566a,  568,  570 

International  relations,  533 

Security,  566, 566a 

Trip  to.  See  Visits  to  foreign  countries 
U.S.  policy,  26  (p.  48),  88  [i],  216,  325, 
338  [9],  418,  437,  443,  450,  459,  482, 
501   [17],  514,  533,  542,  577  [16] 
U.S.  troops  in,  144, 324 
Vietnam  assistance,  312,  516  [13],  553 
See  also  specific  countries 
Asia  and  Far  East,  Economic  Commission 

for,  461, 557 
Asian  Development  Bank,  14,  41,  88  [i,  16], 
93,   128,  304,  325,  328-329,  348,  420, 
458-459,  461,  516   [i],  517,  533,  542, 
565-566 
Asian  Development  Bank  Act  of  1966,  93  n., 

.  ^33. 
Asian  Highway,  557 
Asian  and  Pacific  Council,  542, 565-566 
Askin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  W.,  544,  545 
ASP  AC  (Asian  and  Pacific  Council),  542, 

565-566 
Aspinall,  Repr.  Wayne  N.,   119,  410-411, 

413-414 
Aspiras,  Jose  D.,  548 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashore,  Md.- 

Va.,518 


Associated  Press,  492  [9] 

Association  of  Southeast  Asia,  560 

Astronauts,  United  States,  40 

Aldrin,  Lt.  Col.  Edwin  E.,  Jr.,  618, 625 
Armstrong,  Neil,  134, 135 
Conrad,  Comdr.  Charles,  Jr.,  485 
Gordon,  Comdr.  Richard  F.,  Jr.,  485 
Lovell,  Capt.  James  A.,  Jr.,  618,  625 
Scott,  Lt.  Col.  David,  134,  135 

Athens,  Greece,  497 

Atlantic  Alliance,  142  n.,  482  n.,  486,  503 

Adantic  City,  N.J.,  77 

Atlantic  community,  6  (p.  8),  142,  359  n., 
486 

Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  384 

Atlas  booster  rockets,  625 

Atmospheric  sciences  program,  222 

Atomic  energy,  412 
Control,  411,  480 

Peaceful  uses,  48  n.,  179,  361,  411,  427,  480 
Private  industry,  179 
Weapons.  See  Nuclear  weapons 

Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  361 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  32, 
48  n.,  177, 516  [3] 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  26  (pp.  54, 
60),  48,  225,  277  [5],  319,  320  [5],  361, 
410 
Appointments  to,  361 
Safety  record,  75 
Water  desalination,  26  (p.  60) 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Chairman 
(Glenn  T.  Seaborg),  48,  179,  361,  410- 

4JI 

Atomic  Energy  Community,  European 
(Euratom),  48  n. 

Attorney  General  (Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach),  45,  51,  59,  82,  88  [5],  105,  116, 
139,  196,  204-205,  216,  241,  247  [i,  10], 
227  [24],  286,  289,  394,  401   [3],  417 

[6],  453»  474  [14] 
Letter,  463 

Resignation,  474  [17] 
See  also  Katzenbach,  Nicholas  deB. 
Attorney  General,  Acting  (Ramsey  Clark), 
474  [i7]>  4^7^  526,  602,  607  [i],  609, 
611,  614,  635  [2,  3],  636-637,  650  [22] 
General  Electric  Co.  labor  dispute  injunc- 
tion, 535 
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Attorney  General,  Acting  (Ramsey  Clark) — 
Continued 
Memorandum,  606 
See  also  Clark,  Ramsey 
Attorney  General,  question  of  appointment, 
474  U7I  477  [5]>  5^6  [18],  635  [11], 
650  [22] 
Auditory  Materials  of  an  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Character,  Agree- 
ment for  Facilitating  the  International 
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631-634,  637,  640,  643  n.,  649,  651-652 
News  conferences,  630,  635,  642 
Australia,  14,  133,  328,  516  [i],  542-543 
Governor-General  Richard  G.  Casey,  541 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  science  scholars,  545- 

546 
Prime  Minister  Flarold  E.  Holt,  304-305, 
328-329,  492  [4],  514,  541-547,  549. 
630  [12] 
Prime  Minister  Robert  G.  Menzies,  24 
Relations  with  U.S.,  304  n.-305 
U.S.    Ambassador   Edward    Clark,    305, 

543-544 
Vietnam  assistance,  53,  304,  516  [13],  520, 

543.  54<5 
Visit,  541-547 
Austria,  272,  605 

Ambassador  Ernst  Lemberger,  272 
President  Franz  Jonas,  605 
U.N.  Ambassador  Kurt  Waldheim,  272 
U.S.  Ambassador  James  W.  Riddleberger, 
272 
Automatic  data  processing.  Federal,  26  (p. 

66),  27,  296 
Automation,  34  (p.  97) 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress,  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology,  iii 
Automobile,    Aerospace    and    Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America,  Inter- 
national Union  of  United,  535 
Automobile  Workers  of  America,  United, 

235 
Automobiles,  98,  426 
Driver  education,  187 
Industry,  449 
Junkyards,  398 


Automobiles — Continued 
Prices,  474  [3],  492  [5] 
Safety  standards,  98,   187,  252,  290-291, 

449.474  [3] 
Taxes,  6  (p.  5),  8  [14],  17,  26  (pp.  49, 

52),  155 
Avery,  Gov.  V7illiam  H.,  407  n.,  494  [i] 
Aviation,  98 

Airways  congestion,  187 

Safety,  98,  321 

Taxes,  26  (p.  54) 

Transoceanic  routes,  64 

User  charges,  26  (pp.  53-54).  34  (P-  ^06), 

See  also  Aircraft;  Airlines 
Aviation  Agency,  Federal,  26  (p.  54) 
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350 
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[3]' 

Bacon,  Donald  W.,  240  n. 
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Bailey,  John  M.,  403 

Bailey,  Robert  D.,  426-427 
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Balaguer,  Joaquin  (President  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic),  277  [3, 25],  320  [6] 

Balance  of  payments,  34  (pp.  97-98),  41, 155, 
359,  444,  445,  [6],  461,  486,  506,  596, 
612 
Agricultural  exports,  impact,  355 
Deficit,  6  (p.  5),  26  (p.  49),  33,  114-115, 

M4 

Foreign  assistance,  impact,  1 1 

Memorandum,  114 

United  Kingdom,  359  n. 
Baldwin,  John  F.,  Jr.,  401  [11] 
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Ball,  George  W.,  236  [5],  247  [i,  8],  261, 
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Ball,  Robert  M.,  253, 509 
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ment, 595 
Banks  and  banking,  34  (pp.  104,  108),  141 

[5]>582 
Balance  of  payments  role,  6  (p.  5),  26  (p. 

49) 

Credit,  444, 473 

Deposits,  34  (p.  108),  338  [14],  530 

Student  loans,  265 
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Barrientos    Ortuno,   Gen.   Rene    (Bolivia), 
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Bartlett,  Sen.  E.  L.,  567-569 
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Barton,  Mrs.  John  J.,  346 

Barwick,  Sir  Garfield  E.  J.  and  Lady,  541- 

542 
Baskin,  Robert  E.,  417  [15] 
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Bauxite  stockpiles,  173 
Bayh,  Sen.  Birch,  346-347. 350. 353. 579 
Bayh,  Mrs.  Birch,  346, 350, 353 
Beatrix,  Princess  (Netherlands),  118 
Beaurepaire,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  F.,  543 
Beautifi cation  programs,  26  (p.  50),  105, 119, 
202,  263,  295,  346,  353,  395,  500,  515 
Highways  and  countryside,  119,  202,  398, 

500 
Industrial  support,  295 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.,  support,  202, 

295,500,501  [18],  518 
Post  offices,  353 

Postage  stamp,  "Plant  for  a  More  Beauti- 
ful America,"  500 
Rapid  transit  facilities,  84 
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Rural  areas,  500 

Urban  areas,  26  (p.  61),  394, 500 
Youth  activities,  653 
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236  [5] 
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Bellmon,   Gov.   Henry,   401    [7],   415-416, 

417  [i],  491  n.,  492  [i,  10] 
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[I] 
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visory, 28 

Commission  on  Selective  Service,  National 
Advisory,  315  n.,  388, 536 

Commission  on  Technology,  Automation 
and  Economic  Progress,  National,  in. 

Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  In- 
ter-American, 41,  125,  158  [2],  177, 
386  n.,  501  [i] 

Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  Presi- 
dent's, 140 

Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, President's,  196 

Committee  on  Federal  Credit  Programs,  182, 
199 

Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Retirement  Sys- 
tems, Cabinet,  108 

Committee  on  International  Meteorological 
Programs,  Interagency,  143 
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Committee   on   Labor-Management   Policy/, 
President's  Advisory,  iii,  184,  201,  474 

[20]  ^ 

Committee  on  Libraries,  President  s,  424 
Committee  on  Manpower,  President's,  1 1 1 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation,  95 
Committee  for  a  More  Beautiful  Capital, 

National,  500, 501  [18] 
Committee  on  the  National  Medal  of  Sci- 
ence, President's,  61  n. 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign 

Aid,  Advisory,  41 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  International, 

338  [1],  549 
Committee  on  Traffic  Safety,  President  s,  98 
Committee  on  Water  Resources  Research, 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  49,  62,  272, 

281  n.,  355 
Common  Market,  Central  American,  41, 177, 

254, 263-264 
Communicable  diseases,  6  (p.  8),  41,  45- 

46, 166, 189,461 
Communications,  145,  246, 337 
U.S.-Germany,  direct  line,  486 
U.S.- Venezuela  submarine  cable,  366 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962,  103 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation,  103 
Communications  satellites,  40,  103,  243 
Communist  aggression,  26  (p.  48),  345,  347 
Africa,  346 
Asia,  85,  397,  411,  461,  542,  549,  551-552, 

560,  565,  568 
Cuba,  6  (p.  7) 
Developing  nations,  420 
Formosa  Straits,  6  (p.  7) 
Greece  (1947),  6  (p.  7) 
Korea,  6  (p.  7),  562,  565,  568 
Malaysia  (Malaya),  568-569 
Philippines,  568 
Turkey  (1947),  6  (p.  7) 
U.S.  response,  261,  311-312,  397,  400,  411, 

416,  420,  434,  497,  542,  563 
Vietnam,  6  (p.  7),  53,  55,  77,  86,  93-94, 
128,  188  [10],  236,  [i,  9],  246,  273- 
274.  277  [7].  ^87,  304,  311,  329,  346, 
37%  383^  41 1»  415-416,  420,  431.  437^ 
445  [25].  474  [10]^  540,  549.  553. 
565-566,  568,  570,  577  [15],  607  [3] 
Western  Hemisphere,  175 


Communist  bloc,  6(p.  9),4i4 

Community  action  programs,  8  [3],  28,  11 1, 
140,189,594 

Community  Campaigns,  United,  476 

Community  development,  6  (p.  5),  26  (pp. 
50,  55,  61,  63),  28-30,  518 

Community  development  district  bill,  28  n. 

Community  Development  Service,  Rural, 
28,  III 

Community  Health  Services,  National  Com- 
mission on,  185 

Community  Relations  Service,  51,  59-60, 
196 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Amendments  of  1966, 

490,  573 

Comptroller  General  (Elmer  B.  Staats),  113, 
239,  612 

Computers,  use  and  management,  296 

Confederation,  Articles  of,  261 

Conference  on  civil  rights.  See  White  House 
Conference  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights" 

Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  National, 
501  [2],  503-504  ^ 

Conference  on  Education,  International,  627 

Conference  on  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children,  National  Planning, 
238 

Conference  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights," 
White  House,  51, 88  [10],  196,247  [11], 
248,  407-408 

Conference  on  International  Cooperation, 
White  Flouse,  370 

Conference  of  Mayors,  United  States,  536 

Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  and  Conser- 
vation, National  Youth,  295 

Conference  of  State  Commissions  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  299 

Conference  of  State  Committees  on  Crimi- 
nal Administration,  491,  492   [i],  526 

Conference  on  Water  for  Peace,  Interna- 
tional, 427,  593 

Congress,  8  [8],  445  [19] 
Appropriations,  141  [3],  188  [6],  444 
Comments  on,  65  [5],  141  [12],  277  [19], 

444,  510,  515,  599  [1-2,  6] 
Dinners  for  Members,  188  [12],  221 
Executive  branch  relations,  206,  216,  270, 

292 
Leaders,  meeting  with,  628  [i] 
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Congress — Continued 

Legislative  record,  6  (p.  3),  26  (pp.  63, 

^5)y  17^  95>  ^i  [12],  164,  166,  221, 

232,  237,  247   [14],  270,  307,  341, 

353.  392,  403.  406,  417  [<^].  418,  436- 

437.  470.  487.  501  [6.  10].  504.  509- 
512,  515,  516  [7],  518,  520,  522,  524- 

525,  545,  569,  573,  576,  579,  588,  604, 

610  [6] 
President's  service  in,  51,  52  [3],  88  [17], 

168,  353 
Term  of  office,  6  (pp.  3-4,  7),  21 
Vietnam   conflict,    involvement,    52    [3], 

65  [6],  88  [16-17],  474  [4] 
Congress,  letters  to  Members  of 

Adams,   Repr.   Brock,   Vietnam   conflict, 

Dulski,  Repr.  Thaddeus  J.,  mail  service 

to  Vietnam,  651 
Hartke,  Sen.  Vance,  Vietnam  conflict,  36 
Mills,  Repr.  Wilbur  D.,  tax  proposals,  17 
Patman,  Repr.  Wright,  business   invest- 
ments, no 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 
Alaskan  disaster  relief,  74 
American      Revolution      Bicentennial 

Commission,    120 
Credit,  substitution  of  private  for  pub- 
lic, 182 
District  of  Columbia  National  Visitor 

Center,  90 
Election  reform  bill,  241 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, 222 
Flood  control  policy,  374 
Hirshhorn,    Joseph    H.,    Museum    and 

Sculpture  Garden,  227 
Medicare  enrollment  extension,  161 
Military  officers,  taxes,  389 
National  Teacher  Corps,  67 
Oceanographic  programs,  229 
Rent  supplement  program,  6"] 
Selective  Service  System,  6y 
Southeast  Asia,  appropriations,  18 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  233 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 

Authority,  262 
Water  resources  research,  138 


Congress,  Library  of,  362 
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Asian  Development  Bank,  14 

Budget,  26 

Civil  rights,  196 

Congressional  term  of  office,  21 

Constitutional  amendments,  21 

Consumer  interests,  140 

Crime  and  law  enforcement,  116-117 

District  of  Columbia  budget,  27 

Economic  Report,  33-34 

Education,  national,  95 

Electoral  college  system,  21 

Federal  employees,  pay,  108 

Fiscal  policy,  444 

Food  for  freedom  program,  62 

Foreign  assistance,  41-42 

Health,  national,  95 

India  food  relief,  153-154 

International  education  and  health,  45-46 

Natural  heritage  preservation,  82 

Reorganization  plans,  59,  91,  190,  267,  302 

Rural  areas,  28-29 

State  of  the  Union,  6 

Transportation,  98 

Urban  areas,  30-31 
Congress,  reports  to,  messages  transmitting 

Alaskan  disaster  relief,  74 

Alien  Property,  Office  of,  303 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 

70 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study 

Commission,  384 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  355 
Communications  satellite  program,  103 
Department    of    Labor,    manpower    re- 
sources, 111-112 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, 222 
Flood  disaster  relief,  381 
Food  for  peace  program,  308 
Foreign  assistance  program  (1965),  11 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  9 
International    Educational    and    Cultural 

Exchange  Program  (1965),  378 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children,  210 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council, 
40 
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Congress,    reports    to,    messages    transmit- 
ting— Continued 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 

68 
National  Science  Foundation,  38, 79 
Peace  Corps,  126 

Tariff  schedules,  textured  yarns,  43 
Trade  agreements  program,  471 
United  Nations,  U.S.  participation,  94 
Wilderness  preservation  system,  69 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.     See 
American    Federation    of    Labor-Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  87,  183,  288, 

456,  641 
Connally,  Gov.  John  B.,  121   [i],  277  [6], 
415-416, 417  [3],  520,  630  [2],  635  [  14], 
638-639,  641,  650  n. 
Connally,  Mrs.  John  B.,  630  [2],  638-639 
Connarn,  John  P.,  398 
Connecticut  River  National  Recreation  Area, 

82 
Connell,  William,  85 
Connett,  Lt.  Col.  James  A.,  246 
Connor,  Edv/ard,  536 

Connor,    John    T.    See   Commerce,    Secre- 
tary of 
Connor,  Mrs.  John  T.,  326 
Conrad,  Comdr.  Charles,  Jr.,  485 
Conservation,  National  Youth   Conference 

on  Natural  Beauty  and,  295,  653 
Conservation  Corps,  Civilian,  417  [2] 
Conservation   and   development  of  natural 
resources,  26  (pp.  48,  59-60),  119,  232, 

237>  295,  353,  393-394.  39^>  4^5.  4^^* 
509,512,518,545,579 
Appalachia,  26  (p.  60),  123 
Beautification.    See    Beautification    pro- 
grams 
Legislation,  515,  520,  522,  524 
Message  to  Congress,  82 
TV  A  contributions,  382 
Youth  activities,  653 
See  also  specific  resources 
Conservation  Fund,  Land  and  Water,  398 
Conservation   Service,  Agricultural   Stabili- 
zation and,  225 
Conservation  Year  proclamation,  Youth  for 
Natural  Beauty  and,  653 


Consolidated   Farmers   Home   Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961, 398, 403,  428 
Constitution,  U.S.,  6  (pp.  4,  7),  21,  96,  261- 

262,  299,  504 
Constitutional  Convention,  21, 261 
Construction,  30, 155,  445  [7] 
Highvi^ays,63o[2,4],63i 
Hospitals,  26  (p.  62),  95,  253,  394,  406, 

515 
Housing,  141  [3],  445  [7],  451,  596,  628 

[i].  642  [3] 
Military,  155 

Vietnam  contracts,  642  [21] 
Workers'  wages,  445  [7] 
Consumer  Complaints  Bureau,  140 
Consumer  Interests,  President's  Committee 

on, 140 
Consumer    and    Marketing    Service,    140, 

245  n. 
Consumer  Price  Index,  88  [22],  185,  336, 

373  [6],  401  [2],  403 
Consumers,  26  (p.  52),  34  (pp.  97,  loi) 
Credit,  6  (p.  6),  34  (p.  108),  140,  394, 

445  .[8] 
Housev^ives'  strike,  158  [7] 
Income,  26  (p.  49),  34  (p.  99) 
Message  to  Congress,  140 
Prices,  494  [i] 
Protection,  4,  6  (p.  6),  8  [5],  34  (p.  108), 

140,  307,  524,  576 
Spending,  34  (pp.  99,  loi),  294,  347,  399, 

444 
Contract    auditing,    Vietnam    construction, 

642  [21] 
Contracts,  Government,  58,  199,  231  n.,  313, 

336.  401  [3] 
Control  Commission,  International,  65  ftn. 

(P-  177) 
Conyers,  Repr.  John,  Jr.,  43 1 
Cooley,  Repr.  Harold  D.,  164,  508,  599  [6] 
Cooley,  Harry  H.,  398 
Cooper,  Sen.  John  Sherman,  348,  351 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  331  n. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  195 
Copper,  445  [7] 

Stockpiles,  139,  390,  635  [2,  7,  i'^,  20],  636 
Corcoran,  William,  227 
Cordage  fiber  stockpiles,  283  n. 
Cormier,  Frank,  247  [16],  338  [i],  474  [21] 
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Corn  shipments  to  India,  153 
Cornelius  Co.,  The,  144  n. 
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Profits,  17,  34  (p.  96),  155,  199,  347,  444 
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Correctional  institutions,  491 
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Corso,  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  512 
Cortez,  Hernando,  411 
Cosmetics,  consumer  protection,  6  (p.  6),  34 

(p.  108),  140 
Cost  of  living,  158  [3],  201,  236  [8],  239, 

347>  373  J 17].  401  [2],  413,  431,  444 
"Cost  Reduction  Notes,"  pamphlet,  181 
Cost  reduction  program.  Federal,  6  (p.  4), 
25,  26  (pp.  55,  66),  104,  114,  124  [16], 
141   [3].  ^55>  i8i>  197.  296,  313,  321, 
324.  334  [2-3,  8],  444.  492  [9-10].  59^ 
Agriculture  Department,  164 
Government-wide     planning,     129,     444, 

445ji].477[2],62o 
Low  priority  expenditures,  444,  445   fi, 

12,  17].  473.  492  [i],  494  [3] 
Memorandums,  464,  620 
NASA  contracts,  58 
Statements,  464,  603,  631 
Costa  Rica,  canal  route  mapping,  384 
Cotton  Institute,  International,  177 
Cotton  shipments  to  India,  153-154 
Cotulla,  Texas,  589 
Cotulla,  Mavor  W.  Paul,  589 
Council  on  the  Arts,  National,  440 
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Electoral  college,  21 
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Electric  power,  140,  269,  411  n. 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  In- 
ternational Union  of,  496 
Electrification,  rural,  228,  258,  382,  398,  427, 

Electrification  Administration,  Rural,  258, 
273 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  26  (pp.  63-64),  45,  77,  95,  121 
[4],  171  n.,  189,  238,  273,  319,  385  n., 
392,  394-395,  403,  436,  504,  510,  632 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of   1966,  573 

Elizabeth   II,   Queen    (United    Kingdom), 

342,  359 
EUender,  Sen.  Allen  }.,  508 
Ellenviile,  N.Y.,  395 

Mayor  Eugene  Glusker,  395 
Ellenviile  (N.Y.)  Community  Hospital,  395 
Ellington,  Buford,  124  [6],  145,  650  [15] 
Elliott,  Carl,  424  n. 
Ellis,  Clyde  T.,  258 
Ellis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert,  532 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  567 
El  Paso,  Texas,  597 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  353 
Emergency  Planning,  OfEce  of,  124  [6],  584, 

636 

Emergency    Planning,    Office    of.    Director 
(Farris  Bryant),  121  [7],  124  [6],  145, 
187,  228,  252,  273,  408  n.,  4165  509,  584, 
607  [ 1 1,635  [2],  636  n.,  650  [15] 
Memorandum,  606 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  loi,  306,  435,  545, 

557 
Employment,  26  (p.  63),  34  (p.  100),  iii, 
258,  399,  412,  430,  434,  437,  444,  504, 
512,654  [5] 
Equal  opportunity,    136,    196,    248,    250, 

320  [17],  475 
Federal.  See  Government  employees 
Fiscal  policy  impact,  494  [14] 
Full  employment,  34  (p.  98),  83,  iii,  158 
[3],  235,  236  [8],  250,  373  [6],  432, 
444,  451,  501  [6],  545 
Handicapped  persons,  1 1 1 
Increase,  6  (p.  4),  26  (p.  49),  34  (p.  96), 
III,  155,  157,  347,  353,  415,  429,  479, 
492  [i],  515,  516  [19],  635  [8,  18] 


Employment — Continued 

Negroes,  34  (p.  98),  248,  475 

Older  persons,  253, 270 

Opportunities  increase,  189,  588 

Prisoners,  iii,  116, 463,  588 

Rural  areas,  26  (p.  59),  428 

Self-employed,  taxes,  34  (p.  102) 

Social  workers,  95 

State,  34  (p.  98),  89,  III,  216,  499 

Students,  26  (p.  63),  105, 171 

Teachers,  105 

Transportation  industry,  98 

Urban  renew^al,  30 

Women,  89, 105 

Work-experience  program,  26  (p.  63),  iii 

Work-study  program,  iii,  172,  189 

Work-training  program,  588 

Workweek,  34  (p.  99),  445  [5] 

Youth,  34  (p.  98),  105,  III,  171-172,  306, 
385,  388,  588 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  34  (p.  97),  83,  250 
Endangered  species  preservation,  522 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  National,  440 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  National, 

327 

Engineeering,  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and,  326 

Engineers,  89,  1 1 1 

Engineers,  Corps  of,  98, 374, 427,  630  [4] 

Engineers,  International  Union  of  Operat- 
ing, 141  [4 1 

Engle,  Dr.  H.  Martin,  293  n. 

English,  John  F.,  512 

Environmental    Science    Services    Adminis- 
tration, 143 

Equal   employment  opportunity,    136,    196, 
248,  250,  320  [17],  475 

Equal     Employment     Opportunity,     Presi- 
dent's Committee  on,  196 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, 196,  475 

Equal  opportunity,  168,  196,  273,  299,  335, 
346,394,396,408,497 
Education,  34  (p.  100),  196,  273 
Mexican-Americans,  158  [81,236  [14] 

Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  299 

Erhard,  Ludwig  (Chancellor  of  Germany), 
88  [9],  484,  503,  506 
Visit  474  [9],  482, 485-486 
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Erhard,  Mrs.  Ludwig,  482 

Ervin,  Sen.  Sam  }.,  Jr.,  286, 335 

Eshkol,   Levi    (Prime   Minister  of  Israel), 


365  n. 


ESSA  satellites,  222 

Essex,  Martin  Walker,  472 

Ethiopia,    U.S.    Ambassador    Edward    M. 

Korry,  243 
Euratom  (European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity), 48  n. 
Enrich,  Alvin,  424  n. 
Europe,  Eastern 

Relations  with  U.S.,  6  (p.  9),  261,  272 
Trade  with  U.S.,  6  (pp.  3,  9),  200,  247 

[9],  272,  503,  528 
Vietnam  conflict  peace  eifforts,  607  [6] 
See  also  specific  ccun tries 
Europe,  unification,  6  (p.  8),  142,  200,  486, 

503 
Europe,  Western 
Assistance,  6  (p.  7) 
Defense,  200,  482,  506 
East- West  relations,  503 
Economic  and  political  integration,  200, 

3591^- 
Immigration  to  U.S.,  30 
Postwar  buildup,  62, 142 
Relations  with  U.S.,  200,  607  [5] 
U.S.  forces,  445  [24],  486,  506 
U.S.  policy,  200,  482,  501    [2],  506,  607 

See  also  specific  countries 
European     Atomic     Energy     Community 

(Euratom),  48  n. 
European    Space    Research    Organization, 

485  n. 
Evans,  David,  472 
Evans,  Repr.  Frank  E.,  410,  413-414 
Evansville,  Ind.,  353 

Exchange  peace  corps.  See  Exchange  pro- 
grams 
Exchange  programs,  200,  378,  503,  545,  557 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  45,  46,  332  n., 

406,455 
Scientists,  200, 503 
Students,  45, 177,  545,  557 
Teachers,  45, 406 
U.S.-Soviet  scientific  and  cultural,  483 


Excise  taxes,  6  (p.  5),  26  (pp.  49,  52),  34 

(pp.  100,  102),  155,  240,  444,  654  [6] 

Automobile,  6  (p.  5),  8  [14],  17,  26  (pp. 

49, 52),  155 
Reduction,  8  [14] 
Telephone,  6  (p.  5),  8  [14],  17,  26  (pp. 

49>52),  155 
User  charges,  225 
Executive  branch 

Appropriations,  445  [16] 

Automatic  date  processing,   26   (p.   66), 

27,296 
Civil  rights  compliance,  59,  60  n.,  501  [  13] 
Congressional  relations,  206,  216,  270,  292 
Economy   measures.   See  Cost   reduction 

program,  Federal 
Management  improvement,  6  (p.  4),  26 

(PP-  49?  55?  65-68),  129,  376 
Regulatory  agencies,  34  (p.  108) 
Reorganization,  6  (p.  3),  26  (p.  65),  59, 
98, 232, 267, 292, 302 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the,    190, 
^38,523 
Executive  orders 

List,  Appendix  B.,  p.  149 1 
Urban  programs,  coordination,  380 
Executive  Service  Corps,  International,  41 
Exemplary    Rehabilitation    Certificate, 

Armed  Forces,  529 
Explorer  Scouts,  uniform  imports,  178 
EXPO  '67  (Canadian  Universal  and  Inter- 
national Exhibition),  644 
Export  Control  Act,  592 
Export-Import   Bank   of  Washington,    182, 

248,  503, 528 
Exports,  34  (p.  104),  125,  144,  272,  445  [6], 
461,503 
Administrative  paperwork  reduction,  98 
See  also  specific  exports 
Extension  Service,  Cooperative,  331  n. 
Eyring,  Henry,  652  n. 

Factory  wages,  3  4(p.  96),   in,  228,  399, 

403,  426,  635  [8-9] 
Fair  Deal,  330 
Fair   employment   practices    act.    See   Civil 

Rights  Act  of  1964 
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Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  1938,  26  (p.  62), 

III,  168,  479 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966, 

iiin.,479,512 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  576 
Fairchild,  Thomas  E.,  320  [4] 
Faisal,  King  (Saudi  Arabia),  284-285,  287 
Falcon  Dam,  640 
Family  planning,  45, 95,  433 
Fannie  and  John  Hertz  Foundation  Award, 

194      _  . 

Far  East,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 

and,  461, 557 
Farbstein,  Repr.  Leonard,  510 
Farley,  James  A.,  49 

Farm  programs.  See  Agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural programs 
Farmers  of  America,  Future,  295  n. 
Farmers  riome  Administration,  182, 584 
Farnsiey,  Repr.  Charles,  351 
Farnum,  Repr.  Billie  S.,  431 
FB-iii  bomber,  26  (p,  56) 
Federal  aid  to  States,  26  (p.  60),  34  (p.  loi), 
121  [2,  4],  392,  413,  492  [i,  2],  606 
Appaiachia,  122  [2],  123 
Disaster  relief,  74, 145 
Education,  (5  (pp.  3,  5),  26  (p.  63),  27,  34, 
(p.  103),  38,  95,  III,  166,  168,  188 
[6,  81,  189,  273,  504,  508,  512,  524, 
586, 588 
Family  planning,  95 
Handicapped  persons,  127 
Health,  6  (p.  3),  95,  166,  168,  188  [6,  8], 

235.  237^  253, 524 
Highways,  47, 98,  252,  416, 492  [8] 
Historic  landmarks  preservation,  82 
Hospitals,  95, 189, 395 
Hydroelectric  power  projects,  399 
Libraries,  337 
Police  forces,  487 
Public  works,  416, 494  [7] 
Recreation,  26  (p.  60),  27,  352,  351-352, 

398,518 

Technical  services,  26  (p.  60) 

Transportation,  187,  442 

Urban  areas,  6  (p.  3),  30,  207,  401  [6], 

428,  525 


Federal  Aviation  Agency,  26  (pp.  54,  67), 

98,244,321,630  [4] 
Federal    Aviation    Agency,    Administrator 

(William  F.  McKee),  321, 322, 654  [12] 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  116,  196, 

204,491,577  [11] 
Draft  evaders,  prosecution,  158  [  i  r  ] 
National  Academy,  526 
Federal   Bureau  of  Investigation,  Director 

(J.  Edgar  Hoover),  196,  204,  289, 491 
Federal  City  College,  586 
Federal  Civilian  Service,  President's  Award 

for  Distinguished,  266 
Federal    Claims    Collection    Act    of    1966, 

335  n. 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  237 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  Amendments 

of  1965, 151 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  277 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Chairman  (Rosel  H.  Hyde),  277  [5], 
278,366,410-413,415 

Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925,  241 

Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, 327 

Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology, 
138, 222 

Federal  Credit  Programs,  Committee  on, 
182 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  88 

[3].  473. 530 
Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Corporation, 

Chairman  (K.  A.  Randall),  473 
Federal  Employees'   Compensation   Act  of 

1916,  102,318 
Federal     Employees'     Compensation     Act 

Amendments  of  1966, 318 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906, 307 
Federal    Hazardous    Substances    Labeling 

Act,  140 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  473,  530, 

642  [3, 19] 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Chair- 
man (John  E.  Home),  473 
Federal   Housing   Administration,   67,  373 

[15] 
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Federal  Maritime  Commission,  98 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice, 496 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
Director  (William  E.  Simkin),  496 

Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  237,  462 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  182, 
199,451 

Federal  Pov/er  Commission,  97, 140,  268 

Federal  Power  Commission,  Chairm.an  (Lee 
C.White), 65  [i],88  [8], 97, 202 

Federal  Records  Center,  58  n. 

Federal  Register,  276  n. 

Federal  Reserve  System.,  34  (p.  102),  401 
[19],  419  n.,  445  [31,530,635  [13] 

Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, 88  [2],  115,  155,  248,  338  [14], 

444'  473 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Governors, 
Chairman    (Wm.   McC.    Martin,   Jr.), 
ii5>iS5,is8  [41,473 
Federal  Safety  Council,  75 
Federal  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of 

1966, 108  n.,  333 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962, 108 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, 530 
Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems,  Cabinet 

Committee  on,  108 
Federal-State-local    governmental    responsi- 
bilities, 418 
Civil  rights  enforcement,  59 
Consumer  protection,  140,  307 
Development  planning  coordination,  425 
Disaster  relief,  145,  584 
Economic,  34  (p.  98),  477  [2I 
Education,  95 
Flood  control,  374 
Health  programs,  95,  157,  169,  185 
Highway  safety,  98,  449 
Law  enforcement,  26  (p.  64),  116,  204, 

491,492  [11,526,598,611 
Management  improvement,  26  (p.  66) 
Manpower  development,  536 
Pollution  control,  26  (p.  62),  34  (p.  106), 

82,91,392,574 
Recreation  programs,  352 
Rural  development,  6  (p.  5) 
School  lunch  program,  340 


Federal-State-local    governmental    responsi- 
bilities— Continued 
Transportation,  98 
Unemploym.ent  insurance,  318 
Urban  development,  26  (p.  62),  30,  302 
Water  resources,  138,  481 

Federal-State  relations,  121  [2,  6],  122  [2I, 
124  [3],  217,  273,  418,  428,  483 
Creative  federalism,  34  (p.  98),  416,  606, 
607  [il 

Federal  Tort  Clamis  Act,  335  n. 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  140 

Federal  Wage  Board,  630  [81 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, 82,  88  [4I,  91,  III,  215,  232,  428 

Federal  Woman's  Award,  89 

Federalism,  creative,  34  (p.  98),  416,  606, 
607  [il 

Federalist  Papers,  21 

Feed  grains,  281,  608 

Fellowships  and  scholarships,  26  (p.  63),  45, 
486 

Fenoaltea,  Sergio,  478,  513 

Ferency,  Zoltan  A.,  431 

Ferguson,  James  E.,  417  [4I 

Fergusson,  Sir  Bernard  (Governor-General 
of  New  Zealand),  539,  540  n. 

Fergusson,  Lady,  539 

Fiber,  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and,  26  (p.  59) 

Fiber  Products  Indentification  Act,  576 

File  cabinet  purchases,  Government,  58  n. 

Finance  Corporation,  International,  94 

Financial    Institutions    Supervisory   Act    of 
1966,  530,  582 

Fine  Arts,  National  Collection  of,  227 

Fire  Island  National  Seashore,  N.Y.,  518 

Fire  prevention,  376  n. 

Firearms  control,  116,  364,  373  [14I,  526 

Firemen's  pay,  Washington,  D.C.,  27 

I  St  Air  Cavalry,  348 

I  St  Infantry  Division,  348 

Fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  U.S.,  17,  26  (pp. 

49-54).  34  (PP-  9%  ioi>  104.  107).  83, 
88  [20I,  108,  141  [3I,  333,  336,  379,  445 
[181,473,486,494  [4,12! 

Cabinet  meeting  on,  379 

Message  to  Congress,  444 

Statement,  477  [2I 
Fischer,  John  H.,  210  n. 
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Fish  Protein  Concentrate  Act,  568,  569 

Fishery  resources,  569 

Fissionable  materials,  32 

Flajnik,  Bruno,  272 

Flaming  Gorge  National  Recreation  Area, 

Utah- Wyoming,  82 
Fleming,  Robert  H.,  65  [2],  88  [13],  207  n., 

209  n.,  211  n.,  356n. 
Flemming,  Arthur  S.,  184  n. 
Floods 

Control,  427,  593 

Italy,  591 

Texas,  401  [7] 

Victims,  assistance,  381 
Florence  Agreement  (Agreement  on  the  Im- 
portation of  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Materials),  45,  519,  601 
Florida,  Gov.  Haydon  Burns,  494  [i] 
Fluorspar  stockpile,  218 
Fogarty,  Repr.  John  E.,  49,  334  [6] 
Folcarelli,  John,  396 
Foley,  Edward  H.,  403 
Foley,  Eugene  P.,  410,  413,  415,  501  [i] 
Foley,  Repr.  Thomas  S.,  269 
Folsom,  Marion  B.,  185 
Food 

Consumer  protection,  140 

Marketing  programs,  26  (p.  59),  294 

Needy  Americans,  245,  515 

Ocean  resources,  326,  461 

Overseas  distribution,  6  (p.  3),  11,  22,  26 
(p.  59),  41,  52  [i],  62,  63,  153,  164, 
166,  180,  308,  343,  355,  441,  504,  509, 

Prices,  141   [3],  155,  399,  403,  413,  635 

[18] 
Production,  461,  509,  520,  545,  608 
Protein  fortification,  569 
Research,  461 
School  programs,  26  (p.  63),  95,  340,  508, 

520 
Stamp  programs,  245,  520 
Surpluses,  52  [i],  62,  164,  550,  608 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  26  (p. 

59),  154,  203,  281,  355,  403  ^ 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 

United  Nations,  94,  153 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  4,  140,  225, 

307 


Food  and  Fiber,  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on,  26  (p.  59) 
Food  for  freedom  bill.    See  Food  for  Peace 

Act  of  1966 
Food  for  freedom  program,  26  (p.  58),  45, 
62,  ^i,  308,  417  [5,  6],  441,  461,  504, 
515,  528,  608,  630   [4] 
Food  Marketing,  National  Commission  on, 

294 
Food  for  peace.  See  Food  for  freedom  pro- 
gram 
Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966, 62, 63, 433, 608 
Football  Coaches  Association,  American,  7 
Ford,  Repr.  Gerald  R.,  188  [5],  277  [23], 

334  [i], 628  [7,14] 
Ford,  Henry,  403 
Ford,  Bishop  Louis  H.,  228 
Ford,  Repr.  William  D.,  43 1 
Ford  Foundation,  551 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  474  [3] 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  308  n. 
Foreign  Aid,  Advisory  Committee  on  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  in,  41 
Foreign  assistance,  42,  63,  246,  247  [i,  15], 
368,469,497,504 
Africa,  45, 243 
Appropriations,  26  (p.  58),  88  [16],  445 

[11],  492  [9] 
Asia,  II  n.,  18,  26  (p.  58),  133,  420 
Brazil,  11  n. 
Chile,  II  n. 

China,  Republic  of,  41, 368 
Developing  nations,  6  (pp.  3,  7~8),  11,  22, 
26  (pp.  58,  60),  34  (pp.  103,  105),  41, 
45,  52  [i],  62,  154,  243,  331,  343-344* 
368, 406, 420, 441, 608 
Dominican  Republic,  320  [6] 
Embargo  on  countries  trading  with  North 

Vietnam,  441 
Europe,  6  (p.  7) 
Greece,  6  (p.  7),  41 
Guyana,  341 
India,  11  n.,  41,  52  [i],  152-154,  164,  166, 

180,247  [7] 
Indonesia,  501  [8] 
Iran,  41 
Japan,  368 
Jordan,  1 1  n. 
Korea,  11  n.,  41 
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Foreign  assistance — Continued 

Laos,  II  n.,  41 

Latin  America,  125, 175, 386 

Messages  to  Congress,  11, 41 

Nigeria,  11  n.,41 

Pakistan,  11  n.,41 

Philippines,  461 

Poland,  528 

Private  participation,  1 1 

Thailand,  41 

Tunisia,  11  n. 

Turkey,  6  (p.  7),  11  n.,  41 

Upper  Volta,  45 

Vietnam.  See  Vietnam 

See   also   Economic   assistance;   Military, 
U.S.;  Technical  assistance  to  develop- 
ing nations;  specific  countries 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  18  n. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  41  n,,  469 
Foreign   Intelligence,  President's   Advisory 

Board  on,  320   [2] 
Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966,  612 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.,  14,  26  (p.  48),  86,  153, 
158   [2],  216-217,  261,  273,  312,  320 

[i3]>  346,  349>  353r  3^^^  379>  3^8,  39^, 
395,  406-407,  414,  417  [12],  431,  441, 
446,  469,  480,  497-498,  503,  525,  528, 
542 

Africa,  414 

Asia,  26  (p.  48),  216,  325,  338  [9],  418, 
437,  443,  450,  459,  482,  501  [17],  514, 

533>542,577[i6] 
Bipartisanship,  277  [23] 

China,  Communist,  141  [7],  445  [23] 

Communist  bloc,  414 

Criticism,  65  [5],  236  [3,  9] 

Dominican  Republic,  277  [25] 

Economic,  34  (p.  103) 
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International  cooperation — Continued 
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Medical  personnel,  45, 169, 185, 495 

Education,   95,    in,   208,  253,   573,   580 

[7,10] 
Leaders,  meeting  with,  271 

Shortages,  89,  95,  208,  253,  301,  347,  394, 
490,580  [10] 
Medical  research,  45,  95,  156,  185,  271,  273, 

293>  353,  395,  4^3,  4^3,  495 
Medicare,  95,  122   [2],  141   [3],   156,  164, 
168-169,  189,  208,  228,  240,  271,  301, 

314,  392,  394-395,  403,  433,  436,  494 
[2],  504,  509-510,  512,  515,  650  [24] 

Appalachian  area,  123 

Enrollment  extension,  161, 168 

Handicapped  persons,  516  [6] 

Inauguration,  26  (p.  62),  271,  298,  309, 

353  .    . 
Nondiscrimination,  253, 271, 395 

Taxes,  155, 444 
Medicare  Alert,  Operation,  169  n.,  253 
Meech,J.V.,538 
Meeds,  Repr.  Lloyd,  448 
Mekong  River,  514 

Development,  133,  328-329,  348,  458  n., 

542,557 
Melbourne,  Australia,  543 
Mellon,  Andrew  W.,  227,  587 
Mellon,  Paul,  227  n. 
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Balance  of  payments,  114 
Brotherhood  Week,  81 
Budget  expenditures  in  1966,  131 
Computer  use  and  management,  296 
Copper  stockpile  releases,  139,  636 
Cost  reduction  program,   181,  197,  239, 

464,  620 
Creative  federalism,  606 
Crime  prevention,  205 
Development  planning  coordination,  425 
Government  employees 

Benefits,  102 

Employment  control,  234 

Ethical  standards,  276 

Safety,  76 

Travel  allowances,  234 
International  Cooperation,  White  House 

Conference  on,  370 
International  organizations,  support,  130 
June  buying,  224 
Management  improvement,  129 
Medicare  inauguration,  169 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 

84 

Overseas  expenditures,  114 
Procurement  guidelines,  104 
Public  services,  user  charges,  225 
Rent  supplement  program,  344 
Savings  bonds  interest  rates,  73 
Summer  domestic  programs,  105 
Summer  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign, 

385    . 

Television  in  developing  nations,  629 
Toxicological  information,  280 
United  Community  Campaigns  of  Amer- 
ica, 476 

Memorial  Day,  246 

Prayer  for  Peace  proclamation,  242 

Memphis,   Tenn.,   civil   rights   march,   277 

[10]  _ 

Mende,  Eric,  466 

Mental  health,  26  (p.  62),  27,  95,  189,  271, 

293,395.515 
Mental  Retardation,  Committee  on,  95 

Menzies,  Sir  Robert  G.,  24,  305,  542-543 

Merchant  Marine,  98 
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Mercury  space  program,  625 

Merriam,  Ida  C.,  89 

Merrill,  Allen  H.,  220 

Merry  del  Val,  Marquis  de,  478 

Messages  to  the  American  people 
Armed  Forces,  Christmas,  647 
Manila  Conference,  553 
Vietnam  conflict,  553 
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Australia,  Prime  Minister  Menzies,  24 
Austria,  President  Jonas,  605 
Italy,  President  Saragat,  591 
Mexico,  President  Diaz  Ordaz,  468,  507 
Netherlands,  Queen  Juliana,  118 
Nicaragua,  President  Guerrero,  369 
Soviet  Union,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium 
Podgorny,  50 

Messel,  Dr.  Harry,  545  ftn.,  (p.  1251) 

Metals  prices,  155,  635  [7] 

Meteorological  Day,  World,  143 

Meteorological    Organization,    World,    94, 
143,  461 

Meteorological  Programs,  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  International,  143 

Methodism,  American,  bicentennial,  189 

Methodist  Church,  Social  Creed  of  the,  189 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  African,  484 
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York),  466,  482 

Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Gov- 
ernment, 302 

Mexican- Americans,  158  [8],  236  [14],  589 

Mexican-U.S.  Trade  Committee,  Joint,  177 

Mexico 

Ambassador  Hugo  B.  Margain,  174,  639 
Amistad  Dam,  630  [2,  10],  638-640 
Carrillo  Flores,  Antonio,  175,  247  [15] 
Chamizal   boundary  and   highway,    177, 

597 
Hurricane  damage,  507 
President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  174-175, 

^77^  467-468,  507^  630  [2,  10],  635 

[14],  639-640,  642  [2],  644 
Relations  v^ith  U.S.,  174,  247  [15],  597 
Rio  Grande  salinity  control,  467-468 
Screvi^worm  eradication,  357 
Trade  with  U.S.,  177 
U.S.  Ambassador  Fulton  Freeman,  176, 

630  [2],  639 


Mexico — Continued 
Visit,  174,  176-177,  639 
Water  desalination,  U.S.  cooperation,  177, 
467-468 
Mexico,  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  United   States  and,   177, 
467-468 
Mexico  City,  Mexico,  174,  176,  177  n. 
Mica  stockpiles,  218 
Micah,  Book  of,  365 
Michel,  Repr.  Robert  H.,  164 
Michelangelo,  216 
Michigan,  320  [14] 

Gov.  George  W.  Romney,  431,  491  n., 

.  492  [1,7.  io]>599  [3] 
Michigan,  University  of,  93 
Mid-America  Industrial  Site,  Pryor,  Okla., 

groundbreaking,  416 
Mid-Career  Educational  Program,  129  n. 
Middle  East,  610  [8],  630  [17],  654  [3] 
Migrant  workers,  95, 594 
Mihlbaugh,  Robert,  434 
Mihtary,  U.S. 

Assistance,  26  (p.  54),  41,  114,  420,  445 
[25],  461 
Asia,  II  n. 

China,  Republic  of,  41 
Greece,  6  (p.  7),  41 
Iran,  41 
Korea,  41 
Legislation,  41 
Turkey,  6  (p.  7),  41 

Vietnam.    See  Vietnam;  Vietnam  con- 
flict 
See  also  Foreign  assistance 
Construction,  155, 452 
Installations,  202, 444, 452, 461 
Personnel 

Commemorative  stamp,  358 

Housing,  141  [5],  159 

Income  taxes,  571 

Insurance,  26  (p.  64) 

Leave,  571 

Mail,  37, 322, 389, 571, 651 

Medical  care,  6  (p.  6),  334  [2],  389, 

433>57i 
Pay,  26  (p.  55),  158  [10],  333, 389 
Red  Cross  services,  476 
Rehabilitation,  529 
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Military,  U.S. — ^Continued 
Personnel — Continued 
Taxes,  389,  571 
USO  services,  476 
See  also  Armed  Forces,  U.S. 
Policy,  407 
Research,  26  (p.  57) 
Strength,  6  (p.  8),  346, 353, 521 
See  also  Selective  Service  System 
Military  affairs  authorization  bill,  88   [16] 
Military    Assistance    Command,    Vietnam, 
Commander.    See  Westmoreland,  Gen. 
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Military    Construction    Authorization   Act, 

1967,452 
Milk  programs,  26  (p.  63),  62, 95, 153 
Miller,  Repr.  George  P.,  134 
Miller,  J.  Irv^in,  208, 490 
Miller,  Paul,  320  [5] 
Miller,  Wilbur  C,  414 
Mills,  Repr.  Wilbur  D.,  17,  124  [13],  132, 

157,221,445  [10],  509 
Miller,  William  E.,  504 
Milnor,  John  Willard,  652  n. 
Milton,  John,  220 

Milwaukee,  Mayor  Henry  W.  Maier,  394  n. 
Mine  safety,  462 

Minimum  w^age,  iii,  216,  237,  394-395,  417 
[2, 6],  431, 433, 504 
District  of  Columbia,  27, 527 
Expansion  of  coverage,  6  (p.  5),  470,  512 
Increase,  26  (p.  62),  34  (p.  106) 
Minish,  Repr.  Joseph  G.,  504 
Mink,  Repr.  Patsy  T.,  157 
Minnesota,  157 

Gov.  Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  491  n.,  492  [i,  10], 
650  n. 
Minority  groups,  95,  iii,  136,  396,  431,  433, 

479>545 
Education,  136 
Government  service,  136 
Housing,  136 
Jury  service,  196 
Unemployment,  iii 
Minuteman  III  missile,  642  [15, 20] 


Missiles,  26  (p.  56),  310,  387,  607  [16],  642 

[8, 14-16,20] 
Mission  SAFETY-70,  75-76, 291 
Mississippi,  Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  121 

[i],494[i,2] 
Mississippi  River  Basin,  427 
Missouri,  Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes,  650  n. 
Model  cities  program,  30,  207,  237,  297,  373 

[15].  392,  394.  414.  417  [3.  5.  6]>  49i> 
524-525,  574 
Statement,  356 

Moe,  Henry  Allen,  10 1, 327 

Moeller,  Repr.  Walter  H.,  436-437 

Mohole  oceanographic  project,  229,  401  [3] 

Molybdenum  stockpiles,  206 

Monetary  Fund,  International,  486 

Monetary  policy.  See  Fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  U.S. 

Money  and  Credit,  Commission  on,  182,  199 

Mongkut,  King  (Thailand),  558 

Monroney,  Sen.  A.  S.  Mike,  410,  413,  415- 
416,470 

Monroney,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Mike,  416 

Montana,  Gov.  Tim  M.  Babcock,  491   n., 
492  [i] 

Montenegro,  Mendez  (President  of  Guate- 
mala), 277  [6] 

Moon  exploration,  26  (p.  59),  40,  50,  134, 
209,  249,  272,  277  [13],  371,  643 

Moore,  Repr.  Arch  A.,  Jr.,  427 

Moore,  Gov.  Dan  K.,  122  [i,  2],  491  n.,  492 
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Morrison,  Mrs.  Frank  B.,  311 
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Act  of  1961, 378 
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Narcotics.    See  Drugs 
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Nasiruddin,  King  (Malaysia),  559  n.,  560  n. 
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New  Jersey,  320  [14],  391 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  77,  121  [i],  155, 
216,  428,  504,  536 
New  Mexico,  Gov.  Jack  M.  Campbell,  413, 

416,  491  n.,  492  [i] 
New  York,  391 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  122  [i,  2], 
392,394^417  [5]>494  [1-2,6] 

Water  pollution  control,  481 
New  York  City,  86 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  401  [4] 

News  conference,  514 

Transit  strike,  8  [15],  34  (p.  106) 

Von  Steuben  Day  parade,  466 
New  York  City  Transit  Authority,  8  ftn. 
(P- 19),  373  [3] 
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New  York  Herald  Tribune,  88  [23] 

New  York  Times,  236  [3],  277  [20],  312, 

373  [i9]>  417  [7>  9].  477  [5]^  49^  [9]. 
516  [18],  654  [2,7] 

New  Zealand,  133,516  [i],540 

Governor  General  Sir  Bernard  Fergusson, 

539-540 
Prime  Minister  Keith  }.  Holyoake,  514, 

538-540,549 

Vietnam  assistance,  53,  516  [13],  520 

Visit,  538-540 
Newark,  N.J.,  Mayor  Hugh  Addonizio,  504 
Newman,  Sidney,  637  n. 
News  conferences 

January  13,  8 

February  4,  52 

February  11,  65 

February  26,  88 

March  12, 121,  122, 124 

March  22,  141 

March  31,  158 

April  22,  188 

May  21, 236 

June  I,  247 

June  18, 277 

July  5, 320 

July  19,  334 

July  20,  338 

August  9, 373 

August  24, 401 

August  27, 417 

September  8, 445 

September  12, 454 

September  21, 474 

September  22, 477 

September  29,  492 

September  30,  494 

October  6,  501 

October  13,514,516 

November  3,  575 

November  4,  577 

November  5,  578 

November  6,  580 

November  10,  599 

November  11,  607 

November  13,  610 

November  25,  628 

November  29,  630 


News  conferences — Continued 
December  2,  635 
December  6, 642 
December  21,  650 
December  31,  654 
Newton,  Quigg,  208  n. 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  88  [23] 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  (Prime  Minister  of  Soudi 
Vietnam),  53-54,  56  n.,  520,  549,  552 
News  conference  remarks  on,  52  [2],  65 
[7],  88  [19,21],  188  [2,  4],  236  [4], 
277  [21] 
Nguyen  Dang  Thuc,  549  ftn.  (p.  1261) 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  (Chief  of  State  of  South 
Vietnam),  52   [2],  53-54,  56  n.,  549, 

552 
Nicaragua 

Ambassador     Guillermo     Sevilla-Sacasa, 

263,  478 
Assistance,  11  n.,  41 
Canal  route  mapping,  384 
President  Rene  Schick  Gutierrez,  263,  264, 
367,  369 
Nichols,  Frances,  223 
Nickel,  572  n. 
Nicker  son,  Eugene  H.,  512 
Nicklin,  George  F.  R.,  546 
Nike  X  missile,  642  [16] 
Nimitz,  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.,  i,  80 
Nitze,  Paul  H.  (Secretary  of  the  Navy),  456, 

641 
Nixon,  Richard  M.,  401    [i,  12,   17],  577 

[2, 13, 15], 580  [16], 610  [i] 
Noble,  Bob,  358  n. 
Noble,  Jeanne  L.,  315  n. 
Nominations.     See  Appointments  and  nom- 
inations 
Norris,  George  W.,  49, 382, 518 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  142, 163 
North   Atlantic   Treaty   Organization,    124 
[11],  141   [6,  12],  142,  200,  228,  236 
[5-6],  247  [8],  261,  395,  482,  486,  503, 
506,577  [6],  610  [8] 
Anniversary,  163 
Brussels  conference,  273 
French  withdrawal,  158  [13],  607  [5] 
Joint  Declaration,  142  n. 
Secretary  General  (Manlio  Brosio),  506 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — Con. 
U.S.  participation,  445  [24],  607  [3],  654 

U.S.-U.K.-German   discussions,  506 
North  Carolina,  95 

Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore,  122  [i,  2],  491  n., 
492[i],65on. 
North  Cascades  Park,  Wash.,  82 
North  Dakota,  157 

Gov.  William  L.  Guy,  312,  491  n.,  492 

[1L536. 

Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.,  256  n.,  322 

Northwest  Territory,  350 

Nuclear  energy,  peaceful  uses,  48 

Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  Inc.,  179 

Nuclear  materials,  32 

Nuclear  Planning  Working  Group,  486 

Nuclear  power  projects,  26  (p.  60),  411 

Nuclear  reactors,  48  n. 

Nuclear   Research  Foundation   (University 

of  Sydney),  545 
Nuclear  weapons,  400,  411, 486,  642  [15] 

China,  Communist,  654  [4] 

Control.     See    Arms    control    and    dis- 
armament 

Germany,  474  [9] 

Outer  space,  209, 272, 411 

Proliferation,  32,  70,  411,  450,  480,  486, 
560,  654  [4] 

Test  ban  treaty,  32,  411,  450,  483,  503,  560, 
643 

Vietnam  conflict,  501  [14] 

War,  480,  483,  642  [  15,  20] 
Nugent,  Patrick  J.,  338  ftn.  (p.  750),  417 

[i].5i3 
Nugent,  Mrs.  Patrick  J.  (Luci  Baines  John- 
son), 65  [10],  72,  168,  240,  257,  338  ftn. 
(p.  750),  413,  417  [1,8],  484, 513 
Nurse  Training  Act,  95 
Nurses,  89, 95,  253,  580  [  10] 
Nurses  Association,  American,  490 
Nursing  homes,  27,  509,  515,  580  [7] 
Nutritional  program.  Project  Head  Start,  45 
loist  Airborne  Division,  Army,  348, 353 
i2ist     Aviation     Company     (Air     Mobile 

Light),  USA,  107 
173rd  Airborne  Brigade,  348 


O'Brien,  Lawrence  F.    See  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral 
O'Brien,  Mrs.  Lawrence  F.,  470 
O'Brien,  Repr.  Leo  W.,  522 
Obscene  literature,  611 

Occupational  training,  26  (pp.  55,  63-64), 
34  (PP-  9%  103).  III?  127,  258,  422,  429, 
588 

District  of  Columbia,  586 

Federal  aid,  95, 100,  586 

Foreign  assistance,  34  (p.  105) 

Government  employees,  404 

Handicapped  persons,  26  (p.  63),  iii,  127 

Health  personnel,  26  (p.  62) 

Law  enforcement  personnel,  116 

Minority  groups,  136 

Older  persons,  253, 270 

Prisoners,  in,  116,588 

Scientists,  95 

Unemployed  workers,  588 

Veterans,  26  (p.  64),  100 

Work-experience  program,  26  (p.  63),  in 

Work-study  program,  95,  in,  172,  189 

Work-training  programs,  588 

Young  people,  105,  172,  588 
Oceanic  fish  resources,  569 
Oceanic  research,  229,  326,  461 
Oceanographer  research  ship,  326 
O'Connor,  Frank  D.,  510-513 
O'Connor,  Lawrence  J.,  Jr.,  268 
Odegaard,  Charles,  208  n. 
Ohakea,  New  Zealand,  538 
O'Hara,  Repr.  Barratt,  228 
O'Hara,  Repr.  James  G.,  431 
Ohio 

Democratic  State  convention,  417  [10] 

Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes,  122   [i,  2],  124 
[2,4,8, 10],  434, 599  [3] 
Ohio  River  Basin,  427 
Oil  depots  in  North  Vietnam,  bombing,  338 

[19] 

Oklahoma,  157,  416,  417  [i] 

Gov.  Henry  Bellmon,  401   [7],  415-416, 
417  [i],  491  n.,  492  [i,  10] 
Okun,  Arthur  M.,  33 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  N.H.,  392 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  95 
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Older  persons,  34  (p.  100),  235,  509 

"A  Republican  Approach  to  the  Needs  of 
the  Aging,"  509 

Employment,  253,  270 

Health,  95, 353 

Housmg,  26  (p.  61),  253,  509 

Income,  168, 253 

Library  services  for,  362 

Medical  care,  26  (p.  55),  95,  122  [2],  189, 
271,  273,  309,  353,  429,  433,  509,  545, 
580  [7] 

See  also  Medicare 
Olive,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.,  Jr.,  183 
Olive,  Pfc.  Milton  L.,  Ill,  183 
Oliver,  Bernard,  637  n. 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  277  [  i  ] ,  3 1 1 

Mayor  A.  V.  Sorensen,  311 
O'Malley,  Brian,  641 
O'Malley,  Daniel,  641 
O'Malley,  John,  641 
O'Malley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John,  641 
O'Malley,  Sgt.  Robert  E.,  641 
Open  arms  program,  501  [2] 
Open  housing  (nondiscrimination),  6  (pp. 
3,  5),  30,  196,  247  [10],  375,  474  [14], 

475  .    . 

Opera     Association,     Metropolitan     (New 

York),  466,  482 
Operation  Medicare  Alert,  169  n.,  253 
Operation  TAP  (Talent  for  America's  Prog- 
ress), 619 
Opium  stockpiles,  283  n. 
Opportunity,  equal.  See  Equal  opportunity 
Oregon,  Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  124  [7] 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore,  Oreg.,  82 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  243 
Organization  of  American  States,  16,  125, 
273.  341.  3S6  n. 
Dominican  Republic,  mission  to,  277  [3, 

25] 

Secretary  General  (Jose  A.  Mora),  386, 

478 
U.S.  Representative  (Ellsv^^orth  Bunker), 

501  [i] 
U.S.  Representative   (Sol  M.  Linowitz), 

635  [14] 


Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 

Development,  343 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 

Government,  Commission  on,  190,  438, 

Organized  crime,  116,  204-205,  487 

Orioles  (Baltimore  Baseball  Club,  Inc.),  509 

Orphans,  Philippine,  495 

Orwig,  La  Verne,  428 

Outer  Space  Committee,  United  Nations, 

277  ftn.  (p.  631) 
Overhage,  Carl,  424  n. 
Owen,  Henry  D.,  277  [5] 
Owens,  Hugh  F.,  416 

Pachios,  Hal,  399 

Pacific  area,  U.S.  troops  in,  37 

Pacific  Council,  Asian  and,  542,  564-565 

Pacific  Northwest  power  projects,  269 

Packaging  and  labeling,  6  (p.  6),  34  (p. 
108),  140,  576 

Page  School,  Capitol,  270 

Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa,  537 

Paine,  Thomas,  542,  634 

Pakistan,  148,  153,  277  [17] 
Assistance,  11  n.,  41 
Indian  relations,  41,  148,  153-154 
President  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan,  247 
[7].  273,  514 

Palmer,  Joseph,  2d,  141  [12] 

Palmerston,  Lord,  359 

Pan  American  Airways,  64 

Pan  American  Health  Organization,  45,  386 

Pan  American  Highway,  175 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  411 

Panama,  sea  level  canal  study,  384 

Parcel  post  bill,  470 

Paris,  France,  report  on  Ho  Chi  Minh  state- 
ment, 320  [18] 

Park,  Chung  Hee  (President  of  Korea),  492 
[4],  514,  516  [i],  549,  561-562, 
565-566a 

Park,  Mrs.  Chung  Hee,  561-562,  566a 

Park,  Tai  Wan,  564 

Park  Association,  National  Recreation  and, 

518 
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Park  Police,  United  States,  27 

Park  Service,  National,  27,  411  n.,  579 

Parks 

National,  26  (60),  82,  119,  202,  398,  448, 
518,  522,  524,  579 

State  and  local,  26  (p.  60),  398 

See  also  specific  par\s 
Parsons,  Irene,  89 

Participation  certificates,  Federal,  596 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966,  182,  199  n., 

231 
Pasteur,  Louis,  166 
Pastore,  Sen.  John  O.,  396,  417  [15],  478, 

513 
Patent  Office  user  charges,  225 
Patent  System,  President's  Commission  on 

the,  635  [3],  637 
Pathet,  Lao,  514 
Patman,  Repr.  Wright,  no,  231,  442,  451, 

Patriotism,  President's  views,  420 
Patronage,  650  [11] 
Patten,  Repr.  Edward  J.,  504 
Paul  VI,  Pope.    See  Pope  Paul  VI 
Pay 

Factory  workers,  34  (p.  96),  iii,  228,  399, 

403,  426,  635  [8-9] 
Firemen,  27 

Government  employees,  26  (pp.  55,  56), 
34  (p.  103),  108-109,  158  [10],  299, 
.  .333.453.630  [6,8] 
Military  personnel,  26  (p.  55),  158  [10], 

. 333. 389 
Police,  27,  526 
See  also  Wages 
Payroll  taxes,  26  (p.  53) 
Peace,  Harry  S.  Truman  Center  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of,  22,  212 
Peace  Corps,  6  (p.  7),  12^  26  (p.  59),  93, 
125-126,  149,  154,  257,  339,  388,  406, 
47  [6],  455. 489. 497. 629 
Anniversary,  93 
Congressional  support,  93 
Exchange  program,  45,  46,  332  n.,  406,  455 
India  projects,  149, 154 
School-to-school  program,  332, 455 
Vietnam  projects,  93 
Volunteers,  93, 126, 332  n.,  455 
Peace  Corps,  Director  (Jack  Hood  Vaughn), 
12-13, 332  n.,  455 
Swearing  in,  93 
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Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Council,  93 
Peace  Garden,  International,  N.  Dak.,  im- 
port tariffs  on  gifts,  601 
Pearl  Harbor,  128,  563 
Pearl  Harbor  Day  proclamation,  634 
Pearson,  Drew,  52  [5],  155, 158  [10] 
Pearson,  Lester  B.  (Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada), 269,  400,  417  [5] 
Pearson,  Mrs.  Lester  B.,  400 
Peck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory,  156 
Pedernales  River,  232 
Peking,  94, 246 

Pell,  Sen.  Claiborne,  19, 396-399 
Pelley,  James,  434 
Pennsylvania,  157, 391, 428 

Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  121  [i],  122 
[1,2],  407, 428,  501  [20]^ 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission,  27 
People-to-people,  339 
Perakis,  Katherine  M.,  581 
Perkins,  James,  533,  627 
Perrin,  Robert,  431 

Personal  income,  6  (p.  4),  17,  34  (pp.  96, 
99),  166, 312,  398, 413, 434, 444, 472 

Increase,  155,  189,  235,  237,  240,  373  [17], 

403,  415,  420,  428,  431-432.  444.  477 

.  [3].  479.  494  [i].  504.  512.  516  [19] 

Indians,  American,  193 

Negroes,  196 

Older  persons,  168 

Tennessee  Valley  area,  382 
Personal  reminiscences.  See  Reminiscences, 

the  President's 
Peterson,  Mrs.  Esther,  299 
Petroleum,  prices,  34  (p.  100) 
Philadelphia-Torresdale  water  intake,  391 
Philbin,  Repr.  Philip  J.,  218,  283,  572 
Philippine  National  Science  Development 

Board,  461 
Philippine-U.S.      Veterans      Commission, 

^  Joint,  495,  505 
Philippines,  288, 458,  461 

Communist  aggression,  568 

Education,  505 

Immigration  to  U.S.,  478 

Orphans,  assistance,  495 

President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  417  [9], 
458-459,  461,  492  [4],  495,  501  [2], 
505,  514,  516  [i],  548-551,  577  [16] 

Relations  with  L^.S.,  458,  459,  495,  505 
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Philippines — Continued 

Typhoon  damage  control,  461 

U.S.   Ambassador  William   McC.   Blair, 

Jr.,  550 
Veterans,  461, 495, 505 
Vietnam  assistance,  458,  461,  516   [13], 

520,551 
Visit,  550-551 
Philippines,  University  of  the,  College  of 

Agriculture,  550 
Physicians,  95,  iii,  208,  253,  347,  401  [2], 

403,580  [10] 
Pickering,  William  H.,  134 
Pickle,  Repr.  J.  J.,  520, 635  [14] 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lake  Shore,  Mich., 

518,522 
Pierce,  Gregory,  87 
Pierce,  Kelley,  87 
Pierce,  S.  Sgt.  Larry  S.,  87 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Larry  S.,  87 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Lillie,  87  n. 
Pierce,  Theresa,  87 
Pierpoint,  Robert  C,  338  [12] 
Pig  War  (1859),  448 
Pinchot,  Giflord,  398 
Pistol  registration  bill,  27 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr, 

536 

Planning-Programing-Budgeting     System, 

129,  620 
Plans  for  Progress  (equal  opportunity  agree- 
ments), 196 
Platinum  stockpiles,  173 
Plato,  257 
Piatt,  Frank  K.,  77 
Pneumonia,  395 

Poage,  Repr.  W.  R.,  398, 403, 428 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  410 

Podgorny,  Nikolai   V.    (Chairman   of  the 
Presidium     of    the     Supreme    Soviet, 
U.S.S.R.),  50 
Point  4  program,  22,  62,  175 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  Calif.,  522 
Poland,  273, 528 

Constitution  of  1791, 200 

International  Media  Guarantee  Program, 

200 
National  and  Christian  millenium,  200 
Relations  with  U.S.,  200, 503,  528 
U.S.  Ambassador  John  A.  Gronouski,  141 
[i2],200,  228,  236  [15],  528 


Polaris  missiles,  26  (p.  56),  310, 387 
Police,  6  (p.  6),  1 16, 491 

District  of  Columbia,  27,  116,  611 
Federal  aid,  487, 598 
Interrogation  of  suspects,  611 
Pay,  27, 526 

See  also  Lav^  enforcement 
Policy    Advisory    Committee,    District    of 

Columbia,  27 
Poliomyelitis,  271, 293, 395, 433 
Polish  Academy  of  Science,  200 
Political  Activity  of  Government  Personnel, 

Commission  on,  499 
Political  contributions,  voluntary  deductions 

for,  6  (p.  7),  241 
Political   philosophy,   the   President's,   395, 

410,  415,  432,  437,  483,  504,  545 
Political  system,  U.S.,  6  (p.  7),  98,  396,  403, 

483,  491,  599  [2] 
Polk,  James  K.,  428 
Poll  tax,  96 

Polls,  public  opinion,  52  [7],  65  [11],  141 

[12],  188  [6],  236  [8],  237,  277  [16], 

320  [14],  401  [10],  417  [i],  428,  607 

[5],  654  [10] 

Pollution  control,  34  (p.  106),  215,  229,  232, 

394-395>  406,  427,  43^,  593,  ^53 
Air,  6  (p.  6),  26  (p.  62),  82,  353,  398,  403, 

485-486,  515,  545 
Chemical      compounds,      environmental, 

280  n. 
Federal  installations,  82 
Great  Lakes,  392-393 
Industrial,  392 
Research,  82 

U.S.-German  cooperation,  88  [9] 
Water,  6  (p.  3),  26  (p.  62),  34  (p.  106), 

82,  91,  215,  229,  232,  334  [2],  353, 

392-393,  39S,  403,  427,  4S1,  485-486, 
518,  545, 574,  630  [4] 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  Federal 

Water,  232 
Pope  John  XXIII,  396 
Pope  Paul  VI,  39, 153 

Vietnam  peace  efforts,  474  [5],  513,  549, 
577  [7],  607  [4, 15] 
Population 

Average  age  in  U.S.,  257,  435 
Growth,  30,  34  (p.  105),  41,  45,  62,  207, 
240,  258,  308,  312,  347,  386,  394,  399, 
413,  428,  433,  478,  550,  608 
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Population — Continued 

Migrations,  235 

National  Capital  Region,  262 

Western  Hemisphere,  386 

World,  22,  420,  428 
Pornographic  literature,  611 
Port  Columbus,  Ohio,  436 
Porter,  William  J.,  141  [10],  188  [3],  214, 

273-274,277  [7,21] 
Portrait  Gallery,  National,  227 
Portugal,  478 

U.S.  Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr., 
277  [2] 
Poseidon  missiles,  26  (p.  56),  642  [8,  20] 
Post  Office  Department,  26  (p.  67),  470 
Post  offices,  beautification  awards,  353 
Postage  stamps,  358,  500 
Postal  services,  10, 150, 336 
Postmaster  General  (Lawrence  F.  O'Brien), 
137,  240,  247  [i,  3,  14],  322,  336,  353, 
358,  470,  500,  504  524  n.,  580  [19],  651 

Letters,  10,  37 
Potofsky,  Jacob  S.,  479 
Potomac  River,  34  (p.  106),  82,  391 
Poverty,  programs  to  combat.  See  Antipov- 

erty  programs 
Powell,  Repr.  Adam  C,  Jr.,  479 
Power  projects,  398 

Columbia  River,  269 

Hydroelectric,  269,  399,  411 

Nuclear,  26  (p.  60),  411 

Pacific  Northwest,  269 
Prayer  breakfast,  Presidential,  78 
Prayer  for  Peace,  Memorial  Day,  proclama- 
tion, 242 
Preacher,  Brooks  C,  58 
Prentice-Hall  International,  Inc.,  144  n. 
Presidency 

Comments  on,  158  [3],  168,  483,  520 

Powers,  88  [17] 

Responsibilities,  236   [3],  273,  277   [15], 
312,  399, 417  [2],  483 
President  of  the  United  States,  Seal  of  the, 

609 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act 

of  1966,  612 
Presidential  prayer  breakfast,  78 
Presidential  Scholars,  Commission  on,  257 
Presidential  Scholars,  remarks  to,  257 
Presidential  Unit  Citations,  20,  616-617,  621 


President's  Advisory  Board  on  Foreign  In- 
telligence, 320  [2] 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Policy,  III,  184,  201,  474 

President's  Award  for  Distinguished  Federal 
Civilian  Service,  25,  266 

President's  Club,  Democratic  Party,  401  [3] 

President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  116,  219,  354,  611, 
656  ^ 

President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  116, 
491,  492  [i],  494  [i],  526,  611,  630  [9] 

President's  Commission  on  the  Patent  Sys- 
tem, 635  [31,637 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests, 140 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity,  196 

President's  Committee  on  Libraries,  424 

President's  Committee  on  Manpower,  iii, 
536 

President's  Committee  on  the  National 
Medal  of  Science,  61  n. 

President's  Committee  on  Traffic  Safety,  98 

President's  Council  on  Recreation  and  Nat- 
ural Beauty,  202,  653 

"President's  Country"  television  program, 
270 

President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  62, 
82,  279-280, 326 

President's  Task  Force  on  Career  Advance- 
ment, 404 

Press 

Comments  on,  477  [2,  3,  5],  502 

Freedom  of,  338  [18] 

Remarks  to,  154,  214,  298,  383,  407,  517, 

626 
See  also  News  conferences 

Press  Association,  International  Labor,  237 

Prettyman,  Judge  E.  Barrett,  13,  97  n.,  113  n. 

Price,  Mrs.  Margaret,  403, 431 

Price  Index,  Consumer,  88  [22],  185,  336, 
373  [6],  401  [2],  403 

Prices,  312,  346,  444,  445  [5],  474  [3],  596 
Increase,  155,  158  [7],  201,  236  [8],  240, 

34%  371.  373  [3-4.  13.  17].  399.  401 
[2],  403,  412-413,  415,  428,  437,  444, 
492  [5],  504,  512,  515,  577  [10] 
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Prices — Continued 

Retail,  155 

Stability,  34  (pp.  100,  103,  109),  108,  iii, 
140,  201,  312,  333,  336,  373  [3,  13], 
399,444,577  [10],  635  [18] 

Wage-price  policy,  8  [15],  34  (pp.  96, 
109),  44,  88  [20],  108-109,  ^4^?  ^4^ 
[3-4].  155.  201,  333,  334  [2,  7],  336, 
347.  373  [3.  8.  II.  13.  17].  403.  473. 
474  [20] 

Wholesale,  34  (p.  loi),  155,  201,  347,  494 

.  [i],577[io] 

United  Kingdom,  359  n. 

See  also  specific  commodities 
Prince,  Don,  228 
Princeton  University,  216 
Prisoners,  civilian 

Occupational  training,  iii,  116, 588 

Rehabilitation,  1 16, 491, 526 

Work  release  program,  463 
Prisoners  of  war,  Vietnam  conflict,  54,  338 
[1,4-5, 17],  549 

Geneva  accords,  6   (p.   11),  54,  65  ftn. 

(P-  177).  338  [i],  549 

Prisons,  Bureau  of,  463,  633 

Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid,  Advisory 
Committee  on,  41 

Private  organizations,  participation  in  Fed- 
eral programs,  1 1, 223, 277  [  i  ] 

Privileged  information,  316 

Proclamations 

Columbus  Day,  478 
List,  Appendix  B.,  p.  1489 
Memorial  Day,  Prayer  for  Peace,  242 
National  ZIP  Code  Week,  470 
Pearl  Harbor  Day,  634 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1966,  534 
Truman,  Harry  S.,  birthday,  212 
Youth  for  Natural  Beauty  and  Conserva- 
tion Year,  653 

Procurement,  Federal,  104,  159,  396,  464 

Production 

Agricultural,  26  (p.  59),  62,  281,  355,  461, 

550 
Consumer  goods,  34  (p.  10 1) 
Defense,  320  [7] 


Production — Continued 

Increase,  347, 444 

Industrial,  34  (p.  96),  155 

Steel,  206 

Wheat,  62,311,608 
Professional     Training     and     Cooperation 

Amendments,  proposed,  307 
Profits,  401  [2],  431,  444,  654  [5] 

Corporate,  17,  34  (p.  96),  155,  199,  347, 

444 
Increase,  237,  401  [2],  403,  412,  415,  428, 

432,  437 
Project  Head  Start,  26  (p.  63),  45,  77,  95, 
III,  171  n.,  189,  299,  385  n.,  509,  524, 

. 533. 594 
Project  Mohole,  229, 401  [3] 
Property  disposal.  Federal,  464 
Prouty,  Sen.  Winston  L.,  396-399 
Prouty,  Mrs.  Winston  L.,  397-398 
Proverbs,  Book  of,  189 

Providence,  R.I.,  housing  projects,  277  [i] 
Psalms,  Book  of,  392 
Psychiatric  research,  293 
Public  Affairs,  National  Institute  of,  129  n. 
Public  debt,  26  (pp.  55,  65),  236  [11] 
Public  Health  Association,  American,  185  n. 
Public  Health  Service,  22,  45,  95,  292,  462, 
524 

Alcoholism  research  center,  95 

Reorganization,  190,  292 
Public  housing,  26  (p.  61),  223,  236  [13], 

237.428,439 
Public    opinion    polls.     See    Polls,    public 

opinion 
Pubhc  Roads,  Bureau  of,  98 
Public  Vi^orks,  26  (p.  60),  122  [2],  182,  416, 

494  [7] 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  III,  250, 352 

Publishers  of  obscene  literature,  611 

Pucinski,  Repr.  Roman  C,  228 

Puerto  Rico,  157, 372 

Puerto  Rico,  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of,  372 

Pulaski,  Casimir,  120, 528 

Pulliam,  Eugene  C,  347 
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Punta  del  Este,  Charter  of,  125,  177,  254, 

386 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  576 

Qantas  Airways,  64 
Quayle  poll,  320  [  14] 
Quigley,  James  M.,  88  [4],  428 

Raborn,  Vice  Adm.  William  F.,  Jr.,  310,  387, 
410-41 I 
See  also  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Di- 
rector 
Raborn,  Mrs.  William  F.,  Jr.,  387 
Racial  and  religious  discrimination,  320  [17] 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  International 

Union  of  Electrical,  496 
Radio     and     Television     Service,     Armed 

Forces,  648 
Rahman,  Abdul  (Prime  Minister  of  Malay- 
sia), 559  n.,  560  n. 
Railroads,  98 
Freight  car  shortage,  240 
Rapid  transit  systems,  27,  68,  84,  240,  262, 

353. 442 
RaiWay  Labor  Act,  322 
Rampton,  Gov.  Calvin  L.,  255,  410-41 1,  413, 

491  n., 492  [i] 
Rand  Development  Corp.,  392 
Randall,  K.  A.  (Chairman,  Federal  Deposit 

Insurance  Corporation),  473 
Randolph,  A.  Philip,  248, 407, 408  n. 
Randolph,  Sen.  Jennings,  151,  426-427,  505 
Ranger  spacecraft,  40,  249 
Ransom,  Harry  Huntt,  363,  424  n.,  635  [3], 

637 
Rav^  materials,  34  (p.  100) 
Rayburn,  Sam,  271,  273,  306,  353,  395,  416, 

433.  509.  512,  516  [9] 
Reactor   Testing    Station,   National,    Arco, 

Idaho,  411 
Reactors,  nuclear,  48  n. 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation,  306  n. 
Reagan,  Ronald,  577  [13],  599  [3] 
Real  Estate  Boards,  National  Association  of, 

158  [10] 
Real  estate  taxes,  30 
Reams,  Frazier,  Jr.,  434-437 


Recessions,  34  (p.  97),  108,  115,  155,  635 
[18] 

Reconstruction  and  Development,  Interna- 
tional Bank  for,  41,  94,  125,  152-154, 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  220  n. 

Records  Center,  Federal,  58  n. 

Recreation  Advisory  Council,  202 

Recreation  Department,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 27 

Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty,  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  on,  202,  653 

Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty,  President's 
Council  on,  202,  653 

Recreation  and  Park  Association,  National, 

Recreation  programs  and  facilities,  82,  105, 
398, 427, 545, 595 
Children,  105,394 
Construction,  398,  515, 520 
Federal  aid,  26  (p.  60),  27,  351-352,  398, 

518 

Seashore,  26  (p.  60) 

Urban,  26  (p.  61),  373  [15],  398 
Red  Cross,  American  National,  92,  476 
Red  Cross,  International  Committee  of  the, 

338  [i].549. 
Red  Cross  Societies,  League  of,  549 
Redevelopment  Land   Agency,  District  of 

Columbia,  457 
Redv^ood  forests,  California,  8  [9] 
Redwood  National  Park,  Calif.,  26  (p.  60), 

82 
Reed,  Gov.  John  H.,  121  [i,  5,  6],  124  [1-3, 

7-8,  10],  320  [i],  397-399,  491  n.,  492 

[i,  10] 
Reedy,  George  E.,  Jr.,  315  n. 
Regulatory  agencies,  powers,  34  (p.  108) 
Rehabilitation,  physical,  588 
Rehabilitadon    of    the    Handicapped,    Na- 
tional   Commission    on    Architectural 

Barriers  to,  192 
Reischauer,  Edwin  O.,  154 
Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  328  n. 
Reminiscences,  the  President's 

Boyhood  experiences,  232,  273,  417  [2], 
543.  564 
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Reminiscences,   the  President's — Continued 
College  days,  417  [2],  589 
Congressional  service,  353 
Depression,  410 
Election  campaigns,  221,  399,  410,  504, 

512,  520 
Employment,  early,  509 
Wedding  and  wedding  trip,  160,  174-176 
Forebears,  351,  417  [2] 
Former  Presidents,  associations,  400,  417 

[2] 

Government  service,  193 

Mexican  families,  associations,  176 

National  Youth  Administration,  500 

Parents,  168,  176,  417  [2,  4] 

Public  life,  early,  155,  168,  232,  361,  388, 

415-416,  417  [2],  433,  439,  479 
Schooling,  455 
Teaching  experiences,  223,  417  [2],  455, 

508,  589 
Visits  abroad 

Australia, 516  [i] 

Germany,  482 

India,  149 

New  Zealand,  516  [1  ],  540 

Senegal,  488 

Thailand,  554,  557 
World  War  II  service,  345,  538-540,  546- 

547>.  568 

Renegotiation  Act  extension,  313 

Rent  supplements,  6  (p.  6),  26  (p.  61),  30, 
Gy,  158  [10],  168,  223,  236  [13],  253, 
277  ftn.  (p.  625),  344,  373  [15],  394, 

403..  417  [3]»  436,  439>  525 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  267,  302 
Reorganization  plans 

Community  Relations   Service   (No.   i), 

59~6o 
Nadonal  Capital  Regional  Planning  Coun- 
cil (No.  5),  302 
National  Zoological  Park  (No.  4),  267 
Public  Health  Service  (No.  3),  190 
Water  pollution  control  (No.  2),  91 
Reports  to  the  Congress 
List,  Appendix  C,  p.  1494 
See  also  Congress,   reports  to,  messages 
transmitting 
Reports  to  the  President 
Agriculture,  Secretary  of,  Forest  Service, 

376 


Reports  to  the  President—Continued 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  34  (p.  103) 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Secre- 
tary of,  rent  supplements,  344 
Labor,  Secretary  of,  Government  safety 

program,  75 
Layton,  John  B,,  crime  in  the  District  of 

Columbia,  219 
Mansfield,  Sen.  Mike,  Vietnam  conflict. 

National  Commission  on  Community 
Health  Services,  185 

President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  354 

President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
326 

Summer  domestic  programs,  171 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, 6 (p. 5) 

Vice  President,  Dominican  Republic,  320 

Westmoreland,  Gen.  WiUiam  C,  Vietnam 

conflict,  383 
White    House    Conference    "To    Fulfill 

These  Rights,"  408 
See  also  Congress,  reports  to,  messages 
transmitting 
"Republican  Approach  to  the  Needs  of  the 

Aging,  A,"  509 
Republican   Coordinating   Committee,   501 

Republican  National  Committee,  "A  Repub- 
lican Approach  to   the  Needs  of  the 
Aging,"  509 
Republican  Party,  459,  504,  510,  516   [6], 
599  [2,  3],  610  [13] 

Great  Society  programs,  support,  628  [2] 

Record  in  Congress,  504,  510,  610  [6] 

Vietnam  conflict  criticism,  474  [4] 
Research 

Administrative  systems,  98 

Agricultural,  62,  441,  550 

Alcoholism,  95 

Animals,  humane  treatment,  395,  402 

Biomedical,  293 

Crime,  526 

Education,  45, 319 

Food  production,  461 

Health,  95,  189,  293,  403 

Highway  safety,  98,  187, 449 
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Research — Continued 
Malnutrition,  45 
Medical,  45,  95,  156,  185,  271,  273,  293, 

353.395,403.483.495 

Mental  health,  95, 395 

Military,  26  (p.  57) 

Oceanic,  229,  326, 461 

Pollution  control,  82 

Psychiatric,  293 

Scientific,  38,  79,  iii,  222,  326,  402 

Ship  design,  98 

Space.  See  Space  research  and  explora- 
tion 

Transportation,  26  (p.  61),  98 

Water  resources,  138 

Weather.    See    Weather    prediction    and 
control 
Reserve  Board.    See  Federal  Reserve  System 
Reserve  forces,  65  [14],  124  [9],  324,  521 
Reserve  System.     See  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem 
Resignations 

Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  474  [17] 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  member,  277 

[5] 

Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Director,  277 

[5.14] 

Commerce,  Department  of,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary and  Director  of  Economic  De- 
velopment, 501  [i] 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 
member,  277  [5] 

Justice,  Department  of,  Attorney  General, 

474  [17] 
State,   Department   of,   Under   Secretary, 

474  [17] 
Treasury,   Department   of   the.   Assistant 

Secretary  (International  Affairs),  277 

[5] 

White  House  staff,  member,  186 
Resnick,  Harry,  395  n. 
Resnick,  Repr.  Joseph  Y.,  394-395 
Resor,  Stanley  R.,  183, 288 
Retail  prices,  155 
Retail  sales,  141  [3] 
Retirement,  Government  employees,  26  (p. 

56),  108-109 
Retirement  Systems,  Cabinet  Committee  on 

Federal  Staff,  108 
Reuss,  Repr.  Henry  S.,  442 


Reuters  News  Agency  (United  Kingdom), 

188  [i] 
Reuther,  Victor  G,,  210  n. 
Reuther,  Walter  P.,  158  [3],  235,  373  [8], 

431. 435.437 

Revenue  Act  of  1962,  26  (p.  52) 

Revenue  Act  of  1964,  26  (p.  50),  34  (p.  99) 

Revenues,  Federal,  6  (p.  4),  26  (pp.  49,  52- 
54).  34  (P- 98).  121  [9],  628  [5] 

Reynolds,  Frank,  622 

Reynolds,  James  L.,  322 

Rhee,  Hyo  Sang,  562,  564  n. 

Rhee,  Mrs.  Hyo  Sang,  562 

Rheumatic  fever  prophylaxis  program,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  27 

Rhode  Island,  Gov.  John  H.  Chafee,  396- 
397,494  [1,2] 

Rhode  Island,  University  of,  396 

Rhodes,  Repr.  George  M.,  428 

Rhodes,  Gov.  James  A.,  122  [i,  2],  124  [2, 
4,  8, 10],  434,  599  [3] 

Rhodes,  Robert,  397 

Rhodesia,  Southern,  243 

Rhodium  stockpiles,  218 

Ribicoff,  Sen.  Abraham  A.,  290 

Rice,  62,  355 

Rice  Research  Institute,  International,  459, 

550 
Rice  Year,  International,  62 
Rich,  Robert  F.,  65  [  i  ],  1 13 
Richardson,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    S., 

532 
Riddleberger,  James  W.,  272 
Rielly,  John  E.,  85 
Rifkind,  Simon  H.,  635  [3],  637 
Riley,  Paul  H.,  198  n. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Economic  and   Social  Act 

of,  125,  177,386 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  inter- American  conference, 

Rio  Grande,  467-468, 597,  630  [2],  640 

Riots,  373  [15 1,484, 501  [12] 

Ripley,   S.   Dillon   (Secretary,   Smithsonian 

Institution),  90,  193,  226  n. 
Ritchie,  A.  Edgar,  644  n. 
Rivers,  Repr.  L.  Mendel,  218, 283,  572 
Rivers,  Repr.  Ralph  J.,  567-569 
Rivers  and  harbors  development,  6  (p.  3), 

82, 98, 393. 
See  also  specific  rivers 
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Rivers  System,  National  Wild,  82 
Robertson,  Sen.  A.  Willis,  231,  442,  451, 

473 
Rockefeller,  Laurance  S.,  202, 500,  518 

Rockefeller,  Mrs.  Laurance  S.,  518 

Rockefeller,  Gov.  Nelson  A.,  122  [i,  2], 
392,394,417  [5],  494  [1,2,6] 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  550-55 1 

Rocky  Mountain  Dental  Products  Co.,  144  n. 

Rodino,  Repr.  Peter  W.,  Jr.,  504 

Rogers,  Repr.  Byron  G.,  410, 413-414 

Rogers,  Stephen,  394 

Rogers,  Will,  221 

Rogovin,  Mitchell,  88  [5] 

Rolvaag,  Gov.  Karl  F.,  491  n.,  492,  [i,  10], 
650  n. 

Roman,  Repr.  Daniel  J.,  228 

Romney,  Gov.  George  W.,  431,  491  n.,  492 
[1,7,  10],  599  [3] 

Romualdez,  Benjamin,  550 

Rooney,  Repr.  John  }.,  5 1 1 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  35,  62,  86,  100,  119, 
125,  158,  168,  216,  223,  228,  273,  284, 
285,  351.  392,  395.  399-400,  414.  417 
[2,  7]'  433.  439.  478,  503.  509-515.  51^ 
[i],  518,  520,  542,  568,  599  [3],  634, 
650  [13] 

Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.,  299 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  325,  353,  392,  398,  417 
[7,  9],  612 

Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park, 
New  Brunswick,  Canada,  448 

Rose,  William  Gumming,  652  n. 

Rosen,  Joseph,  210  n. 

Rosenbush,  Mervin,  472 

Rosenthal,  Repr.  Benjamin  S.,  510 

Rosenthal,  Jacob,  289  n. 

Rosh  Hashanah,  405 

Ross,  William,  12 

Rostenkowski,  Repr.  Dan,  228 

Rostow,  Eugene  V.,  474  [17] 

Rostow,  Walt  W.,  158  [2,  6],  214,  236  [i], 
247  [i,  8],  277^[5l,  320  [i],  370,  50T 
[i],  521,  566,  622,  626,  642  [4,  6] 

Rous,  Dr.  Francis  Peyton,  61  n. 

Roush,  Repr.  J.  Edward,  579 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  35 

Rowan,  Carl  T,,  248 

Rowlett,  Frank  Byron,  99 

Royal,  Darrell,  7 


Rubber  stockpiles,  390 
Rubey,  Dr.  William  Walden,  61  n. 
Rubin,  Bishop  Ladislaus,  528 
Rudder,  Gen.  James  E.,  141  [10,  11] 
Rudolph,  Wilma,  385  n. 
Rural  areas,  26  (p.  59),  34  (p.  100),  428, 
441,  584 

Beautification  programs,  500 

Development,  6  (p.  5),  28-29,  594"595 

Education,  6  (p.  5),  28-29 

Electrification,  228,  258,  382,  398,  427,  564 

Employment,  26  (p.  59),  428 

Health  programs,  6  (p.  5) 

Housing,  28-29 

Income,  28-29 

Loans,  584 

Medical  care  facilities,  28-29 

Message  to  Congress,  28 

Water  resources,  398,  403,  428 
Rural    Community    Development    Service, 

28,  III 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  Na- 
tional, 258 
Pvural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  398,  403 
Rural   Electrification   Administration,   258, 

273 
Rural  Poverty,  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on,  28 
Rusk,  Dean.  See  State,  Secretary  of 
Rusk,  Mrs.  Dean,  176 
Rusk,  Dr.  Howard,  166, 433 
Russell,  Sen.  Richard  B.,  52  [3],  88  [17], 

218,283,445  [16],  470,  572 
Russellville,  Ky.,  351 
Ruthenium  stockpiles,  218 
Ruttenberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.,  275 
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Statements  by  the  President — Continued 
Fiscal  policy,  445  [  i  ],  477  [2] 
Food  marketing  report,  294 
Food  stamp  program,  245 
Frei,  President  Eduardo,  visit,  649 
Gemini  space  flights 

Final  flight,  618 

No.  8,  safe  return,  135 
General  Electric  Co.,  labor  dispute,  496 
Germany,  pollution  control,  88  [9] 
Government  employees 

Executive  assignments,  619 

Mission  SAFETY-70,  75,  291 
Government  services,  88  [12] 
Green,  Theodore  Francis,  death,  230 
Guatemala,  presidential  inauguration,  277 

[6] 
Gursel,  President  Cemal,  return  to  Tur- 
key, 146 
Handicapped  children,  task  force,  317 
Health    Manpov^er,    National    Advisory 

Commission  on,  208,  301 
Health  manpower  shortage,  490 
Herter,  Christian  A,,  death,  655 
Highway  safety,  Labor  Day  weekend,  423 
Flousing 

Low  income,  277  [  i  ] 
Mortgages,  642  [3] 
India,  food  shortage,  52  [  i  ] 
Interest  rates,  419 

International  Labor  Organization,  Con- 
vention 122,  employment  policy,  250 
Labor  Day,  429 

Lake  Barkley  State  Park,  Ky.,  352 
Law  enforcement  and  crime,  117,  491 
Lawrence,  David  L.,  death,  623 
Libraries,  President's  Committee  on,  424 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  anniversary  of  birth, 

66 
Manila  Conference,  516  [  i  ] 
Medal  of  Science  recipients,  652 
Medical  research,  293 
Medicare  program,  inauguration,  309 
Model  cities  program,  207,  297,  356 
Moyers,  James  H.,  death,  465 
Nimitz,  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.,  death,  80 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  163 
Northeast  drought,  391 


Statements  by  the  President — Continued 
Nuclear  fuel  reprocessing,  179 
On-the-job  training,  422 
Patent  system  report,  637 
Peace    Corps,    school-to-school    program, 

332 
Puerto  Rico,  report  on  status  of,  372 
Reorganization  plans 

Bureau  of  Prisons,  633 

Community  Relations  Service,  60 

Public  Health  Service,  292 
Rosh  Flashanah,  405 
Savings  bonds,  interest  rates,  72 
Screwworm  eradication,  Mexico,  357 
Selective  Service,  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on,  315 
Shastri,  Lai  Bahadur,  death,  5 
Space  exploration  treaty,  209,  643 
Stockpile  disposal  program,  390 
Summer  domestic  programs,  report,  171 
Summer  schools  for  children,  632 
Surgery,  plans  to  undergo,  575 
Surveyor  I 

Lunar  photographs,  260 

Moon  landing,  249 
Thomas,  Repr.  Albert,  death,  71 
Traffic  safety  bill.  Senate  approval,  290 
Truman,  Harry  S.,  interest  rate  remarks, 

response,  419 
Uranium,  peaceful  uses,  48 
Urban  programs,  coordination,  380 
Vietnam 

Agricultural  Advisory  Corps,  331 

Bombing  of  the  North,  39 

Development,  274, 320  [  i  ] 

Health  and  education  task  force,  106 

Honolulu  conference,  52  [2] 

Military  situation,  277  [7] 

Pacification  programs,  274 

Political  situation,  236  [  i  ] 
Voter  participation  in  election,  585 
Walker,  Joseph  A.,  death,  259 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 

215 
Water  resource  conservation,  393 
Wheat 

Acreage  allotments,  203 

Surplus  reduction,  281 
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Statements  by  the  President — Continued 
White  backlash,  580  [20] 
White    House    Conference    "To    Fulfill 

These  Rights,"  88  [10],  408 
World  Meteorological  Day,  143 
Youth  Opportunity  Campaign,  172 
See  also  Joint  statements  with  leaders  of 
foreign  governments;  Legislation,  re- 
marks or  statements  upon  approval 
States 

Civil  rights  enforcement,  6  (p.  3) 
Creative  federalism,  34  (p.  98),  416,  606, 

607  [i] 
Democratic  Party  strength,  610  [13] 
Educational  facilities,  650  [  1 1  ] 
Employees,  34  (p.  98),  89,  iii,  216,  499 
Federal  tax  revenue  sharing,  121  [9],  635 

[19] 

Governors.  See  Governors 

Health  services,  95 

Interstate  business,  taxes,  121  [3] 

Laborlaw^s,  6  (p.  5) 

Legislative  leaders  conference,  273 

Northeastern 

Drought,  391,  427 

Water  resources,  393 
Revenue,  34  (p.  99)^ 
Southern,  voter  registration,  66 
Spending  control,  124  [16],  492  [10],  494 

[9] 

Taxes,  State  and  local,  121  [3] 

Western,     Democratic     conference,     417 
[11],  418 

See  also  Federal-State-local  governmental 
responsibilities;  specific  States 
Statistics,  crime,  487, 491 
Stay-in-School  Campaign,  385 
Steadman,  Martin,  512 
Steam  bill,  geothermal,  614 
Steed,  Repr.  Tom,  410,  413,  415-416 
Steel,  141  [51,206,373  [4] 
Steel  industry,  373  [8] 
Steele,  John,  338  [5] 
Steinbeck,  John,  350, 445  [25] 
Steingut,  Stanley,  511 
Stennis,  Sen.  John,  188  [11],  516  [9] 
Sterling,  J.  E.  Wallace,  257  n. 
Sternberg,  Maj.  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Ben,  348 
Stevens,  Col.  Francis,  328,  345,  547 
Stevens,  Capt.  Francis  R.,  Jr.,  328,  345,  547 


Stevens,  Roger  L.,  226  n. 

Stevenson,  Adlai  E.,  504 

Stevenson,  Adlai,  III,  228 

Stever,  Dr.  Horton  Guyford,  637  n. 

Stewart,  Dr.  William  H.,  95,  190,  271,  292- 

293, 298, 301 
Stock  market,  445  [15],  501  [7] 
Stock  prices,  141  [5] 

Stockpiles  of  strategic  and  critical  materials, 
26  (p.  64),  34  (p.  103),  48,  139,  145, 
173,  206,  218,  283,  390,  572,  635  [2,  7, 
15,  20],  636 
See  also  specific  materials 
Stoltenberg,  Gerhard,  486 
Strassburg,  Bernard,  198  n. 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 

Act,  635  [21,636 
Strategic  materials.  See  Stockpiles  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials 
Stratton,  Repr.  Samuel  S.,  394-395 
Straus,  Michael  W.,  232 
Strikes.  See  Labor  disputes 
Stroke,  95,  156,  189,  395,  403,  436,  515 
Stubblefield,  Repr.  Frank  A.,  348 
Students 

American  Field  Service,  339 

Civic  responsibilities,  388 

Dropouts,  95,  III,  317,  385,  392,  580  [7], 

589 
Employment,  26  (p.  68),  105,  171 
Exchange  programs,  45,  177,  545,  557 
Foreign,  243,  312 

Loans,  3,  26  (p.  63),  95,  iii,  189,  265,  392 
Lyndon   B.   Johnson   Australian   Science 

Scholars,  545-546 
Senate  Youth  Program,  35 
Sioux   City,   Iowa,   sponsorship  of  com- 
memorative stamp,  358 
Summer  trainee  program,  iii,  172 
Work-study  programs,  95,  iii,  172,  189 
Students,    Advisory    Council    on    Insured 

Loans  to,  3 
Submarines,  missile  equipped,  387 
Subsidies,  Federal,  98,  193 
Suflridge,  James  A.,  315  n,,  431,  435,  437 
Sugar  imports,  125 
Sullivan,  John  L.,  397 
Summer  domestic  programs,  task  force,  105, 

171-172 
Summer  schools  for  children,  632 
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Summer  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign,  172, 

385 
Summersville,  W.  Va.,  427 

Mayor  William  S.  Bryant,  427 
Summersville  Dam,  W.  Va.,  dedication,  427 
Supersonic  civil  transport,  6  (pp.  6,  7),  26 

(pp.  56, 61),  98, 654  [12] 
Supplemental  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 

1966,  18  n. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  216, 

235.  501  [13] 
Surface-to-air  missiles  (SAM),  642  [14] 
Surgery,  the  President's,  575,  577  [i,  4],  580 
[2,  17],  599  [4],  610  [i,  7] 
Vice  President's  responsibilities,  610  [i] 
Surpluses.  See  specific  commodity 
Surveyor  I  spacecraft,  249,  260,  371 
Survivors  insurance,  453 
Suspects,  interrogation  of  criminal,  61 1 
Sutphin,  Robert  F.,  246 
Suw^on,  Korea,  564 
Sv^^earing-in  ceremonies 

Agency   for  International   Development, 

Administrator,  368 
Atomic   Energy   Commission,   members, 

361 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Director,  310 
Community  Relations  Service,  Director, 

51 
Comptroller  General,  113 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  member, 

44 
Emergency  Planning,  OiEce  of.  Director, 

145 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, Chairman,  475 

Federal  Povi^er  Commission,  Chairman,  97 

Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, member,  115 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  De- 
partment of.  Secretary  and  Under 
Secretary,  13 

Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of,  193 

Labor,  Department  of,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Manpower  and  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator, 275 

Peace  Corps,  Director,  93 


Swearing-in  ceremonies — Continued 
Small  Business  Administrator,  231 
State,  Department  of.  Under  Secretary, 

498  ^ 
Humanities,   National   Council   on   the, 

Chairman  and  members,  10 1 
Humanities,  National  Endowment  for  the, 
Chairman,  327 

Sweeney,  John  L.,  122  [2],  425 

Swidler,  Joseph  C,  Jr.,  97 

Swift,  Jonathan,  482 

Switzer,  Mary  E.,  192  n.,  198  n. 

Sydney,  Australia,  544-545 

Sydney,  University  of,  545 

Sydney  (Australia)  Morning  World,  545 

Symington,  Sen.  Stuart,  22,  218,  283,  572 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  393-394 
Mayor  William  Walsh,  394 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  University,  394 

Szymanski,  Frank  Stanley,  315  n. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Mayor  Harold  M.  ToUef- 

son, 536 
Tae-an    Myun    agriculture    demonstration 

center,  Suwon,  Korea,  564 
Taft,  Robert  A.,  88  [17],  628  [13] 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  See  Labor  Management 

Relations  Act 
Tafuna  International  Airport,  Pago  Pago, 

American  Samoa,  537 
Taiwan.  See  Formosa 
Talent  for  America's  Progress  (Operation 

TAP),  619 
Tape,  Gerald  F.,  277  [5] 
Tariff  Commission,  United  States,  43 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  43, 600 
Tarififs 

Educational  materials,  45 
Scientific  instruments,  601 
Watches  and  clocks,  600 
Yarns,  textured,  43 
See  also  Trade,  international 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreement  on, 

Kennedy  Round  negotiations,  34   (p. 

104),  471,  486,  503 
Tashkent   conference,   India-Pakistan,   247 

ftn.  (p.  567) 
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Tashkent  Declaration,  41, 152 

Task  forces,  governmental 

Career  advancement,  Federal,  404 
Education,  95 

Flood  control  policy,  Federal,  374 
Handicapped  children  and  child  develop- 
ment, 317 
Social  workers,  manpov^er,  95 
Summer  domestic  programs,  105,  171 
Vietnam  health  and  education,  106,  141 

ftn.  (p.  347) 
Youth  opportunity,  385 

Tasman,  Abel  Janszoon,  538 

Taussig,  Dr.  Helen  B.,  49 

Tawes,  Gov.  J.  Millard,  122  [i,  2],  494  [1-2, 

Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966,  17  n.,  132,  654 

[6] 

Taxation  and  Development  Standards,  Com- 
mission on  Codes,  Zoning,  394 

Taxes,  8  [14,  18],  17,  26  (pp.  48,  52),  96, 
100,  no,  155,  444,  494  [2],  501  [7] 
Automobile,  6  (p.  5),  8  [14],  17,  26  (pp. 

.49.  52),  155 
Aviation,  26  (p.  54) 
Business,  121  [3],  444,  445  [21],  596,  631, 

642  [6],  654  [6] 
Collection,  6  (p.  5),  26  (p.  52) 
Corporate,  6  (p.  5),  17,  26  (pp.  49,  52), 

34  (P-  102),  124  [13],  155,  444,  445 

[9]    . 
Depreciation  allov^ances,  26  (p.  52),  444, 

445  [4.  7.  14.  22],  451,  596 

District  of  Columbia,  27 

Excise.  See  Excise  taxes 

Federal-State  revenue  sharing,  121  [9], 
635  [19] 

Foreign  investments  in  U.S.,  607  [14],  612 

Income.  See  Income  taxes 

Increase,  27,  88  [22],  121  [10],  155, 158  [4, 
9],  201,  236  [12],  247  [16],  277  [8], 
334  [8],  415.  445  [%  20-21],  474 
[i],  494  [16],  501  [20],  516  [9], 
577  [14].  578  [3L  610  [11],  628  [5], 
630  [5\^35  [121,642  [6], 654  [6, 11] 

Investment  incentive  plan,  26  (p.  52),  34 
(p.  104),  444,  445  [4,  6,  22],  473,  492 
[i],  494  [2],  596,  631,  642  [6],  654 

[6] 
Legislation,  26  (p.  49),  141  [3],  473 


Taxes — Continued 
Medicare,  155,  444 
Military  personnel,  389,  571 
Payroll,  26  (p.  53) 

Political  contributions,  voluntary  deduc- 
tions, 6  (p.  7),  241 
Poll,  96 

Private  foundations,  34  (p.  107) 
Real  estate,  30 
Reduction  and  reform,  6  (p.  5),  8  [14], 

26  (p.  52),  34  (PP-  100.  io7)»  324 
Revenues,  26  (p.  50),  520,  577  [14],  635 

.[5-6]    . 
Social  security,  26  (p.  53),  34  (p.  102), 

155.  444 
State  and  local,  121  [3] 
Surtax,  proposed,  635  [18] 
Trust  fund,  26  (50) 
Withholding,  34  (p.  102) 
Taylor,  H.  Ralph,  207  n. 
Taylor,  Hobart,  Jr.,  248  n.,  431 
Taylor,  Hobart,  III,  477  [2] 
Taylor,  Gen.  Maxw^ell  D.,  65  [6],  124  [2], 

482  n. 
Taylor,  Bishop  Prince  Albert,  Jr.,  504 
Tchaikovsky  International  Music  Competi- 
tion winners,  440 
Teachers,  26  (p.  64) 
Employment,  105 
Exchange  programs,  45,  406 
Shortages,  27,  89,  216,  347 
Summer  Teaching  Corps,  45 
Teacher     Corps.    See     National     Teacher 

Corps 
Teacher  of  the  Year  Award,  165 
Teaching  aids,  import  tariffs,  601 
Teague,  Repr.  Olin  E.,  100,  495,  505 
Technical  assistance  to  developing  nations, 
6  (pp.  3,  8),  II,  22,  26  (pp.  58,  60),  34 
(p.  105),  41,  45,  54,  62,  77,  243,  331,  420 
See  also  Economic  assistance;  Foreign  as- 
sistance; Military,  U.S.;  specific  coun- 
tries 
Technological  progress,  258,  306,  337,  462, 

486 
Technology,    Automation,    and    Economic 
Progress,    National    Commission    on, 
III,  258 
Technology,   Federal   Council   for   Science 
and,  222 
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Tej era-Paris,  Enrique,  366 
Telephones 
Excise  taxes,  6  (p.  5),  8  [14],  17,  26  (pp. 

49>  52),  155 
U.S. -Venezuela  submarine  cable,  366 
Television,  27, 403, 629 
Addresses.    See  Messages  to  the  American 

people 
President's  use,  52  [4] 
"The  President's  Country"  program,  270 
"Today"  program,  295 
Television    Service,   Armed   Forces    Radio 

and,  648 
Tennessee,  320  [14],  391 
Gov.  Frank  G.  Clement,  122  [i,  2],  494 
[i,2],599ftn.  (p.  1358) 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  49,  233,  351- 

352,  374.  382,  5091  5y8.  520 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  233 
Tenzer,  Repr.  Herbert,  510,  512 
Teran,  Jose  Fernandez,  639 
Ter  Horst,  J.  F.,  338  [4] 
Terry,  Gov.  Charles  L.,  jr.,  427-428,  515 
Terry,  Luther  L.,  315  n. 
Texas,  320  [14],  401  [7],  427-428 
Chamizal  boundary  and  highway,  177, 597 
Gov.  John  B.  Connally,  121  [i],  277  [6], 
415-416,  417  [3],  520,  630  [2],  635 
[14],  638-639,  641,  650  n. 
Texas,  University  of,  mass  shooting  at,  363- 

364 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  144  n. 
Textile  industry,  516  [15] 
Thailand,  41, 133, 516  [i],  554-555,  557-55^ 
Bases,  U.S.,  401  [13] 
King  Bhumibol  Adulyadej,  554  n.,  555  n., 

.   557  n.,  558  n. 
Prime    Minister    Thanom    Kittikachorn, 

549..55t  557  n- 
Queen  Sirikit,  554  n.,  558  n. 

Vietnam  assistance,  555,  557 

Visit,  554,  555,  557-558 
Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation,  534 
"The  President's   Country"  television  pro- 
gram, 270 
Thieu,  Chief  of  State.    See  Nguyen  Van 

Thieu 
"This  America,"  prologue  and  epilogue,  497 
Thomas,  Repr.  Albert,  71, 134 
Thomas,  Helen,  455 


Thompson,  Repr.  Frank,  Jr.,  504 
Thompson,  Llewellyn  E.,  501  [i] 
Thomson,  George,  506 
Thoreau,  Henry  David,  116,  202 
Thorium  stockpiles,  218 
Thornton,  Charles,  637  n. 
Thurmond,  Sen.  Strom,  516  [9] 
Tire  safety,  98,  449,  576 
Titan  launch  vehicle,  625 
Tobacco  shipments  to  India,  153-154 
Tobin,  Austin  J.,  517 
Tobriner,  Walter  N.,  162,  646 
"Today"  television  program,  295 
Todd,  Repr.  Paul  H.,  Jr.,  431-433 
Todd,  Mrs.  Paul  H.,  Jr.,  432 
ToUefson,  Harold  M.,  536 
Toly,  Caroline,  257 
Toly,  Lucille,  257 
Toly,  Michael  T.,  257 
Tonkin,  Gulf  of,  94 

Resolution,  88  [17] 
Toxicological  information,  279-280,  307 
"Toxicological  Information,  Handling  of," 
President's  foreword  to  report  on,  279 
Tower,  Sen.  John  G.,  635  [14] 
Townsend,  Lynn  Alfred,  240 
Townsville,  Australia,  547, 570 

Mayor  A.  J.  Smith,  547 
Toy  safety,  140,  576 

Trade,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and, 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations,  471,  486, 
503 
Trade,  international,  6  (p.  9),  34  (p.  103), 
94,  444,  471 
Cuba,  U.S.  opposition,  608 
Developing  nations,  34  (p.  104) 
GATT  negotiations,  Kennedy  Round,  34 

(p.  104),  471,  486,  503 
Latin  America,  125,  254 
North  Vietnam,  U.S.  opposition,  441,  608 
Nuclear  materials,  32 
Trade  agreements  program,  471 
United  States  and 

Communist  China,  338  [12] 

Eastern  Europe,  6  (pp.  3,  9),  200,  247 

[91,272,503,528 
Korea,  566 
Mexico,  177 
Philippines,  461 
Soviet  Union,  6  (p.  3),  272 
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Trade  Committee,  Joint  Mexican-U.S.,  177 
Trade  and  Development,  United  Nations 

Conference  on  (UNCTAD),  94 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  471 
Trade  union  movement,  429 
Trading  v^ith  the  Enemy  Act,  303 
Traffic  accident  prevention.  See  Safety 
Traffic  Safety,  President's  Committee  on,  98 
Traffic  Safety  Bureau,  National,  449 
Trails  in  national  forests  and  parks,  82 
Training.  See  Occupational  training 
Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  256  n.,  322 
Transit  Authority,  Nev^  York,  8  ftn.  (p.  19) 
Transit  Authority,  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area,  262 
Transport  Workers  Union  of  America,  8  ftn. 

(P-  i9)>  373  ftn.  (p.  808) 
Transportation,  26  (pp.  60-61),  34  (p.  105), 
187,  237,  240,  394,  580  [5],  583 

Air,  64,  225 

Atlantic-Pacific  sea-level  canal,  384 

Federal  aid,  187,  442 

Highw^ay.  See  Highv^ays 

Message  to  Congress,  98 

National  Capital  Region,  27,  6^,  84,  262 

Oceanic,  229 

Rail  rapid  transit  systems,  27,  68,  84,  240, 
262,  353,  442 

Research,  26  (p.  61),  98 

Urban,  26  (p.  61),  30,  98,  353,  394,  428, 
442 

User  charges,  26  (p.  53),  34  (p.  105),  225, 
401  [21,403 
Transportation,  Department  of,  6   (pp.  3, 
6-7),  26  (p.  61),  34  (p.  105),  98,  187, 
240,  449,  474  [19],  523,  580  [5,  14] 
Transportation  Day,  National  Defense,  187 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  National,  98 
Transportation  Week,  National,  187 
Travel 
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